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CHAPTER 1 


AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


4 | 4 A pproach and Major Thrusts in the Seventh Plan 


* 
é 
$ | 


1.1 Agriculture occupies a key position in the 
Indian economy because of its contribution to over- 
all economic growth through supplies of food, raw 
materials and exports. It is a source of livelihood for 
a majority of the population and provides a large 
market for non-agricultural goods: and services. 

1.2 The area, production and per hectare yield of 


-foodgrains and major commercial crops from First 


Plan onwards are given in Annexure I. It will be 
seen that agricultural output continued to grow at a 
steady rate during the Sixth Plan period. The per- 


formance was particularly impressive in the case of 


foodgrains. The output of foodgrains which was 132 
million tonnes in 1978-79 rose significantly to 151.5 
million tonnes in 1983-84. This has been made pos- 
sible by the accelerated increase in area under irri- 


gation and increased use of high yielding varieties of 
seeds and fertilizers (Table 1.1). Apart from the 
provision of infrastructure, the factors mainly respon- 
sible for these achievements are the extension of new 
technology and procurement of foodgrains at remune- 


- rative prices. As a result of these developments, not 3 


only: self-sufficiency in foodgrains has been achicved 
but also significant possibilities have opened up for 
further growth of agriculture through modernisation. 

1.3 However, there is no evidence, as yet, of a 
décline in the amplitude of annual fluctuations in the 
output of foodgrains in the country, because a large 
proportion of foodgrains continues to be produced 
under conditions: of uncertain rainfall, and even a 
good part of minor irrigation including the so-called 
controlled irrigation through wells is vulnerable to 
the vagaries of monsoons. The persisting fluctuations. 


TABLE 1.1 


Progress of Crop Production and Selected Inputs 


1978-79 Sixth Plan 1983-84. 1984-85 


Ae Cae oa i ch AR ANE Tose LONG M ot insets PI ES 
(i) Foodgrains Million tonnes 


Item Unit 
Jor ES ae 
(ii) Oilseeds rs 
(iii) Sugarcane e 
(iv) Cotton Million bales 
(v) Jute & Mesta AM 
(vi) High yielding varieties Million hectares 
(vii) Fertiliser: 
>, aan : Million tonnes 
: ; 5 
K » 
TOTAL ” 
jii) Irrigation: : . 
Potential Million hectares 
Utilisation a 


Target Actual _ Anttici- 

pated © 

131.9 153.6 151.5  148-150.5 
10.1 13:0, > “Sates 13.0 
151.6 215.00 177.0 180.00 
7.9 9.20 6.58 8.50 
8.3 9.08 7.40 7.80 
41.1 56.00 52.50 56.00 
3.4 6.00 5.24 5.6 

1 | Pano 8) 1.76 1.9 
0.6 1.30 0.80 0.9. 
S37 9.60 7.80 8.4 
54.46 70.35 65.62 67.89 
50.65 66.24 58.71 60.47 


_ Ei a See ane 
in agricultural output suggest that there is no basis 
for complacency and slackening of developmental 
efforts in agriculture in the wake of a succession cf 
good harvests and consequent accumulation of stocks. 
It also suggests the need for regional dispersal of 
output growth through the expansion of assured. irri- 
gation in areas where the proportion of area irrigated 
is low and through the development of dryland farm- 
ing where irrigation is either not possible or is uneco- 
nomical. In a large country like India with signifi- 
cant spatial variations in agro-climatic conditions, a 
regional dispersal in the growth of foodgrains output 
is likely to even out annual fluctuations in aggregate 


: O20 I ee 
output and reduce the costs of distribution on account 


of carrying stocks from year to year and transporta- 
tion across the regions. 

1.4 Another feature of agricultural performance is 
that the bulk of increase in output particularly food- 
grains, has been concentrated in a few- regions which 
are well-endowed with infrastructure like surface irri- 
gation, rural electrification, roads and markets and 
where farmers are resourceful in terms of their capa- 
city to invest and bear risks. The favourable institu- 
tional framework in such areas is also responsible for 
the initiative and drive displayed by the farmers. It 
has been estimated that such developed areas account- 


ing for less than 15 per cent of the area gona 
grains in the country contributed as much as. as 
cent of the increase in foodgrain production in. the 
post-green revolution period. Because of this a 
centration of growth among the developed regions 
where the consumption of foodgraings is already at a 
high level, the marketed surpluses of foodgrains Hey 
been rising at a high rate, resulting in the accumula- 

tion of large stocks with the government, especially 
_ when there is succession of good monsoons, while the 
per capita consumption of foodgrains in the country 
has not been rising appreciably. It has also been eS- 
timated that the growth of agricultural output in the 
recent past has not been commensurate with the in- 
crease in inputs, indicating a decline in productivity 
of inputs. Although the demand for labour generated 
in high growth pockets has led to large-scale employ- 
ment of migrant labour from the poorer regions, the 
demand for labour-displacing machinery like harvest- 
combines has also been growing. A more balanced 
growth of agriculture as between different regions and 
classes of farmers can lead to a rise in the purchasing 
power of the rural poor through the rise in employ- 
ment and wages and incomes of small and marginal 
farmers in the less prosperous areas. Such a pattern 
of growth is also likely to be cost-effective because of 
the low wages in the less developed regions due to 
under-employment. Also, since yields are low in 
these areas, the output response to the package of 
modern inputs is likely to be greater than in areas 
where the use of such inputs is already at a high level. 
The strain on storage and transportation of foodgrains 
will also be eased because of greater regional disper- 
sal of surpluses, 

1.5 Another aspect of imbalance in Indian agricul- 
ture concerns crop-wise disparities in growth, between 
foodgrains and non-foodgrains on the one hand, and 
among different foodgrains themselves on the other. 
Part of this inter-crop imbalance derives from region- 
al imbalances. For instance, a breakthrough in rice 
Output in the eastern region where the yields are low 
and where there is a significant potential for growth, 


larly, a breakthrough in dryland farming by raising 
the output of millets, pulses and oilseeds can also 


inter-cron im- 
concern is the 
adverse environmental effects of continued decline in 


area under forests because of denudation, A massive 


Lo 


effort ta restore ecological balance through afforesta- 
tion would be necessary for water and soil conserva- 
tion which would raise crop productivity in addition 
to meeting the growing requirements of fuel and 


fodder, : 
1.6 It follows from the above that broadening the 


base of agricultural growth and modernisation through - 
infrastructure development, €.g., irrigation, drainagé,. 
roads, markets and credit institutions in the less deve-’ 


loped regions, extension of new technology, particu- 
larly breakthrough in dryland farming, afforestation 
and appropriate price and procurement policies for 
crops are essential for accelerating the growth of 
agricultural output, reducing annual fluctuations in 
output and for correcting inter-regional, inter-crop and 
inter-class disparities. Such a pattern of growth can 


also provide the necessary impetus to rural develop- 


ment through the dispersal of agro-industries, This is 
how agriculture can contribute more effectively to the 
fulfilment of the national objectives of self-reliance, 


* removal of poverty, increase in productivity and eco- 


preservation. 

1.7 The target fixed for the growth of agricultural 
output during the Seventh Plan period is 4 per cant 
per annum and the target for foodgrains output is 
3.7 per cent per annum. To achieve these targets, 
efforts will be made to irrigate an additional] area of 
11 million hectares during the Seventh Plan period. 
The consumption of fertilizers will be increased from 
8.4 million tonnes in 1984-85 to 13.5—14.0 million 


tonnes in 1989-90. 


1.8 The major Programme thrusts in the Seventh 
Plan are : 
(i) Special Rice Production Programme in the 
Eastern Region, : 
(ii) National Oilseeds Development Project, 
(iii) National Watershed Development Programme 
. for Rainfed Agriculture, 
(iv) Development of Small and Marginal Far- 
mers, and 
(v) Social Forestry, 
These Programmes, discussed in the later sections, 
are briefly mentioned below : | 


(i) Special Rice Production Programme in the 
eastern region 


Assam, Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal, eastern Uttar 


a Centrally Sponsored Scheme in 20 per cent of the 
blocks in the eastern region, The emphasis of the pro- 
ject will be on removing the basic infrastructural 
constraints, both Physical and institutional, through 


,. 
i an: 


” 
-~ > 


we 


the development of irrigation, particularly exploitation 
of ground water, drainage, improvement in land 
tenure and development of credit and marketing in- 
stitutions. For the success of this programme, special 
efforts will be made to evolve new varieties of rice 
and appropriate cropping systems to suit the varying 
; agro-climatic conditions in this region, 


(ii) National Oilseeds Development Project 
Recently, the area under sunflower, soyabean and 
summer groundnut (irrigated) has been increasing 
significantly in certain States. This experience shows 
that the prospects of achieving self-sufficiency in oil 
seeds are bright provided special efforts are made to 
extend the available technology, evolve new techno- 
logies and ensure price and marketing support. The 
National Oilseeds Development Project will be conti- 
nued during the Seventh Plan period as a Centrally 
Sponsored Programme by providing operational flexi- 


_ bility to the State Governments to draw up program-_ 


mes suited to local situations. Besides, a major tech- 
nology mission for oilseeds will be mounted to evolve 
new varieties and practices for achieving a break- 
through in yields. Since raising profit margins for 
farmers as well as reducing variability in yields and 
prices are extremely important is the case of oilseeds, 
the efforts at vertical integration of production, mar- 
keting and processing through the growers’ coopera- 
tives will be encouraged. In this context. efforts will 
be made to~strengthen the State-level Oilseeds Gro- 
wers’ Federations, organised under the National Dairy 
Development Board’s Oilseeds Project. 


(iii) National Watershed Development Programme for 
Rainfed Agriculture | 

On the basis of the past experience, it is proposed 
to take up during the Seventh Plan a new Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme called the National Watershed 
Development Programme for Rainfed Agriculture, to 
supplement the State efforts, by merging the ongoing 
programmes, The main components of Watershed 
Development Programme for Rainfed (Dryland) Agri- 
culture are to harvest water and conserve soil mois- 
ture from the low rainfall which is also highly vari- 
able in these areas, and to extend farming practices 


and cropping systems which increase production by ~ 


minimising yield risks. Since watershed is a natural 
drainage unit, it is the most suitable physical unit for 
lend treatment and water management, which is the 
prerequisite for scientific development of dryland 
agriculture. It is proposed under this project to dele- 


gate to the State Governments the responsibility for 
evolving a suitable administrative framework for plan- 


ning as well as implementing the project while Central 
Government would be responsible for the overall 
policy formulation and monitoring. 


3 PC|8s5—3 
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(iv) Scheme for assistance to small and marginal far- 
mers for increasing agricultural production 

The number of small and marginal holdings as 
well as the total area operated by them have been in- 
creasing whereas the average size of these holdings 
has been declining, In view of the growing impor- 
tance of small and marginal holdings and their vulner- 
able economic position, raising productivity among 
these holdings is essential for stepping up the overall 
growth of agriculture as well as for ensuring social 
justice. The major constraint is their low capacity to. 
invest and bear risks. These categories of farmers 
could not be adequately covered under the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme. The — special pro- 
gramme for small and marginal farmers is designed 
to assist them in the investment for irrigation and to - 
provide various inputs, This programme will have to 
be supplemented by measures to improve their access 


to credit and extension services. Security of tenure 


and regulation of rents for share-croppers would be 
necessary to provide incentives for intensification of 


- input use. Consolidation of holdings so as to bring 


small and marginal holdings into contiguous blocks 
of land will help provide various services to them 
economically and raise their initiative and group- 
effort. 3 


(v) Social Forestry 

Apart from the long-term benefits of eco-restora- 
tion including soil and water conServation, the imme- 
diate benefits of afforetation are substantial in terms 
of generating employment as well as providing fuel 
and fodder. Besides the State Sector schemes of social . 
forestry, the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Social 
Forestry including Rural Fuelwood Plantations, in 
operations in 157 districts at present, will be extended 
to cover all fuelwood deficit areas during the Seventh 
Plan period. Special attention will be given to the 
identification and propagation of indigenous, location- 
specific and thermal-efficient species acceptable to the 
people. Efforts will also be made to bring down the 
unit cost of afforestation and to secure people’s’ 
participation in a big way. Forest management wouid 


be made more sensitive to the asnirations and needs 
of the public. A National Wasteland Development 


Board has been established, which will formulate vers- 
pective plans and programmes for the management 
and development of: wastelands in the country. The 
Council for Forest Research and Education would be 
strengthened for intensifying the activities of the 
Forest Research Institute and for promoting problem- 
oriented reséarch by the reserach institutes establish- 
ed by the State Governments, Universities and other 
agencies. 

1.9 The implementation of the major programmes 
outlined above during the Seventh Plan would require 


concerted efforts in several areas influencing agricul- 
tural production. The areas requiring special attention 
during the Seventh Plan are : (i) water management, 
(ii) research and extension, (iii) credit nt te 
(iv) agricultural price policy, and (v) farmers’ par 
ticipation. These are briefly discussed below. a 

(i) Water management ; AS discussed in Chapter 2 
on Irrigation, a high priority is given in the Seventh 
Plan for improving the utilisation of irrigation poten- 
tial already created. Command Area Development 
Programme is designed to increase the effective area 
under irrigation as well as to raise productivity per 
unit of water used through its regulation and proper 
distribution and also through extension of new tech- 
nology, supply of inputs, provision of marketing faci- 
lities, etc. Besides, exploitation of ground-water will 
be stepped up, particularly in the eastern Gangetic 
plains. Also, drainage will form an important com- 
ponent of water management during the Seventh Plan 
period. In the implementation of al] these program- 
mes, priority will be given to areas where the pro- 
portion of area irrigated is low and there is a pre- 
ponderance of small and marginal holdings, so that 
the increase in irrigation and improvement in its qua- 
lity can lead to the maximum increase in cropping 
intensity and employment. 

(ii) Research and extension :° Of considerable 
promise in the field of agricultural research is the 
effort to bridge the gap between the proven potential 
and the actual yields on the farms through adaptive 


research to suit the varying agroclimatic and socio-: 


economic conditions, Priority will also be given 
during the Seventh Plan period to evolving inter- 


cropping and multiple-cropping systems suitable for 
different agro-climatic conditions. Research for 


biological fixation of nitrogen and to increase the 
fertilizer-use-efficiency by minimising losses in its use 
and for evolving varieties incorporating multiple 
resistance against pests and diseases and adverse 
environmental conditions will be encouraged. 

Steps will be taken during the Seventh Plan period 
to streamline and strengthen the extension service by 
bringing about coordination between T&V system. and 
supply of inputs and related services. Measures will 
also be taken to enhance the capabilities of extension 
staff through training in professional skills, encour- 
aging mutual exchange of experience and by provid- 
ing necessary incentives to improve motivation. 

(iii) Credit institutions - Mounting overdues of agri- 
cultural cooperative credit institutions have prevented 
recycling of scarce resources for expanding farmers’ 
access to credit. This affects growth as well as im- 
pairs equity, Effective measures will, 
taken during the Seventh Plan period to restore the 
cooperative movement to its normal health. In line 


therefore, be- 


with the major programme thrusts in the Seventh 
Plan, greater flow of credit needs to be ensured for 
the eastern region, dryland farming, oilseeds develop- 
ment and for small and marginal farmers. To achieve 
these goals, steps will be taken to improve the ope- 
rational efficiency of cooperatives by ensuring ade- 


quate manpower with the requisite training as also Rae 


simplifying the procedural formalities. During the 
Seventh Plan period a comprehensive crop insurance 
scheme will be taken up under which there would be 
a built-in crop insurance cover in all crop loans. 
(iv) Agricultural price policy : Whereas the use of 
high yielding varieties aided by incentive prices and 
public procurement have’ contributed to a break- 
through in the output of certain crops, notably wheat, 
they have also led to the creation of surpluses which 
cannot readily be absorbed while shortages persist in 
respect of certain other commodities. Agricultural 
price policy needs to be increasingly concerned with 
the maintenance of a scale of appropriate relative 


prices of crops so that the.supplies of different com- 


modities are brought in line with the respective de- 
mands. Also, procurement operations have to be 
strengthened for crops like rice, oilseeds and pulses in 
areas inadequately served with marketing infrastruc- 
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ture, to ensure that the producers are in fact, able to 


sell at the prices fixed by the Government. 

(v) Farmers’ participation : While the farmers have 
individually responded adequately to the opportuni- 
ties offered by the new technology and various infra- 
structural facilities and services provided by the 
Government, not much headway has been made in 
regard to their group or cooperative endeavour. In 
the ensuing phase of agricultural and rural develop- 
ment, the nature of activities is such that cooperative 
effort on the part of farmers would be particularly 
beneficial. Because of the growing awareness of far- 
meérs, the prospects for cooperative efforts are also 
encouraging. Water-management and pest-control on 
a group basis and joint endeavour in land develop- 
ment offer large benefits to individual farmers parti- 
cipating in them. Similarly, there is considerable scope 
for the exploitation of groundwater by bringing to- 
gether- smal] and marginal holdings. Growers’ coope- 


ratives for commodities like oilseeds can help to in- | 


crease earnings by eliminating middlemen’s margins 
in trading and processing. Afforestation, on the scale 
being envisaged, cannot succeed without the active 
involvement of people for growing and protecting the 
trees through group effort and vigilance. In all these 
sectors, special efforts will be made during the Seventh 
Plan period to enlist farmers’ participation on a large 
scale through decentralised planning by elected bodies. 


and through activity-specific associations and coope- 
ratives, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
Targets of Crop Production for the Seventh Plan 
1.10 The targets of crop production envisaged for 
the Seventh Plan are given in Table |.2. The State- 
wise break-up of the production targets of foodgrains, 
cotton, jute, oilseeds and sugarcane are given in 


3 cGy Annexure 2. The State Governments will have to dis- 
ar. 


aggregate these targets further and fix district-wise and 
* crop-wise targets separately for irrigated areas, assu- 
4% red rainfall areas and dryland farming areas so that 
there could be proper focus on evolving, implementing 
and monitoring suitable strategies for maximising pro- 
“ duction and productivity in each of the situations. 
Areawise break up of all India Plan target of food- 

grains production is given in Table tea 
6 1.11 Rice : For increasing rice production and pro- 
* ductivity, steps will be taken for diversification of 
varieties, higher seed replacement, intensification ot 
community nurseries programme and development of 
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Crop Unit 
1 2 
. (i) Foodgrains 
aa (a) Rice Million tonnes 
7 (b) Wheat 9 
(c) Coarse Cereals 
(d) Pulses 9 
“ - TOTAL Foodgrains 53 
e: Fi _ (ii) Oil seeds 
ee (a) Groundnut Million tonnes 


(b) Rapeseed and Mustard e 
(c) Sesamum PS: 
(d) Safflower ms 
(e) Niger stag 
(f) Soyabean ie 
(g) Sunflower . tk 
(h) Linseed eter o 
(i) Castor ae 
TOTAL Oilseeds 

(iii) Sugarcane 

(iv) Cotton 

(v) Jute and Mesta 


dic epee chs RUC B 
‘like poor infrastructure for input supply, credit and 
extension, inadequate irrigation and drainage facili- 


Million tonnes 


TABLE 1,2: = 
Compound Grow 
1984-85 Assumed Seventh Plan Target Rate-colunin 4 
Base Level * (1989-90) over column 3 
(% per annum) 
3 4 ie 
60.00 73 .00—75 .00 4 ,.00—4.56 
45.00 56.00—57 .00 4, 47—4.84 
32 .00 34 .00—35 .00 1.22—1.81 
13.00 15.00—16.00 2 .90—4.25 
150,00 178 .00—1 83.00 3.48—4.06 
7.30 9.37 . $iil) 
2.60 3.82 = $8203 
0.60 0.74 4.28 
0.50 0-325 seg ee 
0.20 0.25 4.56 
0.60 , 1.28 16.27 
0.30 0.6 14.98 
0.50 ee OBS 5.61 
0.40 0.56 6.96 
i500 18.00 6.72 
180.00 217.00 3.81 
7.50 ~ 9,50 4.84 
7.50 . 9.50 4.84 


Targets of Crop Production — Seventh Plan 
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Million bales of 170 kgs 
Million bales of 180 kgs 
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- technology suitable for problem areas like deep water, 


drought|flood prone areas, pest-infested areas and sa- 
line and alkaline areas. Emphasis will be placed on 
the use of low cost and non-monetary inputs like 
timely sowing, line-sowing, optimum plant population, 
efficient water management and weed control mea- 
sures. 

1.12 The eastern region accounts for about 67 per 
cent of the total rice area in the country but contri- 
butes only less than 50 per cent of the country’s rice 
production. In these States, the productivity of rice 
is much below the national average. Stagnation of 
production and low productivity levels of rice are 
affecting the income level of about 66 million rice 
farming families in these six States. The important 
factors responsible for this situation are the lack of 
suitable technology, particularly availability of im- 
proved varieties capable of withstanding the problem- 
atic environment as well as socio-economic constraints 
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ties, small size of holdings and poor economic con- 


ditions of the farmers. 


TABLE 1.3 
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Irrigated 
Unirrigated 
Total - 


Area-wise (irrigated and unirrigated) break-up of All-India Plan Target of Foodgrains Production 
ME cesta ben Ln APRA AA A ROAD OE Re ater eRb 2 Tlie 


Crop Type of Area 
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oat e Arca... Yield... Production 
(Million (Kg/hectare) (Million tonnes) 
hectares) 
Wy eee OaGL Ge ERIE a 8 tad 
TTD ge es ne a ae 
92.5 115] 25.90 
44.0 1682 74.00 


L a 
i ye ey TC Dio 50.60 
oS a 23:9 2210 ‘ 
aie + Te a Irrigated f 58: 5.40 
(ii) Wheat ceed Sa 1059 . 
rehire sa 28.0 2000 56.0 
4.6 1478 6.80 
ee 7 ; Irrigated : 
(iii) Coarse Cereals TE cient a8 166 27.20 
Total 40.1 848 34.00. 
‘2.605 
(iv) Pulses Irrigated es s ei 13 an 
. Unirrigated 23.4 : 
Total L557 623 16.00 
i 2107 108.10 
i Irrigated 51-53 
TOTAL Foodgrains Unirrigated 86.5 831 71.90 
137.8 1306 180.00 


Total 


meta dn order to overcoine the existing constraints 
and accelerate the growth of production and produc- 
tivity of rice in these areas, a pilot project was ini- 
tiated in 1984-85 in 51 selected blocks in the eastern 
region, as a Central Sector project. A sum of Rs. 10 
lakhs per block was. sanctioned to the participating 
States for the implementation of the project. On the 
basis of the experience gained in implementing the 
pilot project, a special rice production programme is 
being launched during the Seventh Plan period as a 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme in 20 per cent of the 
blocks in the eastern region. The project will aim at 
identifying constraints in the way of rice production 
at the block level and undertake planning and imple- 
mentation of suitable location-specitic programmes. 
It will consist of several sub-projects having different 
components based on. actual area needs. The empha- 
sis of the project will be on the removal of basic phy- 
sical and infrastructural constraints through develop- 
ment programmes such as exploitation of ground- 
water and development of irrigation and drainage 
facilities. Stress will also be laid on strengthening 
institutional framework through improvements in land 
tenure, water use efficiency, credit, marketing, sto- 
rage and post-harvest handling, timely delivery of in- 
puts and services as well as research for evolving new 
varieties and appropriate technologies so as to make 
a tangible impact on rice production and productivity. 
1.14 Pulses.: Growth in the production and im- 
provement in the productivity of pulses have not been 
quite satisfactory largely due to factors like high risk 
and low profitability, small proportion of irrigated 
area, inadequate use of modern inputs and gaps in 
technology and extension. ‘The major elements of 
the strategy envisaged for achieving the Seventh Plan 
target of pulses production are the following : 
(a) introduction of pulses in irrigated farming 
systems; 
(b) bringing additional area under short-dura- 
' tion varicties of moong and urad in rice 
fallows in the rabi season and as a summer 
crop where irrigation facilities are available: 


(c) inter-cropping of arhar, moong and urad 
with other crops; 

(d) multiplication and use of improved seeds; 

(e) adoption of plant protection measures; 

(f) use of fertilizers and rhizobial culture; 

(g) improved post-harvest technology; 

(h) remunerative prices relative to competing - 
crops; and 

(i) marketing support. 

To supplement the efforts of the States in increasing 
the production of pulses, it is proposed to undertake 
a new Centrally sponsored National Pulses Develop-_ 
ment Programme. 

1.15 Oilseeds : The main constraints in the way 
of accelerating production are 

(a) preponderance of rainfed cultivation; 

(b) inability|hesitation on the part of the far- 

mers to use modern inputs due to high risks 
for yields and prices; 

(c) high cost and inadequate availability of cer- 
tified seeds; - 

_(d) susceptibility of oilseed crops to pests and 
diseases which cause substantial losses; 

(e) inadequate use of improved agricultural im- 
plements for proper placement of seeds and 

_ fertilizers, and 

(f{) problems of price support, particularly in 
times of bumper production. 

1.16 Recent trends of oilseeds production indicate 
certain encouraging features. Firstly, the area under 
sunflower has increased five-fold during the Sixth 
Plan period. Sunflower, which is spreading rapidly 
in Karnataka and Maharashtra and to a lesser extent 
in Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, is drought tolerant 


and, therefore, farmers find it a low-risk crop under 


rainfed conditions. Secondly, the area under soya- 
bean is increasing fast in Madhya Pradesh, and the 
crop is also spreading in some districts of Maharash- 
tra bordering Madhya Pradesh. Thirdly, summer 
groundnut is. becoming popular in many States. These 
developments indicate that, given a low risk environ- 
ment which is dictated by the crop variety and agro- 
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climatic factors, farmers do take up oilseeds cultivation 
and apply cash inputs. The research and demons- 
tration efforts should, therefore, focus on identifying 
the opportunities in the midst of constraints and adop- 
ting suitable measures to exploit these opportunities. 
However, at present, there are many gaps in the re- 


=A search and development efforis in the areas of tech- 


nology, credit, inputs and irrigation management. The 
strategy for oilseeds development in the Seventh Plan 


will, therefore, aim at bridging these gaps. In parti- 


cular, attention will be given to procuring oilseeds 
from the farmers at remunerative prices through ap- 


propriate agencies. 


1.17 The demand for edible oils in the country was 
met mostly by indigenous production supplemented by 
imports in the last few years of the Sixth Plan. Ac- 
cording to the present indications, the gap between 
demand and supply of edible oils will continue to 
Keeping in view the trend of production 
during the Sixth Plan period, the demand for vege- 
table oils in the Seventh Plan and the scope for ex- 
pansion of area under oilseeds and increase in their 
productivity, a target of 18 million tonnes of oilseeds 
production has been kept for the Seventh Plan. 

1.18 To achieve this target, it is proposed to adopt 
a two-fold strategy, namely, productivity increase 
through better spread of technology and area in- 
crease through measures of inter-cropping, sequence 
cropping and relay cropping. The National Oilseeds 
Development Project, initiated in 1984-85, will be 
continued during the Seventh Plan period as a Cen- 
trally Sponsored Scheme. 
this project will be mainly utilised for (a) filling the 
gaps in the existing programmes for overcoming the 
perceived constraints, and (b) intensifying the exist- 


ing level of services in the selected districts. Opera- 


tional flexibility will be provided to the State Govern- 
ments so that they can draw up suitable programme 
components depending on local situations. This prog- 
ramme will be closely monitored so as to facilitate a 
critical review of its progressive impact. 

1.19 The programmes envisaged under the National 
Oilseeds Development Project would be supplemented 
by the State sector programmes. Besides, the State- 
level Oilseeds Growers’ Federations, organised under 
the National Dairy Development Board’s Oilseeds 
Project, would be strengthened to help in. increasing 
the production of oilseeds. Under this project, assis- 
tance in the shape of arrangements for production 
of inputs, marketing and extension would be provi- 
ded to the member-growers. In addition, funds avail- 
able through the cess on vegetable oil collected by the 
National Oilseed and Vegetable Oils Development 
Board would also be utilised for promoting vegetable 


The funds provided under | 


oil production in the country. 

1.20 Cotton : Compared to the productivity of 
167 kg|ha in 1978-79 which itself was low, the aver- 
age yield declined further in the subsequent years. 
The main constraints in the way of cotton production 
have been : (a) preponderance of rainfed cultivation 
(b) inadequacy of quality seeds; (c) high incidence 
of pests and diseases; and (d) unstable market and 
low price realisation when farmers market their 
Kapas. 

1.21 The requirement of cotton at the end of 
Seventh Plan (1989-90) is estimated at 9.5 million 
bales, as indicated in Table 1.4 


TABLE 1.4 
Pi ojected requirement of cotton-Seventh Plan 
~ Require- | 
Item ment 
(million 
2 bales) 
(i) “Millconsumption ; ; 3 3 : 8.25 
(ii) Extra-factoryconsumptien . ; . 0.17 
(iii) Khadi sector ‘ : 0.40 
(iv) Export & A iepsilanaus , Pre at Pas Cee: 0.68 
TOTAL « 0. °° So ee 


1.22 To meet this requirement, ‘the Seventh Plan 
envisages cotton production to rise from the assumed 
base of 7.5 million bales in 1984-85 to 9.5 million 
bales in 1989-90. The staplewise break-up of cotton 
production will be broadly as shown in Table 1.5. 

1.23 Since the scope for area expansion is limited, 
much of the additional production of cotton in the 
Seventh Plan will be achieved through increased pro- 
ductivity. The strategy for raising production and 
productivity of cotton during the Seventh Plan period 
will consist of the following components : 

(a) accelerating the spread of improved techno- 
logy in both irrigated and rainfed areas, with 
stress on the use of pure seeds, optimum 
agronomic practices, integrated pest manage- 
ment, inter-cropping in rainfed areas and 


TABLE 1.5 
Staple-wise— Cotton Pr oduction-Seventh Plan 
Target 
for the 
Staple Group Seventh 
Plan 
(million 
2 bales) 
(i) Short staple . 0.60 
(ii) Medium staple 3.45 
(iii) Superior medium staple Pe 
(iv) Long staple . ' T.30 
(v) Superior long staple > 20 
TOTAL 


bringing more area under cotton in rice 


fallows; 
expansion of irrigated area in the commands 


b 

- of major and minor irrigation projects; 

(c) maximising the area under high yielding hy- 
brids of cotton including the new desi-cot- 
ton hybrids being developed for the rainfed 
areas; and 

(d) provision of adequate facilities for volun- 
tary grading of kapas in selected markets 
to enable farmers to realise better prices 
commensurate with the quality. 

1.24 There is wide gap between the production 
and consumption of medium staple and long staple 
cotton whereas the production of superior long staple 
cotton is far in excess of the requirements. Appro- 
priate pricing in favour of medium and long staple 
cotton is called for to correct this imbalance. This 
should be preferred to the alternative of exporting 
superior long staple cotton and importing medium 
staple cotton. | 

1.25 Jute and Mesta : The constraints in securing 
a sustained increase in the production of jute and 
mesta mainly relate to the inadequacies in respect of 
availability of improved seeds, retting facilities, credit 
and research support for specific situations. — 

1.26 The main strategy for raising production of 


jute and mesta from the assumed base level of 7.5. 
million bales in 1984-85 to 9.5 million bales by 


1989-90, will consist of the following : 

(a) accelerating the use of improved jute|/mesta 
production technology in both irrigated and 
rainfed areas; sts 

(b) larger coverage of jute|mesta under the mul- 
tiple cropping sequence; 

(c) timely provision of critical inputs for in- 

' creasing productivity; and | 


TABLE 
Achievements in Sixth Plan and Targets for Seventh Plan in respect of Horticultural Crops 
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Crop 


(i) Fruits = 
(ii) Vegetables 
(iii) Potatoes 
(iv) Coconut 
(v) Cashewnut 


~ Million tonnes 


99 


9 
Million nuts 
Million tonnes 


1.32 During the Seventh Plan period efforts will 
be made to integrate horticulture with agriculture in 
hill areas|tribal lands, dryland areas and coastal saline 
areas for diversifying agricultural production and rais- 
ing incomes in these areas, For this purpose, Research 
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(d) creation of adequate retting facilities in 
areas where they are deficient, with a view 
to improving the quality of fibre. 

1.27 The success of this development strategy will | 
largely depend on the appropriate price policy backed 
by effective marketing suppott. It will also be neces- 


sary to impart training to the farmers in the grading* . 
of fibre, Further, with a view to supplementing the 


efforts of the State Governments, the on-going Cen- 
trally Sponsored Scheme for intensive development of 
jute, mesta and Sann-hemp will be continued on an 
expanded scale during the Seventh Plan period. 

1.28 Sugarcane : Productivity of sugarcane has re- 
mained stagnant during the last five years. In fact, 
the record production achieved in 1982-83 was en- 
tirely due to area expansion. Since sugarcane crop 
occupies the field for a long time and requires consi- 
derable quantity of water and fertilizer, the aim 
would be to stabilise its area at a slightly lower level 
and concentrate on measures for increasing the aver- 
age yield of cane. | 

1.29 Production of sugarcane is, to a large extent, 


influenced by the sugar policy and the price paid for © 


sugarcane by sugar factories. An integrated approach 
to sugarcane development to meet the requirements 


of sugar, khandsari and gur is, therefore, quite crucial. 


Horticulture | 
1.30 The Sixth Plan aimed at achieving an addi- 
tional production of 2.5 million tonnes of fruits and 
4 million tonnes of vegetables through a well con- 
ceived strategy. It was also envisaged to exploit the 
potential for the export of fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables. | oe 
1.31 Estimates of production in respect of various 
horticultural crops during the Sixth Plan period and 
targets for the Seventh Plan are given in Table 1.6. 


1.6 


Sixth Plan Seventh Plan 
: ee (1985-90) 
Target Anticipated Target 
achievement in . 
1984-85, 
24.40 23.00 = 28.00 
35.60. 34.00 40.00 
12.50 12:50 16.00 
6750 6000 8000 
0.30 0.22 0.32 


and Development efforts as well as services and infra- 
structural support for improving the quality of out- 
put, post-harvest technology and marketing strategy 
will be strengthened. Emphasis will also be laid on 


promoting export of horticultural produce. 
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Plantation Crops 


1.33 The targets set for production of plantation 
crops under the Sixth Plan and their achievements 
are indicated in Table 1.7. 


1.34 The production of tea, coffee and cardamom 
were adversely affected by the unusually severe and 
prolonged drought experienced during the years 
1981-82 and 1982-83. In the case of coffee and 
cardamom, though the first drought year of 1981-82 


-TABLE 1.7 


ET 


Crop Unit 


(i) Tea (Million kg ) 
Target 
Achievement . < 
(ii) Coffee (000 tonnes) 
Target ; : 
Achievement. : 
(iii) Rubber (°000 tonnes) 
Target 
Achievement : 
(iv) Cardamom (Tonnes) 
Target 
Achievement 


did not witness any significant loss to the crops, the 
adverse impact of the second prolonged drought in 
1982-83 was so severe that it continued to inhibit 
production even during the third year 1983-84. Rubber 
plantation, however, registered some increase in pro- 
duction during this period. It is possible that absence 
of rain over long intervals provided more tapping 
time to register higher overall production, In regard 
to cardamom, there was large scale damage reported 
due to severe drought experienced in major cardamom 
growing areas of South India. 

1.35 The major constraints inhibiting production 
and productivity of plantation crops are non-availabi- 
lity of suitable areas for extending their cultivation, 
paucity of irrigaion facilities leading to instability in 
production, particularly in the case of tea, coffee and 
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Performance of Plantation Crops—Sixth Plan 
a 1980-81 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 

585 610 640 670 705 
571 561 565 585 645 
128.7 135.8 143.3 151.2 160.0 
118.6 152.1 132.0 120.0 165.0 
163.0 171.0 180.0 185.0 200.0 
153.1 152.9 165.9 175.3 187.0 
4500 4750 5000 5250 5500 
4400 4100 2900 1600 3500 


cardamom, preponderance of low yielding and aged 
bushes in the case of tea, rubber and cardamom and 
predominance of small farmers which has a_ direct 
bearing on the extent of overall investment in land 
improvement and infrastructure facilities. Some prob- 
lems more specific to tea, which affect its productivity 
are lack of drainage which is particularly acute in 
North Eastern India and. incidence of pests and 
diseases. It is estimated that about 10 per cent of 
the potential tea crop is lost due to pests, diseases — 
and weed infestation. The prospects of achieving 
higher production during the Seventh Plan period 
would, therefore, depend on removing these cons- 
traints and undertaking necessary support measures. 

1.36 The targets of production of plantation crops 
envisaged for the Seventh Plan are given in Table 1.8: 


TABLE 1.8 
Targets of Planation Crops—Seventh Plan 


——— 


Crop Unit 
(i) Tea Million Kg. 
(ii) Coffee °000 tonnes . 
(iii) Rubber >000 tonnes 
{iv) Cardamom Tonnes 


the targets set for tea and coffee take into consider- 
ation the requirements of domestic consumption and 
export. The increase in production envisaged in res- 
pect of plantation crops during the Seventh Plan 
period over the anticipated production during 
1984-85 range from 19 per cent in the case of tea to 
86 per cent in the case of cardamom. 


1.37 The strategies proposed for achieving the 


Assumed Base Plan Target Compound 
1984-85 1989-90 — growth rate 
(Per cent) 
645 766 3.50 
165 180 1.80 
187 265 7.28 
3500 6500 13.18 


Seventh Plan targets of plantation crops are briefly in- 
dicated below : 

_ (a) Tea : The target of 766 million kgs. is proposed 
to be achieved by concentrating on measures to im- 
prove drainage and creating irrigation facilities as well 
as by undertaking a large-scale programme for reju- 
venation and gap filling of tea bushes. A programme 
for replantation and new plantation of about 8000 he. 


per annum, which is twice the Sixth Plan achievement, 
is also envisaged. A district wise survey of develop- 


fied. i ta 

(b) Coffee ; Areas suitabie for coffee plantation in 
non-traditional regions are) proposed to be identified, 
anc the Coffee Board would porvide reseatch and ex- 
tension support as also technical assistance to the area 
expansion programme. The additional atea that will 
be brought under the crop is estimated at 50,000 hec- 
tares of which 30,000 hectares will be in fon-tfadi- 
tional areas, mainly in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and 
North Eastern States, and 20,000 hectares in the tra- 
ditiopat areas of Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadi. 

(c) Rubbet : The area under rubber is proposed to 
be expanded by one lakh heetates of which 61,000 
hectares will be in the non-traditional areas. The tar- 
get of replantation is proposed at a modest level of 
35,000 hectares. The main non-traditional areas are 
foeated in Tripura, Assan and Orissa. The organi- 
Sational set-up of the Rubber Board is. proposed to 
bei strengthened in the North Eastern Region to 
achieve this objective. . 

(ad) Cardamom : Most of the cardamom bushes are 
30 to 40 years old and productivity has stagnated at 
around 62 kg. per hectare. The crop has also suffered 
extensive damage as a result of drought in recent 
years. The Seventh Plan strategy consists of replanta- 
tion programme covering about 39,000 hectares and 
_ development of irrigation facilities to guard against 
drought conditions. 


Dryland/Rainfed Farming : 

1.38 About 70 per cent of the total cultivated area 
in the country is dryland|rainfed area and a large 
proportion of the output of important crops such as 
Coarse cereals, pulses, oilseeds and cotton comes from 
these areas. These areas, however, contribute only 42 

_ per cent of the total foodgrains production in the 
country. Further, production in these areas is low 
and fluctuates widely depending on the behaviour of 
the monsoon. Apart from risk and uncertainty asso- 
ciated with crop production in the dryland areas, 
concentration of agricultural development efforts 
mainly on irrigated areas for securing higher produc- 

_ tion has led to the widening of regional disparities as 
between dryland areas ang irrigated areas. There is 
also widespread unemployment and under employ- 
ment in the dryland areas mainly because of mono- 
eropping and frequent weather aberrations. Because 

of the risky nature of cultivation and low incomes, 
farmers in these areas are unable to invest in and 
take advantage of the modern technological practi- 
ces, Also, due to the high risk involved. availability 
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of institutional eredit to the dryland fatmerts is eXx- 
tremely poor. Thuis, the dryland|rainfed areas dre 
caught if a vicious eircle of high risk, low investment, 
poot tééhnology and low produétion. Therefore, in 
order to achieve steady inetease in production of 
foodgrains, particularly coarse cereals, pulses, oilseeds 
and éotton and also the #ational objeétives of redue- 
tion of poverty, uneiiployment-and regional dispari- 
ties, the development of drylard/rainfed farming as- 
sumes importance and itimediate felevanes. 

1.39 Ti putstianee of the new 20:Point Programme 
antiounced in January 1982, actiori was initiaited for 
the dsveldpment of diyldnd|tainféd farming through 
thé strdtégy of : (a) inténsive approach aimed at it- 
tegrated development of the selected miero-water= 
sheds; and (b) éxténsivé approach for pfomoting the 
addptidn of available technologies like use of impro- 
ved and drought resistant seeds. fertilizers, seed-cum- 
fertilizer drills and other implements, agro-forestry, 
etc. As a result, work was taken up by the end of 
1984-85 in about 4,400 micro-watersheds, covering 


an area of about 4.2 million hectares. Besides, an_ 


area of 12.8 million hectares was estimated to have 
been covered under the extensive approach in areas 
outside the watersheds. The major components of 
watershed development are : (a) land development: 
(b) construction of water harvesting storage  struc- 
tutes; and (¢) coverage of area with improved|drought 
resistant seeds and fertilizers. 

1.40 Duting the Sixth Plan pétiod, two schemes— 
One for the propagation of water Corisefvation/Har- 
vesting Technology for Dry Farming Areas (Central 
Sector Scheme) and the other for the development of 
Dryland Agriculture thruogh popularisation of seed- 
cum-fertilizer drills, growing of improved crop varie- 
ties, application of fertilizers, etc. were sanctioned for 
implementation with a Plan allocation of Rs. 10 
crores in 1983-84 and 1984-85. These schemes were 
implemented in 19 selected districts Jocated in 15 
States. A World Bank assisted pilot project for 
watershed Development in Rainfed Areas was also 
initiated in the States of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh at total cost of 
Rs. 44.23 crores for a period of 7 years. In each of 
the States, a total area of about 25,000 to 30,000 
hectares was to be brought under comprehensive 
watershed development with a view to increasing the 
productivity. on a permanent basis through improve- 
ment of land and water resources base and by super- 
imposition of imvroved production systems. An IDA 
assisted Kandi Watershed and Area Development 
Project was taken up in Punjab with effect from April 
1980. The main aim of the proiect was to provide 
ecological] stabilisation of degraded foot-hills, develop- 
ment of agricultural land and control of erosion and 


, pa? /* 
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floods. This project includes a number of components 
like soil conservation, irrigation, drainage, horticul- 
ture, forestry, animal husbandry and fisheries. In addi- 
tion, with the help of inter-departmental co-operation 
and functional linkage between the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Rural Development, ICAR and State Gov- 
ernments, detailed projects for 47 model watersheds 
were developed. Finally, a number of Central and Cen- 
trally Sponsored Schemes like Pulses, Oilseeds and 
Cotton Development, National Rural Employment 


- Programmes (NREP), Rural Landless Employment 


Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP), Desert Development Programme 
(DDP) and Small and Marginal Farmers Programme 


have been under implementation and they benefit the 
dryland areas also. However, these programmes func- 


tion in isolation and an integrated approach on area 


development basis could have created a much better 


impact. 


1.41 Thus, a number of initiatives and programmes 


have been undertaken during the Sixth Plan period for 
the promotion of dryland farming. There is a growing 
awareness about the need to draw up comprehensive 
programmes. Financial institutions like NABARD and 


~ AFC are also keen in preparing and financing suitable 


dryland development projects. 
1.42 In the Seventh Plan, high priority is envisaged 


for the development of drylandjrainfed farming with 


a view to raising productivity and achieving the other 
important objectives of reduction in poverty, unem- 
ployment and regional disparitids. The main focus of 


development strategy is to minimise the risk to the’ 


farmers and to provide them with area-specific techno- 
logical packages, inputs and services. Emphasis will be 
on area development approach, taking watershed as 
a unit of development. The development measures 


to be undertaken in the micro watersheds would in-— 
clude soi] and moisture conservation, land shaping, . 


bunding, construction of water harvesting and drainage 
structures, increased use of improvedidrought resistant 
seeds, chemical fertilizers and improved implements 
like seed-cum-fertilizer drills as also adoption of care- 
fully worked out cropping patterns. Efforts would be 
concentrated on non-water intensive crops, ¢.g. coarse 
cereals, pulses, oilseeds and chillies and also On greater 
farm management efficiency through attention to cash 
and non-cash inputs. Closer attention would be given 
to develop an efficient delivery system for the supply 
of inputs as well as efficient use of fertilisers. Further 
in order to provide adequate tree cover and promote 
subsidiary occupations. horticulture, afforestation and 
pasture development would be an important part of 
the drvland farming programme. 

|.43 It ig proposed to take up a National Dryland/ 
Rainfed Farming Project as a Centrally sponsored 
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scheme in the Seventh Plan to supplement the State 
efforts. The components of the National Programme 
would include land development, rain water manage- 
ment, provision for the design and development of 
farm implements and machinery, afforestation and 
pastures development, organisational support ard man- 
power development as well as infrastructural support. 

1.44 For the successful implementation of the na- 
tional and the State programmes as well as projects 
that are likely to be funded by institutional agencies 
like NABARD and AFC, it is necessary to ensure the 
following :— 

(a) stepping up of R & D efforts to evolve spe- 

- cific, cost effective and low cost technolo- 
gies; 
_ (b) strengthening of the extension services; 

(c) training and development of field manpower; 

(d) efficient delivery system for timely supply of 
inputs including contingency seeds stocking; 

(e) adequate availability of short-term loans to 
farmers whenever the watershed is develop- 

_ ed so as to enable them to adopt a higher 
level of farming technology; 

(f) provision of adequate price and marketing 
support to rainfed crops like coarse cereals, 
pulses and oilseeds; 

(2) suitable organisational structure for planning, 
implementation and monitoring of the water- 
shed management programmes; and 

(h) integration of various Central|Centrally Spon- 
sored and State programmes to optimise the 
resource use. 


Soil and Water Conservation 


1.45 Till 1979-80, an area of about 23.40 million 
hectares was treated by various soil conservation mea- - 
sures. Against the Sixth Plan target of covering addi- 
tional 7 million hectares under soil and water con 
servation measures, the achievement is about 6 mil- 
lion hectares. Thus, by the end of Sixth Plan period, 
the area treated under soil and water conservation 
measures aggregates to about 29.4 million hectares. 
Also, organisational capabilities have been created 
and strengthened; particular mention may be made 
of the State Land Use Boards, National Land Resour- 
ces Conservation and Development Commission and 
National Land Use Board. 

1.46 The Centrally Sponsored Scheme of soil con- 
servation in the catchments of River Valley Projects, 
initiated in the Third Plan, at present covers 27 catch- 
ments in 17 States. Another Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of Integrated Watershed Management in 
the catchments of flood prone rivers, taken up during 
the Sixth Plan period, covers 200 watersheds in 8 
catchments in the Indo-Gangetic basin. 


1.47 The Seventh Plan aims at intesifying the soil 
and water conservation programmes with a view. to 
checking soil erosion and land degradation as also 
enhancing the productivity of available Jand. To sup- 
plement the efforts of the States, the Centrally Spon- 
sored Schemes of soil conservation in the catchments 
of river valley projects and Integrated Water Manage- 
ment in the catchments of 8 flood prone rivers in the 
Indo-Gangetic basin will be continued and intensi- 
fied during the Seventh Plan period. 

1.48 Emphasis will be laid on proper maintenance 
of the works completed. Although 14 States and 2 
Union Territories have enacted Soi] Conservation 
Acts, the legislation has no provision to secure people’s 
participation for effective maintenance of the soil 


conservation works and utilisation of the assets creat- 


ed. They also do not have provisions to prevent 
diversion of good agricultural land for other purposes. 
Steps will have to be taken to remove these lacunae 
in the existing legislation. 

1.49 Closer attention will be given to continuous 
monitoring of the programmes during implementation 
for assessing their progress as also their effectiveness. 
Steps will be taken to ensure effective functioning of 
the various Organisations and Boards already set 
up for proper planning, implementation and monitor- 
ing of the soil conservation programme. It is also 
necessary to provide appropriate institutional frame- 
work with a view to forging close linkage among the 
various line Departments concerned with soil health 
and land use. . 3 


Land Reclamation and Development 
1.50 About 80 million hectares out of the total 
net cultivated area of 140 million hectares is estimat- 
ed to be suffering from varying degrees of soil deg- 
radation. The main difficulties in the way of progress 
in containing the degradation of land resources and 
bringing them back to productive uses relate to the 
following :— Be 
(a) management of community lands; 
(b) lack of infrastructural development; 
(c) high investment and long gestation; and 
(d) non-availability of institutional finance due 
to low credit worthiness of the beneficieries 
having marginal and sub-marginal lands. 
1.51 According to present indications possibilities 
exist, for reclamation and development of about 40 
million hectares of saline, alkaline, ravine and coas- 
tal sandy areas as also culturable waste lands and old 
fallows other than current fallows. This is a gigantic 
task which would need suitable technological prac- 
tices, trained manpower, organisational capabilities 
and funds from various sources including beneficia- 
ries. The Seventh Plan attaches high priority to land 
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stock improvement covering reclamation and deye- 
lopment of these problem areas. This would involve 
concerted efforts by the ICAR and State Agricultural 
Universities, State Land Use Boards and other orga- 
nisations both at the States and the Centre. Suitable 
programmes for each type of degraded lands will have 
to be formulated on the basis of systematic surveys. 
It is proposed to take up these programmes during 
the Seventh Plan period under the Central|Centrally 
Sponsored Sector, subject to their technical feasibi- 
lity, availability of resources and the state of .pre- 
paredness on the part of the State Governments. 


Scheme for Assistance to Small and Marginal Farmers 
for increasing Agricultural Production | 
1,52 Economic development through increased agri- 


cultural production on the lands of small and margi- - 


nal farmers is of cardinal importance for bringing 
prosperity to the farming community in the country. 
Small and marginal farmers with holdings of lands 
upto 2 hectares represent about 73 per cent of the 
land holdings but are cultivating only about 23 per 
cent of the cropped area. Their yields are low and land 
is of very poor quality. The number of persons which 


each hectare of their holdings has to sustain is 4 to 5 


times more than the number of dependant persons per 
hectare of land held by $ the big farmers. There is, 
therefore, great need to raise considerably the crop 
yield of small and marginal farmers. 

1.53 The erstwhile Small Farmers Development 


Agency Scheme (SFDA) was replaced in the Sixth 


Plan by the Integrated Rural Development Program- 
me (IRDP) with emphasis on assisting 600 poorest 
families in each block per annum. Although a pro- 
vision for assistance to small and marginal farmers 
exists under the IRDP, it is not commensurate with 
the needs of such farmers because IRDP is basically 
oriented to the poorest of the poor, most of whom 
do not operate any land. In view of the need for a 
separate agricultural project to enable small and mar- 
ginal farmers to take to new technology for increas- 
ing agricultural production, a Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme for assisting the small and marginal farmers 
for increasing agricultural production was sanctioned 
on 50:50 basis for all the blocks in the country during 
1983-84. The scheme envisaged an outlay of Rs. 5 
lakhs per block in all the States and the Union Ter- 
ritories for enabling the small and marginal farmers 
to invest in minor irrigation, take up land develop- 
ment works, plant ‘fuel and fruit trees in their lands 
and increase production of oilseeds and pulses through 
the use of minikits of seeds and fertilisers. 
1.54 The outlay of Rs, 5 lakhs per 
visualiséd with the following break-up ; 


block was 


aa 


Outlay 
Item (Rs. 
lakhs) 
(i) minor irrigation (subsidy to the extent of 50% 
onthe IRD pattern). . : ' : 3,50 
(ii) planting of fuel and fruit trees (subsidy to the 
extent of 50% on the IRD pattern) ‘ : 0.50 
(iii) free distribution of minikits of seeds and ferti- 
lisers for Oilseeds and pulses production, inputs, 
land development and staff (lumpsum alloca- . 
tion) so ; 1,00 
Total . 5.00 


Te 
The State Governments were given the flexibility to 
divert funds from one component to another within 
a block but it was made clear that the outlay of Rs. 5 
lakhs per block should not be changed and the com- 
ponent-wise proportion of investment, 7:1:2 between 


minor irrigation, tree planting, minikits and land deve- 


lopment including staff should be retained at the dis- 
trict level. : 
1.55 On a further review of the scheme, it has 
been decided that if some States, inspite of the above- 
mentioned flexibility are unable to invest Rs. 5 lakhs 
in every block on the approved components or main- 
tain inter-sectoral ratio of expenditure for the district 
as a whole, they could make a specific proposal, un- 
der the Seventh Plan, to the Government of India 
for necessary relaxation in the ratio, and such relax- 
ation will be allowed in exceptional cases after due 
consideration on the basis of merits. 
- 1,56 In regard to individual components of the sche- 
me, the Government of India have liberalised the 
pattern of financing. The present ceilings of Rs. 3000 


for small farmers, Rs. 4000 for marginal farmers and 
Rs. 5000 for tribal farmers on the amount of subsidy 


for minor irrigation works have been removed and 
instead, the amount of subsidy payable to an indivi- 


‘dual beneficiary would be at the rate of 25, 33 1{3 
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and 50 per cent, respectively, taking the unit cost of 
minor irrigation works as fixed by the NABARD for 
the different agro-climatic regions in the country. The 
community irrigation projects will be undertaken in 
areas where more than 50 per cent of the land hold- 
ers in the ayacut are small and marginal farmers and 


they own not less than 25 per cent of the land. These 
| projects will be taken up from the Government funds, 
with 50 per cent assistance from the centre. The mini- 


kit programme under the scheme would include only 
improved seeds of pulses oilseeds and coarse grains. 
In other words, the minikits would not include fertili- 
sers aS at present. These minikits will be distributed 
against a nominal charge from the year 1986-87 on- 
wards. With these measures recently taken by the 
Government of India, it is hoped that the scheme 


“would become more effective in its implementation 


during the Seventh Plan period. 


Inputs and Services 

1.57 Targets :—-Apart from material inputs, namely, 
fertilisers and manures, seeds, plant protection chemi- 
cals and improved implements and machinery, a 
variety of services like extension credit insurance, 
storage, marketing and processing play an important 
role in increasing agricultural production. The  tar- 
gets of key inputs contemplated in the Seventh Plan 
are indicated in Table 1.9 The measures that are pro- 


_ posed to be taken to increase availability of these in- 


puts and services and to improve the delivery system 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

4.58 Fertilisers and manures: A target of 9.60 mil- 
lion tonnes of fertilisers in terms of nutrients was ori~ 
ginally envisaged for the Sixth Plan. This was later 
on revised to 8.4 million tonnes which is reported to 
have been achieved by the end of 1984-85. It consists 
of 5.6 million tonnes of N, 1.9 million tonnes of P. 


TABLE 1.9 


Targets of Key Inputs— Seventh Plan 
allele 


‘ ee Ste ne eae 


Item 
1 2 
a te 
[. Seeds 
(i) Certified 


- (ii) Foundation 
(iii) Breeder 


ll. Fertiliser Consumption 
(i) Nitrogenous (N) 
(ii) Phosphatic (P) 
(iii) Potassic 
Total N+-P+K 


il. Pesticides Technical 
: grade material) 


—— 


Assumed Base Pian Target 


Unit Level 1984-85 1989-90 
as 4 5 
Million quintals 7.04* 11.74** 

# 0.45 0.60 
ii 0.03 0.10 
million tonnes 5.64 9.10-9.30 
eo 1.87 300-3 .20 
0.86 1.40-1.50 

8g 


ae 13.50-14.00 


‘000 tonnes 


75.00 


IV. HYV Programme 
(i) Paddy 
(ii) Wheat 
(iii) Jowar 
(iv) Bajra 
(v) Maize 
Total HYV : 
V. Gross Cropped Area . 


VI. Irrigation 
(i) Minor Irrigation 


(a) Potential 
(b) Utilisation 
(ii) Major and Medium 


(a) Potential . ; " : ‘ : ; 
(b) Utilisation . ; ‘ , - ; ‘ 
Total (i) + Gi) 

Potential 


Utilisation 


ili 25.00 32 .00 
a 

Million hectares ares Ay 
Z 5.00 6.50 

: 5.00 6.50 

f 200 3.00 

56.00 70.00 

Million hectares 180 190.00 

Million hectares 37.40 46.00 
* 35.40: 42.15 

a9: 30.49 34.79 

9 25.32 29.22 

67.89 80.79 


60.47 71.37 


“* This includes both certified seeds (An estimated 3.0 million quintals) and quality seeds (the balance of 4.04 million quintals) of all 


crops. 


** This stands for only certified seeds of all crops except oilseeds, pulses and potatoes. This also includes provision for export and bufier 


stock. 


and 0.9 million tonnes of K. A. number of steps were 
taken to accelerate the consumption of fertilisers dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan period. These included block level 
delivery of ferilisers the cost being borne by the Cen- 
tral Government, reduction of fertilisers prices upward 
revision of distribution margins and adequate arrange- 
ment for the grant of short-term loans. In addition, the 
number of sale points was increased from 110 thou- 
sand in 1980-81 to 147 thousand by 1984-85. A 
scheme for assisting small and marginal farmers was 
introduced in the latter part of the Sixth Plan period 
and phosphatic fertiliser was supplied in minikits. To 
implement fertiliser promotion and development pro- 
grammes, arrangements for unloading and storage of 
fertilisers and supply of imported fertilisers were 
Strengthened. 

1,59 It is worth noting that the eastern States with 
deficieat water conrol (flooding) in kharif, little irri- 
gation for rabi cultivation and undeveloped infras- 
tructure in the form of roads electricity and credit faci- 
lities show very low utilisation of fertilisers. Efforts 
are afoot to improve the infrastructure and take up 
& package of measures to increase the consumption of 
fertilisers in the north-eastern region. | 

1,60 The target of fertiliser consumption contem- 
plated for the Seventh Plan is in the range of 13,.5— 
14.0 million tonnes of nutrients. State wise breakup 
of this target is given in Annexure 3. To achieve this 
target, the strategy would consist of strengthening of 
fertiliser distribution anq handling arrangements at 
ports, undertaking enforcement of quality control by 
increasing the number of Samples to be tested and 
promoting measures Hecessary for the efficient use of 


fertiliser. One of the major goals will be to increase 
fertiliser consumpiion in rainfed areas. 

1.61 A substaniial increase in handling facilities 
will be provided both at the major and minor ports 
by way of mechanical unloading, conveyor belts for 
carrying the materials, bulk storage of 25,000 to 
30,000 tonnes capacity, mechanised bagging arrange 
ments, storage for bagged materials as well as facili- 
ties for loading of materials for transportation both by 
rail and road. It would also be necessary to increase 
the infrastructure facilities at some of the minor ports 
for providing barges, tugs, warehouses, etc. With a 
large volume of fertiliser movement by rail, it is es- 
sential that facilities for unloading the materials at the 
terminal points are increased. For this purpose, a pro- 
ject for development of nodal facilities for nandling 
of fertilisers will be taken up. This apart, the promo- 
tional efforts for accelerating consumption of fertilisers 
specially in the remote areas, reducing regional dispa- 
rity in fertiliser consumption and ensuring that this 
input gets within the easy reach of the farmer by 


opening more sale points in different areas, will be - 


continued. Extension support for guiding the farmers 
in the proper use of fertilisers has proved to be quite 
useful. Steps are required to be taken to intensify 
this effort. Also, soil testing facilities need to be in- 
tensified. Future growth in fertiliser consumption 
will depend on a number of factors and especially the 
extent to which the technology is developed and 
extended, investment in irrigation is stepped up and 
credit situation is improved. If the logistical problems 
in the eastern region are attended to, continued 
growth in fertiliser consumption in that region could 


bh 


be ensured apart from an occasional set-back due 
to drought. A special project to increase the fertili- 
ser consumption in rainfed areas in conjunction with 
the National Dryland Farming Project will be taken 
up during Seventh Plan period. | 

1.62 In addition, attention has to be given, in an 
increasing measure, to the conservation and use of 
Organic wastes und biological wastes for nitrogen fix- 
ation and supply. Bio-fertiliser programmes involving 
the popularisation of rhizobium, blue-green algae, 
azolla and other sources will receive further atten- 
tion, Adequate outlays will ba provided for imple- 
menting new programmes contemplated above. 

1.63 Seeds: The area under high yielding varieties 
has reached the level of 56 million hectares in 1984- 
85 against 38.4 million hectares in 1979-80. Table 
1.10 indicates the progress of distribution|production 
of breeder, foundation and certified seeds during the 
Sixth Plan period. 4 

1.64 In the Sixth Plan it was proposed to have a 


_Teplacement rate of 10 per cent for the self-pollinated 


crops like wheat and paddy 100 per cent for hybrids 
and 5 per cent for pulses and oilseeds Experience has 
shown that replacement rates of seeds differ from State 
to State. In States like Madhya Pradesh, they are very 
much low. This is attributed to a number of reasons, 
the more important being lack of extension effort in 


- popularising certified seeds, high sale price of the seeds | 
and non-availability of foundation and breeder secds 


for some of the crops, especially potato and groundnut. 


- Higher replacement rates in some of the States like 


Assam, Manipur and Tripura (where they vary from 


TABLE 1.10 
Progress of improved seeds-Sixth Plan 


Target for Estimated ! 


Sixth Plan achieve- ~ 
Item Unit (1980-85) ment . 
| (1984-85) 
i) Breeder seeds Quintals 1,200 30,000 
(ii) Foundation seeds vr 2,99,000 4,50,000 
(ili) Certified /quality ‘ 54,602,000 70,44,000 
seeds 


32 to 70 per cent) are due to the fact that it is not 
possible for the farmers of these Stafes to have their 
own seeds because of the agro-climatic conditions. 
1.65 Having regard to the present position, it is pro- 
posed to have an overajl replacement rate of certified 
seeds at 10 per cent for the country during the 
Seventh Plan period. A target of 11.7 million quintals 
of certified|quality seeds is contemplated for the 
Seventh Plan. Encouragement will be given to the pri- 


‘yate sector in seed production. 


1.66 Adequate provisions have alrdady been made 
in different Acts and orders for ensuring the right 
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quality of seeds. There is, however, no effective enforce- 
ment by the agencies concerned. Necessary steps are 
rdquired to be taken to strengthen thesé agencies and 
increase the number of samples to be tested. In addi- 
lion, seed testing laboratories have to be strengthened 
by way of manpower, equipment, training arrangement 
and organisational set up. Further, the risk hazards of 
seed production are the same as in the case of other 
agricultural commodities. There are aiso instances of 
damage to seed crops due to adverse weather condi- 
tions. For ensuring adequate supply of seeds, seed pro- 
ducer should be covered under the Crop Insurance 
Scheme especially in the dry farming areas. This would 
prove to be an incentive for the farmers to produce 
more seeds. In less developed arcas of Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan, Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
high cost of seeds has been a major problem _ being 
faced by farmers. In the absence of ceitificd seeds, full 
advantage of other inputs like fertilisers and irriga- 
tion is not being taken. ‘This requires priority of atten- 
tion and a subsidy on certified seeds may be given. 
1.67 There are a number of on-going programmes 
like setting up of seed processing plants, development 
of seed farms, strengthening of seed testing laborato- 
ries and creation of additional storage capacity. These 
would continue to receive attention during the Seventh 
Plan period. Also, for meeting the emergent needs of 


seeds in different States the programmes for building 


up buffer stocks of seeds by the National Seeds Cor- 


. poration and reserve stocks of seeds by the State Gov- 


€rnments would be taken up on a larger scale. 


1.68 Plant protection: While seeds and fertilisers 
are the basic inputs to increase agricultural produc- 
tion, plant. protection measures are required to save — 
the crops in the field from the ravages of pests and 
diseases. However, the use of pesticides has to be ju- 
dicious and need-based. The thrust in the Seventh’ 
Plan, will therefore, be the need-based use of plant 
protection measures instead of prophylactic treatment. 
The use of pesticides is undertaken when the pest po- 
pulation increases beyond the economic threshold level. 
Vigorous control of pests and diseases in endemic 
areas would, however, be continued as at present. 
Steps will be taken to strengthen the surveillance orga- 
nisations. Aerial spraying of pesticides would be taken 
up in an increasing measure for meeting the pest and 
disease attack on crops like oilseeds, cotton, etc. More 
Central Biological Control Stations and Central Sur- 
veillance Stations are proposed to be set up during the 
Seventh Plan period. The majo t of Government 


the Integrated Pest 
proach implies the 
biological and che 


the collection of data on 


1.69 Arrangements for 
are not 


the consumption of pesticides in the lields aero 
adequate and hence reliable estimates ol Dee 
consumption for agricultural crops are not available. 
A target of 75,000 tonnes of pesticides is contemplated 
for the Seventh Plan. This is against the Sixth 
Plan achievement of about 50,000 tonnes vis-a-vis 
the target of 80,000 tonnes of pesticides. Achieve- 
ment of this target would call for vigorous eflorts and 
close monitoring on the part of difierent agencies in 
different States and Union Territories. 

1.70 Agricultural implements and machinery.— 
A special drive for popularising improved implements 
is required in areas wher? inadequacy of farm power 
is the major constraint in raising agricultural produc- 
tion. The Central Sector Scheme for strengthening 
the existing farm machinery training and testing Ins- 
titutes at Budni, Hissar and Anantpur would be 
continued. Besides, two new farm machinery train- 
ing and testing Institutes are proposed te be set up 
in the western and eastern regions during the Seventh 
Plan period. : 

1.71 Agro-Industries Corporations have been set 
up in most of the S‘ates. These Corporations will 
have to play a greater role in the large-scale manu- 
facture of improved agricultural implements and their 
distribution. Having regard to their past perfor- 
mance, the need for proper monitoring of their acti- 
Vities is stressed. 

1.72 Another important scheme started during the 
Sixth Plan period is the setting up of Farmers’ Agro- 
Service Centres. Work on this scheme will be 
intensified in another 2000 blocks. during the Seventh 
Plan. Here, too, suitable arrangements for moni- 
toring the scheme will have to be made by the State 
Governments. 

1.73 Agricultural extensicn.—The Sixth Plan laid 
special emphasis on strengthening extension machi- 


hery to catry out the programmes of transfer of 


technology and train the farmers to improve _ their. 


skills. In this context, reorganisation of the agricul- 
tural extension service under the Training and Visit 


System (T&V) was taken up in 13 States during the 
Sixth Plan period. 


1.74 Despite initial difficulties, the T&V system 
has made considerable contribution: in relation to 
introduction of new crops in non-traditional areas, 
new crop rotations and increasing the intensity of 
cropping. _ The large increase in the area 
soyabean in Madhya Pradesh, the increase in the 
area under sunflower in Karnataka and Maharashtra, 


the step-up in the yield of wheat, groundnut, cotton 
and mustard in Rajasthan, the 1 


paddy lands to. oilseeds 
introduction of rice in n 


diversion of marginal 
and pulses in Orissa, the 
On-traditional areas and the 


under. 
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popularisation of summer moong cultivation between 
the kharif and rabi seasons in certain afeas have 
been a few notable results of the extension — effort. 
Under the T&V system attention was given to im- 
prove the educational and technical competence of 
the extension functionaries and also to bring about 
close linkage between Agricultural Universities, Ex- . 
tension Wings of the State Agricultural Departments 
and the farming community. Steps were taken to 
undertake training of women and the weaker sec- 
tions, including Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. Tours were arranged for farmers from agri- 
culturally less developed areas to developed areas so 
that they would acquire practical knowledge regard- 
ing improved agricultural practices. 

1.75 A new project calied the National Agricultu- 
ral Extension Project (NAEP) was taken up with 
World Bank assistance in September, 1984. It has 
three components ; (i) the State component covering 
the States of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
where the on-going extension projects have already 
been completed and the second phuse is to be intro-~ 
duced, (ii) the Central Sector Project for strengthen- 
ing the Directorate of Extension, Extension Education- 


al Institutes and the setting up of a National Instit- 
ute of Extension, and (iii) the Centrally Sponsored 


component consisting of special sub-projects to 
bridge the gaps and rectify weaknesses in the on- 
going projects. The second phase of NAEP cover- 
ing the States: of Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka and 
Jammu and Kashmir has been negotiated with the 
World Bank and the project has already become 
operative. : 

1.76 Having regard to the past performance, it is 
crucial that all possible steps are taken to streamline 
and strengthen the extension service during the 
Seventh Plan period. In this context the following 
aspects should receive special attention :— 

(a) Coordination between T & V system and 
supply of inputs ard related services; 
(b) linkage between the Research Institutions, 
Agricultural Universities and Extension set- 
up in different States; 
need for orienting extension programme to 
‘specific conditions; and_ 
strengthening of operational functionaries 
by equipping them with adequate profession- 
al skills and exposing them through actual | 
field visits and suitable incentives and re- 
cognition. 

1.77 Agricultural credit.—Cooperatives, Commer- 
cial Banks and Regional Rural Banks are the three 
main institutional agencies in the field of credit for 
sericulture and allied sectors. The cooperatives with 
their country-wide net work of 94089 primary agri- 
cultural credit societies constitute the most important 


(c) 
(d) 


"Rs. 5415 crores by 1984-85. 


agency in terms of volumes of loans: advanced and 
territorial coverage. Commercial Banks have over 
36000 semi-urban and rural branches and the Re- 
gional Rural Banks number 182 with 8727 branches 
as on March 31, 1985. The Sixth Five Year Plan 
had aimed to increase the disbursement of agricul- 
tural credit through these institutional agencies from 
the base level of Rs. 2559 crores in 1979-80 to 
Against this, the level 
of disbursement of credit in 1984-85 is reported to 
be Rs. 5810 crores. The agency-wise break-up is 
given in Table 1.11. 


1.78 Thus, the targets laid down in the Sixth, 


Plan for Co-operative Credit have been more or less 


accomplished. The disbursement of credit by com-. 
mercial banks has exceeded the Plan target since they 


were asked to increase the flow of credit for the 
agricultural sector. The increasing role of com- 


mercial banks in providing credit for poverty allevia- 
tion programmes, like IRDP is also responsible for 
these increased figures. | 


TABLE 1.11 
Progress of disbursement of eredit—Sixth Plan 
(Rs. crores) 


Sixth Plan Anti- 
A é - cipated 
Prograrame Base. Target Achieve- 
Level 1984-85 ‘ment | 
1979-80 1984-85 
L Cooperatives hess 
(i) Short-term loans 1300 2500 2500 
(ii) Medium-term loans . | Woe oa 240 250 
- (iii) Long-term loans 275 555 500 
It.. Commercial Banks (inclu- | ~ 
ding Regional Rural Banks) 
(i) Short-term loans 450 1500 1110 
(ii) Term loans 400 620 1450 
TOTAL I+T11 . i4- 2I50 5415 5810 


1.79 Although there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the flow of credit from the institutional 
agencies, there is no perceptible improvement in the 
recovery of loans. Dring the year 1982-83, the, 
Jatest year for which data are avaiJable, ratio of over- 
dues to demand at the level of primary egricultural 
credit societies as well as at the level of primary 
land development banks was teported to be 40 to 
42 per cent. The recovery position in the case of 
commercial banks has been even worse, and the 


proportion of overdues to demand in their case stood . 


at 47 per cent i1 1982-83. Even the regional rural 
banks, which entered the field of credit last of all, 
had overdues amounting to 49.6 per cent. The kealth 
of agricultural credit institutions-both cooperative 
and commercial banks, is in a very sad state in seve- 
ral parts of the country. Wilful default and  over- 


areas. 


dues are mounting in a number of States including 
some cooperatively progressive States like Mahara- 
shtra and Gujarat. By writing off agricultural loans 
and providing subsidies out of the State excheyuer 
some of the States have set a bad example to the 
entire country. If this trend is not reversed and if 
banks are reduced to institutions providing grants 
rather than recycling scarce rcsources to get the 
maximum benefits for the country as a whole, the 
banking system will be unable to provide more cre- 
dit to meet the growing needs of farmers. Further, 
the implication of present trends is that even if the 
fertiliser prices are reduced, banks and cooperatives 
may not be able to increase their lending because of 
mounting overdues. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Rural Development and State Cooperation Depart- 
ments, should, therefore, adopt effective measures to 
restore the cooperative movement to robust health 
so that they can play an effective role in pioviding 
credit to farmers on an increasing scale. 


1.80 An important development in the field of 
agricultural: credit during the Sixth Plan period was 
the establishment of the National Bank for Agricul- 
ture and Rural Development (NABARD) in July, 
1982. NABARD has emerged as an apex national 
institution accredited with ali matters concerning 
policy, planning and operation in the field of credit 
for agriculture and other economic activities in rural 
It has so far been following policies, pioce- 
dures and practices inherited from the Reserve 
Bank of India. It has laid greater emphasis on 
agricultural credit and, as a result, iis business has 
gone up from the level of Rs. 703 crores in 19§2-83 
to Rs, 1056 crores in 1984-85. The drawal of funds 
from NABARD by RRBs has significantly gone up. 
NABARD also provided substantial refinance for 
IRDP. For cfiective necessary improvements in the 
lending for poverty alleviation programmes, field 
studies are also conducted by NABARD. It is, how- 
ever, yet to adopt an mnovative approach in keeping © 
with its function as av apex development bank of the 
country. 


1.81 A major policy objective in the sphere of 
agricultural credit during the -Seventh Plan period 
would be to ensure a substantial increase in the flow 
of credit, particularly for weaker sections of the popu- 
lation, for the less developed areas especially the 
north eastern region, for dryland farming and for 
pulses and oilseeds development. Also, special mea- 
sures for improving the recovery performance of 
loans advanced would be taken. Finally, attention 
would be given to credit planning and monitoring in 
a coordinated manner at the National, State and Dis- 
trict levels, ; 


1.82 These objectives can be achitved enly ~ if 
adequate measures are taken to strengthen the opera- 
tional efficiency, in terms of manpower, financial re- 
sources and procedural formalities, of the lending 
institutions, particularly the cooperative institutions, 
Primary agricuitural credit societies would be convert- 
ed into multi-purpose cooperatives in a phased man- 
ner so as to enable them to handle not only credit 
but also all other services and supplies. Similarly, 
Central Cooperative Banks, State Cooperative Banks 
and Land Development Banks would be strengthen- 
ed on the lines recommended by the CRAFICARD 
Report. Arrangements wovld be made to reilise the 
concept of ‘one window appreach’ for assistance 
farmers, particularly belonging ta the weaker sec- 
tions. It is worth noting that the flow of agricultu- 
ral credit has so fur been confined to the irrigated 
areas particularly for the cultivation cf paddy and 
wheat crops. In the Seventh Plan, however, there + 
would be major emphasis on dryland farming and 
cultivation of pulses and oilseeds. Hence. steps 
would be taken to ensure massive credit support for 
these programmes also during the Seventh Plan. 
period. Table 1.12 gives the targets of agricultural 
credit by different institutions visualised for the 
Seventh Plan period. 

1.83 To oversee the working and coordinate the 
operations of various institutional credit agencies, 
State level Co-ordination Committees have already 
been set up. However, these Committees have not 
been able to bring about the necessary coordination 
in the operations of the various institetional agencies, 
As a result, the commercial banks’ credit has tended 
to flow largely to these arcas where cooperative struc- 
ture is already strong. This snag in the working of 
the institutional credit agencies would be rectified 
during the Seventh Plan period thi ough the formula- 
tion of district credit plans, which are expected to 


TABLE 1.12 
Targets of Agricultural Credit by Different 


Institutions 
Seventh Plan : 


(Rs. cror€s) 


—— 
te 


Anticipa- ‘Level to 
ted be 
Bai — Sopris 
1984-85 year 
. = 1989-90 
I.. Cooperatives tas SSR eae eee 
(i) Short-term loans. 2500 5540 
(ii) ‘Medium-term Icans . 250 500 
(iii) Long-termloans ‘ 500 1030 
II. Commtercial Banks (Includin» Re- 
gional Rural Banks) 
. (i) Short-term Icans 1140 2500 
(ii) Term loans 1450 3000 
TOTAL 14-11 | ~§810-—-«42570. 
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to 


bring about the necessary coordination and specifi- 
cally apportion the speciol roies and responsibilities 
to the various credit institutions cperating in the 
area. 


Crop Insurance 

1.84 The need for crop insurance is well recognis- 
ed today. A credit linked ~ pilot crep insurance 
scheme was taken up by three States of West 
Bengal, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu in 1979. By the 
end of Sixth Plan period the scheme was in opera- 
tion in 12 States. Upto March 1984, the scheme 
had benefited 623,000 farmers covering an area of 
692,000 hectares in these States. 

1.85 It is planned to take up a comprehensive crop 
insurance scheme duiing the Seventh Plan period, 
beginning from Kharif, 1985. All crop loans given 
to the farmers by the commercial banks, cooperatives 
and Regional Rural Banks would be covered by the 
scheme, and, there would be built-in crop insurance 
cover in all crop loans, as part of service to — the 
farmers. To start with, paddy, wheat, millets, pul- 
ses and oilseeds would be covered under the scheme. 
Some other crops would bz covered in a phased men- 
ner. The rate of subsidy on premium payable by 
the small and marginal farmers would be 66.66 per 
cent, to be shared equally by the Central and State 
Governments. The General Insurance Corporation 
(GIC) would administer the scheme on behalf of 
the Government of India through its subsidiaries. 
The State Governments would be co-insurers with 
the GIC, and they would share the losses and _ the 
premium income in the ratio of 1 : 2. ‘The scheme 
would be run with the help of Central Crop Insur- 
ance Fund, which would be set up and administered 
by the GIC, and the ‘State Crop Insurance Funds’ 
to be set up by the various State Governments with 
matching contribution from the Centre. It is strong- 
ly recommended that the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Rural Development should make adequate arrange- 
ments for close monitoring of this scheme. 


Storage and Warehousing 

1.86 There are three main agencies in the public 
sector which are engaged in building large-scale 
storage|warehousing capacity, namely, the 
Food Corporation of India (FCT), Central Ware- 
housing Corporation (CWC) and State Warehousing 
Corporations (SWCs). FCT is the main agency 
which provides the storage capacity for foodgrains. 
Besides constructing its own godowns, FCI hires 
Storage capacity from other sources such as CWC. 
SWCs, State Governments and private parties. The 
main functions of the CWC and SWCg are to ac- 
quire and build warehouses at suitable places and 
operate them for storage of agricultural produce, 


fertilisers and certain other commodities. Progress 


of storage capacity created by various agencies during. 


the Sixth Plan period is given in Table 1.13. 

1.87 The main causes for shortfalls in achieving 
the Plan target were difficulties in the acquisition of 
land, inadequate availability of building materials 
and changes made in the World Bank assisted food- 
grain storage project on account of modifications in 
the pattern of procurement. The total storage ca- 
pacity constructed by the three agencies during the 


Sixth Plan period is estimated to be 5.2 million 


tonnes. 


TABLE 1.13 
Storage Capacity Créated During the Sixth Plan 
(Million tonnes) 


Agency Sixth Achieve- 
Plan ment 
Target 
1. Food Corporation of India 3,56 2:48? 
2. Central Warehousing Corporation 1.45 1.110 
(Revised) 
3. State Warehousing Corporations Faces \ Sad Fas © | 
TOTAL m5) 5308 


1.88 The total covered storage capacity available 
with the FCI, CWC and SWCs as on March 31, 1985 
is shown in Table 1.14. 

: TABLE 1.14 
Covered Storage Capacity - Agency-wise 
, (Million tonnes) 


Agency 


Storage capacity 
Owned. _— Hired Total 
1, - FCI . 8.93 6.40* $5333 
ET «oe i BAZ 15: 1.60 4.77 
Se SWCS. 3.95 2.75 6.70 
TOTAL 16.05 10.75 26.80 


*Hired from sources other than CWC and SWCs. 


1.89 It has been assumed that storage capacity 
would have to be built by the end of the Seventh 
Plan period for the stock level of 23.2 million tonnes 
of foodgrains—10 million tonnes of buffer stock and 
13.2 million tonnes of operational stock. The stor- 
age capacity that would be needed to hold the 
stock of 23.2 million tonnes, taking into account the 
stocks to be held by the State agencies on their own, 
Stocks of sugar/gift articles to be held by FCI and 
assuming the peak level capacity utilisation at 85 per 
cent, would be about 27 million tonnes. Against this 
requirement of storage capacity, the capacity avail- 
able with the FCI as on March 31, 1985 was estima- 
éd at 20.0 million tonnes. In addition, it has been 
assumed that the net dehiring of capacity of 0.5 
3 PC/85-——5 


million tonnes may take place under the NABARD 
Scheme during the Seventh Plan period. Therefore, 
the additional storage capacity that would be need- 
ed for foodgrains by the end of Seventh Plan period 
would be of the order of 7.5 million tonnes. 

1.90 Keeping this in view, the additional storage 
capacities proposed to be constructed by FCI, CWC 
and SWCs are as indicated in Table 1,15. 


. TABLE 1.15 
Additional Storage Capacity to bé eréated Seventh Plan 
SES ern en eee a ei fe 
Agency Capacity 
(in million tennes) 
FCI 5.90 
CWC ' 2.00 
SWCs 3.00 
TOTAL 10.00 


It is to be noted that 50 per cent of the total capa- 
city that would be constructed by the CWC — and 
SWCs would be available for foodgrains and the 
remaining 50 per cent of the capacity would be 
utilised for general warehousing. Therefore, the 
total storage capacity that would be constructed by 
FCI, CWC and SWCs during the Seventh Plan period 
for foodgrains would be of the order of 7.5 million 
tonnes and this would meet the requirement of addi- 
tional storage capacity needed by the erd of Seventh 
Plan period. Adequate outlay would be provided 
to achieve this target of additional storage capacity. 

1.91 The optimum locaticn of storage points, 
higher utilization of existing storage facilities, reduc- 
tion of losses incurred by the FCI and other agencies 
and rational pianning of storage.in view of regional 
concentration of agricultural production and conse- 
quent high transport and handling costs are the. 
major matters which deserve serious attention in the 
future programme of storage and warchousing. parti- 
cularly in the context of the current massive procure- 
ment of foodgrains and the constraint of resources. 


Rural Godowns 

1.92 Against the target of 2 million tonnes capa- 
city to be created by rmral godowns be the end of 
the Sixth Plan period, the estimated achievement 1s 
1.6 million tonnes. The progress of construction as 
well as utilisation has been unsatisfactory in some 
of the States and small and marginal farmers have 
not benefited much thowzh this scheme was largely 
meant for them. A Committee was appointed in 
1983 by the Department of Rural Development to 
review the working of this scheme. The Committee 
has found some reasons for the slow progress of the 

scheme, which ar2 as follows : 
(a) with the increasing cost of construction. 
the viability of the scheme has been ad- 


versely affected and thus the States are 
losing enthusiasm in its implementation ; 
farmers are not coming forward to use the 
rural godowns due to ignorance, smallness 
of their produce and cumbersome proce- 
dures involved; and 
(c) the non-availability of construction materials 

like cement and lack of proper institu- 

al arrangements in many States. 

1.93 Though this Central Sector scheme initially 
did not take off well, in the last two years of the 
Sixth Plan, it showed some progress in a number of 
States. The storage capacity of the rural godowns 
was mainly utilised for agricultural inputs. It has 
also been noted that although no dent has been made 
in respect of the problem of obtaining credit from 
banks by the farmers against the pledge or the pro- 
duce stored in rural godowns, the godowns have 
substantially contributed to the better storage of in- 
puts, thereby benefiting farmers. In the light of 
these observations, it is recommended that the rural 
godowns scheme should be continued in the Seventh 
Plan for the creation of additional storage capacity 
of 2 million tonnes, with emphasis on utilization of 
their capacity for storing inputs, especially in the 
north eastern States and also for storage of seasonal 
vegetables, fish and minor forest produce, wherever 
possible. Also, attention would be given to the 
construction of low cost and high efficiency storage 
structure, and for this purpose assistance of the 
National Building Organisation and its regional offi- 
ces should be utilised in an increasing measure. Ade- 
quate arrangements for monitoring the scheme would 
_ be made so as to ensure that its benefits go to small 
and marginal farmers and other weaker sections of 
the society including tribals. 


(b) 


Agricultural Marketing 


1.94 A marketing system which protects the inte- 
rests of both producers and consumers is the key to 
agricultural development. During the Sixth Plan 
period, the progress of development of markets was 
intensified with the emphasis on survey, revearch and 
grading services. The number of regulated markets 
was about 5600 by the end of Pian period against 
286 regulated markets on the eve of the First Pin. 
Four States, namely, Kerala, Nagaland, Jammu & 
Kashmir and Sikkim have not yet enacted the neccs- 
sary legislation for the ‘csulation of tarkets Fur- 
ther, there are about 22,000 rural markets. a the 
country. Regulation cf these markets is heset with 
a number of problems as many of them are ow 
by local bodies or private individuals, 

1.95 In marketing programmes durine the Seventh 
Plan period the main thrust will be (¢ a) further ex- 


ned 
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pansion of regulated markets both in terms of area 
coverage and commodity coverage, (b) setting up 
of grading centres at producet’s level for commercial 
crops, (c) intensification of surveys to assess the 
marketable surplus and the post-harvest losses, and 
(d) strengthening of various organisations in the 
States as well as at the Centre for meeting the rising 
requirements of training for market functionaries. 

1.96 Further, State Governments should take suit- 
able legislative measures for strengthening and 
streamlining agricultural marketing facilities. State 
Agriculture Marketing Boards should be strengthen- 
ed with survey, planning and design and engineering 
cells. The Agriculture Produce Grading and Mar- 
keting Act 1937 may te amended suitably to add 
new commodities to the Schedule. More items of 
mass consumption like Suji and Maida should be 
brought under the scheme of voluntary grading. 
Steps may be taken to bring agricultural commodities 
under compulsory quality control before export. 
Greater attention has to be given to the development 
of markets for perishable commodities like fruits and 
vegetables and livestock products. The targets con- 
templated for the Seventh Plan are development of 
additional 200 regulated markets, 50 terminal mar- 
kets for fruits and vegetables and 150G primary rural 
markets. | 


Agricultural Statistics , ; 
1.97 The kind and quality of agricultural statistics 


being collected in the country have been under con- 
tinuous review with a view to not only improving 
them in terms ot ccverage and reliability but also 
extending collection of statistics to new areas. As 
a result, there has been a steady increase in the area 
covered under land use reporting and the extent of 
crop production estimates based on scientific crop 
cutting experiments. The scope and diversity of 
agricultural statistics being collected in the country 
has also expanded. The Jand use statistics are now 
available for 304.2 million hectares or 92.5 per cent 
of the total geographical area. Most of the non- 
reporting areas are located in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and in the hilly tracts of Nagaland, 
Manipur, Tripura and Arunachal Pradesh. 

1.98 In order to improve the quality and timeliness 
of advance estimates of area and yield of crops which 
Serve as broad pointers for policy formulation, an 
Expert Committee was constituted during the Sixth 
Plan period. The Committee identified two types 
of advance estimates, viz., (a) pre-harvest estimates 
prepared before the crop harvest, and (b) the quick 
estimates prepared after pre-harvest but before the 
issue of the final estimates. According to the re- 
commendations made by the Committee. while the 
‘pre-harvest’ estimates are to be improved through 


(z 


* 


better organisation and use of intelligence agencies 
under the Department of Agriculture and Coopera- 
tion, an increase in the sample size of ICS* super- 
vised experiments is considered necessary for im- 
proving the ‘quick’ estimates. 

1.99 Most of the Sixth Pian schemes for collec- 
tion and improvement of agricultural statistics are 
proposed to be continued during the Seventh Plan 
period. These are : agricultural census, cost of 
cultivation studies, crop estimation surveys for fruits, 
vegetables, etc., improvement of irrigation statistics, 
agro-economic research, computerisation of agricul- 
tural statistics and schemes for timely reporting of 
atea and production, improvement of crop statistics 
and establishment of agency for collection of agri- 
cultural statistics. More crops will be covered under 
the cost of production studies during the Seventh 
Plan period besides extending the scheme to some 
States not covered so far. Further, only 10 States 
have taken up the scheme for estimates of produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. It is expected that some 
of the non-participating States would also take up 
the scheme during the Seventh Plan pericd. The 
scheme for establishment of an agency for collection 
of agricultural statistics which is in operation in West 
Bengal, Orissa and Kerala is proposed to be further 
consolidated. Steps initiated in the Sixth Plan 
period for compuierising agricultural statistics for 
quicker analysis and delivery would be strengthened 
and streamlined. Attention is also being given to 
the various aspects of possible use ot remotely sens- 
ed data relating to land use, cropping pattern, etc. 
that would be collected in the coming years through 
satellites. 

1.100 The need for detailed information regarding 


the yield of irrigated|unirrigated crops and _ high 


yielding|local varieties has been felt for sometime. 
Some States like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and Jammu 
& Kashmir have already introduced necessary strati- 
fication in the design of crop estimation surveys for 
the purpose. Of late, State Governments have also 
been realising the need for block level yield estimates 
in the context of decentralisation of planning and 
crop insurance schemes undertaken by them as also 
for conversion of short-term credit into meaium-term 
and medium-term into long-term loans in the event 
of natural calamities, Both these requirements would 
be met substantially if the number of crop cutting 
experiments done every year is raised from the pre- 
sent level of 2.5 lakhs to 5 lakhs as recommended 
by the Committee sez up by the Ministry cf Agricul- 
ture and Rural Development to suggest scientific 
methods for assessing crop yields in areas affected by 
natural calamities. 


*Improvement of Crop Statistics. 


1.101 Sectors closely related to agriculture, name- 
ly, horticulture, animal husbandry, forestry and 
fisheries have uptil now received even less attention 
in the matter of building up statistical base than 
crop husbandry. ‘hese sectors are now receiving 
greater attention for planning and development. 
Data base in regard to producticn of livestock pro- 
ducts, economics of livestock, poultry and sheep 
rearing, etc. needs strengthening. Similarly forest 
statistics are gaining importance in the context of 
the increasing demand for fuelwood, timber and other 
products, protection of environment and optimum 
use Of forest areas. Fishery _ statistics are also in- 
creasingly required in terms of economic utilisation 
of water resources, optimum return from marine fish- | 
eries, economic conditions of fishermen and so on. 
The tempo of growth in these sectors is being greatly 
accelerated. ‘The requirement of statistical data 
would, therefore, increase immensely. Greater 
attention will. therefore, have to be given to the 
collection of requisite data in respect ef these areas. 


Disaster Management 

1.102 Due to its geographical location and result- 
ant climatic features, India is often affected by severe 
natural calamities like floods, cyclones and droughts. 
With the increase in population and the expansion 
of human settlements, the threat to life and pro- 
perty has increased on account of such disasters. So 
far, the focus of attention to meet such situations has 
been to provide relief to the afiected population on 
an ad-hoc basis with very little effort being made 
for preparedness against natural disasters. Large 
sums of money are being spent only on the provision 
of relief. 

1.103 Human misery and eccnomic losses result- 
ing from natural calamities can be reduced to a preat 
extent through advance planning and preparedness. 
In this context the Seventh Plan will aim at the buil- 
ding up of an effective system of disaster prepared- 
ness and management, taking advantage of the 
technologies available for weather forecasting. For 
this purpose, the approach will be mainly based on 
the following measures 

(a) zoning and mapping of vulnerable areas ; 
(b) land-use regulations; 

(c) early warning and communication; 

(d) community preparedness; and 

(e) contingency planning, 

1.104 Although the subject of management of 
natural calamities is the primary responsibility of the 
State Governments, the Central Government is ex- 
pected to extend the necessary assistance in the 
implementation of programmes designed for disaster 
preparedness, in view of the technical requirements 


on the one hand and the paucity of resource with 
ine stave Governments on the other. 

1.105 lt was proposed to establish during the 
sixth Plan period a National Bureau for Management 
o¢ Natural Catamities with an outlay of Ks. 10 
crores. The Bureau which was to function aS @ 
professional organisation for assisting the Govein- 
ment in disaster preparedness, could not be establish- 
ed during the Sixth Plan period, but considerable 
spade work was done in this direction. It is neces- 
sary that urgent steps are taken to establish the 
Bureau as a Central Sector Scheme during the 
seventh Plan period. 


1.106 For efficient management of drought situa- 
tions, the focus would have to be on the establish- 


meni of fodder banks and seed banks, storage of 
essential inputs like fertilisers and chemicals and pur- 
chase and maintenance oi fast drilling rigs for drink- 
ing water supply. In the case of floods and cyclones, 
closer attention would be given to strengthening of 
arrangements for forecasting, warning and communi- 
cation systems, purchase of equipment for rescue and 
relief operations, construction of cyclone shelters and 
training of perscnnel in disaster management 
measures. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
* EDUCATION 


1.107 The Indian Council of Agricultural Res- 
earch (ICAR) is an apex organisation for sponsoring 
coordinating and promoting research, education and 
extension education activities in agriculture and allied 
fields. The Council operates within the framework of 
Central Institutes, State Agricultural Universities and 
a few public, quasi-public and private institutions for 
carrying out multi-locational testing of research re- 
sults through the unique mechanism of 66 All-India 
Coordinated Research Projects. 


Priority Areas 


1.108 During the Seventh Plan period, the follow- 
ing will be the priority areas in the field of agricul- 
tural research and education : 

(a) reducing the gap between potential and ac- 
tual yields by evolving new varieties! strains 
of crops, incorporating multiple resistance 
against pests and diseases, saline and alka- 
line soils, droughts and floods ; 
evolving technology acceptable to the far- 


(b) 


mers in the low land and upland areas for 


increasing rice production and productivity; 
(c) evolving suitable dryland technology for 
each block or group of blocks in the pre- 
dominantly rainfed States, taking risk fac- 


tors into consideration ; 
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(d) varietal breakthrough in pulses and oilseeds ; 

(e) conservation and planned exploitation of 
germplasm resources of planis, animals and 
fisheries to- broaden genetic base for im- 
provements ; 

(f) human resources development with special 
emphasis on weaker sections of the society ; 

(g) strengthening of the activities in respect of 
bio-technology ; and 

(h) greater research support to agro-meteoro- 
logy. 


Sectoral Programmes in the Seventh Plan 

1.109 Crops : Application of improved technolo- 
gies developed during the Sixth Plan period has made 
significant impact on overall production in the country. | 
In the case of rice, there are varieties now available, 
which are resistant to major pests like brown plant 
hopper, gall-midge and diseases like leaf blight and 
tungro virus besides the varieties developed for up- 
land, saline and water-logged conditions. During the 
Seventh Plan period exploitation of hybrid vigour in 
rice will be taken on a priority basis, and efforts in- 
tensified to develop suitable crop varieties and pro- 
duction technology for upland and lowland areas par- 
ticularly of eastern India. : 

1.110 In wheat, new varieties of Durum wheat 
have been developed with high degree of resistance 
to rust. A suitable technology has also been intro- 
duced for weed control in wheat, permitting culti- 
vation of this crop in non-traditional areas like West 
Bengal, Assam, Manipur, Tripura and Orissa. Efforts 
would be intensified to provide adequate research 
support to the non-irrigated wheat in Madhya Pra- 
desh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka and Maha- 
rashtra. 

1.111 In regard to coarse cereals, suitable varieties 
and proper management practices are yet to be evol- 
ved for growing maize and sorghum in rabi season, 


_already becoming popular in Bihar, Karnataka, Tamil 


Nadu and Maharashtra. 

1.112 In regard to horticulture and plantation 
crops, work on control of chronic maladies concern- 
ing mango, apple, citrus, guava, vegetables, pepper, 
cardamom etc., will be taken up on a mission orien- 
ted basis. 


1.113 The thrust in pulses and oilseeds production 
has yet to gain momentum although several improved 
varieties have been developed for using them in diffe- 
rent multiple and inter-cropping systems, In pulses, 
improved varieties with yield potential of 20 to 25 
quintal|hectare (gram and arhar) and early maturing 
varieties have been released besides, developing dis- 
ease resistant varieties in gram, mung, peas, ete, In 
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oilseeds, the major emphasis has been on groundnut, 
rapeseed and mustard which contribute over 80 per 
cent of the edible oil production in the country. New 
varieties showing resistance to diseases besides having 
high oil content have been developed. Work has also 
been undertaken on other oliseed crops like soyabean, 
sunflower, safilower, sesamum, linseed and castor. 
In the Seventh Plan efforts would be geared to broa- 
dening the genetic base to achieve varietal break- 
through and at the same time work for incorporating 
resistance against major diseases in different oilseeds 
and pulse crops. . 

1.114 Natural resources : About 8 million hecta- 
res of land have already been surveyed by reconnai- 


-ssance and semi-detailed surveys. Tlie ecological sys- 


tem, however, continues to be under severe stress due 


to rising human and livestock population. The very 


resource base of production is under threat. There is 
thus an urgent need for preparing resource inventor- 


ies region by region and develop land use patterns to 
maximise production on a sustained basis. During 


the Seventh Plan period, a greater thrust is required 
towards perfecting the inter-cropping and muitiple 
cropping systems suitable for different agro-climatic 
situations. Developing alternate land use system to 
replace shifting cultivation in north-eastern hill States 
and tribal areas of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa using 
watershed management approach would continue to 
receive priority. The work done so far on water 
management has found little application under actual 
farm situations. Emphasis will, therefore, have to be 
more on applied aspects as well as on problems of 
drainage and rising water table. Similarly, not much 
work has been done to monitor changes in weather 


pattern as affecting agriculture and develop suitable 


models for different situations. Accordingly, a strong 
research programme in agro-meteorology will be a 


- mew priority area. 


1.115 Inputs : An important aspect of future res- 
earch is to increase the fertiliser-use elficiency. Only 
20—30 per cent of the applied nitrogen is actually uti- 
lised by the plants. The balance is lost due to denitri- 
fication and leaching. There is thus an urgent need 
to strengthen research on nitrogen-use efficiency, par- 
ticularly under humid conditions and phosphorous- 
use efficiency, and tackle micronutrient deficiencies 
appearing under intensive agriculture. Biological 
fixation of nitrogen will be an important area for re- 
search in the coming years. Concerned eiforts need 
to be made to expand the range of plants that can 
utilise atmospheric nitrogen and grow without apply- 


. ing nitrogenous fertilisers. 


1.116 Agricultural engineering : There is need for 
selective mechanisation to enhance yields and to mini- 


-eries, brackishwater fish culture 


rilse losses. Prototypes already available have not 
\-t reached the farmers due to absence. of proper 
ranufacturing set-up. Research would thus conti- 
nue to develop and improve appropriate equipment 
and machinery for the whole range of crops and 
cropping systems. This would cover action for safe 
and economic collection, handling, processing and 
transport of animal wastes as also re-cycling of pro- 
cessed wastes for promoting integrated nutrient use. 

1.117 Animal sciences.: Research in animal scien- 
ces has been primarily related to the improvement of 
productivity of indigenous breeds of livestock and to 
evolving new breeds with high production potential 
and adapted to tropical environmental conditions. 
This will be intensified during the Seventh Plan 


period. In regard to poultry production, research 


effort will be directed to further improvernent of layer 


and broiler strains through alternative breeding strate- 
gies. In the case of sheep, goat and fur animals, there 
has been substantial improvement in the production 
of wool and meat and progress in the introduction of 
new fur animal species especiaily lamb-pelt sheep and 
skin rabbits. During the Seventh Plan period atten- 
tion will be given to improving carpet woo! produc- 
tion and quality especially through selection of im- 
portant indigenous breeds and ‘pelt production in 
sheep through crossing with Karakul. Research on 
other livestock species, viz., camel, yak, mithun and 
equine, initiated during the Sixth Plan period, will 
also be intensified. 

1.118 In animal health, there has been little emp- 
hasis on development of systems for monitoring, sur- 
veillance and forecasting of impcrtant animal diseases 
except in the case of Foot and Mouth Disease. This 
will receive attention during the Seventh Plan period. 
Work on diseases such as Thielariasis, Mycotoxicosis 
and other emerging diseases will be taken up. Emp- 
hasis will also be laid on utilisation of newer bio- 
technologies such as genetic engineering in viruses, 
tumor immunology and immuno-parasitclogy. For 
this a Biotechnology Centre is being set up at the 


Indian Veterinary Research Institute (IVRI), and 


research projects in other Institutes and Agricultural 
Universities will be encouraged in these areas. 
1.119 Fisheries : In inland fisheries, the major 
thrust would be on capture fisheries, cold water fish- 
and acquaculture 
engineering. Research will also be undertaken on 
the genetic improvement of carps, control of fish dis- 
eases and environmental monitoring. In marine 
fisheries, research would include study of the fisheries 
resources of the Exclusive Economic Zone (REZ) 
and development of open sea culture systems, Fisher- 
ies technological research would lay emphasis on har- 


shore and off-shore 


vesting technology suitable for in 
development of 


fishery resources and inland waters, 
technology for diversification of marine products and 


research on fuel saving devices for mechanised fishing 


boats. 
1.120 Transfer of technology : The transfer 


technology programme of ICAR involves four major 
projects, namely, National Demonstrations, Opera- 
tional Research Projects (ORP), Krishi Vigyan Ken- 
dras (KVK) and Lab-to-Land Programme. About 
2500 National Demonstrations in 47 districts are be- 
ing conducted annually while 38 Operational Res- 
earch Projects with 94 centres are operating through- 
out the country. In addition, 89 KVKs and 8 Trai- 
ner Training Centres (TTC) have already been estab- 
lished as innovative vocational training institutions. 
In the second phase (1982—-84) the Lab-to-Land pro- 
gramme covered 75,000 small and marginal farming 
families and landless agricultural labourers. During 
the Seventh Plan period, more emphasis will be given 
to demonstration of improved production technology 
in pulses and oilseeds grown under rainfed conditions. 
The emphasis in operational research projects will 
gradually shift towards identification of cultural, eco- 
nomic, technological and institutional . constraints 
limiting crop production. The success achieved in 
the establishment of KVKs should inspire the Central 
and State agencies to plan for having more such units. 
The Lab-to-Land programme would be continued 
with suitable modifications. 

1.121 Agricultural Education : ‘The ICAR opera- 
ted 18 schemes under the agricultural education prog- 
ramme covering 3 major aspects, viz., (i) institutional 
development, (ii) qualitative improvement of agri- 
cultural education and research; and (iii) manpower 
development. All these programmes are proposed 
to be continued during the Severth Plan period with 
the necessary modifications in the light of experience. 
New advanced centres for post-graduate agricultural 
research and education would be set up to cover 
more disciplines. Courses in agricultural manage- 
ment would be introduced in NAARM to develop 
appropriate understanding of the emerging discip- 
lines. Human Resources Development will receive 
additional emphasis. 


1.122 NARP: The National Agricultural Res- 
earch Project (NARP) has extended in dimension, 
covering 22 Agricultural Universities in 16 States, for 
which 67 sub-projects have so far been cleared for 
strengthening regional research capabilities of the par- 
ticipating universities and exoanding training facli- 
ties at the two ICAR Institutes, namely; NAARM 
and IARI. This project would be continued and would 
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also include horticulture, animal nutrition, animal 
health and transfer of technology for strengthening 
each regional research station. 

1.123 Bio-technology : The importance of organi- 
sing basic research programme in the field of bio- 
technology as applied to agriculture and allied sec- 
tors needs hardly any emphasis in view of the imme- 
diate need for breaking yield barriers in the major 
food crops, reducing dependence on non-renewable 
sources of energy and devzloping resistance to pests 
and diseases in plants and animals. This field of res- 
earch has received considerable impetus with the es- 
tablishment of the National Bio-technology Board. In 
pursuance of the policy of the Board, ICAR has de- 
veloped short-term and long-term programme in bio- 
technology covering molecular biology, plant tissue 
culture, biological nitrogen fixation, protoplast fusion, 
recombinant DNA technology, immunological bio: 
techniques in reproduction and fertility improvement 
of cattle buffalo, embryo transfer technology, and ge- 
netic engineering in Viruses. Research on bio-techno- 
logy would be organised at the three National Res- 
earch Centres—oneé each in crop production, animal 
production and animal health, as also through agri- 
cultural universities in a few selected locations. 

1.124 Weaker Sections and Backward Areas : The 
ICAR is operating 12 schemes meant for the develop- 
ment of SC|ST farmers and other farmers living in 
backward areas. These would be continued and 
strengthened during the Seventh Plan period. 


CO-OPERATION 

1.125 The Co-operative movement was started in 
India primarily as an alternative credit source to the 
village money lenders, However, over the succes- 
sive Five Year Plans considerable expansion and ci- 
versification took place and the co-operatives now 
cover the entire spectrum of activities in the rural 
areas. According to the latest available estimates, in 
1982-83 there were 94,089 primary agricultural cre- 
dit societies with a membership of 63.5 million. The 
number of borrowing members was 22.8 million, 
which worked out to 36 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. Their working capital stood ut Rs. 4841 
crores as on June 30, 1983. Further, the short-term 
credit advanced amounted to Rs. 1908 crores and 
the medium-term and long-term investment credit 
amounted to Rs, 660 crores. 


Review of Sixth Plan 

1.126 The progress in the accomplishment of the 
Plan targets in respect of important co-operative prog- 
rammes is given in Table 1.16. 


TABLE 1.16 
Progress of Co-operative Programmes—Sixth Plan 


ee nT 


Programme Unit 


(i) Short-term loans : Rs. crores 
(ii) Medium-termioans. ; : i as 
(iii) Long-term loans ; ; ; ; 
(iv) Value of agricultural produce marketed 
through co-operatives. ‘ : 
(v) Retail sale of fertilizers through co-opera- 


tives— 
(a) Quantity : : ; : million tonnes 
(b) Value . - i ; : Rs. crores 
- (vi) Value of consumer goods distributed in 
rural areas. a ‘ ; E ‘ rr 
(vii) Retail sale of consumer goods in urban 
areas. : ; . : ‘ = 7 
(viii) Capacity of cooperative godowns cons- 
tructed : : - : million tonnes 
(ix) Co-operative sugar factories installed ~ Nos. 
(x) Co-operative spinning mills installed é ea 
(xi) Cold storages installed. : : ‘ i 


1.127 While all round progress has been made in 
the field of credit by co-operatives, a few disquieting 
features deserve special mention. Although there has 
been an appreciable increase in the flow of co-opera- 
tive credit, there is no perceptible improvement in the 
recovery of loans, and overdues have continued to be 
high at various levels of credit structure even though 
the crops have been good in some years. The ratio 
of overdues to demand at primary agricultural credit 
societies level increased from 41.4 per cent in 1980-81 
to 43 per cent in 1951-82 and came down only mar- 
ginally to 40.9 per cent in 1982-83. The overdues 
in the short-term credit structure assumed alarming 
proportion in the North Eastern States. As for the 
primary land development banks, the percentage of 
overdues was 51 in 1980-81. It came down to 41 
in 1981-82 mainly due to the blocking of old loans 
and again increased to 43 in 1982-83. In the long- 
term loaning sector, the problem of mounting over- 
dues almost crippled the land development banks in 
9 States, viz., Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Bihar, Karnataka, Assam, West Bengal, Orissa 
and Tamil Nadu. 

1.128 The reorganisation of primary agricultural 
credit societies into viable units has been completed 


in all States except Gujarat, Maharashtra and Jammu 


and Kashmir. However, even in the States where 
the reorganisation has been completed, no substan- 
tial increase in the loaning business has been witnes- 
sed. Out of 94,089 primary agricultural credit so- 
cieties in the country in 1982-83, only 66,000 ‘socie- 
ties had full time paid Secretaries. About 34,000 
societies were running at loss. The Committee to Re- 
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~ Sixth Plan Achievement 
(1984-85) 
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view Arrangements for Institutional Credit for Agricul- 
ture and Rural Development (CRAFICARD) _ had 
made a number of recommendations for toning up the 
credit structure at various levels and particularly for 
developing the primary agricultural credit societies 
into miultipurpose viable units. | However, by and 
large, these recommendations have not been imple- 
mented by the State Governments. While the Sixth 
Plan target for disbursement of short-term loans for 
the country as a whole is likely to have been accom- 
plished, there have been great regional disparities. 
The eight States of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punjab and 
Rajasthan account for about 80 per cent of the total 
credit disbursed. The per hectare short-term credit 
disbursed varied from Rs. 4 in Assam to Rs, 718 
in Kerala (Annexure 4). The removal of regional 
disparities has assumed added importance with the 
introduction of the programme for Intensive Produc- 
tion of Rice in six eastern States and the consequent 
need for expansion of credit disbursement in these 
States. 

1.129 A major development in the field of credit 
during the Sixth Plan period was the setting up of 
National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment (NABARD) in July 1982. NABARD has 
now emerged as an apex national institution accredi- 
ted with all matters concerning policy, planning and 
operations in the field of credit for agriculture and 
other economic activities in the rural areas. It is, 
however, necessary to introduce flexibility in policies 
and simplify procedures and practices. 

1.130. The share of the co-operatives in total ferti- 


lizers distribution has shown a marginal increase from 
46 per cent in 1979-80 to 47 per cent in 1984-85. 
The limiting factors have been the induction of pub- 
lic sector agencies like Agro-Industries Corporations 
and private trade, inadequate availability of co-opera- 
tive credit due to high overdues, the high interest rate 
on bank credit and inadequate margins available to 
the co-operatives for fertilizer retailing. 

1.131 The value of agricultural produce marketed 
by co-operatives which was of the order of Rs. 1,750 
crores on the eve of the Sixth Plan is reported to have 
increased to Rs. 2,700 crores by the end of 1984-85. 
The development of agricultural cooperative market- 
ing, however, has been very uneven among different 
States. The agricultural produce marketed per hec- 
tare ranged from Rs. 8 in Rajasthan to Rs. 509 in 
Maharashtra (Annexure 4). The _ six States of 
Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Punjab 
and Uttar Pradesh contributed 81 per cent of the 
overall achievement. 

1.132 The Sixth Plan laid great emphasis on the 
development of professional manpower and appro- 
priate cadres to man the managerial posts, and for 
this purpose, recommended intensification of coopera- 
tive education and training programmes and their in- 
creased linkages to the growing and diversified needs 
of the various sectors of the co-operative movement. 
5,165 senior level personnel and 38,137 intermediate 
personnel received training in the Vaikunth Mehta 
National Institute of Co-operative Management and 
17 co-operative training colleges and 87 junior level 
co-operative training institutions. Too much depen- 
dence on Government funds has been a major cons- 
train in the expansion of co-operative training and 
education programmes. Also, evaluation of the train- 
ing programmes has not been given due attention. 

1.133 In short, the progress made under the vari- 
ous co-operative programmes during the Sixth Plan 
period presents a mixed picture, Although quantita- 
tively substantial progress has been made under the 
various programmes and the targets laid down in the 
Plan have been more or less achieved, a number of 
shortcomings have also been noticed in the implemen- 
tation of these programmes. In spite of the sizeable 
assistance provided to the co-operatively weaker 


States particularly in the North Eastern Region, the 
eo-operative movement in these States has ‘not yet 
picked up. By far the most serious lacuna has been 


the continued existence of high ievels of overdues in 


a large number of States which has eroded the over- 
all viability of primary co-operatives and has also ad- 
versely affected other fields of activity like marketing 
of agricultural produce, supply of agricultural inputs 
and distribution of consumer goods. 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan 
1.134 Co-operative development under the Seventh 
Plan will embody the following main tasks : 

(a) comprehensive development of primary agri- 
cultural credit societies to function as multi- 
purpose viable units; 

(b) realignment of the policies and procedures 
of co-operatives to expand the flow of credit 
and ensure supply of inputs and services 
particularly to the weaker sections; 

(c) taking up of special co-operative programmes 
for implementation in the underdeveloped 
States specially in the North Eastern Region; 
Strengthening the consumer co-operative 
movement in the urban as well as rural 
_areas so that it can play a pivotal role in 
the public distribution system; and 
(e) promoting professional management and 

strengthening of effective training facilities 

for improving the operational efficiency. 


(d) 


Targets of selected programmes 

1.135 Targets of selected programmes of co-opera- 
tive development envisaged for the Seventh Plan 
Period are indicated in Table 1.17. | 


Credit 

1.136 The primary agricultural credit societies are 
the sheet-anchor on which the entire co-operative 
structure rests. They not only supply short-term, 
mediumterm and longterm credit but also under- 
take marketing of agricultural produce, supply of agri- 
cultural inputs and distribution of consumer articles. 
This would call for considerable strengthening of the 


TABLE 1.17 


~~ Se ee id of Co-operative Programmes—Seventh Five Year Plan 
Programme See oe Ra SS PNY ORSON Men 
No. Unit Base Level Plan target — 
Sa mee eevee < 1984-85  1989-¢ 
(i) Short-term loans eee eee 0 
(ii) Medium term loans Rs. crores 2 500 554 
(iii) Long term loans . oe Ae 
5 1030 


(iv) Value of agricultural produce marketed through co-operatives _ 
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(v) Retail sale of fertilisers through cooperatives 
(a) Quantity ~. : : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
(b) Value . 


(vi) Value of consumer ee distributed in Sacata areas 


(vii) Retail sale of consumer goods by urban consumer pooneratives. 


(viii) Capacity of cooperative godowns constructed 
(ix) Cooperative sugar factories to be installed 
(x) Cooperative spinning mills to be installed 
(xi) Cold storage to be instalied . 


primary agricultural credit societies, through appoint- 
ment of a minimum complement of staff and provi- 
sion of physical facilities, {t is also essential vo aug- 
ment the internal resources of the cooperatives by 
way of deposits. In this context effective measures 
are required to be taken to improve their recovery 
performance. 
1.137 The major thrust during the Seventh Plan 
period would be to ensure adequate flow to the wea- 
ker sections of the population and to the less deve- 
loped areas. For this purpose radical changes are re- 
quired in the procedures and operational formalities 
followed ‘for sanction and disbursement of credit. 
Credit for production, investment and consumption 
would be provided through a single window. Steps 
would be taken for the integration of short-term and 
long-term credit in a phased manner. The existing 
policy of separate water tight compartmenvalisation 
of the two credit structures would have to be given 
up. To give effect to the one window approach, the 
short-term credit structure would also provide invest- 
ment credit and similarly, the long-term credit struc- 
ture would also provide production credit. | 
1.138 Special measures. would be necessary for 
increasing the flow of credit in the States where the 


movement is weaker, particularly in the north eastern 


region. Assistance would be provided to the cooperatvie 
institutions in these States to strengthen their capital 
base through share-capical contribution and manage- 
rial subsidy. This would improve their borrowing ca- 
pacity from the NABARD. Similarly, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes constitute the weakest 
sections of the society and they need special support 
to enable them to avail themselves of institutional 
credit facilities. 

1.139 For improving the recovery climate and re- 
duction of overdues, greater stress would be laid on 
the supervision over proper utilisation of the loans 
and provision of extension services. Special recovery 
campaigns would be undertaken and coercive me- 
thods would be used against wilful defaulters. Along- 
side, it wou'd be necessary to ensure that loans would 
3 PC /85—6 
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continue to be provided to the non-defaulting and 
new members. 

1.140 A pilot scheme of mobile credit delivery 
system would be started for taking the co-operative 
banking system to the very door steps of the farmers. 
Under this scheme agricultural officers would be 
appointed to take care of primary societies! branches | 
of commercial banks for a group of villages. These 
officers would be expected to go to the vil'agers, 
assess their credit requirements and sanction the loans 
on the spot as also provide the necessary technical 
guidance to the farmers. They would also be res- 
ponsible for the recovery of loans. 


Cooperative Marketing 

1.141 The Seventh Plan would aim at strengthening 
the primary marketing societies and making their 
activities broad-based. While the cooperatives would 
continue to be the main institutional agency for pro- 
curement operations on behalf of the Government and 
commodity Corporations, they would also be deve- 


‘loped to undertake commercia!'outright business one- 


rations in important commodities not necessarily 


covered under the Price Support’ Programme. In other 


words, the endeavour will be to ensure that the mar- 
keting cooperatives are engaged in business through- 
out the year and not for limited periods just to faci- 
litate the procurement operations. It is proposed to 
forge effective links between the marketing coopera- 
tives and public sector commodity corporations such 
as the Food Corporation of India (FCI), Cotton 
Corporation of India (CCI) and Jute Corporation 
of India (JCI). Close coordination would also be 
effected among the marketing cooperatives, consumer 
cooperatives, Civil Supplies Corporations and the pub- 
lic distribution system. 

1.142 Considering their pre-dominant role in the 
disbursement of production credit, the infrastructural 
facilities available with them and the coverage of 
interior/remote areas, there is need for increasing the 
share of cooperatives in the overall distribution of 
fertilisers and other inputs in the country and deve- 


loping them as composite input distribution centres. 
It is envisaged that by the end of Seventh Plan per- 
iod the cooperatives would undertake the retail sale 
of fertilisers to the extent of 8.3 million tonnes, with 
their share in the overall distribution of fertilisers 
rising from 47 per cent in 1984-85 to 55 per cent 
in 1989-90. | 

1.143 The non-availability of adequate credit at 
reasonable rates and margins has been a serious 
constraint in expansion of cooperative marketing acti- 
vities including input distribution. To expand the 
role of cooperatives in the distribution of inputs, it 
would be necessary for the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI to provide refinance facilities to the State 
Cooperative Banks in respect of distribution credit 
provided by them to Primary Agricultural Credit 
Societies (PACSs) for undertaking cash sales of ferti- 
lisers, seeds, pesticides and agricultural implements. 
Similarly, the credit policies of the RBI have to be 
suitably oriented to help the cooperatives in develop- 
ing their business inthe marketing of agricultural 
commodities not necessarily covered by the price sup- 
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port operations. The RBI should also consider pro-— 


viding special line of credit on concessional rate of 
interest, reduced margin of security and credit period 
in excess of 90 days in respect of marketing and pro- 
curement operations. 


1.144 The cooperative distribution of fertilisers — 


should be considered as a service activity and not as 
a trading activity. During the Seventh Plan all the 
reorganised viable primary agricultural credit societ- 
ies would establish farmer service centres which would 
undertake the distribution of the entire range of 
agricultural inputs including chemical fertilisers, im- 
proved and hybrid varieties of seeds, pesticides and 
agricultural implements. 


Cooperative Processing 


1.145 The major weaknesses noticed in the working 
of the cooperative processing units, particularly rice 
mills and fruit and vegetable processing units, have 
been the under-utilisation of capacity and defietenere: 
in technical and financial management. The coopera- 
tive processing units would be required to focus 


their attention on i 
removing these weaknesses in’ the 


Seventh Plan so that they emerge as uscful organisa- 


tion for providing better return to the producers for ‘ 


the raw materials supplied to them pa 
oilseeds growers. In this eonnection t 
tern of cooperative Processing b 
be emulated. 


iticularly by the 
he NDDB* pat- 
y the growers would 


*Nitional Dairy Development Board : 


Cooperative Storage 

1.146 Considering the dimension of storage prob- 
lems in rural areas and to meet the growing needs 
and challenges on the food production and distribu- 
tion fronts, it is enviaged that during the Seventh 
Plan period an additional storage capacity of 2 mil- 
lion tonnes would be created in the cooperative Sec- 


- tor, Out of about 94,000 primary agricultural credit 


societies, about 40,000 societies have been equipped 
with their own godowns. During the Seventh Plan 
period efforts would be made to provide the remain- 
ing societies with godown facilities. 


Consumer Cooperatives 

1.147 Steps would be taken to accelerate the growth 
of consumer cooperatives in the Seventh Plan to en- 
able them to play effectively the pivotal role assigned 
to them in the distributive trade both in urban and 
rural areas ond in the public distributive 
system. Under the programme of urban consumer co- 
operatives, it is planned to cover all the State capitals 
and metropolitan cities having a population of 1 lakh 
and above by setting up department stores of varying 
sizes according to local requirements. It is proposed 
to increase the number of © 7artment stores from 
330 at the end of Sixth Plan to 430 by the end of 
Seventh Plan. In addition, it is proposed to assist 
Primary Consumers’ Ccoperative Stores'Wholesale! 
Central Consumer Cooperative Stores in setting up 
700 large|small-sized retail outlets so as to increase 
the number of such outlets from 31.960 at the end of 
Sixt Plan to 32,660 by the end of Seventh Plan. 
Alongside, efforts would be made to streamline the 
programme of distribution of ccnsumer articles 
in the rural areas through cooperatives. Out 
of 94,000 primary agricultural credit societies, 43,296 
societies have so far been covered under the rural 
consumer cooperative programme. It is contemplated 
to cover all the reorganised viable primary agricultural 
credit societies under this programme during the 
Seventh Plan period. A project approach for a cluster 
of villages to identity the needs of primary stores! 
societies for infrastructure, margin money, etc., will 
be followed. 

1.148 Steps would also be taken to foster close 
operational coordination among the urban consumer 
cooperatives, village societies and agencies concerned 
with the production, procurement and distribution of 
consumer goods for effective distribution. The 
National|/State Consumer Federations would be 
strengthened to ensure a regular supply: line to the 
retail structure. It is proposed to establish regional 
distribution centres, to centralise the purchasing of all 
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the consumer cooperatives working in specified regions 
in order to achieve better bargains in prices and to 
allow these institutions to concentrate on selling. 
Steps would also be taken to built up a cadre of key 
personnel to hold managerial and supervisory positions 
so as to improve operational efficiency in consumer 
cooperatives, 


Cooperative Training and Education 

1.149 The cooperative training and education pro- 
grammes would be intensified and increasingly linked 
to the growing and diversified needs of the various 
sectors of the cooperative movenient. The capacity of 
the Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative 
Management is proposed to be increased from the 
present level of 5000 to 6000 in the Seventh Plan. 
Similarly, the training output of cooperative colleges 


located in the different States would be increased to - 


51,800 in the Seventh Plan against 38,000 ir the 


Sixth Plan through effective capacity expansion of the 


existing 17 colleges and the setting up of three more 
colleges. The number of junior cooperative training 


centres is proposed to be raised to 150 by the end of © 


the Seventh Plan from the existing 83 centres. 


IV ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 
Review of the Sixth Plan 

1.150 The development of animai husbandry is 
envisaged as an integral part of a sound system of 
diversified agriculture. Increases in the productivity 
of milch cattle were sought to be achieved during the 
Sixth Plan period through the establishment of 500 
key village blocks and 122 intensive cattle develop- 
ment projects. Cross-breeding of cattle with exotic 
dairy breeds was accelerated through the establishment 
of frozen semen stations in different States. The herd 
registration scheme with its three units in Punjab, 
Kerala and Assam was continued for locating superior 
germ plasm of selected recognised breeds of cattle and 
buffaloes. 

1.151 At the Central Poultry Breeding Farms, poul- 
try layer strains like HH-260 and BH-78 were evolved 
and released to the commercial farms. The I.C.A.R. 
also evolved high egg-laying strains like ILI-80 and 
fast growing broiler strains such as IBL-80 and IBB- 
80 for release. For the marketing of eggs, 111 egg 
and poultry production-cum-marketing centres were 
established during the Plan period. A National 
Hatchery Registration Programme was also introduced 
during the Plan period to enforce production and 
supply of quality chicks of both layer and broiler 
types. 

1.152 At the end of Sixth Plan period, there were 
14,849 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in the 
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and Karnataka. 


country, as against the target of 14,088. Besides, 
19,286 veterinary first aid centres were established, 
as against the Plan target of 18,483, to provide animal 
health facilities near the doorsteps of farmers. For 
disease diagnosis, establishment of five regional disease 
diagnostic laboratories was taken up at Gurgaon, 
Patna, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad and Jhansi. For 
disease surveiliaiice, anitnal disease surveillance Centres 
in 12 States were established during the Plan period. 

1.153 In regard to sheep development, the Central 
Sheep Breeding Farm, Hissar, supplied 2,460 rams to 
the various State sheep breeding farms for multiplica- 
tion and distribution of breeding material to the 
breeders for upgrading their flocks in the field. To 
give price incentive to the shepherds, sheep and wool 
marketing federations operated in the States of Rajas- 
than, Gujarat and Jammu and Kashmir during the 
Plan period. 


1.154 The Central Fodder Seed Production Farm, 
Hessarghatta, was fully developed and it reached a 
production level of 1,600 quintals of improved seeds 
per annum. Another such farm was established at - 
Barpetta in Assam during the Plan period to be rus 
by the State Farms Corporation of India. The seven 
planned station for forage production and demonstra- 
tion located in the different agro-ecological regions of 
the country proved quite effective in technology trans- 
fer and in helping the State Governments in their 
fodder popularisation programme. 

1.155 The Operation Flood II Project started opera- 
tion in 21 States and 4 Union Territories (Goa, Anda- 
man, Pondicherry and Mizoram). ‘The major thrust 
of this project was to disperse dairy development acti- 
vity and implement it through a three tier cooperative 
structure. Thus, the producer became an active parti- 
cipant in the functioning of the various milk plants. 
29,000 village milk producers’ cooperatives were orga- 
nised to cover and benefit 3.18 million farm families 
with an average rural milk procurement of 5.53 million 
litres per day. Further, the World Bank-assisted, inte- 
grated cattle-cum-dairy development projects were 
completed in the States of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
Also, three Centrally Sponsored 
Dairy Development Projects were implemented in the 
districts of (i) Darrang, Dibrugarh and Sibsagar, (11) 
Cachar (Assam), and (iii) Jammu (J&K) so as to 
develop areas not covered by the Operation Flood II 
project. | To make available the trained technical 
manpower for implementing the various dairy pro- 
jects, an Institute of Rural Management was set up at 
Anand (Gujarat) during the Sixth Plan period. 

1. 156 Achievements in respect of important pro- 
grammes of animal husbandry and dairying during 
1983-84 and 1984-85 are given tn Table 1.18. 
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TABLE 1.18 


Animal Husbandry and Dairying Progress—Sixth Plan 


Item 
Ge waleee Aue oe 
(ii) Eggs . 
(iii) Wool 


_ (iv) Intensive cattle development projects. oar 
» (v) Insemination with exotic bull semen per annum 
(vi) Frozen semen stations . : 
(vii) Cross-bred female animals 

(viii) Intensive sheep development projects 


(ix) Intensive egg and poultry production-cum-marketing centres 


(x) Veterinary hospitals/dispensaries . 
(xi) Liquid milk plants 


‘Targets of Livestock Production 


1.157 It is planned to reach an annual production 
level of 51.00 million tonnes of milk by the end of. 


the Seventh Plan, against the base level production of 
38.80 million tonnes in 1984-85, implying an annual 
growth rate of 5.6 per cent. The target for annual 
egg production has been fixed at 19,900 million by 


1589-90, against the base level of 13,475 million, 


BRUTE «er aie: Sixth Plan Achievement 
Unit Base Targe 1983-84 1984-85 
Level 1984-85 
1979-80 
~Seilion tonties ee ee ee 37.00 38.80 


Million Nos. 12020 13000 12590 13475 
Million Kgs. 33.50 39.00 36.50 37.15 
Nos. 110 139 118 122 
Million Nos. 4.55 10.00 7.38 8.38 
Nos. 28 _ 46 44 48 
Million Nos. N.A. i 3.87 4.14 
Nos. | 21 33 26 28 
Nos. 100 124 111 111 
Nos 12017 14088 14123 14849 

142 181 155 166 


giving an annual growth rate of 8.1 per cent. The 
wool production would be increased from 38.40 
million kgs. in 1984-85 to 43.00 million kgs by 1989- 
90, showing a growth rate of 2.20 per cent. The 
projected targets of livestock products are given in 
Table 1.19. The State-wise breakup of targets of milk 
and egg production are given in Annexure 5. 


TABLE 1.19 : 
Targets of production of livestock products—Seventh Plan 


ny ee aie da ale el ys ee 

Item | Unit Base Level 1984-85 Planttarget 1989-0 
(i) Milk Million tonnes 38.80 51.00 
Gv Eggs . Million Nos. 13475 19,900 
Million Kgs. 38.40 43.00 


ee rs 


(iii) Wool 


Objectives, Approach and Strategy-Seventh Plan 
1.158 The first objective is to provide the infrastruc- 
ture necessary to achieve accelerated growth in live- 
stock products, The second objective is to consoli- 
date the gains achieved under the various programmes 
of animal husbandry during the Sixth Flan period. The 
third objective is to enable as large a section of the 
rural population as possible, including the small and 
marginal farmers, agricultural labourers, tribals and 
Girijans to improve their nutritional and economic 
status by providing them gainful and fuller employment 

through livestock rearing. 

1.159 The programmes in the animal husbandry 

sector to achieve these objectives are as follows: 
(i) Cross-breeding of cattle with exotic dairy 
breeds. Care would be taken to see that 


crossing with the established indigenous 
breeds is avoided, | 


(ii) Continue intense breeding amongst cross- 


bred cattle using progeny tested bulls so as 
to ultimately establish breeds of cross-bred 


cattle suitable for the different agro-climatic 
areas of the country; 

(iii) development of indigenous breeds of cattle- 
and buffaloes of both draught and dual 
purpose types; 

(iv) Improvement of buffaloes through selective 

breeding; . 
Strengthening|expansion of infrastructure of 
the farms to make available good breeding 
material to meet the requirements of the 
various livestock development programmes 
sponsored by the Rural Development Depart- 
ment; 

(vi) increasing the availability of animal health 

facilitres at the doorstep of the farmers to 
safeguard their livestock; 


(v) 


- (viii) Liquid milk pleats. 


ee = eT Cee a te ee ee 


livestock health facilities, 


(vii) increasing the production of quality fodder 
seeds and adopting mixed farming eystem as 
also suitable crop rotations to make avail- 
able adequate fodder resources; 

rearing of sheep ind goats to augment the 
production of wool and meat as also rearing 
of rabbits for fur and meat; and 


(viii) 


(ix) organising sheep breeders and poultry far- 
mers into cooperatives upto the marketing 
federation level so as to prevent their ex- 
ploitation by the middlemen. 

1.160 The projected targets of selected programmes 

of Animal Husbandry and Dairying for the Seventh 
Plan are given in Table 1.20. 


TABLE 1.20 


eemeneet  R  R 


Item 


‘@ Intensive Cattle Development Project (ICDP) 
(ii) Insemination with exotic bull semen per annum 
(iii) Frozen semen stations . 

(iv) Crossbred female cows. 

(v) Intensive sheep development projects 

(vi) Intensive egg and poultry production cum marketing centres 
(vii) Veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 


Programmes 

1.161 Cattle and buffalo Paclonnient: In order 
to increase milk production and to improve draught 
powers, the programmes tor improvement of various 
breeds in respect of cows and buffaloes coupled with 
other essential and supporting inputs like production 
of high merited breeding bulls, adequate and scientific 
feeding, modern management practices, provision of 
etc., will continue to be 
implemented during the Seventh Plan period. Efforts 
will be made to bring at Jeast 25 million cows under 
the cross breeding programme. 
1,162 The work on embryo transfer technology willl 
be taken up for the first time in the Seventh Plan to 
bring quick improvement in the genetic structure of 
the animals. The programme of progeny testing of 
cross-bred bulls under field conditions would continue 
and be extended to all the States. Many high yielding 


animals, when not in milk, are often reported to be 
disposed of.in the metropolitan cities and thus, their 
valuable germplasm is wasted. Measures would be 
taken to conserve such elite animals and their valuable 
progeny for continuous milk production purposes. 

1.163 The role of cattle and bulfaloes as draught 
animals has, of late, gained importance in view of the 
unprecedented hike in the prices of diesel and petrol 
for farm operations and rural transport. In this con- 
text, the development of about 20 indigenous breeds 
of Indian cattle and buffaloes, which are well known 
for their milk production, draught capacity; sturdiness, 
heat tolerance and disease resistance, would be taken 
up during Plan period. 


Seventh Plan Targets for di ifferent Items of Animal Hashanvory and Dairying 


. Base -—-Seventh 

Unit Level Plan target 
1984-85 1989-90 

. Nos, 122 155 
Million Nos. 8.38 2233 
Nos. _. eee | ary 
Million Nos. 4.48 8.00 
Nos. 28 : 38 
= Wes 129 

= 14849 19452 

52 | 166 207 


1.164. Buffalo contributes more than 50 per cent of 
the milk production and has established itself to be 
an important dairy animal in most parts of the coun- 
try. Efforts will be made to select and multiply 
superior buffalo germplasm through establishment and 
strengthening of large buffalo breeding farms. Work 
on the establishment of the Buffalo Research Institute _ 
at Hissar has been initiated by the ICAR. It is re- 
commended that this Institute may be completed in 
the Seventh Plan to conduct research and development 
on the buffalo for solving problems relating to produc- 
tion, reproduction and nutrition in buffaloes. 7 

1.165 Poultry development : The infrastructure al- 
ready available in the Central poultry breeding farms 
as well as the State poultry farms should be adequately 
strengthened for taking up scientific breeding in -egg 
and broiler strains for getting optimum production 
and supply of parent stock to the farmers. . Backyard 
poultry farming should be introduced in villages on a 
Cluster basis to improve the nutritional and economic 
status of the rural poor, particularly the tribals. In 
line with the policy to discontinue import of grand 
parent stock, research and development activities will 
be intensified in the poultry farms for evolving high 
yielding strains and lines within the country. Produc- 
tion of poultry meat through broiler industry has been 
augmented in the recent past, rising from the negli- 
gible level in the fiftees to 60 million by the end of 
1984-85. The development of new lines of broilers 
would’ be taken up at the Central poultry breeding 
farm in Chandigarh apart from the farms in the 
private sector. The requirement of broiler chicks 
is expected to reach 200 million by 1989-90, 


- 4.166 Marketing of eggs and poultry both to meet 
the internal demand and for export would be channe- 
lised through the organised sector. It is recommen- 
ded that NAFED should be assisted to continue its 
efforts to take a major share in the marketing of eggs 
and poultry both at regional and national levels. 
Facilities for the training of farmers in various aspects 
of poultry farming should be created in the State Poul- 
try Farms. Financial support should also be provided 
to the State Poultry Corporations|/Federations to 
assist the various poultry production units, intensive 
production-cum-marketing projects, etc., to strengthen 
their infrastructure for the production of quality 
layers, broiler chicks and eggs for supply to the far- 
mers. 

1.167 Sheep and wool developinent: The woollen 
industry in the country has grown fast and the demand 
for superior wool has increased manifold but the pro- 
duction of fine wool from indigenous sources is too 
low to-meet this rising demand, In consequence, the 
country is at present importing about 18—~20 million 
kgs of fine wool worth Rs. 50 crores every year. In 
order to restrict this import, it is recommended that 
exotic fine wool rams, which are required to imple- 
ment the various programmes for cross breeding and 
development of fine wool sheep during the Seventh 
Plan period, should be imported. 

1.168 The carpet wool sheep improvement pro- 
gramme will have two objectives during the Seventh 
Plan period, namely, (i) to improve quality; and (ii) 
to increase quantity of wool by adopting selective 
breeding among the various carpet wool breeds. In 
order to avoid exploitation of the poor sheep farmers 
by the middlemen, the State Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tions in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Jammu and Kashmir 
would be strengthened and similar organisations would 
be established in the States of Karnataka and Maha- 
tashtra in the Seventh Plan. 

1.169 Piggery development : Pig production has 
now become an economic enterprise. This is mainly 
due to the availability of quality pigs and cross-bred 
pigs from the different Government farms for supply to 
the farmers. Pig production-cum-marketing schemes 
would be taken up in an intensive manner in the 
Seventh Plan in the north eastern States where con- 
Sumption as well as price of pork is high. 

1.170 Other livestock : It is planned to take up 
programmes for the improvement of equines, camels 
and yaks. For this purpose, farms of important indi- 
genous breeds of horses will be established. In order 
to preserve and develop Yak, it is recommended to set 
up two yak breeding farms—one each in the north- 
eastern and north-western sectors. For bringing about 
improvement in the economy of the desert areas, camel 
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development would be organised through the setting 
up of camel breeding farms. eee 

1.171 Slaughter houses and meat processing . The 
demand for hygienic meat is increasing in the country. 
At present there are about 2,800 municipal slaughter 
houses functioning in the country. Most of theni, 
however, lack the minimum basic amenities for the 
production of hygienic meat. Therefore, it is necessary 
to modernise and improve the slaughter houses in the 
metropolitan and other cities. 

1.172 Feed and fodder development : The Seventh 
Plan target for milk production has been kept at 51.00 
million tonnes. It is estimated that an additional area 
of 2.5 million hectares will have to be brought under 


- fodder crops to ensure the availability of green fodder 


for the livestock. Non-availability of quality seeds of 
high yielding fodder varieties has remained a major 
constraint in the development of fodder resources. 
Considerable emphasis, therefore, will have to be laid 
on quality seed production by all the agencies engaged 
in the production of fodder seeds. To supplement 
these efforts, the services of progressive farmers will 
be utilised. oe | 

1.173 The on-going fodder minikit demonstratiot 
programme will be continued and considerably enlar- 
ged to cover all the States and Union Territories. The 
State Forest Departments should also take up sccial 
forestry programmes in the marginal lands and de- 
graded forest areas for the cultivation of fodder trees. 
In addition, the development of community pasture 
lands should also be undertaken. 

1.174 Animal health : Extensive programmes of 
livestock development are being launched in the coun- 
try. These programmes cannot succeed until and un- 
less a well organised animal health service is built up 
and also protection of livestock against deadly diseases 
is ensured, Valuable exotic germplasm is facing great 
risk from various animal diseases. Besides the on- 
going schemes, it is envisaged to augment veterinary 
aid facilities by increasing the number of veterinary 
hospitals, dispensaries and veterinary aid/stockman 
centres so as to provide at least one veterinarian for 
every 10,000 cattle units.. To ensure an effective ani- 
mal health cover, disease surveillance, clinical diagnos- 


_ tic facilities and monitoring will be improved, and 


vaccine production will be augmented to about 43 
million doses per annum by the end of Seventh Plan 
period.. Vaccinations against Rinderpest and Foot and 
Mouth Disease will be stepped up. It is aimed to 
completely eradicate Rinderpest by the end of Seventh 
Plan period. 

1.175 The National Veterinary Biological Products 
Quality Control Centre at Gurgaon will be completed 
during the Seventh Plan period so as to have effective 
quality control over the biological products. The 


Disease Control Programme would be launched on a 
national basis to combat foot and mouth disease, con- 
tagious bovine pleuro pneumonia in cattle, Marek’s 
and Pullorum disease in poultry, swine fever in pigs 
and rabies in dogs. 

1.176 Animal Husbandry Statistics : Collection of 
reliable data pertaining to the production of livestock 
products is equally important for proper planning and 
successful implementation of the livestock develop- 
ment programmes. The existing scheme pertaining to 
sample surveys on estimation of production of milk, 
eggs, wool and meat in various States and Union 
Territories may be continued in the Seventh Plan. The 
State Governments would be persuaded to strengthen 
and eStablish statistical data collection agencies besides 
the establishment of livestock information and manage- 
ment systems. The various development programmes 
in the Seventh Plan would be closely monitored to 
ensure adherence to the time-schedule. 

1.177 Dairy development : Cooperatives are play- 
ing an important role in dairy development by provid- 
ing various Services like provision of technical inputs 
for milk production, collection of milk, processing and 
marketing of milk and milk products. The potential 
of this programme for bringing about rapid socio- 
economic changes of rural people is immense. This 
programme also plays a significant role in generating 
employment opportunities in the country. 

1.178 Operation Flood II Project : Operation Flood 


II Project would continue to be the major dairy deve- 


lopment programme under the Seventh Plan. This pro- 
ject is expected to cover practically all the States and 
four Union Territories of Andamans, Soa, Pondi- 


cherry and Mizoram. This project would be imple- 


mented through a 3-tier cooperative structure with a 
Federation at the apex. It is envisaged to increase the 
number of milk sheds from 116 in 1984-85 to 175 
by the end of Seventh Plan. The main thrust of this 
project would be the dispersal of dairy development 
activities on a wider scale in the country. It is pro- 
posed to increase the average milk procurement from 
the rural areas from 5.53 million litres per day in 
1984-85 to 11.50 million litres per day in 1989-90. 
It is also proposed to increase the number of farm 
families to be covered under this project from 3.48 
million in 1984-85 to about 10 million in 1989-90. 
Similarly, the number of primary milk producers’ 
societies would be increased from 29,000 in 1984-85 
to 50,000 in 1989-90. It is envisaged to develop 
further the national milk grid to meet the require- 
ments of the four metropolitan and other big cities 
especially during the lean season. This grid will also 
help to even out inter-regional differences between the 
supply and demand for milk. It is planned to establish 
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a third dairy in Delhi to meet the growing demand for 
milk. 

1.179 In February, 1984, the Government of India 
constituted a Committee to evaluate the performance 
of the Indian Dairy Corporation|the National Dairy 
Development Board with reference to the specific ob- 
jectives of the Operation Flood I Project. The Com- 
mittee submitted its Report by the end of December, 
1984. While appreciating that the approach adopted 
in the Operation Flood II project was sound, the Com- 
mittee felt that the effort in its implementation had not 
been free from difficulties. The time taken in reaching 
agreement with the State Governments as well as 
in organising the cooperatives differed from State to 
State and district to district. Thus the pace of 
implementation of the project was not uniform and 
hence there was shortfall in the achievement of tar- 
gets laid down in the project. The Report has indi- 
cated several measures for improvements, the more 
important of which are stepping up the effort to 
increase milk production, revision of the patterns 
of assistance by the IDC to the dairy cooperatives, 
review of the pricing policies for procurement of 
milk, restructuring of the IDC and the NDDB, and 
setting up Dairy Councils in each State for coordi- 
nating the various activities. The Report of the Com- 
mittee is currently being examined by the Government 
and it is hoped that the project will continue with 
greater intensity and the whole system of milk produc- 
tion, distribution and marketing will be streamlined, 
benefiting about 10 million farm families and cover- 
ing a breedable cattle population of 15 million by the 
end of the Seventh Plan period. 


1.180 Other dairy development programmes : The 


- Integrated Dairy Development Projects would be conti- 


nued in Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. Besides, it is 
proposed to extend this project in the districts not 
covered under the Operation Flood II Project. The 
Delhi Milk Scheme would be expanded in its capacity 
from 3.75 lakh litres to 5 lakh litres of milk per day. 


In the State Sector, the dairy development programme 


would be mainly confined to the consolidation and 
strengthening of the existing dairy plants. Efforts 
would also be made to complete carly the different 
milk plants under construction so that they would be 
utilised for handling the fluid milk outside the Opera- 
tion Flood II Project areas. It is suggested that ade- 
quate provision of margin money should be made for 
raising the working capital of dairy projects, for mak- 
ing milk purchase payments to farmers in time. The 
State Governments would provide funds to procure 
plant and machinery for increasing the through-put of 
existing milk plants outside the Operation Flood II 
Project so as to make these plants 


economically 
viable, 


1.181 Organised dairy ~schemes have so far been 
concentrated on the handling of fluid milk. As such, 
they have to leave out areas from which milk cannot 
be easily transported because these areas are not 
connected by good transport systems. Most of these 
areas happen to be backward areas. It is proposed 
to give assistance for the conversion of fluid milk into 
traditional milk products. - 


1,182 Dairy development and milch cattle dis‘ribu- 


tion schemes under the IRDP could not create the 
desired impact in increasing milk production during 
the Sixth Plan period since the dairy cattle were distri- 
buted sparsely and there were no tie-up arrangement 
for marketing produce. Adequate arrangements for 
animal health care were also lacking. It is, therefore, 
recommended that remedial measures should be 
taken. These could comprise (i) distribution of milch 
cattel on a cluster basis, (ii) linking the potential milk 
producing areas with the nearest milk plants so that 
the farmers get remunerative prices, (iii) organising 
the milk producers into cooperative societies, (iv) 


providing animal health care facilities to the farmers - 


and (v) making arrangements for training of farmers 
and their women folk. — r. 


V. FISHERIES 


Review: of the Sixth Plan . 
1.183 Fish:production increased from 2.34 million 
tonnes in 1979-80 to 2.28 million tonnes in 1984-85, 
showing a-growth rate of 3.1 per cent per annum. 
Generally speaking fish production from inland waters 
in India is showing better performance than the cap- 
ture fisheries in the marine sector because of the in- 
troduction of scientific: fish. farming in tanks and 
ponds through Fish Farmers’ Development Agencies, 


culturé-cum-capture- fisheries in small and medium © 


reservoirs and as substantial increase in fish seed pro- 
duction brought about by-the adoption of commer- 
cial hatchery systems during Sixth Plan. 

1,184 Fisheries have ample scope for development. 
Besides producing nutritive food at the village level, 
it provides opportunities for self-employment in rural 
areas. During the Sixth Plan, the emphasis in inland 
fisheries was to increase additional fish producticn by 
fish. farming, and this resulted in increasing inland 
fish production from 848 thousand tonnes in 1979-89 
to about 1100 thousand tonnes in 1984-85. 

1.185 In the marine sector the progress has been 
slow during the Sixth Plan period. One of the main 
reasons was that against the target of introduction of 
200 deep sea fishing vessels to exploit Exclusive Eco- 
nomic Zone (EEZ) resources, only 75 vessels could 
be introduced. However, during the period fishing 
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industry showed considerable interest in chartering 
fishing vessels and their number increased to 90. About 
two-third of marine fish production even now 1s 
contributed by 1,54,000 non-mechanised traditional 
boats operating in the narrow coastal belt and the 
remaining one-third of marine production comes 
from 20,000 mechanised boats. The contribution of 
large trawlers exploiting EEZ so far has been only 
1 per cent of total marine fish production. 

1.186 For exploration of fishery resources in. the 
EEZ during the Sixth Plan period, it was decided to 
strengthen the Exploratory Fisheries Project, now 
renamed Fisheries Survey of India (FSI). The FSI 
completed survey of 34,000 sq. km in the EEZ; in 
addition, 65,000 sq. km were partially covered and 
32,000 sq. km monitored, upto the end of 1983-84. 

1.187 As against the target of five major harbours 


fixed for the Sixth Plan to provide landing and berthing 
facilities for fishing boats, four fishing harbours at 


Roychowk, Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam have 
been commissioned. In addition, berthing facilities 
were provided at 59 small landing centres and at nine 
thinor fishing harbours. Currently, construction work 
is in progress at 38 sites for providing landing and 
berthing facilities for fishing vessels. 

1.188 During the Sixth Plan period, the work on the 
Integrated Fisheries Project (IFP) and at the Central 
Institute of Fisheries for Nautical and. Engineering 
Training Cochin (CIFNET) was reviewed for reorga- 
nisation and strengthening. The work of IFP in deve- 
loping new products for consumers as well as under- 
taking the marketing of canned products of non- 
conventional varieties of fish was encouraging. The 
scope and coverage of the Central Institute of Coastal 
Engineering for Fisheries (CICEF). was enlarged to 
cover survey, design and preparation of project reports 
on brackish’ water -fish farms in adition to the on-. 
going work of survey and designing the minor and 
major harbours. 

1.189 During the Sixth Plan, work on the new 
schemes of development of Inland Fisheries Statistics 
and techno-socio-economic survey .of fishermen com- 
munities was initiated. A Group Accident Insurance 
Scheme for Fishermen in inland, marine and estuar‘ne 
sectors was also introduced. Further, a National Wel- 
fare Fund was created for undertaking welfare acti- 
vities for the benefit of fishermen in the country. 


Approach, Strategy and Programmes—Seventh Plan 

1.190 Marine fisheries : India has vast potential 
fishing resources comprising 2.02 million sq. km EEZ, 
7,517 km of coastline, 29,000 km of rivers, 1.7 million 
hectares of reservoirs, 0.902 million hectares of 
brackish water areas and 0.753 million hectares of 
tanks and ponds both for inland and marine fish pro- 
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duction. The main thrust will be on exploitation of 
KEZ by promotion of investment in deep sea fishing, 
especially to harvest resources beyond 40 fathoms. 
For coastal fishing, besides introducing new motorised 
and mechanised fishing craft, attempts will be made to 
expand diversified coastal fishing. The new gears and 
improved design of boats will also be introduced for 
ensuring better returns to 1.8 million traditional 
fishermen operating in the coastal belt. The alter- 
native raw materials like fibre reinforced plastic (FRP) 
and ferro-cemeni for fishing crafts will increasingly 
be used as a substitute for scarce and costly timber 
currently used in the construciion of fisning craft. Strict 
emiorcement of the Maritime Zones of India (Reguia- 
tion of Foreign Fishing Vessels) Rules, 1982 will be 
taken up to e1iminate conflict between the mechanised 
boat operators and traditional fishermen. 

1.191 For the operation of both mechanised and 
deep sea fishing vessels, adequate landing and berthing 
facilities will be provided by completing the on-going 
construction. of major aud minor fishing harbours. 


Priority will be given to constructing small fish land- — 


ing centres for use by traditional fishermen operating 
1,54,000 fishing crafts and contributing as much as 
two-thirds of total marine fish production, Insurance 


cover to fishing crafts and gears will be introduced 


and welfare schemes for fishermen will be imple- 
mented. 


1.192 Product development for domestic and export 
markets from unconventional fish of low value, landed 


by mechanised boats and trawlers, will be taken up. 
In addition, handling and processing facilities will be 
Strengthened. to save quality fish landed in large quan- 


tities during. the good fishing season. Post-harvest 


technology in preserving, processing and marketing of 
fish will get due attention to ensure proper and fresh 
fish supply to consumers in coastal areas as well as in 
the interior areas, sae de a 
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1.193 Fish marketing in the cooperative sector will . - 


be encouraged to ensure better returns to the primary 
producer and fair price to the consumers. Emphasis 
will also be given to set up hygienic markets for sale 
of fish through an integrated cold chain of wholesale 
and retail outlets preferably under the corporate or 
cooperative sector. 

1.194 Out of the total 2,447 coastal fishing villages 
in the country, few selected villages will be grouped 
for setting up ‘Fisheries Industrial Estates’ for the first 
time, These estates, besides having landing centres with 
jetty and shore facilities, will also have facilities for 
processing, preservation and marketing of fish, Facili- 
ties for making nets, boats and Supply of diesel and 
Spare parts of engines, etc. will also be provided in 
these estates. 


‘in reservoirs. 


1.195 Fishery Survey of India (FSI) will be 
strengthened and reorganised for the expeditious sur- 
vey of the fishery resources of EEZ. In keeping with 
the growing need for trained manpower for the fish- 
ing industry, the Central Institute of Fisheries Nauti- 
eal and Engineering Training. Cochin (CIFNET) will 
be upgraded and_ strengthened. The Integrated 
Fisheries Project will be restructured with emphasis 
on processing and product development with sub-units 
on West and East Coasts. The Central Institute of 
Coastal Engineering for Fisheries (CICEF) will in- 
tensify its efforts-to accelerate brackish water survey 
and design of fish farms. 

1.196 Inland fisheries : The main emphasis will be 
on intensive fish farming in tanks and ponds through 


- the Fish Farmers’ Development Agencies and to intro- 


duce prawn farming in brackish water areas by estab- 
lishing “Area Development” prawn farming estates. 
These culturable resources will be the only source of 
additional inland fish production during the Seventh 
Plan period. This approach will also create a ‘Cadre’ 
of trained fish farmers in the country to undertake 
scientific fish farming and provide self-employment for 
them in rural areas. Minor and medium irrigation 
reservoirs will be developed for culture-cum-capture 
fisheries through cooperative societies for fishermen. 


_Judicicus stocking and management of the reservoirs 


will be undertaken by the cooperatives} corporations 
to raise the level of fish production from reservoirs, 
Further, sewage-fish culture, air-breathing fish culture 
and reclamation of Bheels and Mans for fish culture 
will also. get attention during the Plan period. 

1.197 Fish seed is the basic input for fish farming 
in tanks and ponds, and culture-cum-capture fisheries 
West Bengal has achieved a break- 
through in fish seed production by adopting commer- 
cial circular hatcheries. West Bengal now produces 
three-fifths of the total fish seed production in the 
country. It is recommended that attempts should 
be made by all the States to follow the example of 
West Bengal to become self-sufficient in fish seed pro- 
duction. The National Fish Seed Programme will be 
strengthened to support the State Governments in this 
effort. | 

1.198 Conservation of fish and fisheries in lakes, 
reservoirs, rivers and game fishery waters will be taken 
up to ensure sustained yield from capture fisheries. 
The declining trend in some of the important species 
of fish will be studied and remedial measures taken to 
conserve endangered species. 


Target of Fish Production and Selected Development 
Programmes 

1.199 Deep sea fishing to exploit EEZ. diversified 
fishing and introduction of new mechanised fishing 


vessels will contribute additional fish production in 
the marine sector whereas fish farming in tanks and 
ponds and culture-cum-capture fisheries in reservoirs 
will add to inland fish production. Conservation in 
both coastal fisheries and capture fisheries in the in- 
land waters will maintain the yield. Necessary infras- 
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tructure and marketing will be developed to ensure the 
transport of fish to consumers. 

1.200 Targets of selected iterns of fisheries along 
with fish production during the Seventh Plan period 
are given in Table 1.21. | 


TABLE 1.21 


i ri — 


a 
a — 


Item 


1. Fish production 
(a) Inland . 
(b) Marine . 


Total . 


to 


- Mechanised boats 


. Deep sea vessels 

. Harbours/Landing centres 

. Fish seed production (fry) 

. Water area under scientific fish culture 
. Fish farmers’ development agencies. 


——— 


SIND Bw 


1.201 Though fisheries development is a State sub- 
ject, fisheries and fishing beyond territorial waters 
and fisheries research and education are on the Union 
List. Hence, matters relating to fisheries development 
particularly in respect of inland fisheries development 
within territoria] waters are largely within the purview 
of the State Governments and only deep sea fishing 
comes directly within the ambit of the Centra] Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Fisheries Division in the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and Rural Development ex- 
ercises a coordinating role and assists in various pro- 
grammes being implemented by the State Govern- 
ments for the development of both inland and marine 
fisheries to achieve national targets. 

1.202 To achieve the targets laid down in the 
Seventh Plan, the fisheries establishmentjorganisations 
in the Union Ministry of Agriculture and Rural 
Development as well as in different States require 
Strengthening. Manpower development for imple- 
mentation of various schemes proposed for the Seventh 
Plans calls for urgent consideration. In the marine 
sector the main thrust is on exploitation of Exclusive 
Economic Zone (EEZ) by introduction of deep sea 
fishing trawlers, construction of indigenous trawlers 
and chartering of foreign vessels, The development 
of fishing ports, terminal marketing facilities and 
other shore establishments are proposed to be pro- 
vided| strengthened to facilitate the operation of fish- 
ing vessels. 

1,203 Similarly, in the inland sector, 


special em- 
phasis during the Seventh Plan period wi 


ll be on in- 


Targets of Selected Fisheries Programme 


Base Level Target 
Unit 1984-85 1989-90 
°000 tonnes 
as 1100.00 1800.00 
es 1750.00 2200.00 
es 2850.00 4000.00 
Nos. 20,000 25,000 
(cumulative) 
#5 a ee 350 
9 86 140 
Million i 5,639 12,000 
°000 hectares 101 300 
Nos. ~ 147 400 


troducing high yielding fish farming techniques in 
tanks and ponds through Fish Farmers’ Development 
Agencies, Production of quality fish seed on commer- 
cail scale following the example of West Bengal is 
envisaged for additional fish production by culture 
fisheries. Attempts will also be made to establish 
prawn hatcheries in all the maritime States. All these 
activities in the inland sector will need specially 
trained manpower to transfer technology to the fish 
farmers for higher production from fresh water tanks 
and ponds as well as from brackish water fish farms 
Therefore, special emphasis is needed on the deve- 
lopment of manpower to implement the programmes 
of inland fisheries. | 
1.204 With the implementation of Plan program- 
mes, fish production has increased from 0.75 million 
tonnes in 1950-51 to 2.85 million tonnes in 1984-85, 
Showing significant progress over the successive Five 
Year Plans. To produce more nutritive food in the 
country and to generate employment in rural areas for 
the weaker sections of society, accelerated growth in 
the fisheries sector is envisaged during the Seventh 
Plan period. It is planned that the level of fish pro- 


duction should reach a level of 4.0 million tonnes by 
1989-90. 


VI. FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE 

1.205 The National Forest Policy (1952) stipulat- 
ed that the country should aim at a coverage of one- 
third of the total geographical area under forests, of 
which 60 per cent should be in hilly tracts and 20 per 


cent in the plains, Against this, according to the State 
Forest Departments, nearly 23 per cent of the total 
geographical area, or 75 million hectares, is classified 
as forests. However, according to the National Re- 
mote Sensing Agencies, the forest cover which was 
slightly, over 55 million hectares during the mapping 
cycle of 1972—75 has come down to 46 million hec- 
tares, as revealed during the mapping cycle of 1980-82 
and accordingly it has been estimated that, on. 
an average 1.5 million hectares of forest cover has 
been lost annually, The findings of the National 
Remote Sensing Agency, however, suffer from cer- 
tain deficiencies which need to be rectified before 
firm estirnates can be arrived at. 


Review of the Sixth Plan 

1.206 During the Sixth Plan period, the Forest 
(Conservation) Act, 1980, was enacted with the main 
objective of checking the diversion of forest land for 
non-forestry purposes, The rate of diversion has been 
brought down to about 4,600 hectares per year, as 
against 0.15 million hectares during the period 
1951-52 to 1979-80. 

1.207 Another objective of the forestry pro- 
gramme was the conservation of existing forests and 
launching of a countrywide afforestation and sogial 
forestry programme keeping in view the needs rela- 
ting to (a) ecological security; (b) fuel, fodder and 


other domestic needs of the population; and (c) the 


needs of village, small scale and large scale forest 
based industries. The scheme of Soil, Water and Tree 
Conservation in the Himalayas envisaged the treatment 
of identified catchments on micro watershed basis 
adopting an integrated approach with a view to pre- 
serving the Himalaya’s eco-system. This scheme cover- 
ed 12 States and 2 Union Territories where an area 


‘of 1,16,000 hectares was treated during the Sixth 


Plan period, as against the target of 1,10,000 hectares. 

1.208 Under the scheme of Social forestry includ- 
ing Rura| fuelwood plantation initiated as a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme during the Sixth Plan period, 101 
fuelwood deficit districts spread over all the States and 
three Union Territories of Arunachal Pradesh, Delhi 
and Mizoram were taken up. Later, in 1982-83 
it was extended to cover 157 districts in the country. 
The scheme envisaged the raising of 2,60,000 hectares 
of fuelwood plantation and supply of about 580 mil- 
lion seedlings free of cost to the public and also to 
the children under the “A Tree for Every Child Pro- 
gramme”. The achievements have been 300,000 hec- 
tares of plantation and distribution of 740 million 
seedlings. Besides, State Sector Schemes of Social 
Forestry supplemented with external aid were also 
undertaken. 

1.209 The targets and achievements of the affore- 
station programme during the Sixth Plan period are 
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given in Tables 1.22, 1.23 and 1.24. 


TABLE 1.22 


Afforestation—Seedlings Planted (No. in million) 


Target Achievements 


846.73 
1318-84 
2078.55 
2417.61 
2532.81 
9194.54 


(Thousand. hectares) 


Year 

1980-81 Sh eee ee 23 
1981-82 1353.83 
1982-83 1954.49 
1983-84 2250.00 
1984-85 2509.70 
TOTAL 8068 .02 

TABLE 1.23 
Social Forestryy—Area Planted 

Year Target 
1980-81 1,52.00 
1981-82 2,89.00 
1982-83 3,39.00 
1983-84 4,00.00 
1984-85 4,50.00 
TOTAL 16,30.00 


Achievements 


1,53.00 
2,54.00 
3,75 .00 
4,22.00 
4,51.00 
16,55.00 


1.210 It is seen that some headway has been made 
in the afforestation programme, particularly the Social 
Forestry Programme, more significantly from 1982-83 
onwards when afforestations was included in the New 
20-Point Programme, Also, the survival rate of seed- 
lings has been quite encouraging. On refractory sites 


TABLE 1.24 
Farm Forestry—Seedlings Supplied 
(No. in millions) 


Year Targets Achievements 
1981-82. Initiated, 441.07 
targets not 
fixed. 
1982-83 .. 809.71 897.00 
1983-84 1000.00 1186.62 
1984-85 1200.00 1260.83 
TOTAL 3009.71 3785.52 


the survival rate is 50 to 60 per cent, whereas in good 
areas, particularly in farm forestry, the survival rate 
is as high as 90 per cent. However, there is scope for 
improvement in the qualitative content of the pro- 
gramme especially in terms of choice of suitable spe- 
cies, involvement of local people and meaningful 
sharing of usufructs. 

1.211 As regards the production forestry programme 
emphasis was laid on the conversion of low-value 
mixed forest areas into high-value mixed plantation of 
commercially important species like teak and bamboo. 
During the Sixth Plan period, an area of about 0.6 
million hectares was covered by this programme 
against 0.65 million hectares during the Fifth Plan 
period, it is noteworthy that social forestry and pro- 
duction forestry. programme put together have creat- 
ed plantations over an area of 2.25 million hectares 


during the Sixth Plan period, as against 3155 million 
hectares during all the carler five Year Plans, 
together. j . 

1.212 With a view to harvesting the forest produce 
on better scientific management pattern, It was re- 
commended in the Sixth Plan that the contractor 
agency should be eliminated in all the States. Action 
has accordingly been taken by 13 States (Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
K Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Sikkim, Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh) and 3 Union Territories (Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Dadra and Nagar Haveli and Goa, 
Daman: and Diu). In the remaining nine States and 
the Union Territory of Arunachal Pradesh it has been 
partially eliminated. However, leases are reported to 
be operating in areas given to industries in Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Bihar, Karnataka and Orissa. 
Some minor forest products items are also sold to 
contractors in all the States. 

1.213 Forestry has acquired a multi-disciplinary 
dimension, and eflicient implementation of the acti- 
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vities requires the tools of modern management tech- 


niques which were not available so far in this sector. 
To bridge this gap, the Indian Institute of Forest 
Management was established in March, 1981 at 
Bhopal. This Institute will have a wide range of acti- 
vities covering research, development of teaching 
materials, executive development programmes, and 
consultancy;management needs in terms of community 
socia] forestry and farm forestry. 

1.214 The Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 
(FRI) is the nodal agency for forest research and 
education in the country. Despite efforts during the 
Plan in the directions of (i) biological research; (ji) 
forest. product research; and (iii) forest research -in- 
cluding regional research centres and field oriented 
projects, forest research and education has continued 
to be the weakest link of Forestry Administration. 

1.215. To carry out a survey of forest resources for 
ascertaining the availability of raw materials for wood- 
based industries, a pre-Investment Survey of Forest 
Resources was created in 1965. Subsequently, on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Naticnal Com- 
mission on Agriculture (NCA), the Forest Survey of 
India was created on June 1, 1981. The main actiyj- 
ties envisaged for the Forest Survey of India were 
forest inventory and re-inventory, photo interpretation 
and mapping, data processing and training, consul- 
tancy and some special studies. An area of 28.8 mil- 
lion hectares had been surveyed by the Pre-Investment 
Survey of Forest Resources between 1965 and 198] 
while 13.15 million hectares were surveyed after the 
establishment of the Forest Survey of Indi (198 
1985), If the entire forest are ; a 

}, “as of the country, after 


excluding scrub, open or barren land and snow cover- 
ed area, is presumed to be about 50 million hectares, 
the annual rate of inventory should be 5 million hec- 


tares, However, during the period of four years, the 


annual coverage came to only about 3.3 million hec- 
tares. Thus inventory work has to be accelerated to 
achieve the goal in the stipulated time-frame. 

1.216 In regard to Wildlife, there are 52 National 
Parks and 223 Sanctuaries constituted under the 


_ Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. These include 15 


tiger reserves covered by the ‘Project Tiger’. The Pro- 
ject Tiger has been hailed as one of the conservation 
successes of the present era in not only putting the 
tiger on an assured course of recovery from the brink 
of extinction but also for preserving floral and faunal 
genetic diversity in some of the unique and endanger- 
ed eco-systems. In order to meet the needs of trained 
manpower and research support for the vast conserva- 
tion areas in the country, the Wildlife Institute of 
India was established in May, 1982. The Institute con- 
ducts a one year Diploma course and two-year post- 
graduate degree course in Wildlife Biology and Man- 
agement as well as refresher and specialised courses 
for officers of the Wildlife Organisations and Forest 
Departments. | | 


Objectives, Approach and Strategy—Seventh Plain 

1.217 The role and importance of forests in the’ 
general economic development of the country in terms 
of protection of the eco-system and-supply of various 
forest products is better understood now. The task of 
bringing one-third of the geographical area of the 
country under tree cover becomes a_ vital need and 
all possible efforts have to be made to achieve this 
target by the turn of the century. The Government’s 
concern for preservation of forests is reflected in the 
creation of a separate Department of Forests and. 
Wildlife at the Centre and it is hoped that the objec- 
tive of conservation of forests would be achieved 
through this institutional urrangement. 

1.218 The strategy and approach to achieve this 
objective of forest conservation and development em- 
body the following components : 

(i) conservation of ecologically — fragile eco- 
system and preservation of biological diver- 
sity in terms of fauna and flora; 
increasing substantially the vegetative cover 
by massive afforestation through Social 
Forestry, Farm Forestry and other planta- 
tion programmes; 


meeting the basic needs of the people in. 
respect of fuelwood, fodder, minor forest 
produce and small timber: 


ensuring close linkages between Forestry 
Programmes and Welfare of the triba] and 


other communities traditionally dep 
. ° 
upon forests; Bee oc 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


*.. 


. tification and propagation of 


(v) special emphasis on Forestry Research, Edu- 
cation Training and Extension; 

(vi) Implementing the National Wildlife Action 
Plan for wildlife conservation; and 

(vii) Creating’ a massive people’s movement for 
achieving the above objectives. 


Programmes 

1.219 Conservation Forestry : Forest need to be 
preserved and maintained in the fragile eco-systems 
on hill slopes, catchments. of rivers and hills, river 
and canal banks, foreshores of . water bodies, semi- 
arid and arid tracts and the areas which constitute the 
habitat of country’s unique flora and fauna. Efforts 


must be made for preserving and, wherever necessary | 


restoring the ecological balance, including the conser- 
vation of water resources and hydrological cycle which 
has been adversely disturbed. This, in turn will help 
in preserving the tremendous biological diversity and 
genetic resources of the couniry. 

1.220 Social Forestry : The demand for fuelwood 
has grown faster than supply. The Report of the Fuel- 
wood Study Committee (Planning Commission), 1982 
has estimated that in order to meet the demand for 
fuelwood, it would be necessary to raise fuelwood 


plantations at the rate of 1.5 million hectares annually 
‘and to distribute 800 


| million seedlings per vear to 
the public. The Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Social 
Forestry including Rural Fuelwood Plantations, at 


present in operation in 157 districts, will be extend- 
ed to cover all fuelwood 


deficit areas during the 
Seventh Plan period. In addition, the State Sector 
schemes of Social Forestry will be continued in the 
Seventh Plan with externa] aid wherever feasible. 

_ 1.221 So far, heavy reliance has been placed on 
the plantation of seedlings of exotic species. The 


“need is now to identify suitable indigenous species for 


specific climatic and edaphic conditions. The species 
chosen should have a fast growth rate and be capable 


_ of bringing improvement in the environment includ- 
ing improvement of soil and moisture regime. As the 


basic end product of the scheme is of tree origin, iden- 
indigenous, location 
specific and thermal efficient species which are accept- 
able to the people, particularly to women, should be 


_ included in the nursery basket. 


1.222 In afforestation programmes, the unit cost 
consists of three broad components, viz., (a) raising 
of seedlings, including nursery management, (b) trans- 
portation cost from nursery to the field and actual 
planation in the field; and (c) watch and ward. Each 
of these three components accounts for approximately 
one-third of the plantation cost, In regard to raising 
seedlings including nursery management, determined 
efforts would be made to introduce. cost-effective mea- 
sures. Substantial cost reduction would be possible 
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through decentralising these nurseries so that seedlings 
are not transported over long distances. The cost 
could be further reduced by involving people in 
school nurseries, kisan nurseries and other nurseries 
run On a co-operative basis. Similarly, the cost of watch 
and ward component could be reduced to a consider- 
able extent by involving the community by develop- 
ing the sustained interest of the people in these planta- 
tions through the grant of tree pattas and the proper 
sharing of usufructs. Some institutional arrangements 
would also be devised so that rights of the trees plant- 
ed may be vested with the agencies or persons who 
plant the trees. 

£223 The ples ach success of agriculture under 
the green revolution and other extension programmes 
over the past two decades provides a fertile and logi- 
cal base for similar programmes in forestry. The States 
where Social Forestry Programmes were taken upon 
a large scale, particularly under ihe externally aided 
projects, have initiated some forest extension work; 
this needs to be intensified. People’s awareness of the 
Social Forestry Programme should be raised through 
the use of mass media. This will promote their active 
participation . 

1.224 For successful implementation of the Social 
Forestry Schemes, sharing of the benefits including 
the harvested forest produce is one of the critical fac- 
tors. To safeguard this, a suitable management 
mode] would be evolved in a workabie form of agree- 
ment with the Panchayats|;Local Bodies! Individuals 


for ensuring distribution of benefits among villagers, 


with emphasis on helping the landless and other wea- 
ker sections of society. To popularise the Social 
Forestry Scheme among small and marginal farmers, 
possibilities would be explored in terms of making 
available financial support by way of incentive or — 
long term loans and linking the incentive with seedl- 
ings that survive on year to vear basis. 

1.225 To support the massive Social Forestry Pro- 
gramme, adequate research input would be needed in 
respect of fuelwood-biomass, fodder-trees, agro-forest- 
ry and genetic engineering. Under Agro-Forestry, inter- 
cropping relationship between fuelwood and agricul- 
tural crops as well as soil]moisture!nutrient|mycorrhi- 
zal relationship has to be studied in depth. As regards 


‘improved wood base technologies for bringing thermal 


efficiency, emphasis would be laid on improved wood 
stoves including smokeless chulhas, gasifiers, improved 
charcoal production methods and briquetting. 

1.226 Production Forestry : After meeting the needs 
of the local people on a priority basis, forests would 
provide raw material for the forest-based industries. 
The National Commission on Agriculture had made 
projections for industrial wood requirements for 
1985—90 and 2000 A.D. Table 1.25 below brings out 
the gap between the production of and demand for 


‘industrial wood. 
TABLE 1.25 
Production and Demand of tndustrial Woed—National 
Cammission on Agriculture Estimates, 


(Million-cubic metres) 


1985 1990 2000 


Demand ‘ ; 2331 29.80 37.50 


. ° 


Less present 


production (—). 13.50 13.50 13.50 


Less anticipated 

additional 

production (—) . 4 3 2.45 5.46 5.62 
Gap . - : 2 : 7.36 10.84 18.36 


1.227 To bridge the gap, it has been estimated that 
an area of 2 million hectares will have to be planted 
under production forestry during the Seventh Plan 
period. As this requires large capital investment, the 
Nationa] Commission on Agriculture (NCA) had re- 


commended the setting up of State Forest Ccrpora- 


tions so as to attract institutiona’ finance, However 
progress in this regard has been far from satisfactory. 
There is urgent need to galvanise the State Forest 
Development Corporations so as to obtain institutional 
finance for increasing plantation activity, 

1.228 As far as possible, no forest based indus- 
tries would be permitted until and unless they are 
first cleared with regard to assured availability of raw 
materials after meeting the bonafide needs of the local 
people. Degraded lands and wastelands not likely to 
be taken up for plantations by the Forest Department! 
Forest Corporations, can be made available on selec- 
tive trial basis to the forest based industries for rais- 
ing captive plantations. The pricing of forest produce 
for industry would need to be rationalised keeping in 
view the prevailing market rates. 

1.229 Targets of selected plantation programmes : 
The targets of selected plantation programmes con- 
templated for the Seventh Plan are given in table 
1.26 below : 

Apart from the Plan outlay for the Forestry Sector, 
the afforestation programme is funded to a substantial 
extent by schemes of other Departments like Rural 
Development, Agriculture, etc. Based upon previous 
trends and the likely availability of funds from these 
sources, a target of 5 million hectares has been fixed 
for afforestation programme including distribution of 


TABLE 1.26 
Physical Targets of Selected Plantation Programmes for 
the Seventh Five Year Plan 


_—— 


Targets Plan (in Million Hactares) 


[item 
(i) Conservation of ecologically Sensitive 
areas . ; 0.165 
(ii) Socialforestry . : ° ; 1.800 ae 
+4000 million 
Seedlings 
(iii) Productionforestry . : ; 0.800 
(iv) Minorforest produce . ; : 0.085 
(v) Other plantations . : : ; 0.187 
TOTAL. ss : ; . ‘ 3.037 
+4000 million 
Seedlings 


@ 5.0 million hectares (Approx) 


seedlings, Thus for the Seventh Plan the total affore- 
station target (including distribution of seedlings) 
would be about 10 million hectares. 

1.230 Welfare of tribals and rural poor : In view 
of the symbiotic relationship between the tribals and 
the forests, all efforts would be made to associate tri- 
bals in particular and other people living in and 
around forests in general, with the process of protec- 
tion, regeneration and development of forests. Forestry 
based schemes would be so formulated as to be in 
consonance with the socio-economic fabric of the 
triba] culture and ethos. Intermediates in forest work- 
ing will be substituted by institutional arrangements 
to promote and safeguard the interests of the tribals 
through such mechanism as LAMPS and allied Labour 
Tribal Co-operatives. To improve the skills and crafts 
and also for the promotion of forest based cottage 
industries, training will be imparted to the forest 
dwellers. 


~1.231 Minor forest produce : Apart from wood ob- 
tained from the forests, which is generally referred 


to as ‘major forest produce’, there are large number 
of other products obtained from roots, barks, leaves, 
flowers and fruits, which are known under the generic 
name of Minor Forest Produce (MFP). From time 
immemorial, minor forest produce has played an ex- 
tremely important role in the socio-economic life of 
the rural population in general and the tribals in 
particular. It has been estimated that 60 per cent 
production of the minor forest produce is utilised by 
them either as main food or as_ supplement. The 


employment generated in connection with processing 


and marketing of minor forest produce is substantial. 
Minor forest produce, including medicinal plants, also 
fetches sizeable revenue to the exchequer. Thus, there 
is need to augment production of minor forest produce 
by introducing systematic and scientific methods of 
development, harvesting, collection, processing and 
grading. Greater attention has to be given to meaning- 
ful participation of the tribals in the minor forest 


a Se 


produce development programmes so that they do not 
remain mere wage earners but become active parti- 
cipants in the entire endeavour which is designed to 
uplift their economic status. 

1.232 Forest rdsearch and education : During the 
Seventh Plan period, forest research would cover all 
aspects of forestry to ensure sustainable biomass pro- 
duction, utilisation and improvement of the quality of 
wood to meet the multifarious demands of the users 
while safeguarding the eco-system. Studies would be 
undertaken on problems relating to the production of 
improved planting material, including creation ot 
seed production areas, standardisation of techniques 
for clonal propagation of selected trees, reproduction 
biology, genetic engineering, tissue-culture, physiologi- 
cally efficient trees, impact on soil properties, effect 
of trees vis-a-vis crop plants and better and efficient 
utilisation of the forest produce. To tackle inter- 
disciplinary problems, different Directorates and Re- 
gional Centres of Forest Research Institute and State 
Forest Resarch Institutes would work in a coordinat- 
ed manner. Close linkages will be developed with 
other sister institutions including those of ICAR and 
Universities to reinforce the research base in forestry. 

1.233 Forest education and training on a systema- 
tic basis was initiated more than a century ago with 
the primary focus on preparing the forestry personnel 


for regulatory functions of protection, management 


and rehabilitation of forests. There is however, need 
to devise the methodology, techniques and skills in 
forestry education so as to prepare foresters as re- 
source managers who would be sensitive to the as- 
pirations and needs of the public. The course syllabi 
of the forestry training colleges will be on these lines 
and the existing forest colleges will be appropriately 
restructured with this objective in view. Graduate 
level courses will be initiated in selected agricultural 
universities. 

1.234 Data-base improvement : The data base in 
respect of forestry is quite weak. Authentic, systematic 
and meaningful information is scanty in respect of 


various forestry programmes. Inadequacy of data re- . 


garding forest resources is a matter of concern as this 
may lead to a sense of complacency. A rational forest 
policy and strategy of forest development requires that 
reliable information about location and content of the 
forests, composition of the growing stock, growth losses 
removals and extent of regeneration, including planta- 
tion in terms of species, area planted and net addi- 
tion to the growing stock should be readily available. 
Priority would therefore be given to complete the sur- 
vey of the forest resources On scientific lines. Existing 
methods will be improved for timely and regular col- 
lection, collation and publication of reliable data on 
all aspects of forest management. Personnel will be 
trained in the latest methodology of data collection, 
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storage, processing and retrieval as well as in appli- 
cation of modern management techniques. 

1.235 Wildlife : India has inherited a unique natu- 
ral heritage of flora and fauna whose preservation in 
perpetuity is an obligation emphasised in the Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy. With a view to main- 
taining essential ecological processes so as to preserve 
genetic diversity and to ensure sustainable utilisation 
of species and eco-systems, the Indian Board for 
Wildlife has outlined the future strategy and action 
programmes for wildlife conservation in the country 
in terms of the National Wildlife Action Plan. This 
envisages establishment of a representative network 
of protected areas, management of protected areas 
and habitat restoration, wildlife protection in multiple 
use areas, rehabilitation of endangered and threaten- 
ed species, captive breeding programmes, wildlife 
education and interpretation, research and monitor- 
ing, a national conservation strategy and collabora- 
tion with voluntary bodies in the conservation effort. 


‘During the Seventh Plan period wildlife conservation 


programme will be implemented in line with this 
Action Plan. 


1.236 People’s participation.—Forestry program- 
mes, by and large, have so far been implemented in 
isolation and, therefore, the concept of _ people’s 
participation in forest development has never been | 
conceptualised and operationalised in clear and com- 
prehensive terms. Since the people's participation 
in the forestry programme, particularly Social Forest- 
try, is the sine qua non for its success, there is an 
urgent need for evolving a viable, effective and ope- 
rational model. Efforts would be made to solicit 
people’s participation in formulating and implement- 
ing the schemes based on local needs, potential and 
availability of inputs. Possibilities would be ex- 
plored to entrust the implementation of some com- 
ponents of the programme direct to the local bodies, 
voluntary agencies or other non-governmental orga- 
nisations. Also the process of meaningful involve- 
ment of the people would lead to “social fencing’, 
resulting in the reduction of unit cost of afforestation. 
The association of people in the implementation of 
afforestation programmes would further result in the 
creation of awareness, exchange of views, especially 
on the impact of forestry programmes and better ap- 
preciation of the realities in the field. 


New thrusts 

1.237 Establishment of National Wasteland Deve- 
lopment Boards.—More than half of the total land area 
of 328 million hectares, is estimated to be in various 
stages of degradation, and approximately 50 million 
hectares are not being put to any productive use for 
different reasons, With a view to reversing the trend 


of continuing deforestation, a National Wasteland 


Development Board has been established. The Board 
will formulate, within the overall National Policy, 
perspective plans and programmes for the manage- 
ment and development of the wastelands in the 
country through a massive programme of afforesta- 
tion ame tree planting. It would also promote, en- 
courage and finance development of _ wastelands 
through the involvement of non-governmental orga- 
nisations, voluntary agencies and the public at large 
including the !andless. In short, a people’s move- 
ment for afforestation would be developed. 

1.238 Reconstitution of the Indian Council of 
‘Forestry Research and Education.—At present, there 
is a Council of Forest Research and Education for 
providing direction and promcting forestry research 
and education in the country. The Council _ has, 
however, been functioning as an advisory committee. 
It is proposed that the Council for Forest Research 
and Education should be organised on the 
somewhat similar to the organisation of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural. Research. with adequate 
funds at its disposal and autonomy in its furctioning. 
Through this arrangement, it would be possible not 
only to intensify the activities of the Forest Research 
Institute and its subordinate organisations in the field 
of forestry research and education, but also to guide 
and promote problem-criented research by the Re- 
search Institutes established by the State Govern- 
ments, Universities and other Institutions. The Indian 
- Council of Forest Research ang Education will thus 
function as an umbrella organisation for coordination 
of and cooperation with the activities of State Govy- 
ernment agencies, Universities, industries, the ICAR, 
the CSIR, the Indian Institute of Forest Management 
and other related institutes in the country. 


lines © 
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1.239 Application of remote sensing 12 forestry 
management.—Remote sensing through satellite im- 
agery is a valuable aid to aerial photography and 
photo-interpretation in forest resources survey, lead- 
ing to scientific forest management. This technique 
corroborated with ground truth would facilitate de- 
tailed and precise monitoring of data in regard to 
both forestry and wildlife. Technological deficien- 


~cies in remote-sensing in the initial stages have led 


to certain discrepancies which are sought to be recti- 
fied in the Seventh Plan to ensure completeness and 
accuracy in projection of data. 


Plan Outlays 

1.240 In line with the priority attached to the 
agricultural sector and the approach and strategy 
adopted for achieving rapid increase in agricultural 
production and employment, the financial outlays for 


the Seventh Plan have been fixed at a much higher 
level than those for the Sixth Plan. Thus the total 


outlay proposed for Agriculture and Allied Program- 
mes for the Seventh Plan is Rs. 10573.62 crores, as 
against the likely expenditure of Rs. 7318.42 crores 
for the Sixth Plan. Its break-up by Centre, States 
and Union Territories is as follows : 


(Rs. _ crores) 
Seventh Plan Outlay 


Centre 4056.71 

States 6248 . 40 

Union Territories : 268.51 
= bor s= eS 36S75 aa. 


Details by heads of development are given in Anne- 
xure 6. The state-wise details are indicated in 


Annexure 7, ~ SSS 
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Maize 


Other cere1!s 


Pulses 


Total foodgrains 


Groundnut — 
Castor 


Sesame 


Rapeseed and 


Mustard 


Linseed 


Five mijor 


Oilseeds 
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ANNEXURE-I 


Area Praductian and Per hectare Yield of Faadgrains and Majarv Cammercial Crops 
Area = Million hectare 
Production= Million toanes 
Yield= Kg. per hectare 


1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 


~~ Average forthe Plan period 


First Second Third. Annual Fourth Pifth 
1950-51 Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan 

1951- 1956- 1961- 1966- 1969- 1974- 

56 61 66 69 74 79 
(’) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9). (1D) (11) = 12) (13) (14) 
A a eee. = Mit. 556. S6.0- 39.6... 39.3" 39:4 -40.2° . 40.7 — 38. o eee 
P a Ge oe0 8009 34 8S ALR 3 4759 4S 53.6. 53,3 - eee 
Y 668 817 915 986 992°) #112 1203... 4074" §21336..~ 1308-2 43 eee 
A eet yt tee? dad 6A ec Ba DOT OSs 822 3) 20 eee ee 
Pp 64..° 7.9 06 se YSSS Oa IE 308 46 35. a Ao ee eee 
Y 655 738 757 R340. 1062) 1272 144 TRG 9630. i816 =: 1851 
A S765 ATS GATS. (A861. 18.4017 AG. 46 154 1 
Pp 5.5 7.5 9 8.8 9.7 §.3° Jo8:. 17. 404 121 age 
Y 253 436 197 486 537 438 670 699 660 727 657. 7.34 
A Oe aya Elk oy 1 a A SO A Ea ie eee 
P 2.6 3.4 3.4 3.9 4.5 6.0 5.0 3.9 5.4 5.5 5.1 7.6 
Y 288 309 303 34? 363 476 448 373 458 470 469 646 
A Hy 3.6 4.2 4.6 5.5 5.8 5.9 5.7 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.9 
p ee: 27 3.6 4.6 5.6 6.1 6.3 5.6 7.0 6.9 6.6 7.9 
Y 547 7350 857. 1000 1018 1052 1068 979 - 4159° 116? ~ 46S eee 
A FS elo: tO ae t0.b 2 10.0 9.6 9.5 8.4 7.9 8.0 7.4 7.6 
Pp 6.1 6.6 6.5 6.3 6.2 6.4 Be 5.8 6:3 ee 5.3 6.5 
Y 565 695 601 624 670 666 758 «687 791 808 721 855 
A Te (tem A 1p aliitoe Poy inane Sa Sane yA \ A lp A ee eR Ms ES ee 
P PPA Tae PE AOD RS GT. 2 BO eee 11.9 12.6 
Y 44] 474 493 466 468 49| 502 385 473. —-__ 483 519 54] 
A 97,3: 405.3 113.4 117.1 119.0 123.4. 126.0 125.2 126.7 129:1% 325k eae 
p eO°8 .63.2. 74:0. 8U.0-. 87.8 103-0 241851 10907 9129.6" 133. ee 
Y 590 600 652 69? 738 836 937 876 1023 °-1032--- 3035 
A 4.5 4.9 6.2 73 ae ve. 5 Pe 7.2 6.8 7.4 7D 7.6° 
P 4:5 2.5 4.7 5.1 4.9 5.5 5.9 aS 5.0 4-325 Sen 7.3 
Y 775 724 760 711 672 781 822 805 736 972 732 953 
A 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Pp 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 
Y 186 203 225 218 28) 343 478 516 411 556 594 639 
A Ae 2.5 4:3 2.4 2.6 2.4 08 2.4 ie 2.6 ang 22 
Pp 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Y 202 211 184 178 164 197 203 146 180 228 249 283 
A oS a4 2.6 3.0 3.0 3.4 3.4 3.5 4.1 4.4 3.8 3.9 
Pp 0.8 0.9 ee EA 1.4 pt [58 er aoe ee 2.4 2.2 2.6 
Y 368 390 411 419 453 504 $35 411 560 544 577 659 
A 1.4 1.4 ee 1.9 2 25 2.0 1.6 i 1.8 1.4 1.5 
Pp 0.4 0.4 0.4 ft AOS 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Y 26? 271 233 217 705 5? 260 167 253 265 267 208 
A SN Els Sy ieee 2 a7: ae, on Papieeag WeN t CeDgs  e Sao tS AS 1S 16.8 ee eee 
Pp 6.2 5.4 6.7 a pe. 7.7 8.3 $6" 83 i ee wee fe 
Y 481 465 510 487 477 541 580 534 538 653 574 715 

. 7.6 &. 3 8.1 7.9 7.8 
° fy = ye SA ae 59 6.8 ae, TA 1 TS ee 
Y 88 9? 105 114 120 130 153 160 152 166 163 144 
BEEN pl 2 eu, a 7.5 ae 2.9 3.0 2.6 ee 3.2 3.4 3.2 
Pp OG 55-3 BAT 109.2 — 104.3 128.1. 153.3 128.8 «154.3. 186-4--189.5 177.0 
Y de a A AA AAO. 0 45.0 ANS ST ADA STS ae A ue 
a; 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.9 0. 0. 

a“ 333 39 444 307 49 5.5 5.2 6.1 6.5. 46.8-. 9 eee 
Y inde ieee 1136.2 1208 1193 «1292 «1282 «1310-1245. 1480" 1488 1470 
A Se 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Pp oe 0.9 1.4 ee 11 oe : 1.9 7 1.6 1.2 1.4 
Y aT 774 79? 774 666 684 847 888 828 880 771 850 
A 0.6 0.6 1.1 1.2 1.0 ro 1.1 1.2 ee 1.1 1.0 1.0 
Pp 3.3 4.6 5.8 7.4 6.0 6.7 6.9 8.0 8.2 8.4 7.1 7.5 
Y 1044 1045 1034 1068 1079 1110 1140 1177 1130 AB 1265 1297 
1 Production in bales of 170 Kgs ¢ach 
s Per hectare yields in Tonnes 
s Production in bales of 180 Kgs cach 
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ANNEXURE—4 


Cooperative Support to Agriculture per Hectare ia 1982-83 


i 
Short term Agricultural Godown Supply of fer--  (Percent- 
loans advanced produce capacity tilizers (N+ P+ K) age share 


eee tn NS TR ST a I I ET RET RT ER EOL ETE ST SEED eT 


SI. States per hectare marketed perhectare per hectare gross of ¢o- 
Noi (Rs.) per hectare (in kgs.) Cropped area by all opera- 
(Rs.) agencies in Kgs. __ tives) 
eee ee SG) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1. Andbra Pradesh Ne ee 123.0 27.29 23.77 56.6 20.8 
2. Assam 4.3 65.13 36.03 4.1 36.8 
3. Bihar. 2526 38.34 19.59 2022 85.4 
4. Gujarat 116.6 136.51 28.31 S230 94.6 
5. Haryana 318.8 226.08 96.64 53.9 45.8 
6 Himachal Pradesh ‘ ; : é ‘ B74 53.02 115.59 19.3 _ 43,4 
7. Jaremu & Kashmir 58.3 107.91 10.27 32.8 100.0 
8. Karnataka . 70.9 341.87 44.19 39.4 22.5 
9. Kerala 718.0% 135.41 52.21 37.2 65.0 
10. Madhya Pradesh . ; : ; j i ; 70.1 37.46 26.07 Bey 2 53.2 
ee ee ee 508.89 27.43 26.4 85.0 
12. Manipur. ; : F : ; , : 60.1 54.64 76.50 23.0 71.4 
13. Meghalaya seiiaan eee 17.5 49,33 62.78 12.1 100.0 
14. Nagaland. : : : : ; : = 85.4 31.65 24.88 3 47.6 
Re rn 60.0 21.85 25.37 10.2 35.4 
16. Punjab : ; : : : : : ‘ 478.5 293.40 ~ 179.45 129.6 47.4 
17. Rajasthan . : ; ; : 2 : ; 57.8 8.07 14.39 9.2 43.4 
18. Sikkim oes : : , : : ; — La es pis ‘aces 
19. Tamil Nadu : - ; : : ‘ ‘ 104.1 121.44 Wnt 60.7 49.5 
Ue ie ee 39.0 25.97 33.77 8.3 3.4 
Peetieriadeh = 83.2 OE, B 32.15 60.0 36.6 
22. West Bengal . ; : : : . : 40.0 10.66 22.47 Be | Avia 
UNION TERRITORIES. ; ; : ; , 43.1 84.9] NA NA | 
ALL InpIA : : : ‘ : : Lise2 131.33 37.07 36.8 47.0 
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ANNEXURE-5 


Tentative Statewise targets of production of milk, eggs and fish (1989-90) 


States/UTs 


ee 


. Andhra Pradesh . : ‘ 
. Assam 
. Bihar . 


Guiarat 


. Haryana 

. Himachal Pradesh 
. Jammu & Kashmir 
. Karnataka . 

. Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh . 
Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkim : 
Tamil Nadu 
Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

A & N Islands 
Arunachal] Pradesh 


Chandigarh 


Dadra and N Haveli 
Delhi . 

Goa, Daman and Diu 
Pondicherry. 
Lakshadweep 
Mizoram 


TOTAL : 


ALL JNDIA —T ARGET 


Mik Eggs 
(000 tonnes) (Million ses uiceasa os 
Rec an caer ho Inland Marine Total 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
3350 3600 200.00 200.00 400.00 
110 477 95.00 = 95.00 
3000 1470 155.00 ze 155.00 
32.90 348 50.00 300.00 350.00 
3160 275 20.00 = 20.00 
515 38 5.00 = 5.00 
425 345 14.00 aes 14.09 
2 600 1100 75.00 245,00 320.00 
1500 1850 45.00 565.00 610.00 
3500 1000 45.00 a 45.00 
2900 1950 70.00 450.00 520.09 
90 63 12.00 oe 12.00 
82 52 6.00 ae 6.00 
5.50 24 2.00 a 2.00 
475 548 110.00 100,00 210.00 
4900 1460 6.50 = 6.50 
4500 235 25.00 = 25.00 
27 6.30 1.00 ia 1.00 
3300 2000 250.00 310.00 560.00 
31 41.60 15.00 ne 15.00 
92.10 524 100.00 a 100.00 
3000 2230 520,00 80.00 600.00 
17,40 14.00 0.05 25.00 25.05 
43.00 35,00 | 1.00 eo 1.00 
32 .00 * 41.00 0.05 a 0.05 
2.50 4.10 ea es a 
220.00 90.00 3.00 = 3.00 
35,00 24,60 5.0 65.00 70.00 
22 .00 12.50 3.00 28.00 31.00 
1.50 2.50 ae 9.0 9.00 
4.25 12.50 4.00 sit 4.00 
~~ §0948.15 19873.10 1837.60 2377.00 4214.60 
51000. 00 19900. 00 1800.00 22.00.00 4000 


Fish (‘000 tonnes) 
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Seventh Five Year Plan Outlays—Agriculture and Allied Programmes 


i eee RR CS SCILLY SCLIN ALT AOL 


Head of development 


_ Research and Education 

. Crop Husbandry . 

. Soiland Water Conservation . 
. Animal Husbandry 

. Dairy Development 


(4.405) - 


. Fisheries ‘ é 
. Forestry and Wild Life . 


Lavestment in Agricultural Financial Institutions 


. Agricultural marketing and rural godowns 
. Storage, Warehousing and Food Processing 
. Disaster Management . , 

. Cooperation 

. Plantations . : ; s 


Total . 


ae aa a ein ere en BETES ee LE IE OO 


nt re RRR I SN rea 


Centre States. 
425.00 pe if hed be | 
1305.00 1948.44 
110.00 597.30 
95.00 434.94 
315.00 187.70 
410.00 622.64 
170.00 305.42 
“446.71 1340.08 
195.00 158.56 
60.00 86.44 
275.00 31.07 
10.00 Bae 
500.00 870.18 
150.60 ae 
"4056.71 6248.40 
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ANNEXURE— 6 


(Rs. crores) 


PTS. Total 
243 704.60 
58.36 3311.80 
33.09 740.39 
41.04 570.98 
3.00 505.70 
44.04 1075.68 
23.77 499.19 
72.31 1859.10 
0.10 353.66 
3.00 149.44 
1.01 307.08 

ee 21.10 
30.40 1400.58 
Se: 150.00 
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ANNEXURE-7 


Seventh Plan Outlay—Agriculture and Allied Programmes—States ard Union Territories 


~_ ee ee pee en ee er 


—— 


noe eer ree Hin ali Re A EE SC NS A A EO eR OG SO CN, 


(Rs. lakhs) 
ee ee ee ern Soil Animal Dairy. Fishe- dnvest: Markets Stor’ 
and Hus- = and Hus- Deve- ries ment ing age 
States Educas bandry Water bandry lop- in Agri. and Coope- Fores- Total 
tion Conser- ment Fin. Ware- ration try 
vation Insti- housing 
: Cutions 

jeeadhes Pradesh =... 740 8340... $10 1680 1700. 2140 °2360 . 220. 220 -3100. 6570. 27880 
mci, ga 6 2800: 11675-1200 - 1950 800 1000 150 350 150 3500 7000 30575 
meee Sg 2000. 9565. 2000 - 2400. 1250 950 800 1100 50 3200 4500 27815 
eosutat ws 3032 7770 «3763-1820 FR2 2496 971 100 21 3640 12964 38640 
eran. a 2400" 7500 1725 2500 450 750 1500 = 283 3926 6700 27734 
6. Himachal Pradesh  . 843 5994 . 1928 976 425 430 75 107 = ee 700 11684 23162 
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CHAPTER 2 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND POVERTY 
ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES 


Approach and Strategy for the Seventh Plan 

2.1 Poverty alleviation programmes have to be 
viewed in the wider perspective of socio-economic 
transformation in the country. While the present 
strategy of direct attack on poverty through specific 
poverty alleviation programmes is justified on account 
of insufficient percolation of benefits to the — poor 
from overall economic growth, it should be appre- 
ciated that the strategy of direct attack on poverty 
cannot be sustained and would not yield the desired 


results, if the overall growth of the economy itself 


is slow and the benefits of such growth are inequita- 
bly distributed. For one thing, the resources and 
the capabilities needed for running such programmes 
cannot be generated in the system unless the economy 
itself is buoyant and there is a sustained increase in 
output. Secondly, the demand for goods and ser- 
vices produced by the poorer household enterprises 
rises significantly in response to the overall increase 
in incomes in the country so that the viability — of 
these household enterprises depends critically on the 
Sustained increase in national income. Further, it 
is necessary to ensure that the pattern of overall 
economic growth itself is such as to generate ade- 
quate incomes for the poorer sections through its 
greater impact on employment-generation and on the 
development of the Jess developed regions. The 
programmes for poverty alleviation should thus be 
regarded as suppiementing the basic pian for overall 
economic growth, in terms of generating productive 
assets and skills as well as incomes for the poor. 
2.2 The economic betierment of the pocrer sec- 
tions cannot be achieved without social transforma- 
tion involv'ng structural changes, educatiorial deve. 
lopment, growth in awareness, and change in out- 
look, motivation and attitudes. The social frame- 
work should be such as to provide Opportunities for 
the poorer sections to display initiative and to stand 
On their legs. Mozeover, such a framework can en- 
sure that the benefits of poverty alleviation program- 
mes really reach the poor and are not frittered away 
through various leakages. Strict enforcement of 
land reforms and revamping of credit institutions can 
provide the necessary access to assets and resources 
for the poor as well as promote a more equitable 
social structure. Greater participation of the poor 
through the elected institutions at tke grassroots level 
as well as through their own organisations is another 
means to achieve social change. Improvement of 


literacy and education, both through formal and 
non-formal means, and the imaginative use of va- 
rious mass media for communicating useful informa- 
tion and knowledge as well as for changing the out- 
look of the people by instilling in them the cgalita- 
rian spirit, the urge for and confidence in achieving 
self-betterment through co-operative endeavour, are 
essential for speeding up the process of socio-econe- 
mic transformation. : = 

2.3 Adimittediy, there have been various deficien-- 
cies in the implementation of the poverty alleviation 
programme. However, there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the actual implementation of these 
programmes over the Sixta Plan. The Approach to 
the Seventh Plan reiterates the gcal of bringing down 
the percentage of population below the poverty line 
to less than 10 by 1994-95. Therefore, the special 
programmes for income generation fir the poor 
through assets endowment and wage employment for 
them will be continved at an accelerated pace during 
the Seventh Five Year Plan. 

2.4 In view of the deficiencies noticed in the im- 
plementation of the Integrated Rural Developmenv 
Programme (IRDP), it has been suggested that grea- 
ter priority should be assigned to rural employment 
programmes by shiiting resources away from IRDP. 
The argument is two-fold. First, the household en- 
terprises of the type visualised are inherently unéco- 
nomic and are in any case handicapped for lack of 
necessary infrastructure. Secondly, owing io the 
illiteracy and weak economic position of the beneli- 
ciaries and the existence of a chain of intermediaries, 
only a small portion of the intended outlay reaches 
the actual beneficiaries. Employment programmes 
on the other hand, it is argued, can provide secure 
Wage-income to the poor, through the creation of 
durable community assets. 

2.5 However, thie experience of the working of 
the poverty alleviation programme is by no nicans 
uniform in the country. In general, the performance 
of IRDP has been better in the relatively developed 
regions which are well provided with infrastructure 
and where level of awareness among the beneficiaries 
Is high. Even in the less developed areas, perform- 
ance has been satisfactory wherever special efforts 
have been made for undertaking the necessary follow- 


up measutes 1nd for greater involvement of people 
through their representatives, 


- ids 


ets 


2.6 As to the economic viability of the boeusehold- 
enterprises, it should be noted that such enterprises 
are already in existence on a wide scale in the deve- 
loped as well ay the less developed regions. In fact, 
they are a major source of employment arid income 
for the poor in rural areas— next only to land. But 
they suffer from various handicaps in regard to the 
supply of raw materials, access to credit, facilities 
for marketing, etc. As a result, there is considerable 
exploitation of these households by the middlemen. 
Public intervention to provide the necessary services 
to these already existing enterprises would contri- 
bute to a substautial increase in their income. Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programmes for the poor, such as 
dairy and poultry, account for only a small propor- 
tion of the total market for such products now, some- 
times even less than one—per cent. 


2.7 The demand for such products, and for a 
number of other rural crafts, is highly responsive to 
increase in income and, therefore, there is no reason 
for pessimism about the prospects tor income gene- 
ration for the poor from sucr activities so long as 
overall economic growth is satisfactory. Besides, the 
possession of productive assets and skills confers 
other advantages such as eccnomic security, social 
status and creditworthiness. Such activities are 
labour-intensive and not fand-intensive and,  there- 
fore, typically suit the margina: holdings and the 
landless. Even though the capital-output ratios 
(investment per unit of output) for some of these 
activities are higher than that for crop production, 
they are stiil very much lower than for many of the 
small-scale industrial enterprises. In many cases, 
Where traditional skills are available and remain 
underutilised ‘or want of resources, the  capital- 


Output ratio turns out to be much lower than even 
-for crop production. These activities, in general, 


require govefnment support for resources, training 
in skills, and marketing. 

2.8 IRDP and employment programmes are not 
mutually exclusive. As it is, most of the IRDP be- 
neficiaries supplement their incomes through wage 
earnings in agriculture as well as from projects under 
National Rural Employment Proyramme (NREP) 
and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Pro- 
gramme (RLEGP). ‘hese activities supplement 
cne another and together ensure a more stable flow 
of incomes to the poor throughout the year. The 
problem of ensuring maximum benefits to the target 
groups by minimising leakages is common fer all the 
poverty alleviation programmes and indeed for the 
rural developmynent programmes in general, Apart 
from the necessary restructuting of the administra- 
tive set-up, there is no alterantive to raising the 
awareness of the rural poor and involving represen- 
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tative institutions from below in the formulation as 
well as implementation of such programmes. 

2.9  Cost-effectiveness of the programmes and 
minimisation of leakages should be the two guiding 
principles in the implereutation of poverty allevia- 
tion programmes. Economic viability should be 
understood primarily in terms of cost effectiveness, 
Le., Maximum income generation per unit of — total 
expenditure i!ncucred. This is to be distinguished 
from econonuc viability defined as level of investment 
Sufficient to enable a family to cress the poverty line. 
The ability of a poorer household te cross the pover- 
ty line depends on its overal! income, i.e., income 
from the poverty alleviation programmes and other 
wage and non-wage incomes accruing te them. 

2.10 Cost-effectiveness or efficiency of program- 
mes depends to a consideiable extent, on the nature 
of activities chosen. in view of the significant re- 
gional diversities in the country in regard to resource 
endowments, uvatiability of infrastructure, administra- 
tive arrangements, etc., there needs to be sufficient 


flexibility in the choice of activities in different re- 


goins in keeping with the specific circumstances of the 
area concerned. One should thus expect considera- 
ble diversity in the m'x of activities from region to 
region. 

2.11 The total impact of the programme depends 
on the degree to which the different poverty allevia- 
tion programmes, including the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme (MNP), are integrated with one another and 
with the overall developnrent of the area, For exam- 
ple, endowment of land under land reform mea- 
sures can enable a famity to grow fodder for the 
animal given ‘under the IRDP; development of house 
sites under MNP can be integrated with the construc- 
tion of houses under NREP or RLEGP and vice- 
versa, and both in turu integrated with the IRDP by 
developing work sheds and preduction estates around 
the housing complex. NREP and RLEGP can also 
be used extensively for raising productivity in agri- 
culture through construction of field channels for 
irrigation and for drainage. 

2.12 To achieve the above objectives of cost- 
effectiveness and minimisation of leakages by im- 
parting the necessary flexibility in the choice of acti- 
Vities and by achieving integration in the program- 
mes, a three-pronged sirategy is envisaged in the 
Seventh Plan. (2) Poverty alleviation programmes 
would be formulated and implemented in a decentra- 
lised manner with the participation of people at the 
grassroots level through village panchayats, pancha- 
yat samities, zilla parishads, etc. Such as approach 
will contribute to the selection of projects suited to 
local conditions, and to the integration of poverty 
alleviation programmes with area development. This 
framework will also help in the timely provision of 
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setvices in their appropriate sequence and in cnsur- 
ing that the benefits of such programiues really reach 
those for whom they are intended. The Working 
Group on District Planning constituted by the Plann- 
ing Commission lad recommended a gradual  ap- 
proach towards decentralisation for achieving — the 
objectives of efiective implementation of poverty 
alleviation programmes and balanced regional deve- 
lopment. During the Seventh Plan, decentralisation 
of the planning process and full public participation 
in development will be pursued on the Jines  sug- 
gested by the Working Group. 

(b) The launching of a large number of pro- 
grammes both through the norma! sectoral efforts 
and other sieps designed te cater to target-group 
households has resulted in a multiplicity of organisa- 
tions, leading to duplication of management efferts. 
Further, the delivery system at various levels has 
proved to he inadequate. ‘Ihe effective implemen- 
tation of poverty alleviation programmes would call 
for better planning at the district level involving 
various disciplines or departments, tighter organisa- 
tional set-up to ensure optimal use of resources and 
closer monitoring. A Hhigh Level Committee has 
been set up bv the Planning Commission to review 
the existing administrative arrangements for Reral 
Development and Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
and to recommend .an appropriate structural mecha- 
nism to ensure that they are planned in an integrated 
manner and effectively implemented. Measures. will 
be taken during the Seventh Plan for strengthening, 
proper training and orientation of the local adminis- 
trative machinery within the framework of an inte- 
grated administrative erganisation. 

(c) Keeping in view the limited atsorptive capa- 
city of the poorest households, the Approach to the 
Seventh Plan has also emphasised the need‘ for tak- 
ing up group-orienied activities for beneficiaries, to 
th. extent possible, through the promoticn . of co- 
Operatives, registered societies, informal groups, etc., 
so that the economies of scale. inherent in’ some of 
these activities, especially in ‘the provision of  ser- 
vices, are fully realised while, at the same time, group 
initiative and effort of the poor are promoted. This 
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adverse operation of market forces whether on sup- 
ply of inputs or on the sale of their produce. The 
mass media will bave to be geared for increasing 
awareness among the rural poor and for cisseminat- 
ing information, non-formal education and function- 
al skills and knowledge required by them. For pur- 
poses of bringing about a greater degree of awareness 
among, and participation of, beneficiaries, a Central 
scheme is proposed to be launched for tiie organisa- 
tion of the beneficiaries both in terms of group- 
oriented econcmic activities and increased conscien- 
tisation. Further, volumtary agencies would be in- 
creasingly involved in the formulation as well - 
implementation of poverty alleviation programmes 
during the Seventh Plan, especially for ensuring 
greater participation of the people. 

Integrexed Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
Review of Performance 

2.13 The programme of asset-endowment under 
IRDP was designed to develop self-employment ven- 
tures in a variety of activities like seri-culture, ani- 
mal husbandry and land-based activities in the pri- 
mary sector; weaving handicrafts, etc., in the second- 
ary sector; and service and business activities in the 
tertiary sector. With a view to diversifying the oc- 
cupational structure, it had been stipulated that 33 
coverag2 should, as far 
as possible, be in the secondary and tertiary sec- 
tors. [he assets provided to the selected households 
were financed through a mix of Government sub- 
sidics and institutional credit on an average subsidy 
credit ratio of 1:2. The capital cost of the assets 
was subsidised to the extent of 25 per cent for small 
farmers, 33-1/3 per cent for marginal farmers, agri- 
cultural labourers and rural] artisans and 50 per 
cent for the scheduled tribes, A family could receive 
upto Rs, 3,000 by way of subsidy. In drought prone 
areas, the limit of subsidy ceiling was Rs. 4,000 
while for tribal beneficiaries it was Rs, 5,000. 

2.14 The key indicators of performance in the 
Sixth Plan are given in Table 2.1. It would be seen 
that at the national level the targets have been 
achieved in respect of all the quantitative parameters 
set out in the programme guidelines. However, the 


is Necessary to protect the beneficiaries from the performance has ben uneven as between States. 
TABLE 2 
eee _IRDP Performance in tie Sixth Plan 
ae fares, ss AR oe 
S.No. Items DDS BS etree itt en ity etl os 
Sr 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1980-85 
1 28 3 4 5 6 7 8 ae 
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a: Totalallocation (Rs. crores) 1500.00 300.66 ~250. 55 400.88 407.36 407.36 1766.8 
entra allocation (Rs. crares) 750.00 127,80. 153.36... 2087432207. 92" 207.925) eee 
3: Ce catral release (Rs. Crores pe 82.58 128,45 176.17 194. 23 206.96 
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_ N>. of SC/ST beneficiaries covered (lakhs) 
. Percapita subsidy (Rs.) : 
Percapita credit(Rs.) . / P 
lt. Percapita investment (Rs.) : 
2. Subsidy Credit Ratio . : : ; 


1000.00 582 
2000.00 1060 
3000.00 1642 


“epee oF Su 8. See 
4. Totalexpenditure (Rs.crores). ; : 1500.00 158.64 
5. Totaltermcredit mobilised (Rs. crores). 3000.00 289.05 
6. Total investment mobilised (Rs.crores). : ; 4500.00 447.69 
7. Total no. of beneficiariescovered (lakhs) : : 150200: 27.27 
8 50.00 7.81 
9 
10 
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13. Sectorwise coverage (%) 
(a) Primary sector... : : ; ; 93.56 
(b) Secondary sector . : ‘ ; : ‘ pare 
(c) Tertiary sector ; ; - : ; SADT? 
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2.15 The Programme Evaluation Organisation of 
the Planning Commission, RBI, NABARD, Insti- 
tute of Financial and Management Research, Mad- 
ras, and a number of other institutions have con- 
ducted studies in respect of IRDP. Most of these 
studies were based on the experience of the first one 
or two years of the programme, when it had yet to 
stabilise and when the per houeshold investment 
levels were very mcagre. 

2.16 The number of persons who would have 
crossed the income level of Rs. 3500 according to 
these studies would not exceed around 40 per cent 
(PEO 49 cent), although additional incomes have 
accrued in the case of 55 to 90 per cent of the bene- 
ficiaries, and the relative consumption expenditure of 
houscholds assisted under these programmes has 
been found to be generally higher than for com- 
parable non-beneficiary households. The Sixth Plan 
1.5 and resources had 
been allocated in such a manner as to enable aver- 
age investment per household of around Rs, 3000. 
so far indicate that ICOR as- 
sumptions were too optimistic and the investment 
levels per household were inadequate, in quite a 
few cases, to generate enough additional income to 
carry the beneficiaries, particularly those with a 
large income gap, above the income level of 
Rs. 3500. Some of the other significant issues bro- 
ught out by the evaluation Studies are as follows : 

(i) The financial allocations and physical tar- 
gets under the Programme were deter- 
mined on a uniform basis per block, with- 
out regard to the incidence of poverty, or 
even the size of population, which in 
some cases also, resulted in the selection 
of ineligible families. 

(ji) The extent of wrong identification was quite 
high at around 15—20 per cent. The main 
reasons for wrong identification were: (a) 
reliance on lists of houscholds identified 
under the SFDA where the identification 


Gil) There have also been 
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was based on land holding rather than in- 
come; (b)  non-involvement of people's 
institutions in the survey and selection pro- 
cess; (c) better bank-ability of those having 
an asset base; and (d) collusion between 
the government functionaries and vested 
interests in some cases. 


complaints of out- 
right leakages through corruption and mal- 
practices which, however, have not been 
quantified by any of the studies. Some fac- 
tors which could have promoted this are: 


(a) non-involyement and lack of awareness 
among the beneficiaries; and (b) -metho- 
odlogy of administration of subsidy; 
and (c) insufficient isvestment in terms 
of projelt cost norms resulting in pur- 
chase of substandard assets. 


(iv) The selection of schemes under the Prog- 


ramme has shown an overwhelming bias 
towards anima] husbandary, more particu- 
larly milch cattle. While this activity has 
considerable employment and income 
generation potential, this was vitiated Ly: 
(a) the shortage of good quality animals; 
(b) artificial increase in prices of animals; 
and (c) absence of linkages and support 
structures for feed, health cover and mar- 
keting. On the other hand, the predomin- 
ance of this activity can be explained by 
factors such as the familiarity of the bene- 
ficiaries and block functionaries alike, 
and absence of expertise in projectisation 
with respect to secondary and tertiary 
activities. 


(vy) While the Programme guidelines stipulated 


that 33 per cent of the beneficiaries 
and tertiary sectors, the actual pel cen’ Age 
in earlier years was much lower (Table 2.1). 


Though there has been a _ distinct 
improvement in the later years, there has 
been a tendency even now to concentrate 


on petty business activities. While these can- 


yield quick returns with relatively low 
project investment levels, the life of the 
investment is likely to be short, and in 
many cases they may not become self- 
sustaining. 

A disturbing distinction between the  so- 
called production programmes and bene- 
ficiary-oriented programmes has been 
noticed. Even the banks have sometimes 
referred to IRDP loaning as credit at the 
expense of priority production — sectors, 
although most of the activities taken up 
under IRDP would fall within that category. 
A major problem has been found to lie in 
the absence of backward and forward link- 
ages. It appears that no real steps have 
been taken to provide institutional support 
for the supply of raw materials and, more 
particularly, for marketing, which was an 
important component of the total Sixth Plan 
strategy for Rural Development. Back-up 
Support from sectoral departments was 
also found to be largely missing. 
Inadequacy of banking infrastructure in 
certain areas, particularly in the North-East, 
has affected credit flow adversely ; shortages 
of staff, almost everywhere, have resulted 
in insufficient scrutiny and delayed disposal 
of loan applications, and absence of super- 
vision and follow-up ; insistence on security 
in spite of instructions to the contrary, has 
resulted in the exclusion of the poorer 
among the target group; prescription of 
unrealistic loan repayment schedules has 


wi) 


(vii) 


(vill) 


resulted in non-productive use of assistance; 


and non-availability of loan passbooks with 
the beneficiaries has encouraged malpractices 
and adversely affected repayments. 
Another weakness of the IRDP which has 
been discovered during the implementation 
is non-adoption of the cluster or group 
approach. 

An important bottleneck has also been found 
to lie in administrative weaknesses both in 
terms of the qualified staff required at the 
block and district levels and in respect of 
vertical and horizontal coordination and 
Integration between different departments. 
. 2.17 Although there have been many shortcomings 
in the Programme, there have been strong vositive 
features also. The evaluation studies have brought 
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out that it has resulted in substantial additional 
incomes to a large number of beneficiaries and the 
creation 0. assets which, in 70—80 per cent cases, 
were found to be intact. In some cases it has actually 
resulted in a change in occupational structure. There 
has been a definite shift in the sectoral coverage 
pattern also, with the secondary and tertiary sector 
activities having increased from about 6.44 per cent 
in 1980-81 to about 46 per cent in 1984-85. The 
per household investment has gone up from Rs. 1642 
in 1980-81 to Rs, 3339 in 1984-85 and there has 
also been an increase in the credit-subsidy ratio. 


Training of Rural Youth for 

(TRYSEM) 

2.18 With the objective of providing technical skills 
to rural youths to enable them to take up self-employ- 
ment in the broad fields of agriculture and allied 
activities, industries, services, and business activities, 
the scheme of Training of Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment was started on 15th August, 1979. The 
Sixth Plan aimed to train 2 lakh rural youths every 
year at the rate of 40 youths per block per annum. 
The target-group comprised rural youths between the 
ages of 18 and 35 from families living below the 
poverty line. It was also indicated that a minimum 
of 30 per cent of the trained youths should belong 
to Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
communities and a minimum of 331|3 per cent of 
the rural youths trained should be women. 

2.19 Against the target of 10.05 lakh youths to 
ve trained during the Sixth Plan, 9.4 lakh youths 
were actually trained which accounts for 93.3 per 
cent of the target. Of the 9.4 lakh youths trained, 
4.64 lakh youths (49.4 per cent) were self-employed. 
Members of SC and ST accounted for 31.5 per cent 
of the persons trained, while women accounted fer 
34.8 per cent of the total number of persons trained. 

2.20 It was noticed in the first three years of thie 
Plan that the benefits under the IRDP were not flow- 
ing to women in adequate measure. Therefore, a 
programme for Development of Women and Children 
in Rural Areas (DWCRA) was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1982 in 50 blocks on a pilot basis with a 
view to increasing their income and also to provide 
support services needed to enable them to take up 
Income-generating activities. For this purpose, assis- 
tance could be given either to individual woman or 
to those organised into homogenous groups to tuke 
up ec omically viable activities on a group basis 
together with the provision of Support services and 
Ihild-care facilities for the women so organised, 

2.21 The Sixth Plan Outlay for the scheme was 
Rs. 15.60 crores which was to be shared equally by 
the Centre and the States. In addition, UNICKF 


Self-Employment 
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assistance was to be made available to the extent 
of Rs. 5.40 crores. It was realised that Government 
effort would require to be supplemented by voluntary 
agencies also and a scheme of assistance to voluntary 
agencies under DWCRA was formulated. Besides, 
need was also felt for the construction of multipurpose 
community centres for the purpose. of imparting 


~ training to workers to enable them to take up income 


generating activities, demonstration of appropriate 
technology and living quarters for gramsevikas of the 
area. In all 3308 Groups covering 52,170 Women 
beneficiaries were actually organised under the Pro- 
gramme in the Sixth Plan. 


Measures Proposed in the Seventh Plan 


2.22 Many of the shortcomings of the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) outlined 
alone would appear to stem from the fact that a pro- 
gramme of massive dimensions, having a multiplicity 
of critical parameters and functioning in a_ highly 
diverse environment, was launched with what can be 
called very little preparation. The Sixth Plan period 
could thus be called a period of trial in which the 
Programme has gradually come to be known, under- 
stood and even stabilised. The gaps that have been 
revealed and the weaknesses that have been ex- 
perienced in the process will be remedied in the 
Seventh Plan so as to make the IRDP an effective 
instrument of poverty alleviation. 

2.23 The Programme will continue to aim at the 
poorest among the poor who will be identified by 
an annual household income of Rs. 4800, which is 
substantially lower than the cut-off income of around 
Rs. 6400 at the poverty line level. Towards achiev- 
ing this end, much greater care will be exercised in 
the process of selection of beneficiaries. Detailed 
household surveys, with maximum involvement of the 
local community, will be carried out with the dual 
objective of identifying those who, having — already 
received assistance in the Sixth Plan, require supple- 
mentary assistance to achieve economic viability and 
those in the lowest strata of the poverty group, who 
have not been approached so far. The survey may 
have to be accompanied by a process of registration 
of poor families with the objective of identification 
of target-group households, not only for the IRDP 
but also for the delivery of an integrated package 
of benefits under the other programmes connected 
with poverty alleviation and raising the levels of 
living of the poor, such as the NREP|/RLEGP and 
MNP, etc. 


2.24 Considering the low absorptive capacity of 
the poorest among the poor, apart from the emphasis 
on the group approach indicated earlier, the adoption 
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of the total household approach will be emphasise.’ 
as a major plank of the Programme. This would 
mean not only the provision of a total package of 
benefits and services under different programmes to 
the identified households but also the provision of 
assistance under the IRDP in the form of more than 
one scheme of assets over a period of time, if neces- 
sary to different members of the household, so as to 
gradually create a capacity for productive absorption 
of credit and generation of self-sustaining income. 

2.25 It is important to ensure a balanced sectoral 
coverage under the Programme. To achieve _ this 
Objective there would be a renewed emphasis on 
decentralised planning at the district level with the 
objective of drawing up project and sub-sectoral pro- 
files based on the local potential and the on-going 
sectoral ply 1s and programmes which could help to 
identify the major potential thrust areas in different 
regions. Such plans at the district level would have 
to be prepared within the first year of the Seventh — 
Plan. In the process, on-going target group-oriented 
schemes being implemented by different departments 
will be rationalised and others capable of such 
orier ition, the Special Rice Programme, Operation 
Flood II (OF-I), Programmes for Handlooms and 
Sericulture, etc. would be given a specific direction 
towards the target group of the IRDP with a view 
to achieving maximum integration between the indi- 
vidual beneficiary-oriented content of the IRDP, on 
the one hand, and the infrastructure and service sup- 
port made available through such programmes, on the 
other, For example, the benefits intended to be 
provided to 10 million families under the OF-IT could 
be easily directed first to the IRDP beneficiaries who 
might have got milch cattle, rather than having an 
independent selection of farmers who in most cases 
would be better off and more easily able to fend for 
themselves. 

2.26 Within the above broad framework, due 
emphasis would be given to augmenting productivity 
through IRDP by taking up land-based activiites like 
minor irrigation, dry farming, horticulture and even 
farm forestry. With the emphasis of IRDP on the 
poorest of the poor, this would imply large scale 
conjunctive activity with land reforms, i.e., land dis- 
tribution and grant of ownership rights to share- 
croppers and tenants and with programmes like NREP 
and RLEGP i.e., development of distributed distribut- 
able lands ete. 


2.27 Concrete steps will be taken to step up activity 
in the Industries, Services and Business (ISB) sector. 
Realistic project profiles will be worked out for 
household enterprises, and wherever possible larger 
group enterprises, in areas of traditional skills. These 
will take into account the need to provide balancing 


ecuipment and improvement of existing capital stock 
along with the provision of working capital to main- 
tain continued income flows and assct development 
and renewal. In a number of other sectors of the 
economy like water supply and sanitation and improved 
agricultural implements, there is considerable scope 
for developing productive ventures for production] 
fabrication and service|repair of new technology-based 
equipments, which will be exploited and developed 
to the maximum extent as part of secondary and 
tertiary: sector activity under the IRDP. 

2.28 A major area of weakness under the Pro- 
gramme, i.¢., the absence of infrastructural suppert 
and backward and forward linkages, will be given 
special attention. For the most part this will have 
to come from the sectoral departments in the form 
~ of development of appropriate technology, production 
and supply of good-quality assets and provision of other 
inputs and services. In order to ensure this an 
attempt would be made to spell out the provision of 
such support specifically in the sectoral plans. In 
addition, to meet the requirements of programme- 
specific and balancing infrastructure at the local level, 
funds will be provided separately, over and above 
subsidy funds, as a part of the overall outlays under 
IRDP. These funds, among other things, would be 
utilised for developing institutions such as District 
Supply and Marketing Societies at the district level 
to take care of raw, materials|input requirements and 
marketing. It will be emphasised that an infrastruc- 
ture sub-plan should be prepared as an integral part 
of the sub-sectoral district plans mentioned earlier. 
While doing this, the support likely to be available 
through the plans of sectoral departments as well as 
the planned use of the IRDP infrastructure funds 
would both have to be spelt out. 


2.29 The process of skill endowment to members 
of the target group would be considered as an integral 
part of the IRDP. The training of youths under 
TRYSEM would, therefore, be provided on the basis 
of actual need and requirement, and there will be 
no separate targets at a macro-level for TRYSEM. 
The costs of training in the form of stipends, etc. will 
be met out of the funds set out for infrastructure, 
etc. under the IRDP. The Sixth Plan scheme for 
strengthening of training infrastructure for TRYSEM 
will be reoriented and replaced by a new scheme to 
develop Composite Rural Training ang Technology 
Centres (CRTTC) in each district as nodal institutions 
within a larger system of training and technology 
dissemination covering the district as a whole. Such 
centres will be developed around ITIs, 
Polytechnics, etc, 

2.30 The technology component of these Centres 


existing 


would be developed by CART acting through State- 
level Science and Technology Institutions- For pur- 
poses of technology development and dissemunation, 
major thrust areas and areas with evident potential 
for application in the context of small ventures under 
IRDP and other special programmes of rural ceve- 
lopment will be identified, and techno-cconomic 
profiles based on such technology will be prepared 
together with appropriate training packages, wherever 
necessary. The dual objective of this would be to 
ensure widespread dissemination of technology — 
already developed and to bring heme the economic 
advantages of the same in maximum measure to 
members of the target group. In identified thrust ~ 
areas where the state of technology may be in a 
relatively nascent stage, experimental projects would 
be taken up by CART through different govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies, 

2.31 A major role in the Programme would con- 
tinue to be played by the banking sector. It is 
expected that credit to the tune of around Rs. 4000 
crores would have to be mobilised from the banking 
structure.. The role of cooperative institutions, which 
had not been upto the mark in the Sixth Plan, will 
have to be emphasised, and a reasonable percentage 
of the total credit woul] have to be mobilised from 
these institutions. This would call for strengthening 
of the cooperative institutions both through the sec- 
toral Plan funds and infrastructure funds available 
under the IRDP. In certain regions, particularly 
the north-east, the bank infrastructure will be sub- 
stantially expanded and strengthened with a view 
to extending credit in areas hitherto deprived of it. 
Strict measures will be taken to enforle the instruc- 
tions by which IRDP loans are exempted from 
security, Besides, steps will be taken to see that the 
terms of loan and repayment schedules are rationali- 
sed so that the poorest of the poor are able to 
improve their levels of living from increases in 
productivity and, if necessary, a moratorium on 
repayment in certain cases would be considered. 
Steps will also be taken to ensure the provision of 
Working capital and even @ cash credit limit, wherever 
necessary and feasible. Loan pass bocks would be 
issued to all beneficiaries to ensure proper accounting 
and follow-up. 

2.32 The ceilings of subsidy fixed for 
categories of beneficiaries in the Sixth Plan 
continue. Within these, the average subsidy per 
household would be stepped up from around 
Rs. 1000 in the Sixth Plan to around Rs. 1333 to 
allow for a higher per capita investment level 
(around Rs. 4000 as comparec tea Rs, 3339 in 1984- 
85) SO as to ensure. adequate income feturns. The 
position regarding the average subsidy per household 
can be reviewed for the last three years of the Plan, 


different 
would 


The manner of administering the subsidy will be 
reviewed and rationalised with a view to easuring that 
leakages are minimised and the beneliciary, without 
adding any extra burden, is motivated towards pro- 
ductive utilisation of the loan. 

2.33 Due emphasis would continue to be given 
under the IRDP to direct the maximum quantum of 
benefits towards women, who admittedly constitute,a 
substantially deprived section cf the community. 
Efforts to be made to this direction through IRDP 
would be supplemented by continuing the Programme 
for the Development of Women and Children in the 
Rural Areas (DWCRA) in the Seventh — Plan. 
Considering that. the Sixth Plan experience with 
this programme was still of a pilot and experimental 
nature, the Programme would be implemented in 
1000 blocks. The obiective would be mainly to 
organise women in socio-economic activity groups 
with the dual obiective of providing self-employment 
opportunities and social strength to them. In the 
process voluntary agencies and people’s action group 
would be involved to the maximum extent possible. 
Efforts will also be made to integrate with the 
DWCRA other programmes for the development of 
Women and Children, viz., the ICDS and _— other 
State programmes like SIAD, so. as to provide a 
Jarger and more comprehensive coverage of women 
and children and to reduce duplication and increase 
the cost-effectiveness of the total effort. 

2.34 The Special Livestock Production Programme 
(SLPP), which had continued in the Sixth plan as 
a separate programme, although financed through 
IRDP outlays, will be merged with the IRDP under 
which substantial activity in the milch cattle sector 
has in any case been ncticed. The pattern of assis- 
tance under the SLPP will, wherever feasible be 
provided under the main IRD Programme. With 
the merger of this programme with the IRDP and 
considering the normal emphasis on miich cattle that 
is likely to continue in the IRDP even otherwise, 
there is likely to be a substantial demand for good 
quality heifers and other milch animals. Keeping 
this in view a new breeding programme, the Special 
Livestock Breeding Programme (SLBP), will replace 
the SLPP in the Seventh Plan. This would enable 
the farmers selected for this purpose to con- 
tribute to the poverty alleviation programmes 
by producing good quality animals, and create alter- 
native market channels for animal sales towards the 
Programme requirements even for target-group cattle- 
owners. 


2.35 Keeping in view the objective of bringing 
down the poverty ratio to les3.than 10% by 1994-95, 
it would be aimed to provide assistance to around 20 
million households under the IRDP in the Seventh 
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ing Centres, etc. 


Plan. Considering that between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the Sixth Plan beneficiaries may not have actually 
crossed the poverty line, it is expected that around 
50 per cent of the beneficiaries to be assisted in the 
Seventh Plan will be ‘cases requiring supplementary 
assistance on an average, at the rate of Rs. 500 per 
household. 

2.36 To enable these targets to be achieved, an 
outlay of Rs, 1328.88 crores has been provided for 
IRDP and allied programmes in the Seventh Plan in 
the Central sector to be matched by an equal amount 
by the States. This outlay would include provision 
for subsidy for the main programme, funds for infra- 
structure, training stipends, etc., to the extent of 20 
per cent of the subsidy funds; setting up of the CRTTC 
and the Special Livestock Breeding Programme 
and certain other programmes like strengthening of 


Block Administration, Computerised District Rural 
Information system, strensthening of Extension Jrain- 


Of the total outlay, Rs. 1888.65 
crores would be available for subsidy and Rs. 488.50 
crores for infrastructure, etc, under the IREP. The 
remaining amount would be for other schemes 
mentioned above. 

2.37 The outlays under the Programme will be 
based upon the principle of selectivity geared to actual 
incidence of poverty in different States. For the first 
two years, 50 per cent of the allocations will be made 
on the basis of an equal allocation per block as in 
the Sixth Plan, and the remaining 50 per cent on the 
basis of incidence of poverty determined by the NSSO 
survey. From the third year onwards, the allocations 
would be based entirely on the incidence of poverty. 


National Rural Empioyment Programme (NREP) 
Review of Programme 

2.38 The NREP was launched in October, 1980 
and became a regular Plan programme from April, 
1981. The programme was expected to generate 
additional gainful employment in the rural areas, to 
the extent of 300-400 million mandays per annum, 
create durable community assets, and improve nutri- 
tional status and living standards of the poor. 

2.39 An outlay of Rs. 1620 crores was provided 
under this Programme, out of which the outlay from 
1980-81 onwards (Rs, 1280 crores) was to be shared 
equally between the Centre and the States. The 
yearwise performance under the Programme is indica- 
ted in Table 2.2. 

2.40 A major step was taken in 1983-84 when it 
was decided to subsidise the cost of the foodgrains to 
be distributed under this Programme. A subsidy to 
the extent of 37 Paise to 40 Paise per kg was provi- 
ded for wheat and rice to be distributed under the 
Programme, Accdfding to the guidelines, fooderains 
were to be provided at the rate of 1 ke per “man- 
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TABLE 2.2 
Perfarmance of NREP in the Sixth Plan | 
ee Resource Expenditure Employments Man-day cost Wage :Material 
Year availability (Rs. crores) generation (Rs.) ratio 
. (Rs. crores) (in million 
mandays) 
1980-81" . nee 346.32 219.03 413.58 5.25 
1981-82 460.37 317.63 354.52 9.04. 62 :38 
1982-83 540.15 394.76 351.20 11.24 69:31 
1983-84 535.59 393.22 302.76 13.08 62:38 
1984-85 590.68 519.14 352.31 14.74 60:40 


*For the first six months, the Food for Work Programme was in operation. 


day, The total foodgrains made available each year in.faple -2.3. 


during 1980—-85 and the utilisation are indicated 


TABLE 2.3 
Utilisation of Foadgrains under NREP 


Se a 


Year Total foodgrains Total foodgrains Percentage utilisa- Percapita food- 
available (lakh MTs) utilised (lakh MTs) tion grains utilised (kgs.) 

eM Gear 2 a La ap Sone 
1980-81 | ae Bate a ae 87.30 3.22 
1981-82 3.43 2.33 60.42 0.64 
SSG a ee Se 3.57 1.72 46.56 0.45 
1983-84. ; ; ; ; ; : 2.88 dee. bY y 60.02 0.49 
1984-85 | 2.72 1.70 58.45 0.48 

2.41 The creation of durable asscts was an impor- tion had shown a decline between 1980-81 and 


1982-83 while there was a sharp increase in building 
works, and roads continued to have an important 


tant objective of this Programme and, in fact, the real 
distinguishing feature between the Food for Work 


Programme and the NREP. With a view to ensuring 
the durability of assets created, a provision had been 
made allowing for expenditure on materials to the 
extent of 40 per ceni of the total project cost (revised 
to 50 per cent in 1983-84), Table 2.4 shows 
different categories of assets created under this Pro- 
gramme during the Sixth Plan. 

2.42 It would be seen from the foregoing review 
that the employment generation target under the 
NREP has been consistently achieved, However, it 
is not known as to how much of this has been direc- 
ted towards those who are landless and the poorest 
among the poor, To this extent the programme has 
apparently lacked a direct focus on the target-group 
population, for whom it was meant. Tt has, however, 
had a substantial impact in terms of stabilisation of 
wages in the rural areas. containing prices of food- 


grains and the creation of a wide variety of community. 


assets which could be expected to help in raising the 
levels of living of the rural population. 

2.43 As regards asset creation under NREP, it 
would be seen from Table 2.4 that productive works 
such as soil conservation, social forestry and irriga- 


the 


place in the Programme. 

2.44 As regards specific type of assets reported to 
have been constructed, the reviews have brought out 
certain features which would have to be considered 
for the future : 

(i) The growing propensity to take up all kinds 
of butlding works in increasing measure 
suggests local pulls and pressures geared to 
a desire for a very wide and thin coverage 
and easier implementability of such works 
as compared, example, with water-shed- 
based land development works which require 
expertise among the field planners, In the 
process, material costs have tended to be 
high with subsequent higher maintenance 
requirements, durability of assets in some 
has been suspect and long-term income 
generation and employment effects have 
been limited. 

In the case of social forestry which consti- 
tuted an important component of the pro- 
gramme (10 per cent of the resources were 


(ii) 
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TABLE 2.4 
Assets created Under NREP (1980-85) 
Assets 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1 983-84 1984-85 
See eT annem nr mn nace maa ates 
Socialforestry .- . (ha) 54567 103319 100984 110903 93967 
Soil conservation F ‘ . (ba) 228130 136971 37823 79863 29957 
Works benefiting SC/ST . . (Nos) cS 90423 158970 $9325 128693 
School & other buildings . (Nos) 16001 21302 75402 28865 78691 
Tanks... . (Nos) N.R. 13709 15997 11955 11630 
Roads s ‘ . (Kms) 166463 73010 104448 53909 34705 
Irrigation & flood control . ; (ha) 385144 105641 - 166408 219077 54566 
oo, ‘ F ‘. « (Nos) 141539 | 7276 15683 14495 24468 
earmarked for this purpose). it was found of employment during implementation, ditection 


that in addition to road-side plantation which 
has been generally popular, projects in some 
States included growing cf nurseries for dis- 
tribution of samplings tc all farmers, big 
and small, and in some cases plantation in 
small village lots without adherence to 
appropriate cost and physical norms. 

(iii) Ten per cent of the outlays had been ear- 
marked for works of direct benefit to mem- 
bers of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes who are among the poorest of the 
poor. Such works could include drinking 
water wells, housing, on-farm works, etc., 
Although the number cf such works showed 
an increase over the years, many States 
were not able to spend the earmarked 
‘outlays. Moreover, sufficient details of 
the types of works taken up in this category 
have also not been available. 

(iv) Projects for roads which have accounted 
for a substantial percentage of funds under 
NREP in many cases have not been found 
to have a meaningful relationship with prio- 
rities arising from the Minimum Needs 
Programme. 


Measures Proposed in the Seventh Plan 

2.45 The National Rural Employment Programme 
will be continued in the Seventh Plan as an impor- 
tant component cf the anti-poverty strategy, As 
indicated earlier, this will have to be viewed as an 
integral part of the total package, which would 
imply that an cifort would have to be made to direct 
and monitor the wage employment opportunities 
accruing through this Programme to members of 
the target group includiaz those identified for assis- 
tance under the IRDP. The same principle would 
apply in the choice of projects whick would, there- 
fore, have to take account of labour-intensity of pro- 


jects, their capacity to provide reasonably long spells 
3 PC/85—10 


towards poor, longterm income and employment 
generation potential, capacity to create a base for 
productive asset endowment and capacity for filling 
gaps in vital infrastructure. Based on this, priority 
will be accorded to works for the development of 
waste lands and marginal lands allctted under land 
reform measures, renovation of derelict tanks for 
large scale development of fisheries with the target- 
group orientation, social forestry including fuel and 
energy plantations, fodder and pasture development 
and roadside plantations with maximum involvement 
of the communityltarget-groups in their management 
coupled ‘with nursery development of _ target-group 
land-holders. Development of compcsite homestead 
projects for the shelterless in the form of housing ~ 
complexes-cum-production estates within a larger 
concept of habitat development, field works in itriga- 
tion command areas and micro waiersheds, roads 
according to well-defined techno-economic norms 
and within planned ptiorities such as those arising 
out of the MNP, and need-based construction of 
buildings which apart from schools, panchayat ghars, 
etc., would provide vital economic infrastructures like 
buildings for godowns, banks and workshops|shops 
for target-group beneficiaries would be chosen. 

2.46 The broad objectives of the programme, while 
remaining the same as in the Sixth Plan, would kave 
to conform to the above priorities. 

2.47 The Sixth Plan experience has shown that the 
distribution of foodgrains has not kept up to the 
stipulated level of 1 kg per manday for a variety of 
reasons relating to problems of storage and movement, 
quality of foodgrains and diversion to the public dis- 
tribution system, and in some cases because of local 
preferences for coarse grains. The importance of 
foodgrain distribution under the Programme cannot 
be over-emphasised in view of its  efiects both on 
stabilization of prices and the improvement of nutri- 
tional standards of workers. With the comfortable 
food stocks, an addittonal 1 million tonnes of food- 
grains will be orovided for the Programme over and 


above its normal requirements. The quantum of 
foodgrains distribution per worker per day would 
also be stepped up. The States will be asked to 
prepare detailed action plans to ensure that the pro- 
cess of foodgrain distribution is streamlined to achieve 
the Programme objectives, Wherever necessary, 
coarse grains would have to be purchased locally 
and made available for the Programme. Efforts 
have been made successfuliy in some States to dis- 
tribute other commodities such as sarees as wage pay- 
ment in kind. Such efforts would be encouraged in 
other areas also in such manner as to provide encou- 
ragement to decentralised production of handloom 
textiles, etc. 7 

2.48 With a view to overcoming the problems of 
ad hoc selection of projects and suspicions about the 
quality of work, detailed guidelines for important 
sub-sectors figuring under the Programme such as 
roads, social forestry and housing have already been 
issued. These will have to be supplemented by the 
preparation of detailed techno-economic norms at 
the State level and of technical training manuals for 
the implementation staff. The provision allowing for 
spending upto 50 per cent of the allocations on 
‘materials would be continued in the interest of 
ensuring the durability of the assets created. Since 
the relative costs of labour and materials for different 
projects would vary, the stipulated ratio would — be 


maintained for tne district as a whole which would. 


allow substantial flexibility in the context of decen- 
tralised economic planning. 


RURAL LANDLESS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 
TEE PROGRAMME (RLEGP) 


Review of Performance 

2.49 RLEGP was introduced from 15th August, 
1983 with the objective o* (a) improving and ex- 
panding emplovinent opportunities for the rural 
landless with a view to providing guarantee of em- 
ployment to at least one member of every landless 
household upto 100 days in a year and (b) creating 
durable assets for strengthening the  infrastructuce 
sO as to meet the growing requirements of the rural 
economy. An outlay of Rs. 500 crores to be fully 
financed by the Central Government was provided 
under this programme in the Sixth Plan. The imple- 
mentation of the programme was entrusted to the 
States|UTs, but they were required to prepare speci- 
fic projects for approval by a Central Committee. 
During (1983-85) the Central Committee approved 
320 projects with an estimated cost of Rs. 906.59 
crores, The target for employment generation — in 
1983-84 and 1984-85 was fixed at 359 million man- 
days against which 260.18 million man-days of 
employment was actually generated. | 
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2.50 This programme is expected 1o have resulted 
in the creation of a Jarge number of durable com- 
munity assets and economic infrastructure an the 
rural areas. However, a tendency to concentrate on 
assets creation on the basis of depaitmental plans 
rather than on the basis of the requirements deter- 
mined locally aud of the need to provide the requi- 
site quantum of employment to the landless labou- 
rers, has been noticed. Concentration on road pro- 
jects was also initially observed which was later 
sought to be restricted to not more than 50 per cent 
of the total outlays and also confined to the priorities 
arising out of the Minimum Needs Programme. 


Measures Proposed in the Seventh Plan 

2.51 Mid-way during the Sixth Plan, the RLEGP 
was started with the dual objective of expanding 
employment opportunities in the rural areas and 
providing sharper focus on the landless labour house- 
holds which constitute the hard-core of the people 
below the poverty line. Suggestions have been made | 
that this should be merged with the NREP. How- 
ever, considering that a substantial part of the 
RLEGP funds would be committed to the on-going 
projects and also since it has not been found feasible 
to introduce a full guarantee of employment even to 
a limited section, this programme would continue as 
a separate entity for the time being. In the mean- 
while, efforts would also be made to implement a 
limited guarantee for providing $0 to 106 days 
employment to ihe landless labour houscholds through 
this programme. The issue of merger and a wider 
guarantee could be considered at the mid-term Plan 
review stage. 

2.52 As in the case of the NREP, wage material 
cost-ratio will be 50:50, which, however, will be 
maintained on a project by project basis. Experience 
in the Sixth Plan in certain States has shown that 


‘if integrated projects are developed, this stipulation 


would still allow substantial scope for productive 
works to be planued within a decentralised frame- 
work at the district level. 

2.53 Under both these Programmes, 20 per cent 
of the resources will be carmarked for social forestry 
in view of the importance of eco-restoration and 
providing the benefits in the form of usufruct to the 
members of the community, particularly the poor. 
In addition, 10 per cent of the funds would be ear- 


_ marked for works of direct and, if necessary, indivi- 


dual benefit to the members of scheduled castes. A 
separate provision within the RLEGP will be made 
for rural housing with the objective of constructing 
one million houses in the Séventh Plan. This will be 


closely integrated with the housing component of 
the MNP. . 2 


* a 
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_ be matched equally by the States. The 


2.54 Five per cent of the outlays to be. provided 
for RLEGP and NREF would be available for 
Strengthening the implementation agencies. Further, 
based on past experience regarding problems of 
maintenance of assets created under such program- 
mes, the question of providing funds to the extent of 
10 per cent of the overall outlays for these pro- 
grammes for maintenance will be considered. Main- 
tenance under this provision would generally have 
to relate to sectors for which maintenance funds and 
systems are ordinarily not available and actual main- 
tenance will have to be carried out on the basis 
of detailed maintenance plans to be drawn up for 
each district. | 

2.55 An outlay of Rs. 1250.81 crores has been 
provided for NREP in the Central Sector which will 
outlay of 
Rs. 1743.78 crores has been provided for RLEGP 
to be borne entirely by the Centre. Based on the 
average wage of Rs. 8.61 per day as in 1984-85 and 
a wage material cos*-ratio of 50: 5Q, a total employ- 
ment of 1445 million man-days under NREP and 
1013 million man-days under RLEGP is likely to 
be generated during the Seventh Plan at an average 
rate of around 290 million man-days and 200 million 
man-days per annum, respectively. 

2.56 The formula for 
among the States, which provided for 25 per cent 
weightage to the incidence of poveriy and 75 per 
cent weightage to the population of agriculture labou- 


rers and marginal farmers in the Sixth Plan will be 
changed to provide equal weightage to those from 


1986-87 onwards, because it has been noticed that 
the existing formula has tended to benefit, in some 
cases, States which are more agriculturally advanced. 


DROUGHT-PRONE AREA PROGRAMME 
(DPAP) 


Review of the Sixth Plan 

2.57 A Rural Works Programme was started in 
1970-71 in areas chronically affected by drought with 
the principal objective of organising permanent works 
te obviate scarcity relief and to generate adequate 
employment through labour-intensive schemes such 
as major, medium, and minor irrigation works, soil 
conservation, afforestation, and village and district 
roads necessaty to Open up the area for agricultural 
production. In the Fourth Plan, after the mid-term 
appraisal, this programme was re-designated as 
Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP) and re- 
oriented as an integrated area development pro- 
gramme with the objective of developing the land, 
water, livestock and human resources of these areas. 
The programme has been in operation in 511 blocks 
of 70 districts in 13 States. 


6] 


allocation of. ycsources 


2.58 A Task Force was constituted in 1980 to 
review the on-going special programmes and deve- 
lopment schemes taken up under DPAP to study the 
existing coverage of the DPAP ; to lay down objec- 
tive criteria for inclusion|exclusion of areas under 
the programme ; to spell out the main components 
of the broad strategy of development under the 
programme and also to identify the linkages between 
DPAP and other on-going rural development pro- 
grammes. The Task Force submitted its report in 
1982 and made several recommendations for improv- 
ing the impact and coverage of the DPAP. While 
implementing the recommendations of the Task 
Force, some of the States had not agreed to the 
exclusion of some areas, from 1982-83, from this 
programme, whereas a few States had even sugges- 
ted the inclusion of new areas which they considered 
to be drought-prone. 

2.59 An Inter-Departmental Group on DPAP} 
DDP was set up in 1984 by the Department of 
Rural Development to examine the representations 
received from these States for purposes of inclvsion| 
re-inclusion of blocks under these programmes. It is 
as a result of the recommendations of the Inter- 
Departmental Croup that 120 blocks were added to 
DPAP, while 16 blocks were deleted from the pro- 
gramme, The net addition has, therefore, been 104 
blocks to the existing coverags of 511 blocks (upto 
1984-85). | 

2.60 During the Sixtn Plan, the financing pattern 
was on the basis of equal sharing between the Centre 
and the States. The funding no1m under the DPAP 
has been at the rate of Rs. 15 lakhs per block per 
year. The Sixth Plan allocations for DPAP was 
Rs. 350 crores. As agains: this, the actual expendi- 
ture amounted to Rs. 310 crores. 

2.61 The physical achievements during -the Sixth 
Five Year Plan are as follows: 


1. Soil and moisture conservatien (00 ha.) 4265.59 
2. Création of irrigation potential 

(minor irrigation) -da- 3276.67 
3. Afforestation and pasture -do- 3869.86 
4, Milk societies established Nos. 3426 
5. Sheep societies established Nos. 622 
6. Employment generated 000 176996 

man-days 


Measures Proposed in the Seventh Plan 

2.62 The strategy adopted in the Sixth Plan for 
DPAP will continue during the Seventh Plan which 
would inter-alia include increased stress on activities 
which can contribute directly to the restoration of the 
ecological balance and increasing the per capita in- 
come through the effective development of land and 


other natural resources including efficient utilisation 
of scarce water, conservation of scanty rainfall, and 
arresting its run-off in drought-prone areas. Accord- 
ingly, the Programme, as at present, would continue 
to be implemented as an integrated area development 
programme rather than as a programme merely for 
creating increased employment opportunities. Inte- 
erated district plans, taking into account resources 
available under sectoral programmes and other special 
programmes like NREP, RLEGP, and IRDP, will be 
prepared to achieve the objective of restoration of 
ecological balance of the area by way of soil and 
moisture conservation, development and management 
of irrigation, afforestation, restructuring of cropping 
pattern, and development of livestock resources. 
2.63 For DPAP the existing pattern of assistance 
and the funding norm per block per year would be 
continued during the Seventh Plan for which an 
outlay of Rs. 237 crores as Central share has been 
provided. 


Land Reforms 

Review of Performance 

- 2.64 Land Reforms have been recognised to consti- 
tute a vital element both in terms of the anti-poverty 
strategy and for modernisation and increased produc- 
tivity in agriculture. Redistribution of land could 
provide a permanent asset base for a large number of 
rural landless poor for taking up land-based and other 
supplementary activities. Similarly, consolidation of 
holdings, tenancy regulation and updating of land re- 
cords, would widen the access of small and marginal 
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land-holders to improved technology and inputs and — 


thereby directly lead to increase in agricultural 
production. | 

- 2.65 A land reforms policy with a five-fold objective 
was continued in the Sixth Plan. The objective en- 
visaged (i) abolition of intermediary tenures; 
(ii). tenancy reforms aimed at security of tenure, 
regulation of rent and conferment of ownership rights 
on tenants; (iii) ceiling on land-holdings and distri- 
bution of surplus land; (iv) consolidation of holdings; 
and (v) compilation and updating of land records. 
It was expected that legislative measures to confer 
onwership rights on tenants would be introduced: in 
all States by 1981-82, that the programme of taking 
over and distribution of surplus ceiling land would 
be completed by 1982-83, that compilation updating 
of land records would be completed in a_ phased 
manner by 1985 and that consolidation of holdings 
would be taken up in all States with the aim of com- 
pleting it in 10 years with priority being assigned to 
command areas of irrigation projects. In addition, 
Land Reforms Amendment Acts were to be brought 


within the Ninth Schedule, Ceiling Laws were to be 


‘automatically enforced in command areas of irrigation 


systems and ‘the State Governments were expected to 


‘take more initiative in the development of Bhoodan 


lands. 
2.66 A scheme for providing financial assistance 


to assigness of ceiling-surplus land had also been 
started in 1975-76 for the landless poor, so as to 
enable them to take to profitable ‘cultivation on the 
assigned land which is generally of poor quality. As 
the scheme now stands, financial assistance is pro- 
vided upto Rs. 2500 per hectare to be given as a 
grant to the assignee, for various purposes like simple 
land development, provision of inputs as well as 
immediate consumption needs, Since the inception of 
the scheme, Rs. 25.07 crores have been released to 
the States under this Programme. 

2.67 An outlay of Rs, 30 crores was provided for 
this Scheme in the Central Sector for the period 
1980-85 and an equal amount was to be provided 
as matching outlay by the States. Actual utilisation 
of funds has, however, been very low, largely because 
the States have not been providing their matching 
share, and due to the non-submission of utilisation 
certificate of allocated resources, the Central releases 
could not be made. It was also found that there was 
little or no linkage between this Programme and the 
IRDP or the NREP|RLEGP, and it functioned in 
isolation, generally through the Revenue Agencies 
rather than the DRDA and the Block. 

2.68 Ceiling laws are prevalent all over the country 
except in the north eastern region—Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh—where land is gene- 
rally held by the community, and in the Union Terri- 
tories of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Goa, 
Daman and Diu. In other areas, the ceiling was first 
imposed on land-holdings in the fifties and sixties. 
Later, National Guidelines on the subject were 
framed in 1972. Under the two sets of ceiling laws, 
7.2 million acres of land have been declared surplus, 
5.6 million acres have been taken possession of, and 
4.4 million acres distributed. Thus, 2.8 million acres 
of land declared surplus have not been distributed 
so far. Of this, 1.6 million acres are involved in liti- 


~ gation and 0.89 million acres have been reserved for 


specific public purposes. It would be seen that a very 
large chunk of surplus distributable land is blocked 
due to litigation. Jurisdiction of civil courts has been 
barred in respect of land reforms cases (because of 
their inclusion in the Ninth Schedule of the Consti- 
tution). However, the writ jurisdiction of the High 
Court and Supreme Court remains. Article 323B 
(42nd Amendment) of the Constitution provides for 
setting up land tribunals after extinguishing the writ 


jurisdiction of High Courts. But concerted action in 
this regard still remains to be taken. 

2.69 About 4.2 million acres of land were received 
in Bhoodan, but so far only about 1.3 mililon acres 
have been distributed. The State Governments have 
not taken any initiative for the development of these 
lands even where these are in compact blocks. This 
is an area where a conscious thrust would be neces- 
sary. Similarly, there is an area ot 16.7 million 
hectares of culturable wasteland in the country, the 
development and utilisation of which is not being 
monitored, Some States have been distributing waste- 
lands, but the total picture is not clear. There is thus 
an urgent need to bring both these categories of land 
into a comprehensive redistributive land reforms policy 
with appropriate measures for enforcement and 
monitoring. 

9.70 Fifteen out of the 22 States in the country 
have enacted laws on consolidation of Jand-holdings. 


Upto the year 1979-80, the consolidated area in the 


country was 46.2 million hectares, Consolidation has 
been completed in Punjab and Haryana and is nearing 
completion in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Karnataka. 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa have also started consoli- 
dation operations. The total area consolidated during 
the Sixth Plan was 5.6 million hectares. Thus, the 
total area consolidated so far is 51.8 million hectares, 
which is only 33 per cent of the total cropped area 
in the country. It is evident that efforts in this 
direction would have to be considerably stepped’ up. 
Measures Proposed in the Seventh Pian 

9.71 Land reforms in the Seventh Plan would be 
ijooked upon as an intrinsic part of the anti-poverty 
strategy. 

2.72 Wherever laws have not been enacted by the 
States for securing the rights of tenants and regulation 
of rent, the State Governments will take appropriate 
steps to enact such laws during the Seventh Plan. In 
order to expedite the process, attempts will also be 
made to organise quick sutveys for recording|registra- 
tion of tenants with maximum involvement of the 
local community and people’s institutions. Such 
action may be necessary even in those States where 
tenancy, although abolished, may have re-emerged 
informally for a variety of reasons. Tribals and 
scheduled castes will be protected from alienation of 
their lands not only to non-tribals, but to the big 
land-owners among them, through appropriate 
legislation. e. 

2.73 The full potential of land redistribution has 
not been realised both in terms of covering the entire 


surplus that may be available and taking possession 
of and distribution of that already identified. Legal 
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and administrative bottlenecks have led to large gaps 
between declaration of surplus land, taking actual 
possession of the land and its distribution. Appro- 
priate measures will have to be taken to reduce the 
gap. Reassessment of ceiling surplus land will have 
to be done by the states, especially in the command 
areas and other newly irrigated areas. 

2.74 To ensure the best use of surplus land that 
cannot be distributed because it is unfit for cultivation, 
the State Governments would have to take possession 
in order to avoid encroachment and to ensure their 
development in a planned manner. 

2.75 The scheme for financial assistance to ithe 
assignees of ceiling surplus land would be continued 
during the Seventh Plan. Since land as an endowed 
asset is only the first stage of productive self-employ- 
ment for a large section of the poverty group, close 
linkages. will have to be forged with IRDP and. other 
rural development programmes so that assignees of 
ceiling and other lands are given priority in identifi- 


cation and their performance monitored separately. 


2.76 Consolidation operations have not made much 
headway in many States. Consolidation of land-hold- 
ings is especially important in the States of the eastern 
region where the Special Programme for Rice Produc- 
tion would be taken up. Some of the factors working 
against consolidation are: (a) fear of displacement 
among tenants and share-croppers; (b) advantage of 
having land in fragmented parcels in_ the event of 
floods and other natural calamities and (c) apprehen- 
sions that the bigger farmers would get a better deal. 
These factors would have to be borne in mind while 
considering a policy for consolidation in the Seventh 
Plan. As far as possible, the holdings of small and mar- 
ginal farmers need to be consolidated in such a way 
that they form contiguous blocks of land so that the 
exploitation of groundwater for them as well as pro- 
vision of various agricultural services and inputs be- 
comes economical. 7 : | 
_ 2.77 Land records form the base for all land reform 
measures and therefore regular periodical updating of 
land records is essential in all States. This will neces- 


sarily have to include scientific surveys of unmeasured 


lands and recording of the rights of tenants and share- 
croppers which have remained unrecorded up. till now. 
A Centrally Sponsored Scheme is proposed to be im- 
plemented during the Seventh Plan on the basis of 
matching contributions by the States and Centre, for 
updating of land records. The States would also be as- 
sisted in strengthening the revenue machinery at the 
grassroot level as well as at the supervisory . levels. 
Training programmes for revenue functionaries and sur 
vey and settlement staff would be conducted to im- 
prove their efficiency. as well as to hring about attitu- 
dinal changes. | 


4.78 A sum of Rs. 36.71 crores has beén provided 
in tha Centre for the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of 
financial assistance to assignees of ceiling surplus land 
strengthening of revenue machinery and updating of 
land records. For the programmes in the States a 
sum of Rs. 353.88 crores and for the Union Terri- 
tories Rs. 5.24 crores have been provided. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND PANCH- 
AYATI RAJ 


Review of Performance 

2.79 The Community Development Programme had 
provided an elaborate delivery mechanism in the form 
of development Blocks and the village level extension 
agency. However, over the years, this mechanism had 
suffered considerable erosion and gradual disintegra- 
tion. With the launching of the IRDP in the Sixth Plan 
efforts were made to reStore, to a substantial extent, 
the mechanism provided under the Community Deve- 
lopment Programme. As a result the position improv- 
ed but the total delivery system has still not been able 
‘to attain its effectiveness as originally envisaged. The 
position varies in different States, but an almost uni- 
form feature is the gradual erosion of the control of 
BDO over the extension team at the block and vill- 
age levels. Simultaneously, a multiplicity of function- 
aries has emerged at this level for implementation of 
a large number of programmes aimed at the same 
people for raising their standard of living. 

2.80 Similarly although Panchayati Raj _ institu- 
tions, in one form or another exist in most States, they 
have for a variety of reasons not been actively and 
effsctively involved in the implementation of rural de- 
velopment programmes except in a few States. On the 
other hand it has been seen that wherever this has hap- 
pened the quality of programme implementation has 
been decidedly better. 

2.81 In terms of instruments of planning Commu- 
nity Development and Panchayati Raj institutions have 
been reduced to an extremely peripheral status with the 
budget provision in many cases being limited to main- 
tenance of staff while in other cases there is duplication 
and repetition of a large number of small schemes 
which are being simultaneously executed on a much 
larger scale through sectoral and special programmes, 
e.g. those relating to health, sanitation, road-building 
panchayat ghars, etc. 


Measures Proposed in the Seventh Plan 

2.82 With the launching of large-scale multi-sec- 
toral, conutry-wide programmes of rural development 
aiming both at individual households and at tho crea- 
ton of assets in the rural areas the original concept of 
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Community Development could be said to have been 
substantially restored. This would be further strength- 
ened by the measures already taken or proposed to be 
taken to strengthen and rationalise the administration 
and delivery mechanism. For purposes of the Seventh 
Plan Community Development and Panchayati Raj 
would have to be viewed in this context and would have 
to break free from the conventional methodology of 
including a large number of small schemes through 
minimal budget provisions. What goes by the name 
of Community Development in the documents would 
have to be viewed now more in the nature of a sche- 
me for village development which would imply the 
planning and implementation of a number of residual 
activities at the village level which do not get covered 
in the norma] sectoral plans and special programmes 
e.g. village paths, drainage and sanitation. This in turn 
would have to be done on the basis of local, decent- 
ralised planning at the village and block levels for 
which block funds, both in the nature of outright 
and incentive grants, would have to be placed at — 
the disposal of Panchayati Raj and Community De- 
velopment bodies rather than by forming sectoral 
plans for the villages at the State and National 
levels. This would imply a considerable degree of 
rationalisation in the drawing up of plans for Com- 
munity Development and Panchayati Raj and subs- 
tantial autonomy in their implementation. 

2.83 In addition, the States would be called upon 
to active Panchayati Raj institutions, particularly 
at the village and- block levels, with a view to ensur- 
ing their active involvement in the planning and 
implementation of the special programmes of rural 
development, particularly those concerned with 
poverty alleviation and the provision of minimum 
needs. 


Special Employment Programme 

2.84 In addition to the Central programmes, some — 
of the State Governments have introduced their own 
special employment programmes in the rural sector. 
These are Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Nagaland, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. The Seventh 
Plan outlay for these schemes is Rs. 509.24 crores. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 

2.85 In the Sixth Plan, the Monitoring process 
had been confined, more or less, to watching the 
physical and financial progress in terms of money 
spent and physical coverage achieved, together with 
some analysis of per household investment levels, 
unit cost of wage employment, ete. Evaluation 
studies, on the other hand, were postfacto in nature 


y 


a 


and were not of much help in applying correctives on 
a continuous basis. 

2.86 The whole machinery and system for moni- 
toring and concurrent evaluation will be strengthened 
in the Seventh Plan. A Central Scheme will be 
started for the establishment of a Computerised Dist- 
rict Rural Information System (DRIS) in each district 
with the ultimate objective of providing a data base 


for planning, selection of beneficiaries and schemes 


and monitoring their performance. In addition, 
steps will be taken to strengthen the data collection 
and monitoring machinery at the block and district 
levels. A system of concurrent evaluation covering 
72 blocks in 36 districts with a beneficiary sample of 
around 1500, per month, will also be launched for 
continuous follow-up and application of correctives. 


Strengthening of Administration 

2.87 As already indicated, a High Level Committee 
has been set up to review the Administrative Arrange- 
ments for Rural Development and Poverty Allevia- 
tion Programmes with a view to developing appro- 
priate structural mechanisms to ensure that they are 
planned and implemented in an effective and integ- 
rated manner. In the meanwhile, the scheme for 
Strengthening of Block Level Machinery, the objec- 
tive of which was to restore the full complement of 
the administrative staff according to the schematic 
pattern of the community development programme, 
will be continued. Within this, steps would be taken 
to strengthen and upgrade the position of the BDO, 
rationalise and increase the strength of the workers 
at the village level and provide facilities for the imp- 
lementing and supervisory staff for easy movement so 
that their efficiency is increased. 


Training 

2.88 It has been observed over the years that the 
emphasis that had been given to the training of the 
administrative and extension staff during the com- 
munity development days has been gradually reduc- 
ed both because of the disintegration of the prog- 
ramme itself and due to paucity of resources with the 
State Governments. Steps will be taken to streng- 
then the training institutions at different levels. A 
scheme of European Economic Community (EEC) 
assistance for this purpose will be continued and 
will be further supplemented by a Central Scheme to 
provide 100 per cent assistance for non-recurring 
expenditure and 50 per cent assistance for recurring 
expenditure involved in the setting up and strengthen- 
ing of institutes of rural development and extension 
training centres in the States. The National Insti- 
tute of Rural Development will also be strengthened 
and will be expected to play an active role in the 
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coordination of training arrangements for different 
levels of rural Development functionaries in the 
States. 


Communication Strategy 

2.89 A communication strategy involving Door 
darshan, Akashvani, and DAVP will be developed 
for creating awareness among the beneficiaries and 
the people at large about the anti-poverty and the 
Minimum Needs Programmes, through the dissemi- 
nation of relevant information and knowledge and 
through the educational programmes devised for this 
purpose. 


RURAL ENERGY 


Integrated Rural Energy Planning Programme 

2.90 The pattern of rural energy consumption is 
dominated by non-commercial energy source such 
as firewood, agricultural waste and cowdung which 
from 90 per cent of the total energy consumed in 
the rural areas. Thése non-commercial energy 
sources also comprise about half of the total energy 
consumed in the country. The continued and wide- 
spread use of non-commercial energy sources has 
resulted in large-scale destruction of the environ- 
ment at very high social cost. | 

291 The Sixth Plan had proposed an Integrated 
Rural Energy Planning Programme, on a pilot basis, 
which would provide a mix of energy options for 
meeting the diverse energy needs of rural areas on 
an areawise basis, in the most cost-effective manner. 
To implement this recommendation, the Planning 
Commission set up a Rural Energy Planning Exercise. 
Under this exercise Integrated Rural Energy Pilot 
Programmes were initiated since 1981 in selected 
States to develop the design and approach of plan- 
ning and implementing area-based block-level integ- 
rated rural energy projects. 


Review of IREPP in the Sixth Plan 


2.92 The Programme was started initially in four 
States in 1981, and subsequently extended to five 
more States by 1984-85. It was developed in three 
phases in each State. Phase-I involved setting up of 
a Working Group to prepare an Approach Paper on 
the Rural Energy Problem in the State. Phase II 
involved selection of pilot blocks and districts for 
preparation of IREP Projects for these blocks. During 
Phase-III, implementation of the IREP projects was 
taken up. By the end of the Sixth Plan period, 
20 block-level IREP projects were in different stages 
of implementation in the selected States. | 

2.93 In each of the pilot projects a block-level 
integrated energy plan was prepared, based on which 
the mix of the different energy options was promoted, 
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depending on the resource endowments and the avail- 
ability of various commercial and non-commercial 
energy sources in that block. The main items that 
were promoted included windmills, solar cooking and 
heating systems, biomass, improved chulahs, improv- 
ed bullock carts, improved kerosene stoves, improved 
equipment including pumpsets for better utilisation 
of electricity, better designed diesel pumpsets and 
pressure cookers. A total expenditure of Rs. 4.13 
crores was incurred on the programme during the 
Sixth Plan period, relating to staff, preparation of 
project reports, incentives and subsidies, extension, 
demonstration, grants to R&D and other institutions 
and industries. 

2.94 The thrust of the programime during the Sixth 
Plan was to develop the design of block-leve] IREP 
projects and to evolve an institutional mechanism 
at the State, district, block and village levels to plan 
and implement these IREP projects. For this purpose 
State cells for coordinating the programme with the 
different departments, and projects cells at the dis- 
trict level for implementing the programmes, were set 
up. The nodal department for the programme varied 
from State to State. Similarly, the implementation at 
the district level was done either directly by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate or through the Zila Parishad, DRDS, 
etc. In view of the interdepartmental nature of the 
- programme, many problems of coordination had to 
be tackled. On the basis of the Sixth Plan experience 
a standard institutional mechanism for planning and 
implementation of the programme at the State| District 
levels is to be developed. 

2.95 The mix of the different energy resources and 
technologies to meet different types of energy demand 
varied from project to project, depending on the speci- ; 
fic situation and resource endowments in the block. © 
Subsidies were often provided for different energy * 
technologies over and above the standard subsidies 
being provided through on-going Central and State 
Schemes, These subsidies had to be changed a few 
times, depending on the response of the beneficiaries 
and the field performance of the technologies. The 
purpose of these enhanced subsidies was to break 
initial barriers in specific areas in the adoption of new 
technologies which were found to be technically and 
economically desirable. 

2.96 Financial incentives were combined with ex- 
tension and demonstration as part of a comprehensive 
approach to change the existing energy pattern to a 
desired pattern, as determined by the block level 
 CHETRY plan. This approach. was found to be success- 
ful in most of the projects, and as a result subsidy 


could be reduced and eventually removed for certain 


new technologies, However, a mechanism needs to be 
developed so that subsidies for the IREP blocks can 
be based on a set of norms and. specific guidelines, 
instead of being fixed on ad hve basis. 

2.97 Another lesson learnt from the exercise dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan was the urgent need to develop 
expertise in the States and districts to prepare and im- 
plement integrated area-based rural energy plans. Fx- 
pertise for preparing such plans was usually not avail- 
able in the existing departments and projects tended 
to be taken up on an ad hoc basis. However, as a 
result of the combined efforts of the Planning Com- 
mission and the State Governments, model project do- 
cuments have been prepared for several selected 
blocks which would be utilised as the basis for repli- 
cating the programme in other blocks. 

2.98 Professional staff were usually reluctant to 
work in the rural areas because of lack of facilities 
and unattractive salary sfruciure vis-a-vis alternative 
opportunities in the urban areas; so posts took a long 
time to get filled-up. This points to the need for pro- 
viding suitable incentives to young professionals to 
work in energy programmes for rural areas, Also, 


training and orientation courses provided to the staff 


on an experimental basis need to be replaced by re- 
gular training programmes and proper training faci- 
lities. 

2.99 Another significant lesson learnt was the im- 
portance of closely involving the rural community from 
the earliest stages of planning of this programme. 
Local institutions such as village, primary and secon- 
dary schools, colleges, technical institutions, industries 
and financial institutions including local banks have 
also to be closely involved to make the programme 
a success, For this purpose District Working Groups 
have to be formed with the participation of the above 


“institutions. 


2.100 The Sixth Plan experience also brought out 
the urgent need for setting up an effective monitoring 
system for this programme at the National and State 
levels, so that policy guidelines and direction could 
be provided to the IREP projects regarding the vari- 
ous techno-economic aspects of the programme, es- 
pecially on investments for supply of energy sources 
to rural areas, on a regular and continuing basis. 


SEVENTH PLAN 
Integrated Rural Energy Planning Programme 

2.101 On the basis of experience of the pilot IREP 
Programme during the Sixth Plan in the — selected 
States, the Programme would be fully activised in 
all the States and Union Territories during the Seventh 
Plan. In the Seventh Plan effort would be made 
to develop the institutional mechanism in all the 


~States|UTs for planning and implementing such inte- 
grated projects in selected blocks in each State. 

2.102 The IREP Programme in the Seventh Plan 
would consist of the following components : 

(i) Developing institutional mechanism in the 
States, UTs 
Training 
Project preparation. 
Project implementation 

(v) Provision of financial incentives 

(vi) Monitoring 
2.103 These components would be funded through 
Central and State financial outlays for IREPP. The 
Central Financial component would be utilised for 
setting up institutional mechanism through funds for 
staff support and their training, and monitoring of 
the Programme. The State financial component 
would be utilised for project preparation; project 
implementation which’ would include demonstration 
and extension programmes; grants to local institu- 
tions and industries ; and for provision of financial 
incentives to users and manufacturers for IREP 
projects. 

_ 2.104 For the preparation of block-level JREP 
projects, different energy options would consist of 
the on-going schemes of Central and State Govern- 
ments, including those involving conventional sources 
of energy such as rural electrification, supply of petro- 
leum products, oil, fuelwood and soft coke, as well 
as new afd renewable sources of energy. Rural 
energy resources and technologies not covered by any 
on-going Central and State schemes would, however, 
be promoted in the IREP blocks through appropriate 
subsidies and incentives. | 

2.105 Brief details on the different components of 
the programme during the Seventh Plan are given in 
the following paragraphs. : 

2.106 (i) Institutional mechanism in the  States| 
UTs.—State cells consisting of professional econo- 
mists and engineers and other supporting staff would 
be created in a suitable nodal department at the State 
level, such as the Planning department, for coordina- 
ting and directing the programme in the State. Dis- 
trict cells would be set up under DM|CDO to plan 
and implement the [REP block-level projects. An 


outlay of Rs. 3.50 crores has been provided for this 
components. 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


2.107 (ii) Training—A major training programme 
will be developed for motivating and training profes- 
sionals to work on the planning and implementation 
of the IREP Programme at the State, district, block 
and village levels. For this purpose regular orienta- 
tion and refresher courses will be organised for field 
and project staff. A National Training Centre will 
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also be set up for the IREP Programme. An outlay 
of Rs, 1.50 crores has been earmarked in the Seventh 
Plan for this purpose, and for training programmes. 

2.108 (ili) Project preparation—Necessary expcr- 
tise would. be created and guidance provided to pre- 
pare area-based (block-level) integrated rural energy 
plans for this programme. Technical assistance would 
be provided by the Planning Commission to the Sta‘es 
in preparing such documents. An outlay of Rs. 0.50 
crore has been provided as Central support for this 
component which would be utilised for carrying out 
surveys, compiling data, preparing project reports, 
Etc. 

2.109 (iv) Implementation of the projects—Imple- 
mentation would consist of demonstration programmes 
On new energy technologies, extension through involve- 
ment of voluntary organisations, non-official and 
official institutions and participation of local insti‘u- 
tions including banks, R & D institutions, industries, 
etc. Funds for this purpose would be provided from 
the State Plan for IREP. 

2.110 (v) Incentives and subsidies for LREP Pro- 
gramme.—tIncentives and subsidies would be provided 
from the State Plan to supplement, if necessary 
existing subsidies on on-going programmes and for 
the items not covered by any on-going programmes, 
State-level mechanisms would be set up to periodi- 
cally review the subsidy pattern for. different sources 
of energy in each block-level IREP project. This 
component will also be funded from State Plan for 
IREP. 

2.111 (vi) Monitoring—Based on the Sixth Plan 
experience, a computerised monitoring system would 
be set up in the Planning Commission to monitor the 
physical and financial progress of the IREP projects 
and status of the programme in the States. Subse- 
quent policy guidelines and directions would be pro- 
vided for optimising investments in the Rural Energy 
sector by the Centre and States. An outlay of 
Rs. 0.41 crore has been provided for this purpose. 

2.112 During the Sixth Plan, 20 IREP projects 
were set up. In the Seventh Plan period, the number 
of projects would be progressively increased every 
year so that by the end of the Seventh Plan period 
at least 100 block-level IREP projects would be set 
up. More projects would be funded in those States 
Where the programme is picking up and in the hill 
States and backward areas. Since the programme 
is still in the initial stages, it will be developed through 
the Seventh Plan period by the Planning Comiunission, 
after which it will be transferred to an operating 
department as a regular programme. 

2.113 Outlays—An amount of Rs. 41.85 crores 
has been provided for the IREP programme in the 


States/UTs in the Seventh Plan. This is a substantial 


step-up over the Sixth Plan outlay of Rs. 4.13 crores 
which was provided for a pilot exercise in eight 
States. The Central Sector provision for IREP pro- 
gramme is Rs. 5.91 crores, which would be utilised 
for staff support to the States; for training and orien- 
tation programmes including a training centre; and 
for monitoring, setting up computer information system 
and documentation. 


INVOLVEMENT OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

2.114 There is a good deal of voluntary effort in 
India, especially in the field of social welfare. The 
tendency so far, has been to equate the work of volun- 
tary agencies with only welfare activities and charity 
work. Involvement of other agencies in the non- 
government sector, such as trade unions, cooperatives 
and Panchayati Raj bodies, has tended to blur the 
identity of those which can be strictly defined as 
voluntary organisations. There has been inadequate 
recognition of their role in accelerating the process 
of social and economic development. These agencies 
have been known to play an important role by pro- 
viding a basis for innovation with new models and 
approaches, ensuring feedback and securing the in- 
volvement of families living below the poverty line. 


. | Therefore, during the Seventh Plan, serious efforts 


~—will be made to involve voluntary agencies in various 
development programmes, particularly in the planning 
and implementation of programmes of rural develop- 
} ment. Voluntary agencies have developed expertise 
and competence in many non-traditional areas to 
plan their own schemes instead of expecting Govern- 
ment to do so. More specifically, the role of volun- 
tary agencies in the implementation of development 


(i) To supplement government effort so as to 


offer the rural poor choices and alternatives ; 

(ii) To be the eyes and ears of the people at 
the village level ; 

(iii) To set an example. It should be possible 
for the voluntary agency to adopt simple, 
innovative, flexible and inexpensive means 
with its limited resources to reach a larger 
number with less overheads and with greater 
community participation. 

(iv) To activate the delivery system and to make 
it effective at the village level to respond 
to the felt needs of the poorest of the poor ; 

(v) To disseminate information ; ; 

(vi) To make communities as 
possible ; _— 

(vii) To show how village and indigenous resour- 
ces could be used, how human resources, 
rural skills and local know 


cu ledge, grossly 
underutilised at Present, could be used for 
their own development. aise 


self-reliant as 
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(viii) To demystify technology and bring it in a 
simpler form to the rural poor; 
(ix) To train a cadre of grassroot workers who 
believe in professionalising volunteerism; 
(x) To mobilise financial resources from within 
the community with a view to making com- 
munities stand on their own feet; 
(xi) To mobilise and organise the poor and 
generate awareness to demand quality ser- 
vices and impose a community system of 
accountability on the performance of village- 


level government functionaries. om 


2.115 Voluntary agencies are essentially non-profit 
and non-partisan organisations, The criteria for identi- 
fying voluntary agencies for enlisting help in relation 
to the rural development programmes can be as 
follows: i 
(i) The organisation should be a legal entity. 

(ii) It should be based in a rural area and be 
working there for a minimum of 3 years. 

(ili) It should have broad-based objectives ser- 
ving the social and economic needs of the 
community as a whole and mainly the 
weaker sections. It must not work for profit 
but on ‘no profit and no loss basis’. 

(iv) Its activities should be open to all citizems 
of India irrespective of religion, caste, creed, 
Sex or race, 

(v) It should have the necessary flexibility, pro- 
fessional competence and st 
skills to implement programmes. 

(vi) Its office bearers should not be elected mem- 
bers of any political party. 

(vii) It declares that it will adopt constitutional 
and non-violent means for rural development 
purposes. 

(viii) It is committed to secular and democratic 
concepts and methods of functioning. 

2.116 In order to assist and support voluntary agen- 
cies in the implementation of anti-poverty and Mini- 
mum Needs Programme, there is need for a consoli- 
dated approach in the field of social welfare and social 
services, that is, for conventional voluntary agencies, 
there is already the Central Social Welfare Board with 
their State branches. For integrated rural develop- 
ment and allied services covered by the anti-poverty 
and Minimum Needs Programme in the Seventh Plan 
period there is need to enlarge the function and scope 
of People’s Action for Development (India) : PADI. 

2.117 The accent in the Seventh Plan will be to 
Professionalise volunteerism, to introduce professional 
eae tment! from degrees) and managerial 

Pertise in keeping with the resources and capabilities 
of voluntary agencies to be in a position to meet the 


a ce 


> / 


general indifference 
villge level there is often open hostility. For want 


basic requirements of government in terms of account- 
ability, Voluntary agencies, however, will need to 
give greater attention to mobilise locally available 
human and financial resources, identify people in the 
poorer and vulnerable occupations like farmers, rural 
artisans, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, agri- 
cultural labourers, girijans and bonded labourers, up- 
grade their skills and give them the tools to make 
them economically self-sufficient as well as produc- 
tive. 

2.118. There has to be mutual trust and vunder- 
standing between government and voluntary agencies 
at the village level. If at the higher levels there is 
to voluntary agencies, at the 


of an established forum where voluntary agencies 
could be given an opportunity to explain their 
position and defend themselves or bring  ficld 


problems to the notice of the State Governments, the — 


situation that now prevails is not conducive to full 
participation of voluntary agencies. 

2.119 The need to establish a regular forum was 
felt during the Sixth Plan period when the late Prime 
Minister in October 1982 wrote to all the Chief 
Minis.ers that Consultative Groups of voluntary agen- 
cies must be established at the State level. It is hoped 
that during the Seventh Plan period such Consultative 
Groups will be established in all States and given 
operational responsibilities. It is proposed that at the 
Central level, voluntary effort in the rural develop- 
ment sector with its allied services is promoted on a 


_ much larger scale with greater responsibilities through 
PADI and such other bodies as may be established. 


The State level Consultative Groups recommended by 
the late Prime Minister headed by either the Chief 
Secretary or the Development Commissioner should 
be registered under the Societies Registration Act as 
Peoples Action for Development (PAD). 


2.120 For voluntary effort to succeed, guidelines 
will be formulated to minimise delays and harassment 
by frequent reference of project proposals to various 
government (Central and State) departments|agencies. 
PAD should prepare a panel of experts available 
in the voluntary sector in different States|districts who 
are prepared to assist on a professional and consul- 
tancy basis in the planning and implementation of 
anti-poverty and minimum needs programmes through 
voluntary agencies. There are officials in the Central 
and State Governments who are keen to offer their 
services and experi¢nce to upgrade professionalism in 
the voluntary sector. Suitable steps will be taken to 


facilitate this. Professional and consultancy services - 


to voluntary agencies could also faclude those by 
retired personnel and ex-Servicemen. 
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2.121 The programmes and areas in which the 
participation of voluntary agencies can be of great 
help for better implementation of anti-poverty and 
minimum needs programmes are : 

(i) Integrated Rural Development|Rural Land- 
less Employment Guarantee Programme] 
TRYSEM; 

(ii) Implenicntation of land ceiling and distribu- 
tion of surplus land; 

(iii) Enforcement of minimum wages to agricul- 
tural labourers; 

(iv) Identification and rehabilitation of bonded 
labour; 

(v) Development of scheduled castes and sche- 
duled tribes; 

(vi) Supply of safe drinking water : repair and 
maintenance of water supply systems with - 
Community support ; 

(vii) Afforestation social forestry, development 
of biogas and alternative energy sources 
(solar and wind energy, improved chulas); 

(viii) Promotion of family planning; 

(ix) Primary health care; control of leprosy, TB, 
blindness; preventive health programmes 
using village resources; 

(x) Programmes for women and children in 
rural areas; 

(xi) Innovative methods and low-cost alternatives 
in elementary, primary and middle school 
education for children, adult education and 
non-formal and informal education; 

(xii) Consumer protection : promotion of co- 

operatives; 

(xiii) Promotion of handicrafts and village and 

| cottage industries; 

(xiv) Promotion of science and technology; 

(xv) Legal education; 

(xvi) Rural housing : improvement of rural slums; 

(xvii) Environmental and ecological. improvement; 

and 

(xviii) Promotion and encouragement of traditional 
media for dissemination of information. 

2.122 The human resource available in the training 
infrastructure of voluntary agencies need to be mobi- 
lised and used more effectively at the village level 
in the Seventh Plan period, The non-formal and in- 
formal skills, methods and approaches of building 
confidence among the rural poor to undertake res- 
ponsibilities of planning and implementing programmes 
on their own, that training institutions in the 
voluntary sector have developed, needs to be 
considered for replication on a larger scale, 

2.123 There ts need for voluntary agencies to 


ecide on a code of conduct to be applicable to those 


' 


agencies receiving government funds. ; 
2.124 It is proposed that about Rs. 100—150 
crores of Plan expenditure in the Central and State 
sectors on the programmes listed above may be 
earmarked for use in active collaboration with 
voluntary agencies. This involvement could take many 
forms. In certain cases a programme or some of its 
components could be implemented directly by the 
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voluntary agency in a specified area. In certain others 
they could participate in the process of planning, 
mobilisation, monitoring and evaluation and be 
assisted by suitable grants-in-aid..These and other 
modalities of involvement would vary from case to 
case but the intention is to ensure that the financial 
target given above is realised on a national scale. 


TABLE 2.5 


Summary Table of the Outlays for Rural Development Programmes 
Centre, States and UTs 


National Rural Employment Programme . 
Special Employment Programmes 


Land Reforms ; ? ; : ‘ 
Integrated Rural Energy Dene ines 


TOTAL : 


(Rs. crores) 


Seventh Plan Outlay. 
Total Centre States UTs 
| (1) (2) @) AC eros} 

Integrated Rural Development and Related Programmes _ 3473.99 1864.38* 1609.61 — 

2487.47 12 50.81 1236.66 nals 

Community Development and Panchayati Raj Eatin 416.15 mene 396.30 19.85 

, 509.24 = 509.24 ai 
Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme 1743.78 1743.78 ae sa 

395.83 36.71 353.88 5.24 

47. 76 Be 37.15 4.70. 

9074.22 4901.59 4142 .84 


“Includes Rs. 245 crores for Desert Development Programme. 


29.79 
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CHAPTER 3 


IRRIGATION, COMMAND AREA DEVELOPMENT AND FLOOD CONTROL 


INTRODUCTION 

3.1 The area under irrigation increased at ihe rate 
of 0.7 million hectares per year during the First Plan 
period, and the growth rate accelerated to 1.6 million 
hectares and 2.2 million hectares per year during the 
Fifth and Sixth Plan years, respeciively. During the 
Seventh Plan period, the area under irrigation is 


proposed to be increased at the rate of 2.5 million 


hectares per year. 
3.2 The major objectives in the irrigation sector 
during the Seventh Plan will be broadly as follows : 
(a) To give priority to the completion of un- 
finished irrigation projects which are in an 


advanced stage and are capable of yielding 


full or partial benefits in the Seventh Plan; 
giving priority to projects benefiting the 
tribal areas, drought-prone areas and areas 
with a sizeable scheduled caste population. 


(b) To restrict new starts to medium projects in © 


drought-prone, tribal and backward areas. 
More emphasis will be laid on minor irri- 
gation programmes which could be 

completed quickly and start yielding benefits. 

(c) ‘To give the highest priority to the utilisation 
of the existing irrigation potential for 
optimising production by constructing field 
channels, land levelling and 
of Warabandi. 


(d) To solve the problems arising from salinity. . 


and water-logging in irrigated areas by 
giving due priority to the drainage schemes 


_ for completed irrigation projects and by_ 


including the drainage component in new 
- projects. ec. : fee 
(e) To accelerate exploration and exploitation 
of ground-water on a priority basis, parti- 
cularly in the eastern. and north-eastern 
regions. 
(f) To ensure satisfactory maintenance of canals 
and the distribution system by making ade- 


quate financial allocations for such 
purposes. 
(z) To take up necessary action for early 


implementation of the recommendations “of ~ 


Rashtriya Barh Ayog, 
legislation to prevent 
flood-prone areas, 


particularly for 
encroachment in 


introduction 


3.3 The following measures will be taken for 
implementing the major programme outlined above : 
(i) Earmarking outlays from year to year for 
selected projects in order to ensure that 
adequate funds are made available for their 

timely completion. 

(ii) Monitoring closely and evaluate projects 
periodically to obtain the benefits in time 
within the estimated outlay. | 

(iii) Reviewing the functioning of the existing 
Command Area Development organisations 
and taking the necessary measures for 
effectively integrating the functions of 
various authorities|departments for maxti- 
mum. efficiency. 

(iv) Setting up a system of evaluation to assess 
regularly the performance of Command 
Area Development projects by appraising the 
actual benefits through increased utilisation 
of water and increased production. | 

(v) Reviewing periodically the water rates to be 
levied so that they are adequate to meet the 
cost of operation and maintenance and 
provide a reasonable return on investment. 

(vi) To achieve maximum return with _ better 
and improved, water management, the far- 
mers’ invoivement would be ensured through 
cooperation and other measures in the day- 
to-day management and distribution of 
water. 


Present Status of Irrigation Development in India 
3.4 India has harnessed its vast water resources by 
creating an irrigation potential cf about 68 million 


hectares by the end of the Sixth Plan period ; it 


ranks first among the countries of the world in res- 
pect of existing irrigation facilities. The average annual 
precipitation excluding evapo-transpiration and soil 
moisture storage ha3 been estimated at 178 million 
hectare metres (1780 thousand million cubic metres) 
which contributes to the surface run-off and the 
sround water recharge included in the annual hydro- 
logical cycle. However, on accoun: of the limitations 
of topography, physiography, geologv, dependability, 
quality and the preseat state of technology, cnly a 
part of this will be utilisable, The Irrigation Commis- 
sion (1972) estimated that about 67 million hectare 
metres of surface water (670 thousand million cubic 
metres) and 26.5 million hectare metres of ground 


\ 


water (265 thousand million cubic metres) can be 
utilised. The estimate of the utilisable water resour- 
ces is, however, expected tc improve with the advance- 
ment of technology. 


Irrigation Potential 

3.5 Out of a geographical area of about 329 
million hectares the cultivable area, net sown area 
and gross cropped area compris? 1&6 million hectares, 
143 million hectares and 175 million hectares, res- 
pectively. The ultimate irrigation potential from 
major, medium and minor irrigation schenies is esti- 
mated at 113.5 million hectares of which 58.5 million 
hectares is from major and medium schemes and 55 
million hectares from minor irrigation schemes. With 
a view to optimally utilising the available water 
resources of the country by storage and inter-basin 
transfer from surplus to deficit and drought-prone 
areas, a national perspective for water resources deve- 
lopment has been prepared. It has two components, 
viz., Himalayan Rivers Development and Peninsular 
Rivers Develoment. The national perspective envisages 
an additional benefit of 25 million hectares from 
surface water and 10 million hectares by increased 
use of ground water, which is expected to raise the 
ultimate irtigation poteatial from 113.5 million hec- 
tares to 148 million hectares. Since available water 
resources would not be able to serve the entire culti- 
vable area envisaged, greater emphasis has to be laid 
on optimum use of the irrigation facilities created so 
that the food production needs of the country are 
adequately met. It is proposed to utilise the available 
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water resources fully by ©2010 AD or so and to 
create an ultimate irrigation potential of 113.5 million 
hectares. For this to be possible, a large volume of 
resources would be required. Sid ae 
3.6 Table 3.1 outlines the development of irriga- 
tion potential from the beginning of the First Plan. 
3.7 The outlays during the successive Plan periods 
and the development of irrigation potential are pre- 
sented in Table 3.2. 
3.8 At the beginning of the First Plan 1950-51, 
irrigation schemes were classified into three categories : 
Major, costing more than Rs. 5 crores each ; 
Medium, costing between Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. 5 
crores; and 
Minor, costing less than Rs. 10 lakhs each. 
According to the revised classification made in 
April 1978, projects having CCA (culturable com- 
mand area) of more than 10 thousand hectares each 
are classified as major projects. those having CCA 
between 2 thousand hectares and 16 thousand hec- 
tares as medium schemes and those having CCA of 
2 thousand hectares or less each are classified as 
minor irrigation schemes. 


MAJOR AND MEDIUM IRRIGA 


TION PRO- 
GRAMME 


Review 
3.9 The Sixth Plan envisaged a target for creation 
of an additional irrigation potential of 5.74 million 
hectares with an outlay of Rs. §,391 crores. Due to 
the overall constraint of resources, there has been 
a shortfall in the financial provisions to the extent of 


TABLE 3.1 


Irrigation Potential and Utillsation (1950—85) 


wren, ee, 


(Million hectares) 


: Ultimate 1950-51 1979.80 | 1984.8 
No Potential nena n enero manne _ : 
Potentia} Utilisation Potential Utilisation Potential Utilisation 
SSE PS ce a eee 
~neeesnittetnseitisitencingaak GOES 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
apace a a nae ca SL 
a aaa eainances ens aac pages ca aa a nae meee 
1 Surface water : 73.5 16.1 16.1 34.6 30.6 40.2 34.3 
(a) Major and medium . 58.5 9.7 9.7 26.6 22.6 30.5 25.3 
(b) Minor 15.0 6.4 6.4 8.0 8.0 9.7? 9.0* 
. een ee : i ; 40.0 6.5 6.5 22.0 22.0 27.7% 26.1* 
Sf eT Te an 
TOTAL , : ‘ 113.5 22.6 22.6 56.6 $2.6 67.9 60.41 


*Since separate utilisation 
utilisation figures are sho 


sures for minor Irrigation have b 
WN separately. 


een made available by the end of 1984. 


85, the related potential and 
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TABLE 3.2 


~ Outlay and Development of Irrigation Potential 


Outlay/Expenditure Irrigation potential cumulative 
es (Rs in crores) (Million hectares) 
Major and = Minor Total | Majorand Minor Total 
medium irrigation medium irrigation 
‘ irrigation irrigation 
a) ‘j (2) (3) QF - tae 7) 

DCbidig > oe Pg) SSeS 9.7 12.9 22.6 
weet, i 380° 66 446 12.20 14.06 26.26 
| ES IE a a avi ee reer Mera tame eR 380 142 522 14.30 14.79 29.09 
Third Pian ae : 581 328 909 16.60 17.01 33.61 
Ne SLEPT Sena aes rea eee 326 760 18.10 19,00 37.10 
Fourth Pian(69—74) . . . 1237 (b) 513 1750 20.70 23.50 44.20 
Fifth Plan (74—78) UB es 2442 (a) 631 3073 24.82 27.30 52.12 
Renta 619) oe 977 237 1214 25.86 28.60 54.46 
Annual Plan (79—80) 1079 260 .  =-1339 26.60 30.00 56.60 
Sixth Pian (80—85) 7516 1802 nee 9318 ae 3050 _ 37.40 67.90 


‘*Includes Rs. 80 crores incurred during the pre-Plan period. 


—=—= 


(b) Excludes Plan outlay of Rs 50.54 crores on unapproved Cauvery Basin projects. 
(a) Excludes non-Plan outlay of Rs 52.24 crores on unapproved Cauvery Basin projects. 


10 per cent of ihe Sixth Plan allocation. Due to vear 
to year escalation in the price level, the financial allo- 
cation was much les3 in real terms. As a result, the 
anticipated achievement of additional irrigation pcten- 
tial in the Sixth Plan was 4.0 million hectares. Rise 
in the cost of projects due to general inflation and 
insufficient availability of financial allocations to com- 
plete the on-going projects largely accounted for the 
shortfall of 1.74 million hectares. Some other factors 
were the proliferation of projects and thin spreading 
of resources, problems of land acquisition, rehabilita- 
tion, etc .A sizeable outlay under the irrigation sector 
was to be earmarked for externally-aided projects to 
honour the commitments made to external financial 
agencies. Adequate funds, therefore, could not be 
provided by the States for other projects (not aided 
externally) which were in advanced stages of com- 
pletion to yield full or partial benefits during the 
Sixth Plan period. The external financing agencies, by 
and large, preferred to finance comparatively new pro- 
jects instead of concentzating investment on the on- 
going schemes for getting early benefits from them. 
The external aid has undoubtedly contributed to im- - 
proved technology and more systematic planning 
through improved engineering practices in design, 
construction and planning for more assured results— 
though at a <lightly higher cost than that of pro- 
jects being implemented without external aid. 


3.10 At the time of formulation of the Sixth Plan, 
it was envisaged that 6S major irrigation projects 
which were started before April 1976 would be_com- 
pleted in the Plan period. The Mid-Term Appraisal of 
the Sixth Plan revealed that cnly 38 out of these 65 
projects would be compleied by the end of the Sixth 
Plan. According to the latest assessment, only 25 
projects would be completed by 1984-85. The remain- 
ing 40 projects would now spill over to the Seventh 
Plan period. Some of these projects were started 
before the Fifth Plan period and stress is now being 
laid on their completion on a priority basis during 
the Seventh Plan period. The delay in the completion 
of the selected projects is mainly due to inadequacy 
of funding, apart from other reasons mentioned ear- 
lier, One other notable reason for the delay in com- 
pletion of projects is the changes in the scope of 
the originally sanctioned projects. Instead of obtain- 
ing regular sanction for additional works, the State 
Governments are implementing them as. part of the 
Original project, without obtaining separate sanction. 
This has created the impression of irrigation projects 
lingering for years without completion. It is in this 
way that 40 projects which has heen started before 
April 1976 are still continuing. It has, therefore, been 
impressed upon the States by the Planning Commis- 
sion that when the works as per the approved scope 
of the projects are completed, the capital accounts 
Should be closed and separate sanction should be 


obtained for any proposed extensionjadditional works. 


‘Potential and Utilisation 

3.11 However, in spite of the constraints, etc., the 
tate of growth in the irrigation sector has been, on 
average, 2.2 million hectares per year during the 
Sixth Plan, which represents a sizeable improvement 
on the performance during the earlier Plans. The 
utilisation of irrigation potential created continued to 
be low during the S'xth Plan period and the gap 
between potential and utilisation figures has con- 
tinued to be of the order of about 5 million hectares, 
for major and medium irrigation schemes, Concerted 
efforts would, therefore, be necessary during the 
Seventh Plan period to bridge this gap as far as 
possible. 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan | 

3.12 The main strategy in the Seventh Plan is to 
increase productivity in the irrigation areas, which 
is low at present. Irrigation projects which are in an 
advanced stage of implementation and are capable of 
yielding full or partial benefits in the Seventh Plan 
period, would be adequately funded for ‘completion 
on a priority basis. New starts would be restricted 
to medium irrigation projects in drought-prone, tribal 
and backward areas. These would be funded ade- 
quately in the Seventh Plan sc as to yield benefits in 
the Plan period. In order to’ maximise benefits from 
the available resources, the following order of priority 
would be followed, by and large, for funding of 
unfinished irrigation projects : 

(1) Externally-aided projects to be funded 
according to the schedule of agreement 
signed with external agenciés : 
Completion of on-going medium irrigation 
projects, which will be fully funded ; 

(ii) Completion of pre-Fifth Plan and Fifth 

Plan maior irrigation projects ; eS 
(iv) Inter-State multi-purpose and major irriga- 
tion projects to be adequately funded for 
which outlays would be earmarked in the 
respective plans of the States : 


(ii) 


(v) 


Acceleration or completion. of major irriga- 
tion projects of the Annual Plans (1978~—- 
80) ; | 
(vi) Completion of the Sixth Plan major irriga- 

tion projects which are In an advanced stage 
Of construction ; : 
Provision of necessary funds for modernisa- 
tion of existing irrigation works. 

In order fo ensure early completion of the fong delay- 
ed on-going schemes, outlays would be earmarked 
from year to ear, Similarly, inter-State projects 
and externally-aided Projects would also be provided 
with earmarked outlays, 


(vii) 
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3.13 Utilisation of existing irrigation potential will 
also be given high priority in the Plan period by 
expediting construction: of field_channels, land level: 
ling|shaping, field drains and introduction of Wara- 
bandi. For this purpose, on-going Command Area 
Development projects need to be completed in the 
Plan period. or the modernisation of existing but 
old or inefficient irrigaticn systems, resources should 
be mobilised from the beneficiaries to the extent 
possible, with regard to the benefits already received 
or to be received after such mcdernisation is effected. 


Water Logging and Salinity 

3.14 In all major and medium irrigation projects, 
and specially where these are in water-scarce areas, 
highly water-intensive crops would be discouraged and 
agricultural output maximised per unit of water by 
ensuring equitable distribution of water to farmers 
with a view to stabilising agriculture. In existing 
irrigated areas where salinity and water-logging have 
resulted in good agricultural land becoming ‘unusable, 
adequate drainage facilities would be provided on 
a priority basis ard proper usage of surface and 
ground water encouraged, as also reclamation and 
revised cropping pattern for preventing recurrence 
of waterlogging and salinity. As precise statistical 
data are not yet aavilable, States have been request- 
ed to carry out Surveys for a correct assessment 
of irrigated lands that have fallen into disuse because 
of water-logging and salinity The matter will be 


followed up with the States. 


3.15 In view of the longterm Objective of realis- 
ing the full potential by 2010 AD, it would be 
necessary to ‘ncrease the pace of creation of addi- 
tional irrigation — potential, not only during the 
Seventh Plan but also in the subsequent Plan periods, 
particularly in respect of major and medium irriga- 
tion projects. This would require massive invest- 
ment in the irrigation sector. A national water per- 
spective has been conceived and its details are 
being worked out for increasing the ultimate irriga- 
tion potential by taking recourse to  inter-basin 
transfers of water. 3 


Drainage 

3.16 Drainage improvement is an important part 
of irrigation projects. For lack of attention, the’ 
drainage problem has become particularly serious 
in heavy rainfall areas owing to inadequate outfall 
conditions, this results in low agricultural producti- 
vity. Special attention would be paid in the Seventh 
Plan period to improve the drainage system in exis- 
ting commands through suitable drainage schemes, 
In the case of new projects, it would be ensu- 
red that the project estimate itself provides for the 
necessary drainage arrangements. The need for sub- 


surface drainage should also be carefully examined 
and appropriate works taken up as a part of the on- 
farm development works, 

3.17 Conjunctive use of surface and ground water 
in the command areas will enable maximisation of 
agricultural production and optimal use of available 
water. This will also help in reducing ill effects of 
water logging Crop planning in the command areas 


should be developed on this basis so that greater em-: 


phasis is given for ground water exploitation through 


both public and private investment in the command 
area. 


3.18 Where water availability is scarce and the 
nature of the terrain through which the canals pass is 
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porous and considerable water is lost in seepage, lin-. — 


ing of canal system either partially or wholly has been 
accepted as a necessary investment. Already in Punjab 
and Haryana and also in certain other parts of the 
country, lining of substantial stretches of the canal 
system has been taken up. Canal lining methods, how- 


ever, have to ensure that the existing ground water 
exploitation is not materially affected. The importance 


of this approach has now been accepted by the States | 


and every effort will be made to take up the lining 
programme on a priority Basis. 

3.19 Imbalances in the development of irrigation 
in different regions of the country are due to diversity 


in topography, rainfall characteristics, uneven spatial. 


distribution of water resources, the priority accorded 
to irrigation in the region inthe past and other fac- 
tors, some States wita better organisation and infras- 
tructural facilities like adequate power have harnessed 
more than 60 per cent of their available water resources 
while other States have lagged behind in this respect. 
Since the early years of the First Plan, a number of 
steps have been taken to correct the regional imbalanc- 
€s, The percentages of cultivable land irrigated in 
different States at the beginning of the Seventh Plan 
indicate that while States like Punjab, Haryana, Uttar 


Pradesh and Tamil Nadu have progressed appreciably, 


other States like Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Manipur and Assam have to 20 
a long way in realising full potential. Apart from the 
expeditious and efficient harnessing of the locally 
available water resources, the formulation of the na- 
tional perspective involving inter-basin transfer of 
water would greatly help in minimising the regional 
imbalances. It is gratifying to note that efforts: are 
now being made by the States with low irrigation 
percentage to catch up with other parts of the country 
by taking up a large number of irrigation schemes. 

3.20 Each State has to prepare an apropriate irri- 
gation programme within the long-term perspective 
of irrigation development. There should be a time- 
bound programme for completion of projects; advance 


planning in making available financial resources, man- 
3 PC/8$— 9 


power, materials and equipments, and close monitor- 
ing of progress are required. Early completion of pro- 
jects will help in eliminating time and cost over-runs 
of projects. The budgeting of financial resources will 


be realistic only if the project estimates are continu- 


ously updated by Special Cost Contro] Cells for each 
major and medium irrigation project, It is assumed 
that fully investigated schemes will enable correlt 
budgeting and avoid changes in the scope of the pro- 
ject at the time of implementation. Delegation of 
powers and development of modalities for taking ex- 
peditious decisions during implementation of projects 
are called for. Delay in acquisition of land and in 
clearance of forest land has often been a constraint 
on timely implementation of projects. It will be 
necessary to deploy a substantial number of officers at 
the start of every project to expedite land acquisition 
proceedings. 

3.21 In the Sixth Plan, a number of irrigation pro- 
jects were taken up with externa] financing assistance 
from the World Bank, IDA, IFAD, USAID EEC, etc. 
Although these projects had ts be implemented 


according to the time bound programme envisaged in 


the project agreements with external agencies, delays 
occurred due to inadequate funding and for other rea- 
sons. mentioned above. In the Seventh Plan, the per- 
centage of investment in externally-aided schemes is 
expecfed to be much higher than in the Sixth Plan. 
Concerted efforts would be necessary to take timely 
action in acquisition of land, clearance in respect of 
forest land, etc., so that the progress on such schemes 
is not hampered. It will also be necessary to ensure 
that only fully investigated schemes for which adequate 
funds are available in the State Plan are proposed to 
such external agencies. Unless the projects are 2xa- 
mined in the CWC, cleared by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Irrigation, Flood Control and Multipurpose 
Projects and accepted by the Planning Commission, 
they should not be proposed for external financing. 
3.22 Existing irrigation works generally suffer from 
lack of maintenance. It has been observed that the | 
majority of projects have not received maintenance — 
grants conforming to the recommendations of the 
successive Finance Commissions. The consequent rapid 
deterioration in the conditions: of the existing irriga- 
tion works will necessitate increased investment in 
modernisation of such works. It is, therefore, necessary 


that adequate funds are ensured for this purpose in the 
State Budgets. 


Water Rates 

3.23 In most of the States, gross receipts from irri- 
gation works are at present insufficient to cover even 
working expenses. Current water rates in many States 
have not been reviewed and properly updated for the 
past many years. The States will have to take appro- 


priate steps in this direction. | 

3.24 The Sixth Plan, a system of monitoring has 
been followed for 66 major irrigation projects, Under 
the arrangement, the officers of the CWC periodically 
visit the projects to look into the deficiencies and bot- 
-tlenecks in their implementation so that corrective 
action is taken. The States have also to set up cells 
at the project and State level for close mcnitoring of 
projects in order to ensure that the targets are achiev- 
ed according to schedule. The Centre is also taking 
Steps for assisting in procuring materials like cement, 
Steel and explosives, The project authorities have to 
prepare a detailed construction programme at the 
beginning of the year, taking into account the avail- 
ability of men, materia] and financial resources, 
against which the progress can be monitored at all 
Stages, | 


Sedimentation of Reservoirs 

3.25 Although soil conservation measures in river 
valley catchments have been undertaken under suc- 
cessive plans to reduce the erosion of soil cover and 
the corresponding inflow of | silt into reservoirs the 
programme has not been extensive €nough to. cover 
most of the reservoirs in the country, Outlays for this 
programme are provided under the Agricultural Sec- 
for as a part of the Cenrally Sponsored Scheme of 
soil conservation in river valley catchments. There is 
a great need to step up the investment under this pro- 
gramme so that it covers as many existing large dams 
as possible as well as those which are in advanced 
stages of construction, Thefe has been large-scale 
denudation of vegetation and forests in the catchment 
ateas of reservoirs, leading to increasing silt load in 
rivers, Overgrazing, faulty agricultural practices and 
indiscriminate felling of trees in the catchment areas 


have to be halted, besides implementing soil conserva- 
tion measures, as mentioned above, by providing 


adequate funds under the Agricultural Sector. In new 
Irrigation projects adequate care is being taken for 
compensatory afforestation. . 


Research 

3.26 There is considerable scope and necessity for 
taking concerted measures to accelerate the pace of 
research activities in irrigation and flood control sec- 
Irrigation sector are 


Delhi, National Institute of Hydrology (NIH), Roor- 
Irrigation and Power 
ate level by State 
SS On research pro- 
S was slow due to 
Preparation of pro- 
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jects for external aid, recruitment of staff and buying 
of equipment, Research projects sponsored by CBIP 
and carried out by State irrigation research institutes 
has progressed satisfactorily. , 

3.27 The major activities of the CWPRS cover 
model testing, basic research and evaluation of _&co- 
nomic designs for ensuring safety and operational 
effictency of the river valley projects at their forma- 
tive stage. The CSMRS has been conducting basic 
and applied research and providing advice in the field 
of geo-mechanics and construction materials. The 
research station also renders consultancy services to 
the various departments of the Centre and State 
Governments, There is great scope and necessity for 
expanding the activities of CWPRS and CSMRS in 
fundamental research in ‘irrigation. The NIH has so 
far carired out review of literature and testing of 
computer programmes, collection of data, training of 
scientists, implementation in consultancy research pro- 
jects for ground water modelling studies and Narmada 
Basin Flood studies. The Institute has identified prio- 
rity areas for research in hydrology which will assist 
in the formulation of the river valley projects more 
objectively, - | . 

3.28 The CBIP has sponsored research studies on 
the major aspects including water studies in hydroto- 
gy, hydraulics, irrigation, drainage and reclamation, 
flood control and river training, coastal engineering 
and tidal hydraulics. It has been coordinating re- 
search and providing reports of the results to various 
users. The Central Government has been assisting 
such research activities by giving grant assistance to 
Specific research programmes relating to river valley 
projects. | 

3.29 The Central Water Commission (CWC) has 
taken up a number of studies on the application of 
space technology for water resources development in 
consultation with the National Remote Sensing 
Agency (NRSA). It is expected that application of 
remote sensing techniques “vould help in substantial 
Saving in time and effort in the field of water resour- 
ces development. 


Training 3 eS 

3.30 With the expansion of the irrigation program- 
me, the need for training Personnel, both in the 
methods of construction and in efficient management 
of the irrigation system, has assumed greater impor- 
tance. Water and Land Management Institutes 
(WALMD) have been set up with external assistance 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra. Tamil Nadu and Madhva 
Pradesh and are in the Process of being set up in 
some other States. Besides, some States have establish- 
ed staff training colleges or institutes. There is a pro- 
posal to set up a National Water Management Train- 
Ing Institute which will be the apex body at the 


Centfa| level to coordinate the activities of the State- 
level institutes in order to meet the growing need for 
trained of personnel in the wafer resources sector. The 
existing facilities available at the National institutes, 
such as Roorkee University, Indian Institutes of 
Technology, Water Technology Centre, New Delhi 
and some of the leading agriculture and engineering 
institutions will also be made use of in an increasing 
manner. The investinent on research and training will 
go a long way in improving the efficiency in project 
formulation, implementation and operation of the irri- 
gation projects. This investment has been compared 
to the size of the programme. 


Evaluation Studies ) 

3.31 Although a number of irrigation projects have 
been in operation, very few evaluation studies have 
been undertaken so far, in order to ascertain the im- 
pact on the socio-economic development of the irri- 
gated areas, Such studies need to be taken up urgently. 
In view of the importance of such studies, the Plan- 
ning Commission have constituted a committee for 
- jdentifying and selecting irrigation projects for which 
such studies are to be undertaken, for laying guide- 
fines and following up and monitoring such evalua- 
tion studies. In some projects, the designed cropping 
pattern has not come about in actual practice for 
various reasons and a thorough review of such pro- 
jects would enable reassessment of the project poten- 
tial and help determine better ways and means of uti- 
lising the available water resources under such pro- 
jects. In the Seventh Plan period, the States and the 
Central agencies would initiate more such studies, the 
results of which would also be useful in the formula- 
tion of new projects, | 


Investment and Target 


3.32 An outlay of Rs. 11560 crores is proposed 
to be invested on major and medium irrigation pro- 
jects. Since irrigation is a State subject, the bulk 
of the investment would be in the State sector. The 
distribution of investment between the Centre, States 
and Union Territories is as follows : 


(Rs. crores) 

States 11445.96 
Union Territories 59.60 
Central Sector 50.00 
Total :— 11555.56 


With the above outlay an additional irrigation poten- 
tial of 4.30 million ha. is proposed to be created 
in the Seventh Plan. Annexures 3.1 and 3.2 indicate 
the State-wise break-up of outlays and benefits likely 
to be achieved from major and medium irrigation 
schemes. In view of the large spill over of outlays 
from the earlier Plan projects, the bulk of the invest- 
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ment in the Seventh Plan would be concentrated in 


completing on-going schemes in order to realise 
maximum benefits from them. Annexures 3.3 and 
3.4 indicate the iist of irrigation project started 


before April 1974 that are likely to be completed 
in the Seventh Plan and those which are likely to 
spill over into the subsequent Plan, respectiven 7s 


Minor Irrigation . 

3.33 Since 1978-79, all irrigation schemes having 
4 culturable command area upto 2000 ha. are classi- 
fied as minor irrigation projects. These generally 
comprise all groundwater schemes like dugwells and 
tubewells and surface water flow and lift schemes. 
In some areas, micro storage schemes to improve 
moisture regime in the vicinity and percolation tanks 
to replenish ground water are also taken up under 
this Programme. The investment in the Minor 
Irrigation Programme largely comes from institutional 
and private sources, while public sector outlays, by 
and large, are only invested in deep tubewells and 
surface flow and lift irrigation schemes. Ground 
water development forms the bulk of the Minor Irri- 
gation Programme. It is essentially a farmer’s pro- 
sramme implemented primarily through individual 
and cooperative efforts, with finances obtained mainly 
from institutional sources. Minor surface water flow 
and lift irrigation schemes are particularly suited for 
irrigated agriculture in undulating hilly regions with 
high plateau lands. These provide good sources of 
irrigation in several chronically drought-affected 
areas and, being labour-intensive, provide excellent 
opportunities for rural employment. 


Review of the Sixth Plan 


3.34 The Sixth Plan envisaged a target of 8 million 
hectares with a public sector outlay of Rs. 1811 
crores. The institutional investment expected was 
about Rs. 1700 crores. Due to constraint of re- 
sources, there has been: a marginal shortfall in the 
target for public sector outlay as compared to the 
Sixth Plan allocation. There was also a shortfall in 
the institutional investment, which is now expected 
to be Rs. 1544 crores as against Rs. 1700 crores 
envisaged earlier. This shortfall can be mainly 
attributed to (i) the poor recovery position of Land 
Development Banks, (ii) inadequate subsidies and 
non-availability of subsidies to several farmers under 
various programmes and (iii) slackness in the exten- 
sion efforts. The shortfall in investment under the 
State tubewell: programme was due to inadequate 
Plan provision under some State Plans and deficiencies 
in the management of tubewell corporations. As a 
result, there was an overall shortfall of about 0.6 
million hectares in the achievement during the Plan 


period. The cumulative achievement of _ potential 
under this programme by the end of 1984-85 was 
37.4 million hectares, which includes an addition to 
potential of 7.4 million hectares created during the 
Sixth Plan. The physical achievements during the 
Sixth Plan in respect of some of the important items 
are as follows : 


(Numbers) 

Target Antici- 
pated 

achieve- 

ment 

(i) Dugwells (million). ; Seren ee 0.96 
(ii) Shallow tubewells (million) matt 2 1<33 
(ui) Deep tubewells (‘000) 5 ; 15 j ° 
(iv) Electrical pump sets (million) ee es 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan ee 

3.35 The strategy to accelerate the Minor Irrigation 
Programme during the Seventh Plan comprises two 
main thrusts 

(a) As surface water (minor) sources are limited, 
concerted action to step up ground water development 
would be taken. Since about 70 per cent of the 
total geographical area of the country is underlain with 
hard-rock formations, the exploitation of ground water 

has been concentrated hitherto in the alluvial tracts. 
Concerted action is proposed to explore and exploit 
ground water in the other tracts, particularly in the 
eastern and north-eastern States. 

(b) While the flow institutional credit has not been 
picking up at the desired rate in the eastern and 
north-eastern region, the tempo has actually been 
going down in many other States due to deteriorating 
recovery position, etc. Mobilising investible resour- 
ces from the Land Development Banks, commercial 
banks, etc., through special efforts would be the main 
stress of the Minor Irrigation Programme during the 
Seventh Plan. Better performance in. this sector is 
Proposed to be achieved by 

(i) Accelerating the programme of systematic 
hydrogeological surveys and investigations. 
at both Central and State levels, for syste- 
matic ground water exploitation by streng- 
thening the State ground water Organisations 
to support ground-water development, with 


greater stress on the eastern and north- 
eastern States. 


Completion of on-going 


schemes on a priority b 
benefits, 


ii) 
(11) Surface water 
asis to derive guick 


(ili) Allocating adequate funds on the on-going 
externally-nided Projects to honour com- 
mitments, 
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Taking concerted action to ensure timely ; 
availability of power required for agricul- 
tural pumpsets. 

Continuing with the accelerated programme 
of energising pumpsets and installation of 
diesel pumpsets. : 
Providing subsidies to small and marginal 
farmers and other weaker sections for en- 
couraging private minor irrigation works. 
Taking measures for providing customer 
service to farmers for efficient and smooth 
operation of minor irrigation works. 
Encouraging conjunctive use of surface and 
groundwater for optimising production. 
(ix) Planning for conjunctive programming 10 
cut down the gestation periods for achieving 
full benefits from major and medium irriga- 
tion schemes. 


(iv) 

(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


(vii) 


Institutional Investment 

3.36 As mentioned earlier, there has been some 
shortfall in institutional investment in the Sixth Plan : 
against the target of Rs. 1700 crores, the achievement 
was Rs. 1544 crores. While public sector investment 
has shown an increasing trend from Plan to Plan, 
institutional investment has not been up to expecta- 
tions. Since the latter has to play an important part 
in ground water development—a salient feature of 
minor irrigation potential—concerted efforts would 
be continued to step up institutional investment in 
the Seventh Plan by taking recourse to measures as 
given below : 

(a) Completion of micro-level Surveys of the 

dark and grey categories of blocks in res- 
pect of ground water development on a 
priority basis. 

(b) Streamlining and simplifying the process of 
identification, motivation, collection of appli- 
cations, sanction of loans, provision of 
technical guidance, arrangements for custo- 
mer services. 

Monitoring arrangements for completion of 
individual projects. 

Establishment of a State-level coordination 
committee to sort out the problems being 
faced by the financing institutions. 

Special drive for improving the overdues 
position of Land Development Banks t 
make them eligible for further ‘ending. 
Organising drives for completion and up- 
dating of land records in the States of the 
eastern region and adopting quick procedures 
for certification of land titles in the absence 
of updated records. 

Reviewing the functioning of Minor Trriga- 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
0 


(f) 


tion Corporations by the State Governments, 


as they are facing problems of repayment of 
loans and therefore not utilising the com- 
mitted refinancing facilities. 


Public Sector Outlays 
3,37 In the implementation of the Minor Irrigation 

Programme ia the Seventh Plan, the following priori- 

ties are proposed with regard to public sector invest- 

ment : 
(a) Priority for the spillover suriace water 
them operational early. 

(b) Allocation of funds for on-going externally- 
aided minor irrigation schemes according to 
the schedule of agreement reached with the 
external agencies for financing them, and 
proposing new schemes for assistance which 


are technically and economically viable after — 


ensuring adequate funds. ; 
(c) Implementation of new schemes to serve the 
droughtprone, iribal and backward areas. 
Priority for renovation and modernisation 
of surface water tanks and zamindari khuls 
to stabilise existing irrigation benents from 
such schemes. 
Provision of equity al support for State 
Minor Irrigation Corporations to take up 
additional surface water lift schemes, deep 
tubewells and such other development 
works. 


(d) 


(€) 


Survey and Investigations 

3.38 The Minor Irrigation surface water schemes 
are proposed to be formulated on the basis of detailed 
survey and investigation with the latest improved 
technology for small dams. In several of the existing 
minor irrigation works the latest technology has not 
been adopted, particularly with regard to hydrology, 
design flood for determining length of spillway, etc. 
The preparation of project reports for minor irrigation 
calls for considerable improvement and has to be 
based on detailed data. In the case of extrenally-added 
projects, a number of States have already taken steps 
to adopt the latest technology in project preparation. 
This would be considered for application to all minor 
irrigation schemes to the extent possible so that in- 
vestment is made in future only on sound projects. 

3.39 In the case of ground water projects, it is 
proposed to take up survey and investigation parti- 
cularly in the eastern and north-eastern States so that 
ground water exploitation is done on a more syste- 
matic and rational basig to avoid over exploitation. 
In some parts of Gujarat, Haryana, Punjab and Tamil 
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schemes in the allocation of outlays to make ~ able, efforts are being made to accelerate 


Nadu, the subsiding of the water table is already posing 
serious problems. Necessary measures to contro] over- 
exploitation are proposed to be undertaken in these 
States. It would be necessary to uSe extension ser- 
vices in disseminating information about optimal 
extraction of water, particularly in areas where higk- 
value crops tend to encourage overuse of water. As 
the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
West Bengal have large ground-water resources avail- 
ground 
water development in these States. The Central 
Ground Water Board (CGWB) would provide sup- 
port for surveys and exploratory drilling in these 
States. State ground water organisations would 
continue to be strengthened for taking up hydrogeolo- 
gical surveys and investigations. 

3.40 In the States and UTs of the north-eastern © 
region, ground water development has been negli- 
gible. For the UTs, tha CGWB would take up sur- 
veys as well as development. For the States in that 
region, the CGWB would complete the systematic 
Surveys and exploratory drilling and help the States 
in setting up the organisation required for develop- 
ment. The Board would also arrange for the neces- 
Sary training of the staff and personnel of the State 
ground water organisations. 


Energisation of Pumpsets 
3.41 In order to step up the rate of energisation 
and to bring down the cost of laying power lines in 


rural areas, the closest coordination and synchronisa- 


tion would be brought about between the schemes _ 
for installing- tubewells and those for pumpsets. 
Power restrictions on irrigated agriculture would be 
minimised as far as possible. The energisation of 
pumpsets would be organised in clusters to the extent 
possible so that the cost per unit is kept low. Close 
coordination between the States’ Minor _ Irrigation| 
Ground Water Departments and the State Electri- 
city Boards would be ensured. Efforts would be 
made to increase the efficiency of pumpsets through 


appropriate choice of size of motors, pumps and suc- 


tion and delivery heads. 

3.42 To meet the shortage of electrical power and 
ihe high cost of diesel, greater attention would be 
paid to promotion of irrigation pumping through 
renewable sources of energy, i.e., solar, wind, hydram 
and biogas, through subsidies, arrangements for mass- 
demonstration and education. 

3.43 As a large number of diesel and electrical 
pumpsets are found to be operating at low efficiency, 
resulting {n over-consumption of fuel and electrical 
energy, efforts would be made to rectify the old 
installations and at the same time to guard new 


installations of inefficient pumpsets. 

- 3.44 To conserve water especially in drought-prone 
and arid areas, the use of sprinklers and drip irriga- 
tion methods as the case may be are being encouraged 
through demonstration and education programmes 
for farmers. ‘The customer service for installation of 
these systems would be provided by the State Govern- 
ments, corporations or cooperative societies. 
case of public tubewells, the provision of independent 
feeder forms a part of the modernisation programme. 


Conjunctive Use of Surface and Groundwater 

3.45 The conjunctive use of surface and ground- 
water would be encouraged in the minor irrigation 
programme. The dugwells programme in the com- 
mand areas would be encouraged under the Command 
Area Development Programme, for supplementing 
canal irrigation. The conjunctive use programme 
under the various development sectors would be 
coordinated so that the existing irrigation facilities 
_are put to the best use and the gestation period of irri- 
gation utilisation under major and medium irrigation 
schemes is reduced. 


Priority to Backward Areas — 

3.46 More emphasis would be laid on the develop- 
ment of irrigation in tribal, backward and predomi- 
nantly scheduled caste|scheduled tribe areas. A 
master plan for the development of such areas should 
be prepared within the next few years. Also the funds 
which are| flowing foc the minor irrigation programme 
in such areas which are earmarked are fully spent and 
bottlenecks in the implementation of the irrigation 


schemes in these areas are identified for suitable correc- © 


tive measures. The programme of subsidies to small 
and marginal farmers to encourage minor irrigation 
works would continue. 


Public Tubewells 


3.47 Public tubewells have not been functioning 
to the optimum capacity in most of the States due to 
inadequate maintenance and the lack of a proper 
distribution system, Further measures to improve 
the standard of their maintenance would be. initiated. 
In regard to public tubewells, in order to minimise 
losses in the open water courses system, a distribution 
system through pipes would be promoted, 


Extension Services 

3.48 In order to reduce the cost of water lifting 
new mechanical devices for lifting water would bs 
Introduced and research in this ditection would be 
intensified. In the planning of ground-water sche- 
més, special measures would be initiated by the ground 
water organisations in the States for extending tech- 


In the- 
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nical guidance to farwers on the basics of manuals, 
guidelines, type design, location and constructicn of 
wells, tubewells, ete. 


Potential created and utilised 

3.49 The statistics on minor irrigation are based 
on norms that vary from State to State. It is neces- 
sary to develop statistics to make uniform estimates . 
of minor irrigation potential cieated in various States. 
This is proposed to be given special attention. Also 
authentic information on existing miner irrigation 
works going into disus2 is not available. Periodical 
surveys in this respect are proposed so that the reduc- 
tion in potential already created could be coirectly 
assessed. For creation of additional potential from 
new projects in the Seventh Plan the existing works 
going out of use would be taken into account. 


Coordinating Agency : 

3.50 As the Minor Irrigation Programme is im- 
plemented at the State level by various departments 
with funds tlowing from various sectors of develop- 
ment in the State Plan and with funds available 
under NREP, IRDP, EGS, special programme for 
small and marginal farmers, RLEGP, etc., immediate — 
action needs.to be taken at the State level to coordi- 
nate the minor irrigation activities in their totality 
under the various departments. A nodal depaiiment 
at the State «and Central levels must be identified to 
‘coordinate and reconcile the statistics of these depart- 
ments with land utilisation statistics. 


Coordination of Surface Water Projects with Forestry 

3.51 Surface water projects are planned on water- 
shed basis with due emphasis on integration with small 
headwater tanks (small stcrage works in the upper 
catchment) for soit and water conservation. These 
works would need to be integrated with social fore- 
stry and contour bunding being carried cut under the 
Agricultural Sector for reducing the rate of siltation 
in the reservoirs, 


“Sr ene 


Programme Ra ye 


3.52 The ultimate potential for development | of 
minor irrigation has been assessed at 55 million hec- 


tares comprising AS million hectares from surface 
water and 40 miilion hectares from ground water. 


The cumulative achievement by the end of 1984-85 


was 37.4 million hectares, The target for the Seventh 
Plan is as shown below : 


$a 


(Million hectares) 


Potential Utilisation 
(a) Surface water 1.5 | By | 
(b) Ground water 7.1 5.8 


*. ITAL &.6 
3.53 An outlay of Rs. 2804.99 crores is envisa 
in the public sector along with an institutional iny 


7.0 


ged 
est- 
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ment of the order of Rs. 3500 crores. The State- 
wise break up of public sector outlays and benefits 
are indicated in Annexures 3.5 and 3.6. The targets 
for selected heads under the programme will be as 
follows 


(Numbers) 
(i) Dugwells (milion) 1.25 
(ii) Shallow tubewells (million) 1.41 
(iii) Deep tubewells (000) pa 
(iv) Electrical Pumpsets (million) 2.4 


The following figures summarise the outlay and 


benefits in the irzigation sector comprising major, me- 


dium and minor irrigation projects. 


$| 


Command Area Development 
3.54 The Cominand Area Development (CAD) 
programme was initiated in the Fifth Plan with a@ 
view to optimising agricultural production through 
better management of land and water use in the com- 
mand areas of irrigation projects where there was con- 
siderable gap uetween the potential created and its 
realisation. At the beginning of the Sisth Plan, there 
were 76 projects with an ultimate potential of 15.3 
million hectares in 16 States and one UT. The area 
covered, then, under field channels was 3.08 million 
hectares and under land levelling 0.94 million hec- 
~tares. During 1983-84, 29 additional projects were 


TABLE 3.3. 
Outlay and Bencfits in the Irrigation Sector 


Schemes 


G) Major-Medium. 
(ii) Minor . 
TOTAL 


added and one State, viz., Himachal Pradesh, joined 
the programme for the first time. ‘Three projects in 
Maharashtra were completed. Thus, at the beginning 
of Seventh Plan, there are 102 on-goirg CAD  pro- 
jects comprising an ultimate potential of 16.5 million 
hectares in 17 States and one UT. 


Review of the Sixth Plan 

3.55 The approved Sixt Plan outlay for the pro- 
gramme was Rs. 856 crores of which the Central sec- 
tor provision was Rs, 309 crores and that in the Plans 
of States and UTs Rs. 556 crores. 
institutional sector was expected to provide Rs. 110 
crores for carrying out on on-farm development 
works. In order to expedite the construction of field 
channels and to bring about quicker utilisation of the 
irrigation potential, the Centre made available incen- 
tive grant of about Rs. 22 crores in 1983-84 and 1984- 
85 in order to achieve a target higher than what was 
originally fixed in the respective Plans of the States. 
The anticipated expenditure during the Plan period 
was Rs. 560.55 crores in the State 
Rs. 257.18 crofes in the Central sector. . Thus, the 
investment target was largely achieved during the 
Sixth Plan period. 

3.56 As regards institutional finance, which was 
mainly for land-levelling works, there was a sizeable 
short‘all since utilisation was Rs. 59 crores, i.e., about 
60 per lent of the estimated provision. The main 


reasons for the shortfall were : 


In addition, the © 


sector and 


Seventh Targets/benefits during Benefits at the end of 
Plan 1985--90 1989-90 
Outlays — 
(Rs crores) Potential Utilisation Potential Utilisation 
(Million hectares) (Million hectares) 
{1555 5655 - sy 408 3.906 “848 29:25 
.2804.99 8.6 7.900 46.0 42.1 
14360.55 12.4 of 10.906 or 80.8 71.3 
Say 13.0 Say 11.0 


(i) Poor recovery of Joans from farmers by the 
Land Development Banks and the conse- — 
queat blocking of funds by Land Develop- 
meat Corporations (LDCs). 

(ii) Increase in the number cf ineligible farmers. 

(iii) Delay in updating land records. 

3.57 The Sixth Plan envisaged a target of 4 million 
hectares for field channels and 1 million hectares for 
land levelling. Originally, no target was fixed for 
Warabandi; a target for it was introduced from the 
year 1982. Table 3.4 shows targets and achievements 
during the Plan period. : 


TABLE 3.4 


Targets and Achievements in respect of Field Channels S 
Land Levelling and Warabandi (Sixth Plan) 
(million hectares) 


Target Anticipated 
Achievement 
1. Construction 4.00 24 
of field channels 
2. Land levelling 1.00 0.49 
3. Warabandi Not fixed 1.81 


It will be seen that while the target for field chan 
nels has been exceeded, there was a shortfali in th: 
achievement in respect of land leveiling. The reason 
for slow progress in land jevelling were : 

(i) Reluctance of farmers to take loans as the 
cost of land-levelling|shaping was quite high 
as compared to the cost of field channels; 


(ii) Lack of adequate organisation and proper 
coordination; 

(iii) Absence of subsidy except for the small, 
marginal and scheduled tribe farmers on the 
IRDP pattern; hence farmers by and large, 
were relultant to take up the programme; 
and 

(iv) Shortage of trained staff. 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan 

3.58 During the Sixth Plan the main objective | 
establishing command area development authorities 
for the coordination of all concerned departments 
(Irrigation, Agriculture, Cooperation, etc.), has been 
achieved 10 the extent envisaged, mainly because the 
activiti¢s of the functionaries responsible for water 
release and control and of those in charge of exten-: 
sion of agricultural inputs could not be krought about 
to the extent required. The success of the CAD Pro- 
gramme depends to a large extent on the Area Deve- 
lopment Commissioner|Administrator who is in over- 
all control of the officers in charge of various seg- 
ments. The main emphasis during the Seventh Plan 
- would be to ensure, through suitable measures, effect- 
— tive coordination of the concerned activities of these 
departments under one authority.. The Command 
Area Development Authority would ensure availabi- 
‘lity of the basic agricultural inputs through advance 
planning. Close monitoring and evaluation would be 
the main thrust of the CAD Programme during the 
Seventh Plan. 


of 


3.59 The CAD programme aims mainly at reducing 
the gap between the potential created and utilisation 
thereof. This is to be achieved through the integrated 
development of command areas which covers the fol- 
lowing aspects : 


a. Modernisation and efficient operation of the 
irrigation system as well as development of 
the drainage system beyond the outlet serv- 
ing 40-hectare blocks; | 

b. Construction and lining of field channels! 
Water courses; 

c. and levelling and land shaping; 

d. Construction of field drains;; 

€. Conjunctive use of surface and ground 
waters; 

f. Adoption and 


enforcement of a suitable 
cropping pattern; 
g. Introduction and enforcement of Wara-- 


bandi (rostering system) ; 
h. Preparation of a plan for supply of inputs: 
credit, seeds, fertilisers. 
i. Strengthening of the existing extension, 
training and demonstration organisations. 
Apart from continuing the work of the 102 CAD 
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pesticides, etc! and — 


projects, some more projects may be included under 
the programme in order to expedite utilisation of irri- 
gation potential created through those projects also. 
Every effort will be made to complete on-going CAD 
projects in the Seventh Plan, Some of the CAD pro- 


jects in the Sixth Plan received assistance from: ex- 


ternal agencies like the World Bank and USAID. 
The balance commitment on the on-going externally- 
aided CAD projects will be fully met and some new 
projects may be proposed for such external assistance. 
depending on the local resources available. 

3.60 In the Sixth Plan, the Ceniral assistance was 
distributed on the basis of a matching provision made 
in the State Plans. No specific weightage was given 
to the State which are economically backward and 
could not provide the matching provision for the 
CAD programme. In the Seventh Plan, Central as- 
sistance would be distributed to the States in such 
a manner that economically backward States could be 
given a higher share of the Central sector outlay con- 
sistent with the CAD programme undertaken in the 
States. The criteria would be worked out by the Mini- 
Sstry of Water resources in consultation with the 
Ministry of Finance and the Planning Commission. 

3.61 Farmers’ participation in construction activi- 
ties such as land levelling and shaping, construction 
of field channels and equitable distribution of water 
would be encouraged. In order to effect close co- 
ordination in the implementation of the CAD pro- 
gramme, representatives of the farmers cooperatives 
or outlet committees will be fully associated with the 
programme. In addition to the responsibility for the 
distribution of water within their jurisdiction, the 
farmers cooperatives would be encouraged to take up 
the responsibility for providing inputs for irrigated 
agriculture and also for marketing of the produce. 
The farmers associations and cooperatives established 
1 some parts of the country have been successful in 
the equitable distribution of water among their mem- 
bers, the bulk of the water supply being given by the 
Irrigation Department, to such cooperatives. This 
must be extended to other areas. 

3.62 The programme will envisage the following 
main activities in the Seventh Plan : 


(i) Modernisation of the earlier iirigation sys- 
tems with a view to stablising the irrigation 
benefits from them and ensuring better re- 
turn from the investments already made; 

(ii) Drainage improvement in the irrigated areas; 

(iii) The on-farm development works will be the 
core of the CAD programme. Efforts will 
be made to expedite construction of field 
channels from 40 hectares block in the last 
survey number, not only in the on-going 
CAD projects but also in the old irrigation 


systems which are proposed to be modernis- 
ed. Land levelling and shaping, including 
consolidation of holdings and _ realignment 
of field boundaries, will continue to receive 
greater emphasis, particularly in the projects 
where a large percentage of the command 
consists of slopes, i.e., 2 to 3 per cent. If 
a part of the command has slopes higher 
than 3 per cent the techno-economic possi- 
bility of providing sprinkler irrigation will 
be examined and money provided for it, 
instead of land levelling which may not be 
economical in such cases. 
(iv) In many States, updating of land records has 
not been done in spite of the emphasis 
given to it min the Sixth Plan. This werk 
would be accelerated so that the programme 
of field channels can be expedited, 
The existing cropping pattern will be review- 
ed for suitable modification according to the 
amount of water available in order to maxi- 
mise production per unit of water. Adaptive 
trials will continue to be undertaken to de- 
termine the best project-specific cropping 
pattern. 
(vi) Introduction of Warabandi with the farmers’ 
participation, 

(vii) Consrtuction of ee ial roads in the com- 
mand areas would be accelerated by mak- 
ing use of the funds available under the 
various programmes, through a co-ordinated 

~ action plan, 


(v) 


a) Development of marketing and processing : 


facilities will be organised 
authorities. 

(ix) In order to facilitate the flow of institutional 
credilt for expediting on-farm development 
works suitable legislation will be enacted in 


the States in which this has not already been 
done. 


by the CAD 


(x) A review of the procedure for obtaining in- 
Stitutional finance will be made and the pro- 
cedure streamlined so that the farmers are 
able to get institutional finance in time. 

Productivity Irrigation Cer:mands 

3.63. The production potential of agriculture as indi- 
cated in the National Demonstration is much higher 
than the actual productivity in the command areas. 
One of the major objectives of the CAD programme 
is to increase productivity in the irrigation commands 
through an integrated approach to water and crop 
management, The crop-cutting experiments jn the irrij- 
gation commands have to be intensified in 
order to determine the increases in yields from 
time td time. Productivity can be improved not only 
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by improvement in the Ievel of utilisation but also 
by the supply of inputs and suitable extension facili- 
ties along with timely supply of water. 


Evaluation Studies in the Irrigation Conunands 

3.64 A number of deficiencies such as slow pace of 
programme implementation, lack of adequate financial 
and organisational support for. maintenance of the 
works, lack of motivation, lack of extension support, 
inadequate system for collecting and storing collate- 
ral data, and inadequate multidisciplinary capability 
of organisations for planning, implementing and moni- 
toring the integrated plan have come to notice during 
the course of implementation of the programme, It 
is, therefore, necessary that a comprehensive reap- 
praisallevaluation of the working ef the programme 
is carried out to ascertain to what extent the deficienc- 
ies referred to above have hampered realisation of the 
objectives of the programme and what remedial steps 
would need to be taken. Evaluation studies are to be 
undertaken both by Central and Stat agencies in the 
CAD Projects so as to determine the socio-economic 
impact of the programme in different areas. 


Programme 

3.65 The investment funds for the CAD Programme 
are derived from the public sector (the States. and 
the Centre), financial institutions and private resourc- 
es. The outlay envisaged for the Seveth Plan is as 


follows : 
(Rs. crore) 
(a) States : 1,161.91 
(b) Union Territories . 8.80 
(c) Central Sector 500.09 
Total . 1,670.71 


In addition, an investment of Rs. 100 crores is. 
envisaged from institutional. sources, The targets for 
the ‘Seventh Plan are as follows : 


million hectares 


(i) Construction of field channels 6.81 
(ii) Land levelling/shaping . 1582 
8,03 


(iii) Warabandi . 


Annexures 3.7 to 3.10 give the State-wise break-up 
of outlays and benefits. 


Water Management 

3.66 Efficient water management should aim at bet- 
ter use of land and water resources to achieve higher 
levels of agricultural production. The objective of 
water management is to provide a suitable moisture 
environment to the crops to achieve optimum yields. 
The technology is location-specific and is governed 
by the nature and extent of water availability, soil and 
climatic conditions and the terrain of the area to be 
irrigated. With the advent of high-yielding varieties of 


cfops and expansion of irrigation facilities, the cropp- 
ing pattern is undergoing a change in various com- 
mands, The demand for water has become more ex- 
acting and the need for efficient management of land 
and water was assumed greater importance. Although 
significant improvement in water management lead- 
ing to higher levels of yield has been achieved on ac- 
count of the implementation of the programme, much 
remains to be done in this direction. Greater em- 
phasis would be placed on improving water manage- 
ment in the irrigation commands with a view to aug- 
ment agricultural production, In order to achieve 
improved water management, proper linkages have to 
be developed in the implementation of the programme 
in such a way that the irrigation engineers, agricul- 
ture scientists and those engaged in managing irrigated 
agriculture could properly coordinate their activities 
in accomplishing this difficult task. It is 
that the lab-to-field flow is accelerated with the help 
of appropriate and specific trial and pilot projects. 
These will be given increased attention in the Seventh 
Plan. 


FLOOD CONTROL 

3.67 Systematic action on flood control was initiat- 
ed after the precedented and devastating floods of 
1954 in several parts of the country. The total area 
- liable to flood is estimated af&32 million hectares, At 
the beginning of the Sixth Plan, the total investment 
on flood control programmes since the First Plan was 
Rs. 976 crores and benefit-areas were estimated at 
11.2 million hectares, 


Review of Sixth Plan 

3.68 The Sixth Plan envisaged a target of 4 mil- 
lion hectares for protection from floods and the invest- 
ment proposed was Rs. 1045 crores. A review of the 
implementation of the programme revealed that the 
physical coverage likely to be achieved in the Sixth 
Plan would be only about 2 million hectares. The 
anticipated expenditure on the programme during the 
Plan period was Rs. 790 crores, as against the approv- 
ed outlay of Rs. 1045 crores. The shortfall was mainly 
due to inadequate outlays provided in the State Plans 
from year to year due to either overall constraints of 
resources or preferential treatment to other sectors of 
development. Another reason for the shortfall in 
physical achievement was the upward revision of the 
cost estimates on account of inflation and increased 
allocation required for works connected with stabilis- 
ing the benefits already created, like raising and streng- 
thening existing embankments. spurs of bank protec- 
tion, 

3.69 Although the Outlays for the flood contro] 
programme have been increased from year to year in 
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important © 


the successive Five Year Plans and more areas are 
protected, the estimated value of damage due to floods 
has been on the increase. It was estimated that the 
total relief expenditure in the Sixth Plan would be 
Rs, 1,200 crores as against the investment of Rs. 780 
crores on the protection programme during the Plan 
period. The relief expenditure which is larger than 
the Plan investment should normally help in stab.lising 
the benefits from the flood control schemes by proper 
restoration. A review of the manner in which the re-— 
lief expenditures are coordinated to achieve the desired 
results is called for. One of the reasons which contri- 
bute to increased damage is the lack of maintenance 
of existing works. It is important that the annual 
maintenance granis as recommended by the Finance 
Commission are earmarked by the States for main- 
tenance of flood control schemes in order to reduce 
the incidence of food damage and also consequent 
increase in the capital investment later. 


3.70 The Rashtriya Barh Ayog which was set up 
in 1976 submitted the report in March, 1980. The 
recommendations of the Ayog, which have been con- 
veyed to the States, have to be implemented with 
vigour in the Seventh Plan and their progress should 
be reviewed by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
(Department of Irrigation) from time to time. 


3.71 The network of flood forecasting and warning 


centres that have been established have afforded great 


help in timely flood warning for evacuation of people 
in order to prevent loss of life and minimise damage 
to property. 

3.72 The encroachment of flood plains, in spite of 
the various laws for controlling development in these 
plains, has been one of the causes for increased flood 
damage. While enactment of suitable flood zoning 
laws has been recommended to the States, many States 
have not passed such legislation. It has, therefore, not 
been possible to adopt a rational and practical basis 
for estimating the flood damage and collection of 
Statistics on a uniform basis, In the absence of the 
master plans for the river basins, it has not been pos- 
sible for the authorities to identify exactly the areas 


which will be affected by floods of different intensities. 


It is, therefore, necessary for the States to prepare 
maps delineating the flood-affected areas in order to 
deal with the flood problem scientifically, 

3.73 The intensity of floods in the various river 
basins is very much determined by the extent of den- 
undation of forests and lack of other conservation 
measures in the catchment areas leading to heavy soil 
erosion and heavy silt load in the river Although soil 
conservation measures in some river valley catch- 
ments have been taken up in the last two decades, 
mainly to reduce the silt load in the reservoirs and 
prolong their life, these measures have not been at- 
tempted in other flood-prone river valleys. Recognis-_ 


“< 


ing the importance of soil conservation and affore- 
station in the catchment areas of such river valleys 
for reducing the flood havoc, new schemes of water- 
shed management were taken up in Himalayan region 
during the Fifth Plan. Although the extension of such 
schemes to other basins was emphasised on the S:xth 
Plan, not much has happened in this direction. In the 
Seventh Plan, it would be necessary to have such 
schemes for watershed management for the river 
basins in the chronically flood-affected areas. 


Programme for the Seventh Plan 

3.74 The target proposed for the Seventh Plan for 
flood protection is 2.5 million hectares, Besides protec- 
tion of towns and important installations, anti-ero- 
sion measures to stabilise the benefits from the existing 


schemes would also be taken up. The investment pro-- 


posed for the Seventh Plan is as follows : 


(Rs. crores) 


(a) States : 726.38 
(b) Union Territories . — 71.08 
(c) Central Sector 149.93 

Total . 947.39 


The State-wise details are indicated in Annexure 
3.41. AA 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan 
3.75 In the implementation cf the flood control 
programme, the following strategy will be followed : 
(i) The continuing flood control schemes from 
pre-Sixth and: Sixth Plan periods would be 
funded within the available 1esources for 
quick action during the Plan period, Emer- 


gency schemes would, however, receive prio- 


rity attention in the vulnerable areas. 
(ii) Funds for large flood-control schemes cost- 
ing more than Rs, 2 crores and inter-State 
schemes would be earmarked and their im- 
plementation monitored by the CWC and 
Ganga Flood Control Commission (GFCC). 
Inter-State schemes, which have suffered due 
to lack of proper matching allocation of 
funds by the concerned States, would be 
adequately funded for their speedy com- 
pletion. 
(iv) Preparations of a Master 

Management, after 


(ili) 


Plan for Flood 


gations would be taken up so that the area 
prone to flood is properly delineated on 
maps in the scale of 1:50000. The CWC, 
GFCC and the Brahamputra River Board 
will assist the States in the preparation of 
the Master Plan. 


collecting hydrological . 
and meteorological data and field investi- 
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(v) Monitoring of the implementation of the 
Flood Control Programme by the States and 
Central agencies mentioned above will be 
actively taken up by creating suitable cells 
at the project|State and Central levels. 

(vi). Scientific evaluation of flood control mea- 
sures to assess the area actually protected 
would be continued both by the States and 
the Central ageuicies. 

For putting the flood control and anti-erosion 
measures on a better. scientific basis, more stress will - 
be laid on fundamental research activities in thig field. 
For this purpose, activities through field experimental 
research stations will be accelerated by research insti- 
tutes at the State and Central levels. 

(vii) For the introduction of fiood-plain zoning 
measures, the survey activities through the 

' Survey of India would be continued. The 
States would be persuaded to enact suitable 
legislation for flood-plain zoning, 

(viii) The maintenance of flood control works 
has been considerably hampered due to in- 
adequate allocation of funds, The States_ 
should provide adequate funds in their bud- 
gets for maintenance on the basis of the re- 
commendations of the Eighth Finance Com- 
mission. In order to augment resources for 
maintenance, a flood cess may be imposed 
on the beneficiaries in the areas protected. 
Although some States have enacted legisla- 
tion for imposing a tlood cess, collection of 
revenue on this account has not been upto 
expectations. This may be vigorously imple- - 
mented in the Seventh Plan. 

(ix) The flood forecasting network will be extend- 
ed to cover other inter-State rivers so far 
not covered by the Central agencies con- 
cerned. The State Governments should also 
take up this programme for the respective 
flood-prone rivers. 

(x) Before taking up new embankment schemes, 
the effects of such existing works should be 
carefully examined so as to consider alter- 
native measures along with proposals for 
new embankments, Emphasis. will be laid 
on collecting data on model|prototype speci- 
fications confirmity for future on the course- 
correction measures. 

(xi) Soil conservation and afforestation program- 
mes in the various river valleys should be 
intensified in.order to reduce the silt load in 
rivers and also the intensity of downstream 
floods, 

(xil) The programme for anti-sea erosion works 
would be continued in order to complete it 


within a specified time schedule. Similar 


(xiii) 


works in the coastal States will also be 
taken up, where necessary. 

The Brahamputra River Board which has 
been set up by an Act of Parliament to pre- 
pare a long-term Master Plan for the 
Brahamputra Valley will have a time-bound 
programme for completion of that Master 
Plan, The Board would also help the States 
in the north-eastern region in  imple- 
menting the Flood Control Programme in 
the Brahamputra Valley against a long- 
term perspective, including effects to tackle 


(xiv) 


the immediate problems of erosion and 
drainage improvement, etc. Appropriate pro- 
totype studies needed for tackling the ero- 
sion problem of large rivers like the-Braham- 
putra and the Ganga would be initiated in 
the Seventh Plan. | 

Initiating action for systematic studies of 
river morphology and river mechanics for 
combating floods and river erosion, Em- 
phasis will be laid on the preparation of a 
basinwise Master Plan for the Seventh Plan 
schemes in the Flood Control Sector. 


a 


di 


Ne 


States 


Ow OID UN PWN eS 


. Andhra Pradesh 

. Assani 

. Bihar 

. Gujarat . 

. Haryana : 
. Himachal Pradesh 
. Jammu and Kashmir 
. Karnataka 

. Kerala 

. Madhya Pradesh 
. Maharashtra . 

. Manipur 

. Meghalaya 

. Nagaland 

. Orissa 

. Punjab . 

. Rajasthan 

. Sikkim . 

. Tamil Nadu 

. Tripura 

. Uttar Pradesh 

. West Benga! 


Sub-total : States . 


Union Territories 


6m @ONRAu FP ww NWN KS 


Sai et TT STA SRE TS A SG” 
*This figure does not include an outlay of Rs. 4.27 crores. — 
Rs. 4.27 crores under NEC. 


. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
. Arunachal Pradesh 

. Chandigarh 

. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
ig Sere : 

, Goa, Daman and Di 

, Lakshadweep 

. Mizoram 

. Pondicherry 


Sub-total : UTs 


Central Sector 
Grand Total 


oe OAL LECTED, ACCC TE Le 


States/Union Territories 
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Outlays on Major and Medium Irrigation Programme 


Plan 


Provision 


3 


791.29 
62.50 
850.00 
980.00 
362 .25 
10.45 
60.94 
440.50 
256.05 
780.00 
1138.66 
40.00 
1.00 


360.00 
277,29 
375.00 


149.79 
19.00 
1049.74 
240.00 


8244 .46 


1.80 


56.90 


90.00 
8391.36 


Sixth Plan 


ANNEXURE 3.1 


(Rs. crores) 


Seventh Plan 
Outlays 
Antd. 
Exp. 
4 5 
702 .45 ; 1182.30 
69.91 137.00 
709 .46 1285.00 
B22 ess 1469.09 
265.61 418.50 
5.96 13750 
54.28 52 .86 
413.36 523.00 © 
257.79 280.00 
681.64 1375.92 
1187.66 == 4132008 
37 .83- 60.00 
0.55 > 
330.33 550.00 
214.34 270.78 
383 .13 635.46 
ae 6.00 
168.51 212.00 
17.04 27.00 
920.41 1420.00 
166.13 208.00 
7448 .95 11445 .96 
1.50 ‘1.00 
13,25 2.00 
0.54 0.10 
41.41 54.00 
ee 0.50 
1:53 2:0 
58.23 59.60 
24.01 50.00 
7531.19 11555 .56 


ee eee et NC AL LLL AAA A 
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Benefits from Major and Medium Irrigation Schemes 


ANNEXURE 3.2 


(Thousand hectares gross) 


Sis Sty tes/Union Territories — ~ ‘Ultimate Irrigation benefits Target of Additional 
No. Irrigation to end of 1984-85 benefits during Seventh 
Potential Plan 
Pot. Ud. Pot Utl. 
ie ad ae? ey oa gee a 4 a, 6 7 
States . 
1. Andhra Pradesh . 2 : : : : ; ie 5000 3268 3017 418 300 
2. Assam = ; g é 2 : 5 : A é: 970 129 78 110 115 
3. Bihar 4 x : Z ; ; : : 3 : 6500 2879 2176 an 500 
4. Gujarat ; : : : : 4 : : : : 3000 1264 748 247 217 
o=), fiaryana ¢ Pais - ; ; : : : 3000 1929 1745 260 300 
6. Himachal Pradesh ; ; : : ; ° ; i 50 6 4 2 ta 
7. Jammuand Kashmir . j 3 ' : : é : 250 138 113 40 30 
8. Karnataka SE SERS 72 arate rhea 2500 1269 1076 324 250 
9. Kerala : , : y : ‘ ; : : E 1000 564 543 190 200 
10. Madhya Pradesh Ae a Le 6000 1802 1305 380 370 
11. Maharashtra : ; ; : po ket : ; : : 4100 1700 832 365 238 
12. Manipur. 5 ; ‘ ; Pe Cer ; ; : 135 43 26 2S 30 
13. Meghalaya ; : : : : ack S 3 ; “20 
14, Nagaland . : : p . , : : : ; 10 ae ia oa 3 
15. Orissa 2 Say Gace SARS Oe aes ae ae aa eee ie De 3600 1568 1508 180 140 
ee a tS 3000 2.462 2444 138 127 
17. Rajasthan — a parates: ; : ; : 2750 1812 1476 390 250 
18. Sikkim : : : : ; ; : 2 : ; 20 ye a oe ome 
19. Tamil Nadu : 2 ¢ ; x 3 ; : : 1500 1244 1225 38 22 
20. Tripura : 3 : : : ‘ : : 5 ‘ 100 <a Re 15 8 
21. Uttar Pradesh é ; ; : : : ; : 12500 6813 5513 637 600 
22. West Bengal . : 2 3 3 ‘ ; : g 2310 wees Bets J 1475 220 205 
Total States : tee ‘ : , : x : 58315 30477 25304 4294 3904 
er ee a 8 Sas meer eerie 
eet el (Stites UTS.) gg 30497 «25319 4297 3906 
pee pa ee 
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en ANNEXURE 3.3 


4 - Major ongoing Irrigation Projects of Seventh Plan started before 1-4-1974 that are likely 
ae Wes y : to be completed in the Seventh he 


—-" 


bhadra HLL. C. Stage II 


2 = Kosi Canal 


5. Pench Irrigation — 
Upper Tapi pees 


a (28. inca dam 
: 29, Extn. of non-perennial Irrigation in UBDC Tract. 
30. Utilisation of surplus Ravi Beas Waters. 
Rajasthan 
34. Rajasthan Canal Stage-T — 

ae! 32. Jakham 

33. Mahi Bajaj Sagar 

Pee Gurgaon Canal 

a Uttar Prades: 
34. Sarda Sahayak 
35. Gandak Canal 

36. Kosi Irrigation 

97, Increasing Capacity of Narainpur Pump Canal / : 
38. Sone Pump Canal : “Sa 
West Bengal ; 
39, Mayurakshi 
40, Kangsabati ; : 
Goa, Daman & Diu } 
era; anne 
“i _ Dadra and wae Haveli 

a) = at Se a , 


ae 


re 
>) |, Saeane 


Bt 
7 re > ; 
i ahi > Se a 
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ANNEXURE 3.4 
Major ongoing Projects of Seventh Plan Started before 1-4-1974 which are lik ely to spillover into Eighth Plan. 


Pe a ee ee RE Oe oe aria uameravorrorietimaros seacrarecrespre eee a a IE em 


SI. Namie of Project 


1 : 2 
. Nagarjunasagar (Andhra Pradesh) 
. Sriramsagar (Andhra Pradesh) 
. Bagmati (Bihar) 
. Upper Krishna (Karnataka) 
. Malaprabha (Karnataka) 
. Warna (Maharashtra) 
. Kukadi (Maharashtra) 
. Bhima (Maharashtra) 
. Khadakwasla (Maharashtra) 
. Rajasthan Canal (Stage-II) (Rajasthan) 
. Tehri Dam (U.P.) 


Cw mAN DU Fw PH 


—_— 
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Outlays en Minor Irrigation Programmes 


ANNNEXURE 3.5 


Grand Total 


1811.30 


3 PC/85—10 


(Rs. crores) 
Sl. States/Union Territories Sixth Plan Seventh Plan 
PRUE SE hth ng ney Pal ais! TS en eS Outlays 
Plan Anticipated 
Provision expenditure 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Andhra Pradesh 79.00 62.80 147.40 
2. Assam 74.50 81.97 160.00 
3. Bihar 168.70 208.16 260.00 
4. Gujarat. 88.00 104.57 134.55 
5. Haryana : 23.71 23.48 14.17 
6. Himachal Pradesh 21.00 29.66 54.00' 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 44.50 39.92 42.00 
8. Karnataka 100.00 93.15 151.00 
9. Kerala . 40.00 30.79 50.00 
10. Madhya Pradesh. : : , ; Z Saree : ; 267.75 263285 433.60 
11. Maharashtra Soh ON OA ic Sea BPR he iloe tite 164.65 196.75 250.00 
12. Manipur : 8.50 7.20 10.00 
13. Meghalaya 6.00 6.12 9.70 
14. Nagaland 10.00 10.36 15.00 
15. Orissa 85.00 95.59 110.00 
16. Punjab . 9.43 9.40 46.22 
17. Rajasthan 34.00 31.95 47.88 
18. Sikkim . 4.00 4.36 10.00 
19. Tamil Nadu. 39.40 41.26 85.00 
20. Tripura i 13.10 13.83 15.00 
21. Uttar Pradesh 279.96 293.18 512.00 
22. West Bengal 100.50 80.91 68.00 
Total (States) 1711.70 1729.26 2615.52 
Unjan Territories . 
1. A & N Islands 1.20 0.96 2.70 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 13.00 15.69 23.00 
3. Chandigarh : 0.64 0.6275 0.60 
4, Dadra. & Nagar Haveli 0.55 0.41 2Ad: 
S$); Delhi: 7% , : 2.00 3.26 5.19 
6. Goa. Daman & Diu 6.00 4.836 8.80 
7. Lakshadweep os 0.0307 = 
8. Mizoram 3.00 “2.0, 7.00 
Sub-Total (UTs) . 29.60 32.0834 54.47 
Total States and UTs 1741.30 1761 .3434 2669.99 
Central Sector 70.00 40.98 135.00 
1802 .3234 2804.99 
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Benefits from Minor Irrigation Schemes 


x 


Eg — 


sae eee er ce ener wine 


Si. States/Union Territories Ultimate Irrigation benefits to Targets of additional 
No. irrigation the end of 1984-85 benefits during 1985— 90 
Potential —— moma aee so" F 
Potential Utilisation Potential | Utilisation 
i > 3 4 5 6 7 
Syates 
1. Andhra Pradesh 4°00 2340.6 2196 515 «380 
2. Assam ; 1700 391 349 150 105 
3. Bihar 5900 3422 3150 1140 840 
4. Gujarat : : : ; 1.750 1674 °1609 300 200 
5. Haryana . PgR MARC rs Coie ane Shae 1550 1387 1361 109 87 
6. Himachal Pradesh rece cee agecs*. want ore 285 116.5 105.4 18 16 
Pevammuand Kashmir .-.° 3. 0 Sk re 337 327 27 17 
8. Karnataka ENE 5 i> ag Soe ame 2100 1128.4 1105 140 112 
9. Kerala. 1100 ~ 390 365 90 70 
10. Madhya Pradesh 4200 1992 1870 700 525 
11. Maharashtra : : : : ‘ ; ; 3200 1997 1832 380 275 
12. Manipur . Sete : F : : . ; : 105 39.1 34 14.5 8.8 
13. Meghalaya é 7 : j : 3 ‘ : : 100 34.5 32 14 Hs 
14. Nagaland . ; : : : . : eens , 80 50.5 47 12 73 
1S. Orissa , 2300 1060 980 526 462 
16. Punjab 3550 3174 3139 266 229 
17. Rajasthan . : E m : ’ : : - 2400 1987 1937 180 130 
18. Sikkim . : : : ‘ : ; : : ‘ 22 14.1. 10 8 6 
19. Tamil Nadu } 2400 1950.4 1942.7 95 80 
' 20. Tripura. 115 58 50,2 20 2 
21. Uttar Pradesh 13200 119909 10977 3600 2480 
22. West Bengal 3800 1712 1600 250 180 
Sub-total States i $4607 _37245.1 35018.3 8554.5 6227.6 
Union Territorjes : 
1.A& NIslands . >. 0.45 0.35 1.0 0.6 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 40.2 34.20 15.0 9.0 
3. Chandigarh : 1.20 1.18 0.7 0.5 
4. Dadra and Nagar Haveli : . ; ‘ : , 0.63 0.60 0.4 0.2 
5. Delhi : : . : : : : : 250 41.17 40.72 3.5 2.5 
6. Goa, Daman & Diu : 14.30 13.60 2.0 1.25 
7. Lakshadweep . 2 ie ; 
0S Seen ecg, Ae ee 6.44 5.84 7.0 4.0 
9, Pondicherry nas EME (Se Sons ares Saas eee Ca ge 28.73 28.70 0.4 0.3 
Ce Se choo Rr ee Nene wan 
Sub-total : UTs 3 ; : 5 < 250 133.12 125.19 30.0 18.35 
OREN Ss i 
Total (States and UTs) 54857 - 37378.22 --35143.49 8584.5 6245.95 
‘inst wcanwecinensrtasncplesecig Sec aassi ask a 
or say 55000 37400 35150 


ANNEXURE 3.6 


(°000 hectares Gross) 


8600 


6250 


i Age 1 


hee are r ra as i : hd aa : | A‘. «93 
‘rhea de . | Wit _. ANNEXURE 7.3 
Outlays on Command Area Development Programme 


Bs. Crores) 


gl. State/Union Territories : Sixth Plan Seventh Plan 
re a. Plan Outlays Anticipated 
BK, a : Loe expenditure 
: + y cas SE 
oe ie J rs . 2 oa z , Oh ¢ 3 4 
i - — “ae; f f y 
1. Andhra Pradesh ; ; ; : ee ; 35.00 43.45 


|e Bene - We ae he Anita eek aes Oo tae ee ee 75.97 


tA Rajasthan» fee age ss . F , 5 ee Alon ; Bp ae 94.26 — . 65.07 
16. Tamil Nadu ' , : : ; p 

7. Uttar Pradesh : SSA dus = j : : 

ta West Bengal [aoe lg Oe ie SE SER oe dae ater ee ve ee 13.20 ¥ 4.74 


. 
e 
e 

s 


* 
e 


Sub- eas Sta tes . A ‘. . . . ° ei . . : 5 5 =) ° 92 


Union Territories . he | | 
1. Dadra & Nagar Haveli re , : : , P : | By ep 0.85 
. 2. Goa, Daman &Die So ND Se Be al GS a One fat, aoaeg Weaniee teae 0.35 0.56. 


cae tiak: UTs | nies | 0.35 1.41 


Total States and UTs : See Ave we ES56Gi27 560.55 


CentralSector - wer ae ‘ : 300.00 1 257.8 


Grand Total ; ¥ ; é "Th esGaee "ST 


Sl. 
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| CAD Programme 


Construction of Field Channels—Targets and Achievement (Addl.) 


States/Union 


No. Territories 


Wek A nk wh = 


al cee aon Gd ee 
NYHA aA HR wnrd = Oo 


. Andhra Pradesh 

. Assam — 

. Bihar 

. Gujarat 

. Haryana 

. Himachal Pradesh 
. Jammu & Kashinir 
. Karnataka 

- Kerala 

. Madhya Pradesh 

. Maharashtra 

. Manipur 

. Orissa . 

. Rajasthan 

. Tamil Nadu 

. Uttar Pradesh 

. West Bengal 


Sub-total : States 


Union Territories 


1. Goa, Daman & Diu 


Grand Total 


*The target as per Sixth Plan document is 4 million hectare. 


target 


i4 
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ANNEXURE 3.8 


(000 hectares) 


Sixth Plan _ Seventh 
Plan 
anticipa- (Target) 
ted 
achievement 
4 5 
363.92 625.00 
8.47 45.60 
946.91 425.00 
132 .58 511.00 
29.00 72.50 
0.36 8.00 
6.72 32.00 
163.36 387.90 
1.99 45.00 
322 .90 700.00 
193.70 660.00 
4.00 20.00 
144.68 360.00: 
288.70 2 40.00 
106.57 260.00 
2489.53 2253.00 
36.20 150.00 
5239.59 6795.00 
0.30 15.00 
5239.89 6810.00 
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ANNEXURE 3.9 


CAD Programme 


Land leyelling—Physical Targets and Achievements (Additional) 
(000 hectares) 


a ~_— ee ce eee ere ent ee A LLL LLL DLL LALLA ALLL TC OLA Le sscaeienaresieista tadaestecitasen a = : siege a 


Sl.  States/Union Sixth Plan Seventh 
No. Territori¢s Pa et eNO eR ST I Plan 
target antici- (Target) 
pated 
achievement 
1 2 3 4 5 
1, Andhra Pradesh ; ; 178 156.26 258 
2. Assam oe = SARL ee tia ea 10 
3. Bihar ; : : . : 10 0.25 y Pe) 
4, Gujarat : j : 54 29.54 75 
5. Haryana ' : é a 14.72 14 
6. Himachal Pradesh ‘ eis Pe 4 
7. Jammu & Kashmir ; 6 11.31 20.5 
8, Karnataka , : ; ; o25 84,80 336 
9, Kerala ; , 67 6 0.16 3 
16. Madhya Pradesh : P 70 34.69 5 
11. Maharashtra : ; 375 130.00 : 1020 
12, Manipur , ; See A eter Care. e 4 
13, Orissa . 5 is : 30 
14, Rajasthan : ; ; é 70 29.9 28 
15. Tamil Nadu 5 3 ; 5 an ; 
16. Uttar Pradesh . . ; 5 PR) 
17. West Bengal . : ; os 4 ae 
Sub-total : States : 1024 494.06 1820 


Union Territories 


Goa, Daman & Diu , 10 
Grand Total : ; . 1034* 494.06 1820 


7~—_—_—_—— 


*The target as per Sixth Plan document is 1 million hectare. 
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Sl. States/Union 
No. Territories 


06 


Warabandi—Target and Achievements (Addl.) 


] 


oe 


. Andhra Pradesh 

. Assam. 

. Bihar 

Gujarat : 

. Haryana : 
. Himachal Pradesh 

. Jammu & Kashmir 
. Karnataka 

. Kerala. : 
. Madhya Pradesh 

- Maharashtra 

. Manipur 

. Orissa . 

. Rajasthan 

. Tamil Nadu 

. Uttar Pradesh 

. West Bengal . 


ell eal ek { a 
SOO REDEEM PNA Aw 


Sub-total: States 


Union Territories 
Goa, Daman & Diu 


Grand Total 


Note :—Sixth Plan target for Warabandi was not originally fixed. 


ANNEXURE 3.10 
CAD Programme 
('000 hectares) 
Antici- Seventh 
pated Plan 
achievement Target 
during 
Sixth 
Plan 
3 4 
600.48 1400 
es 50 
105.02 162.5 
160.01 597 
61.9} 125 
rs. g 
34.60 43.3 
85.76 166 
<4 40 
22.00 700 
251.00 700 
24 
ex 200 
85.88 172 
3.58 175 
399.19 3415 
50 
1809.43 8027.8 
\ 
10 
1809. 43 8037.8 


pad 


9 aes a eee ee ee 


gt cetacean 
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Outlays on Flood Coatrol Programme 


eet ee tA Ot ALLL LOL LOL ALO LLL LE ALL 


*Includes outlays for colonisation. 


ANNEXURE 3.11 


(Rs. crores) 


S$}. States/Union Territories Sixth Plan Sixth Plan Seventh Plan 
No. outlays Antd. Exp. 
OS AG a ees outlays 
Ba 2 Seg vis hos on i rn 
1. Andhra Pradesh 20.00 28.13 47.90 
2. Assam 22.40 20.12 27.00 
3. Bihar 158.00 118.51 144.00 
4. Gujarat 20.00 13.77 12.00 
5. Haryana 114.00 77.00 75.69 
6, Himachal Pradesh 3.35 3342 4.00 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 31,00 30.85 20.00 
8. Karnataka 1.80 22 4.00 
9. Kerala 25.00 16.99 25 .00 
e Madhya Pradesh 4.80 2.87 5.00 
11. Maharashtra 0.60 0.61 0.70 
42. Manipur 5.50 4.51 5.00 
+43. Meghalaya 1.00 1.20 1.35 
14. Nagaland : id : Fe 
15. Orissa 15.00 _ 16.87 17.00 
16. Punjab 21.00 29 .60 37.09 
17. Rajasthan 17.75* 12.12* 14. 60* 
18. Sikkim 0.50 0.57 1.05 
19. Tamil Nadu 28.00 6.16 13.00 
20. Tripura 5,00 4.74 6.00 
21. Uttar Pradesh 132.70 78.15 161.00 
22. West Benga! 200,00 91.73 105.00 
SUB-TOTAL : STATES 827.40 559.89 726.33 
Union Territories 
1, Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands - . ‘ in 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 1.00 1.25 2.00 
3. Chandigarh . : ai 
4. Dadra & Nagar Haveli . 0.10 0.035 0.10 
5. Delhi ‘ 39.00 52:27 63.98 
6. Goa, Daman é Diu 0.50 0.56 1.00 
7. Lakshadweep 0.60 0.48 1.00 
_ 8 Mizoram a 1.00. 
9, Pondicherry 1.50 1.35 “2° 200 
Sup-ToTAL : UNION | 
TERRITORIES f : P : : 42.70 55.935 71.08 
Central Sector : ; ; ; 175.00 162:83 149.93 
GRAND ToTAL E ; ‘ ; ; 1045.19 778.66 947.39 
Ih aren Te OD OY ee ee 


CHAPTER 4 


VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 


4.1 The spectrum of industries in our country ex- 
tends from the organised large and medium indus- 
tries to Modern Small Scale Industries and unorganised 
Traditional Industries. The last two, known as the 
village and small industries (VSI), constitute an im- 
portant segment of the economy. It provides max1- 
mum employment next only to the agricultural sector 
and accounts for more than one-third of the total 
exports of the country. In terms of value added, it 
contributes about fifty per cent of that of the manu- 
facturing sector, The growth in this secor has ag 
preponderance of self employment, results in wider 
_ dispersal] of industrial and economic activities and en- 
sures maximum utilisation of local resources, both 
men and material. 

4.2 The VSI sector is divided into eight sub-sectors, 
namely, Khadi, Village Industries, Handlooms, Seri- 
culture, Handicrafts, Coir, Small Scale Industries and | 
Powerlooms. While the last two represent the modern 
small industries, the other six sub-sectors constitute 
traditional industries. Modern small scale industries 
and powerlooms use modern technologies and are 
mostly urban oriented usually generating full time 
employment and register comparatively faster growth 
Whereas the traditional industries are mostly rural and 
semi-urban in character which sustain and create em- 
ployment opportunities (both part and full time), in- 
crease income generation and preserve craftsmanship 
and art heritage of the country. 

4.3 The Village and Small Industries sector has 
played a vital role in the development of the economy 
and still there is scope for increase in production and 
productivity in this sector. To facilitate modernisa- 
tion and achieve rapid growth in the sector, the upper 
limit on investment (in plant and machinery) has been 
raised in respect of small scald units from Rs. 20 
lakhs to Rs. 35 lakhs and in the case of ancillary units 
from Rs. 25 lakhs to Rs. 45 lakhs. Promotion of 
industries in this dispersed sector primarily falls with- 
in the responsibilty of the State Governments. The 
Centre, however, supplements their efforts, 


Review of Progress 

4.4 The products of this sector have been accepted 
On an increasing scale in the foreign markets and as 
ancillary items to the large scale units in the country. 
More and more sophisticated items of consumption 
are being produced by this sector. While there is lack 
of reliable data for the village and small industries 
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sector, more particularly for the traditional group of 
industries, the broad picture that emerges on the basis 
of certain accepted norms in terms of production, 
employment and exports is given in Table 4.1. 
It may be observed from Table 4.1 that production 
in this sector has increased from Rs. 33538 crores in 
1979-80 to Rs. 65730 crores in 1984-85 and exports 
from Rs. 2280.62 crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 4557.56 
crores in 1984-85 at current prices. With regard to 
employment, it has increased from 233.72 lakh per- 
sons in 1979-80 to 315.00 lakh persons in 1984-85. 
Within the manufacturing sector, this represents 
about 80 per cent of the total industrial employment. 
While powerlooms kave exc2eded the targcts set for 
the terminal year of the Sixth Plan, the small scale 
industries have achieved the targets in terms of out- 
put, employment and exports. In the case of handi- 
crafts also, the performance in exports has been 
Satisfactory. However, some of the long term objec- 
tives set for the village and small industries sector are 
still to be achieveed. The modern small industries 
including powerlooms have not dispersed widely ; 
most of these are concentrated in developed states 
and within these states also, a few areas which are 
either large cities, developed urban concentrations or 
industrial complexes account for most of the activity. 
In the matter of credit availability also, while inclu- 
sion of small industries in the ‘priority’ sector has 
helped in the increased flow of bank finance, its spread 
has not been uniform. In fact the smaller among the 
small scale units have not benefited adequately and 
have continued to depend on the money-lender for 
borrowing funds at exorbitant interest rates which re- 
duces his margin. 

4.5 The growth and development of this sector 
has been constrained by several factors including 
technological obsolescence, inadequate and irregular 
supply of raw materials, lack of organised marketing 
channels, imperfect knowledge of market conditions, 
unorganised nature of operations, inadequate availa- 
bility of credit, constraint of infrastructure facilities 
including power etc. and deficient managerial and 
technical skills. There has been lack of effective co- 
ordination among the various support organisations 
Set up over the period for the promotion and develop- 
ment of these industries. Quality consciousness has 
not been generated to the desired Jevel despite the 


_ Various measures taken in this regard, Some of the 


fiscal policies pursued have resulted in unintended 


S. No. 


Industry = Unit 


———————— 
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TABLE 4.1 


Achievements— Village & Small Industries 


Production 


in te a RR 


lj 2 


A. Traditional Industries 
1. Khadi. 


2. Vill. Industries 


3. Handiooms 
4. Sericulture 


5. Handicrafts 


6, Coir . 


Sub-Total (A) 


B. Modern Industries 
7. Small Scale 
Industries 


8. Powerlooms 
Sus-TOTAL (B) 


C. Others* 


Total VSI 


3 


M.Sq. metres 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 
Mill metres 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 
lakh kgs. of 
raw silk 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 
lakh tonnes 
of fibre 
Value 

(Rs. crores) 


Value 
(Rs. crores) 


Value 
(Rs. crores) 
Mill. metres 
Value 
(Rs. crores) 
Value 
(Rs. crores) 


Value 

(Rs. crores) 
Value at 
current prices 
(Rs. crores) 
Value at 


1979-80 prices 


(Rs. crores) 


ee ne eee 


arn ew are oy 


*This relates to units in the VSI Sector not covered by the specified groups. 


splitting up of the capacities into wn-economic opera- 
tions and have inhibited their smooth transfer to the 
medium sector, All these constraints have resulted in 
a skewed cost structure placing this sector at a dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis the large industries, both in the 


domestic and export 


markets, 


Exports Employment coverage 
(lakh persons) 
1973-74 1979-80 1984-85 1973-74 1979-80 1984-85 1973-74 1979-80 1984-85 
4 5 6 7 8 9 - 0 a 
56 Bot 40789 : 8.84 
33 92 170.00 3.65 11.20 14.58 
422 348 758.56 ie - ss 9.27 16.18° 224] 
2100 2600 3600.00 x eee = 
840 1740 2880.00 ‘89.50 290.41 348.86 52.10 61.50" 94.66 
29 48 67.54 
63 131°: 2 376:57 14.00 49.00 129.05 12 .00 16.00 20.00 
1065 2050 3500.00 195.00 854.00 1700.00 15.00 20,30. 27249 
15 4.85 1.49 5.00 5.59 5.90 
60 86 100.50 16.00 37.21 26.00 
2183 4447 7725.63 314.50 1230.62 2207.56 102.21 130.72 164.95 
7200 21635 530520.00 538.00 1050.00 2350.00 39.65 67.00 90.00 
2400 3450 4930.00 bs eS *: 
1980 3250 6223.00 10.00 11.00 ~ $2.19 
9180 24885 56943.00 538.00 1050.00 2350.00 49.65 78.00: 2. 4g2et 
2237 4206 1061.37 24.50 25.00 27.86 
13600 33538 65730.00 852.50 2280.62 4557.56 176.36 233.72 315.00 
20885 33538 44843.0 
Objectives and Strategies 
4.6 Withip the overall objectives of food, work and 


re pn ree — 


productivity laid down in the Seventh Plan, this sec- 
tor would contribute towards improving the economic 
and occupational profile of rural, semi-urban and wea- 
ker seetions of urban communities through promotion 


of village and small scale industrial activities. This 
sector would— 

Gi) assist in the growth and widespread dispersal 
of industries; 

(ii) increase the levels of earnings of artisans; 

(iii) sustain and create avenues of  self-employ- 
meat; 

(iv) ensure regular supply of goods and services 
through use of local skills and resources; 

(v) develop entrepreneurship in combination with 
improved methods of production, through 
appropriate training and package of incen- 
tives; and 

(vi) preserve craftsmanship and art heritage of the 

-- COUntry.. 
4.7 The strategy for achieving the above objectives 
would constitute the following :— 

(i) Improve productivity, enhance quality, reduce 
costs and re-structure product-mix through 
upgradation of technology and modernisa- 
tion. 

(ii) Optimise bilisation of existing capacities 
through supply of adequate inputs includ- 
ing credit, power and raw materials etc. | 

(iii) Expand share of VSI products in the domes- 
tic markets through publicity, standardiza- 
tion, market support and increased partici- 
pation in the Government purchase pro- 
gramme. 

(iv) Strengthen the programmes of ancillarisation 

to establish and improve linkages between 
large and smaji industries leading to harmo- 
nious growth of the total industrial sector. 

(v) Promote specialisation in production and ex- 
port-oriented industries. 

(vi) Strengthen and enlarge skill profile and en- 
trepreneurial base and management practices 
to increase opportunities for  self-employ- 
ment. 

(vii) Improve general levels of welfare of workers 
and artisans through better working condi- 
tions, welfare measures and security of em- 
ployment. 


Policy Framework 

4.8 The policies to be pursued during the Seventh 
Five Year Plan period would aim at rationalisation of 
fiscal regime to ensure the rapid growth of the village 
and small industries. Infrastructural facilities would 
be strengthened at various levels. Adoption of modern 
management techniques will be encouraged. Develop- 
ment and dissemination of appropriate technology to 
reduce drudgery, improve productivity and quality and 
lessen the dependence on subsidies, would receive due 
emphasis. It is proposed to further upgrade skills in 
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line with the degree of sophistication of the product in 
processes. Care would be taken to ensure that the 
introduction of technological improvements do not 
damage the distinctive character of products such as 
those of handicrafts and handlooms. Initiatives would 
be taken to improve wage levels, enhance earnings 


and continuity of employment so that artistic skills 


do not become extinct.. Measures would be taken to 
adopt coherent marketing strategies both for internal . 
and export markets. Linkages would be forged with 
marketing organisations so that products of the sector 
are competitive in the domestic and international 
markets, 

4.9 Research and development efforts would be 
stepped up and the results thereof transferred to the 
field level agencies. Appropriate measures would be 
taken for adequate and timely supply of inputs includ- 


_ ing yarn, iron and steel, coal and coke, petro-chemi- 


cals and petroleum products etc. Tiny units having 
investment upto Rs. 2 lakhs would be accorded pre- 
ference for availing of concessions and facilities. The 
thrust of these facilities would inter-alia be to serve 
the interests of the consumer both in terms of quality 
and price. New incentives required for increased pro- 
duction of ancillary items through the sub-contracting 
system would be taken up both in the public and 
private sectors. The industrial development strategy 
for the sector would be so devised that it leads to 
creation of adequate infrastructure and results in dis-- 
persing these industries from developed urban concen- 
trations to the less developed areas. In this context 
rura] industrialisation is to be given adequate em- 


phasis so as to check the exodus of artisans to urban 


concentrations. Accordingly, the need for a separate 
Commission for village industries and handicrafts 
would be examined. In view of the fact that coopera- 
tive form of organisation ensures that economies of 
scale are made available to small entrepreneurs and 
their bargaining position both in respect of purchase 
of raw materials and marketing of their product is 
strengthened, importance has been attached to the pro- 
grammes for promotion of industrial cooperatives in 
the sector. There has been increase in the number 
of cooperatives, but a large number of weavers’ socie- 
ties and industrial cooperative are either sick or 
dormant mainly que to the weak quality of leadership, 
management as well as weak marketing infrastructure. 
Besides providing tinrely and adequate financial assis- 
tance, common service facilities, technical inputs, ete., 
attention would also be focused on education of 
members and office bearers of the co-operatives. 
4.10 The question of providing for some of the 
welfare measures including housing-cum-workshed 
facilities, thrift fund scheme for the benefit of the 
artisan type units would be considered. Existing or- 


ganisations are to be strengthened to provide a machi- 
nery for continuous consultation with industry, trade 
and commerce, to enable the developmental agencies 
in Government and outside to extend package of assis- 
tance and work as a communication channel. 


4.11 The basic support in terms of functional 
assistance would be on the foliowing lines : 


Marketing 

4.12 Marketing has been considered as one of the 
crucial problems faced by the small units which mainly 
flow from their scale of operation, lack of standardi- 
sation, inadequate market intelligence, competition 
from technically more efficient units, insufficient hold- 
ing capacity etc. While measures have been taken 
to provide marketing support to the village and smail 
industries sector, these have covered only a_ small 
segment. In the case of handlooms, the marketing 
support provided through public emporia has ac- 
counted for sale of goods of about Rs. 250 crores 
against the level of production of handloom cloth of 
the value of Rs. 2880 crores. Similarly in the case 
of handicrafts, institutional support has accounted 
for sale of handicraft goods of about Rs. 30 crores out 
of a production valued at Rs. 3,500 crores, The Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission have set up their 
own sales outlets but these are inadequate and the 
cost of rendering such a service to the artisans is 
high. 7 o 

4.13 The marketing strategy needs to be reoriented 
to meet the consumer needs, This wili necessitate 
diversification of markets and product-mix, introduc- 
tion of modern marketing techniques, better inventory 
control, better management practices, exploring new 
markets, keeping the cost of marketing low and effi- 
cacious use of mass media for consumer education and 
market promotion. Since launching of any new pro- 
duct and development of its market vis-a-vis products 
from the large units would require considerable in- 
vestment, assistance in the form of market develop- 
ment fund would need to be provided. The feasibility 
of availing of market outlets of large scale units and 
marketing companies for promoting sales of products 
of small industries would be examined. 


Anciliarisation 

4.14 Ancillarisation is to be encouraged to offload 
the production segment by the large scale parent unit 
in favour of the small scale vendor units. In this 
process while there is an assured market for the small 
scale units, there are certain definite advantages for 
the parent units. This mutually beneficial bipartite 
arrangement would be encouraged. Timely payment 
by the parent unit for purchases from the small scale 
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units will be ensured through schemes such as Diil 
discounting. It would be desirable to set aside a part 
of the sanctioned limits kept by banks tor big units 
for making paymeits to the vendor small units. ‘The 
parent unit should also assist in the ixansfer of teca- 
nology and arrange for supply of quality raw materials 
so that the end-product comes upto the requisite 
specifications. Promotion of vendor-buyer siructure 
of this nature would need to be ioillowed vigorously. — 
While introducing new product lines and icchnology, 
particularly ia the fields of communications, cleciro- 
nics and automobiles etc., vertical and horizental 
linkages with vendor units would be ensured and, if 
necessary, the instrument of licensing may be used for 
the purpose. Further, while importing foreign tech- 
nology, the collaboration agreements should also in- 
clude transfer of technology for ancillary items to the 
extent possible. There is an clement of double levy 
of excise duty at the stage of production of an inter- 
mediate product and when supplied to other units. 
This needs to be rationalised. 

Credit Kiow’ 

4.15 There has been some improvement im the 
fiow of bank finance to the small industries sector 
which rose from the loans outstanding of Rs. 2033 
crores in 1979 to Rs. 4433 crores im i982, data 
for which are available, However, as percentage to 
total priority sector advances, the share of the small | 
industries sector declined from 39 per cent in De- 
cember 1979 to 36 per cent in December 1982. 
Further, the availability of institutional finance to 
this sector has not been commensurate with their 
‘needs nor in proportion to the volume of activity 
generated by the sector. The studies conducted have 
revealed that inadequate and delayed availability of 
bank finance has been one of the major causes for 
sickness among small scale industries. The question 
of impediments in the flow of bank finance and the - 
solution therefor, has been gone into by a Comunitiee 
set up by the Planning Commission under the Chair- 
manship of Prof. Khusro, then Member of the Planning 
‘Commission, Recommendations of the Committee 
would be examined and decisions taken to streamline 
the flow of finance to the artisans and entrepreneurs 
engaged in this sector. Among other things, there 
would be need for change in the attitude of the 
bankers who should be guided more by the viability 
of the project rather than the viability of the entre- 
preneur|artisan. There would be a need for providing 
concessional finance to agencies created exclusively 
to service the village and smalt industries sector. The 


feasibility of enhancing the share of the VSI sector 
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in the flow of bank finance within the ‘priority sector’ 
would be examined. It would be desirable for the 


banking system to extend term loans in addition to 


working capital to small industries sector. Institutional 
credit and term finance should also assist their entry 
into sophisticated urban and export markets. 


Supply of raw materials and critical inputs 

4.16 Assured supply of raw materials at reasonable 
rates and of requisite quality and in sufficient quantity 
would help the small scale units to produce quality 
goods at comparatively lower cost. While various 
measures have been taken for supply of raw materials 
to the small scale units through State Small Industries 
Development Corporations, import quotas etc., in 
actual practice the sector gets more or less a ‘residuary’ 
treatment in raw materia] distribution|allocation. 

4.17 The Indusrial Policy Statement of 1980 had 
envisaged creation of buffer stocks of essential and 
scarce raw materials under the aegis of the National 
Small Industries Corporation (NSIC). Besides these, 
the question of channelising the raw materials through 
the State level Corporations would be considered. In 
the supply of critical inputs L ce iron and steel, coal 
_and coke, petro-chemicals, supply of power etc., the 
guiding principle would be to ensure that the impact 
of an overall scarcity is at least evenly spread bet- 
ween the large and medium industries and the village 
and smalj industries. 


Technology | 

4.18 The process of development of appropriate 
technology and its wider application in the field 
would be strengthenéd. An integrated package 
approach would be adopted for developing technology 
for the use of the decentralised sector by increasingly 
utilising the expertise available with the national 
laboratories, Indian Institutes of Technology (IITs) 
and other research oriented organisations, Voluntary 
agencies would also be actively involved in dissemina- 
ting and demonstration of the proven technologies. 
The technology delivery mechanism would be made 
more cost-effective and transfer costs reasonable 
enough to enable the small and tiny entrepreneurs to 
experiment these newer technologies and. take to them 
ultimately. As introduction of new technologies in- 
volves risk, a scheme for providing risk insurance 
cover Or venture capital would be examined. 


Training 
‘4,19 Added emphasis would be laid on develop- 
ment of basic as well as_ process oriented skills. 
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Programmes for setting. up demonstration centres, 
rural technology institutions, mobile technology and 
training units would be taken up. The number of 
peripatetic training units to demonstrate the processes 
at the door steps of the artisans would be expanded. 
Initiatives would also be taken up for establishing 
institutions for training in emerging technologies so 
as to overcome obsolescene, In the modern days of 
fast developing science & technology, while the 
technology obsolescene is recognised, skil] obsole- 
scene remains unnoticed. A programme for human 
resource development encompassing the diflerent fields 
would need to be ushered in. A massive programme 
of training artisan guilds, managers & supervisors 
would be undertaken. 


Statistical data base 


4.20 The village and small industries sector suffers 
from lack of data base and also from its flow at 
regular intervals. In their absence, estimates of pro- 
duction, employment, etc. for various sub-sectors ‘have 
been arrived at on the basis of certain norms evolved 
for individual sub-sectors which are considered un- 
realistic, This aspect has been gone into by the 
Working Group set up by the Standing Committee on 
Improvement of Data Flow for Planning and Policy 
Making in the Planning Commission. The major re- 
commendations made by the Group have 
been accepted by the Standing Committee. 
It has been decided that Economic Census 
carried out ‘in 1977 and in 1980 would 
be made quinquennial so that these facilitate updating 
of the frame for the various sub-sectors of village 
and small industries, Further, data to be collected 
through the quinquennial census and their follow-up 
Surveys would be processed at a_ sufficiently dis- 
aggregated level to meet the requirements of the 
decentralised sector. The District Industries Centres 
which are to work inter-alia as data banks would be 
involved to carry out surveys for updating the data 
on behalf of suppogt organisations to supplement the 
efforts of the CSO|NSSO so as to obtain data at a 
finer level of geographical and sectoral dis-aggrega- 
tion. The CSO would work as the coordinating and 
technica] agency for rendering guidance and advice 
on the organisation of the survey ~work to ‘be done _ 
by the support organisations, 

4.21 In the light of the above, some of the support 
organisations have set up Working Groups for 
identifying the aspects to be studied by them during 
7th Plan. 

Backward area development 
4.22 The present policy envisages discouraging 
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setting up industries in or around urban agglomera- are given in Tables 4.2 and 4.3. The overall output 
tions and a package of incentives would be provided at 1984-85 prices in the sector is targeted to increase 
to attract industries in the backward areas. In order from about Rs. 65,730 crores in 1984-85 to 
to make the maximum use of the existing infrastruc- Rs, 1,00,100 crores by the terminal year 1989-90 of 
ture, eihphasis would be laid on the growth centre the 7th Plan, registering an annual growth rate of 


concept for promotion of industries in these less 


8.8 per cent. During the same period, employment 
developed areas. The location of nucleus plants and 


coverage (both full-time and part-time) is estimated 


promotion of ancillarisation would be encouraged to increase from 315 lakh persons to 400 lakh 
around the growth centres so selected or identified. persons. The target for export by 1989-90 

4.23 In the north eastern region particularly, has been set at Rs. 7444 crores envisaging an annual 
industrial growth will have to be promoted keeping growth rate of 10.2 per cent during the 7th Plan. 
in view the totality of infrastructure including incen- Against the 6th Plan outlay of Rs. 1780.45 crores 


tives that is available, and not merely in terms of 
financial concessions like investment & transport 
subsidies. However, the ecological and environmental 
aspects will have to be kept in mind. An inter- — 
ministerial committee has been set up under the SECTORAL PROGRAMMES 
Secretary, Planning Commission, to review and revise 
the existing scheme of incentives for setting up 


(expenditure Rs. 1979.71 crores) the outlay for the 
7th Plan in respect of Centre, States and Union 
Territories stands at Rs. 2752.74 crores. 


Khadi & village industries 


industries in no-industry districts|backward areas. 4.25 The Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
| sion (KVIC), set up through an Act of Parliament, 
Targets and outlays has been implementing the programmes for the 


4.24 The targets and outlays for the Seventh Plan promotion of Khadi and 26 specified village industries 


TABLE 4.2 ee 
= Targets of Production, Employinent & Exports for the 7th Plan—Village & Small Industries 
< pata see a Production Employment = Exports be 
S.No. Industry Unit (Rs. crore) (Lakh persons) _ (Rs. crores) 


ot eo wy ets Sat Sa eS ae see eet ee! me eee 


1984-85 1989-90 1984-85 1989-90 1984-85 1989-90 


A. Traditional Industries 


1. Khadi : A : ; . .  M. Sq.Mts. 127.82 180.00 14.58 20.00 1 
| 3.65 5.90 
7 Value 170.00 300.00 
2. Village Inds... § 5 ; . Value 758.56 1700.00 26 Als <7 30004 
3. Handlooms ; eek ere doe ge A MAIS. 3600.00 4600.00 74.66 98.13 
; Value 2880.00 3680.00 348.86 485.00 
4. Sericulture oF ; ; : . Lakh kgs. 67.54 109.00 20.00 24,25 
(raw silk) : 
Value 4 BLO S a0. 00 129.05 190.00 
5. Handicrafts ¥: ; ; ; . Value 3500.00 5400.00 27.40: 35.80 1700.00 2591.00 
o.Cor. ; : : : j . Lakh tonnes (fibre) 1.49 2:23 5.90 9.23 
Value 100.50 170.00 26.00 32.00 
- Sub-Total (A). ; : : . Value *7725.63 11760.00 164.95 217.41 2207.56 3303.90 
B. Modern Industries 
7. Small Scale Industries ; : . Value 50520.00 80220.00 90.00 119.00 2350.00 4140.00 
8. Powerlooms : : . MMts. 4930.00 5400.00 32.19 35 32. % % 
Value . 6423.00 7020.00 
Sub Totai(B) . ns tee . Value 56943.00 87240.00 122.19 154.32 2350.00 4140.00 
C. Others fe Fis ths . Value 1061.37 1100.00 27.86 28.27 
Total VSI Sector (A+B+C) / . Value 65730.00 100100.00 


315.00 400.00 4557.56 7443.90 


Notes 1 (1) Figures relating to 1984-85 are provisiona}. 
(2) Employment reported in Sericulture relates only to the Industry component. Riese re 
(3) Data given for Small Scale Sector is as per earlier definition of Small Scale Units, i.e., Small Scale Units with investment limit 
of Rs. 20 lakhs and ancillary units with limit of Rs. 25 lakhs. 
(4) Value of Production and Exports are at 1984-85 Prices. 
(5) ‘Others’ relate to units in the VSI Sector not covered by the specified group. 
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TABLE 4.3 
Public Sector Qutlays—~Village & Small Industries 
(Rs. crores) 
(PP aes "1980-85 ey ie Fi 1984-85 1985-90 
S. No. Industry oo — 
Centre State/ Total Centre State/ Total Centre State/ Total 
UCR OR of oF 
1. Khadi & Village Industries . 480.00 67.09 547.09 135.00 14.46 149.46 540.00 96.25 636.25 
2. Handloonms 120.00 190.93 310.93 33.10 62.41 95.51 168.00 344.26 §12 .26 
3. Sericuiture 31.00 133.56 164.56 13.00 33.50 46.50 70.00 239.96 erase 
4, Handicrafts 56.40 54.50 110.90 10.95 11.53 22.48 . 66.00 @ .86 122.86 
5. Coir . 15.00 tie 26.72 3.82 4.03 7.85 17.8% 21.29 39.13 
6. Small Scale Industries (inctud- 
ing Industrial Estates) 220.00 396.10 616.10 80.73 107.27 188.00 427.00 693.51 1120.51 
7. Powerlooms 3 1.00 3.15 4.15 0.25 1.06 <3 2.00. 9.77 11.77 
§. Total (VSI Sector) 923.40 857.05 1780.45* 276.85 234.26 511.11 1284.84. 1467.90 2752.74 


or *Against this, expenditure is Rs. 1979.71 crores. 


through the net-work of (i) 26 State Khadi and 


Village Industries Boards, (ii) 1114 Registered 
institutions; and (iii) about 30,008 Industrial 
Cooperatives of Artisans covering about 1.5 lakh 
villages. 


4.26 During the Sixth Plan, the production of 
Khadi was targeted to increase from 82 million 
metres in 1979-80 to 165 million metres in 1984-85 
and that of village industries in value terms from 
Rs. 348 crores to about Rs. 1000 crores. During this 
period, employment coverage for both Khadi and 
Village Industries was to increase from 27.33 to 
50.50 lakh persons and about half of the additional 
employment. of 23.17 lakhs was to be generated 
through new employment opportunities and 
_the other half through extension of the 
coverage of the existing artisans. In addition, 
about one million jobs were to be created 
under the ‘Industry’ component of the Integrated 
Rural Development (IRD) Programme. Against these 
targets, the level of achievement in 1984-85 has been 
127.82 million metres of khadi cloth valued at 
Rs. 170 crores and in respect of ‘village industries 
production for 1984-85 would be of the value of 
Rs. 758.6 crores. As regards employment, the 
achievement is around 36.99 lakh persons. The 
main shortfall is under village industries of the order 
of 13.51 lakh persons largely owing to the nominal 
achievement reported under IRD Programme. In 
terms of compound growth rate, it is noted that the 
achievement for khadi production was 9.3 per cent 
against the target of 15 per cent and that for village 
industries it was 8.0 per cent against the target of 
26 per cent per annum. 

4.27 During the Sixth Plan period 5035 new model 
charkhas (NMCs) for spinning of khadi yarn were 


instaled. The productivity of the NMCs in terms of 
spinning of yarn has increased substantially and the 
quality of the yarn has also improved. Resultantly, 
there has been surplus yarn and efforts are being 
made to utilise the surplus in the handloom sector. A 
Committee to study the above problem and other 
connected issues has been set up. The KVIC has 
been doing pioneering work in the promotion of 
biogas in the rural areas and it has been concentrating 
on R&D work to evolve new designs of the biogas 
plants. During the Sixth Plan, 67951 biogas plants 
were installed by the agencies of the KVIC. Further, 
out of 52 S&T projects identified, about 35 were at 
various stages of implementation. A separate Directo- 
rate of Instrumentation was created in order to give 
exclusive attention to the fabrication of NMCs, 
improved tools and equipments and their ee to 
the field agencies. 

4.28 KVIC had taken up intensive development of 
khadi and some of the selected village industries 
under the ‘Area’ development approach. A package 
of facilities in the form of supply of raw materials 
and improved tools|equipments, upgradation of skills 
and marketing support was provided ta match the 
requirements of different industries. A separate 
Directorate was created to exploit available forest 
resources for the promotion and development of 
forest-based industries which provide gainful 
employment opportunities to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes who are mainly engaged in these 
activities, 

4,29 There have, -however, been certain gaps in 
the implementation of the programmes of the KVIC. 
It is noted that a large number of cooperatives of 
artisans engaged in village industries continued to 
remain dormant. While there has heen marginal 
improvement in the productivity and carninas of the 


—— 


artisans, some of the problems have been traced to 
the lack of effective coordination between the KVIC 
and the State Boards. A ‘Model Bill’ to bring about 
uniformity in the composition and functions of the 
State KVI Boards is under examination of the State 
Governments. The question of adequate delegation 
of powers to the Regional Directorates of the KVIC 
as also implementing and extension agencies at 
district/block|village level is very essential and would 
be gone into. There have also been inadequate 
linkages between the KVI. Programmes and the 
General programmes of Area Development like IRD 
etc, There has been some improvement in the flow 
of bank finance to the artisans under the purview of 
the KVIC which increased from Rs. 10 crores in 
1979-80 to about Rs. 80 crores in 1984-85. However, 
this step up has fallen far short of the target of 
Rs. 150 crores for 1984-85. 

4.30 During the Seventh Plan, the value of output 
of this sub-sector is targeted to increase from about 


Rs. 929 crores in 1984-85 to about Rs. 2000 crores’ 


by the-terminal year of the Seventh Plan (1989-90). 
The employment coverage in this period is likely to 
increase from 36.99 lakh persons to 50.00 lakh 
persons. The targets set for khadi and for _ village 
industries would account for growth rate of 7.1 per 
cent for khadi production and 17.5 per cent for 
village industries output. The employment coverage 
is expected to grow at an average growth rate of 7.00 
per cent per annum comprising 7.4 per cent for khadi 
and 6.8 per cent for village industries. The achieve- 
ment of the targets of this magnitude would need 
structural changes in the organisational and imple- 
mentation pattern. The weakness noticed during the 
Sixth Plan period in the matter of evolving strong 
linkages with the IRD and TRYSEM Programmes at 
the block leve] would be rectified. It is expected that 
the KVIC and its agencies would have an increased 
role in the identification of beneficiaries for self- 
employment under the ‘Industry’ component of the 
IRD Programme. The question of setting up a 
separate Commission for village industries and handi- 
crafts for giving exclusive attention to their promo- 
tion and development would be examined. Marketing 
infrastructure would be expanded adequately to 
match the production programme. The proposal for 
creation of a Central Purchase Agency for selected 
products would be given consideration from the 
point of view of creating appropriate agencies to look 
after the arrangements for distribution of finished 
products of village industries. Some of the new 
directions envisaged in the Seventh Plan would 
include creation of institutional infrastructure at the 


block level as necessary comprising (a) training 
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facilities, (b) material banks, warehousing and 


(c) increasing KVI market outlets. Private distribu- 


tion channels to market KVI products will also be 
explored. Efforts would be made for greater collabo- 
ration with organisations dealing with handlooms, 
handicrafts, coir, silk at various processing stages. 
Project profiles will be updated to facilitate setting up 
village industries and for availing of bank finance for 
the purpose. State Governments will increasingly parti- 
cipate in the promotion of village industries program- 
mes and for this purpose they would Inter-alia provide 
for adequate Outlays in their Plans. 

4.31 Over the period, the scale of activities of the 
KVIC has increased considerably, keeping pace with 
the development of the Khadi and village Industries. 
Also, new organisations have come into existence for 
the promotion of industrial and rural development. 
A Committee has been set up to review the role of — 
KVIC, its policies and programmes and also its 
systems and procedures. 


HANDICRAFTS 


4.32 During the Sixth Plan, production of handi- 
crafts has increased from Rs. 2050 crores in 1979-80 
to Rs. 3500 crores by 1984-85 at current prices. 
During the same peroid, exports have gone up from 
Rs. 854 crores to Rs, 1700 crores. The generation 
of employment in the handicrafts sector has consi- 
derably been stepped up from 20.3 lakh persons to 
27.40 lakh persons during the plan period. | 

4.33 One of the impertant components of the 
Central programme relates to imparting of training 
in the 4 major export oriented crafts of hand-knotted 
woollen carpets, art metalware, hand-prinied textiles 
and woodware. A total of 1.4 lakh persons have 
been trained in these different crafts. The employ- 
ment position of the ex-trainees has been quite 
satisfactory. 

Educated craftsmen were provided training in 
marketing and export management and about 1200 
artisans had been trained during 1980-84. An 
autonomous society under the name ‘Rangatantra’ 
has been formed to provide design and technical 
inputs to the craftsmen. All the four existing 
regional design and technical development centres 
are proposed to be brought under the umbrella of 
this society. A National Institute for Hand-Printed 
textiles at Jaipur and ancther for cane and bamboo 
at Agartala have been set up while one for carpet 
weaving at Bhadohi in U.P, is being established. 
As regards marketing support to artisans, the equity 
base of the State level corporationslapex societies has 
been strengthened, The turnover of the public 
sector emporia in 1984-85 is reported to be of the 
order of Rs. 35 crores. Further, some of the mea- 


sures taken for promotion of exports of handicrafts 
included (i) Sales-cum-Study Tours of West Asian 
Countries and Canada, (11) Market Survey of West 
European Countries for. lace and lace goods, embroi- 
dery, and scarves, (iii) Import of carpet grade wool, 
(iv) Formation of Carpet Export Promotion Council 
and (v) Demonstration-cum-Training in improved 
packaging techniques, 

4.34 The Seventh Plan would lay special emphasis 
on preservation of craft skills with respect to cultural 
heritage, artistic and aesthetic beauty of certain 
handicrafts, improving the value added and the 
general level of earning among the artisans through 
training programmes, supply of inputs and better 
marketing arrangements. Encouragement would be 
provided to SC/ST artisans and those belonging to 
minority communities. The support organisations 
providing raw material, credit and marketing facili- 
ties would be strengthened: so as to reduce the role 
of the middlemen. 

4.35 Production of handicrafts is targeted to 
increase from Rs. 2500 crores in 1984/85 to Rs. 5400 
crores in 1989-90 and exports from Rs. 1700 crores 
to Rs. 2591 crores during the same period. Employ- 
ment is projected to increase from 27.40 lakh 
providing raw material, credit and marketing facili- 
35.80 lakh persons by the end of the Seventh Plan 
period. 

4.36 Greater emphasis would be given on achiey- 
ing higher skills through training programmes at the 
advanced training centres for woollen carpets. Besi- 
des Weaving, training would also be imparted in 
other processes like Washing, clipping, embossing 
and map drawing. Model centres in the nature of 
demonstration centres for 
technology would also be set up. Centres for inten- 
Sive development of specific items like art metalware, 
cane and bamboo and woodware for intensive deve- 
lopment would also be opened for providing a pac- 
kage of assistance to artisans. Monitoring of training 
programmes will be made more rigorous so that the 
feedback obtained would set the pace for improve- 
ments that may be necessary in the existing modules. 
As regards marketing, the functioning of the public 
sector emporia of the Central and State Handicrafts 
Corporations would be reviewed to improve their 
working. Marketing support to handicrafts artisans 


through marketing and ‘extension service centres 
and emporia complexes would be Strengthened. 
Simultaneously, programmes wil] be initiated to 


enable product development, supply of raw materials, 
procurement of finished products and boosting the 
general level of demand. The involvement of volun- 
tary agencies would be encouraged and an artisan 
welfare trust created. Efforts would also be made 
to improve working conditions to step up the pro- 


design and improved 
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ductivity of the artisans. 

4.37 The data base for handicrafts has been very 
weak and eflorts would be made to improve the 
same. The data collected through the Economic 
Census 1980 would be processed expeditiously and 
the frame so obtained would be followed up by 
surveys to collect additional information vital for 
planning for the growth of the industry. 


Handloom | 

4.38 The targets set for the Sixth Plan in terms 
of production, employment and exports will not be 
achieved. The production of handloom is expected 
to go up from 2900 million metres in 1979-80 to 
3690 million metres in 1984-85. During the same 
period, employment increased from 61.50 lakh per- 
sons to 74.66 lakh persons. The exports of handloom 
fabrics in value terms went up from Rs. 290.41 
crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 348.86 crores in 1984-85. 

4.39 During the Sixth Plan, the major thrust has 
been to increase the cooperative coverage, provide 
Taw materials, § managerial assistance and 
assist in marketing and make  ayailable 
finance on a regular basis. Besides this, research and 
development support has also been extended. As 
regards cooperativisation, about 16 to 17 lakh wea- 
vers have been brought within the cooperative fold, 
Although the gross coverage is about 60 per cent, 
yet the effective coverage of looms in the coopera- 


_ tive fold is around 32 per cent, as many societies 


have become dormant. Efforts are being made to re- 
vitalise these societies by providing a wide range of 
assistance covering all aspects relating to manage- 
ment, marketing, financial and technical. Equity capi- 
tal assistance to Apex Societies has also been increas- 
ed from Rs. 85 lakhs in 1976-77 to Rs. 356.60 lakhs 
In 1983-84, During this period the sale of handloom 
products from the 2000 retail outlets amounted to 
Rs. 400 crores. The RBI scheme of handloom fin- 
ance operated by the National Bank for Agriculture 
and Rural Development provides refinance facilities 
to the state cooperative banks for financing the pro- 
curement and marketing of cloth by apex|regional 
Weavers societies and on behalf of the central co- 
operative banks for financing production and market- 
ing activities of primary weavers societies. Under the 
Scheme, short term credit limits sanctioned have 
gone up from Rs. 51 crores in 1978-79 to Rs. 232.76 
crores during 1984-85, however, this falls short of the 
targeted requirement of Rs. 350 crores. 

4.40 The progress achieved under the intensive 
handloom development projects, transferred to the 
State sector from 1979-80 has not been satisfactory 
On account of various factors. Likewise the export 
Production projects being implemented by the centre 
have also not achieved their objectives fully. The 
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other support measures evolved during the Sixth Plan 
include setting up of the National Handloom Deve- 
lopment Corporation for procurement and distribution 
of yarn and the North-Eastern Handicrafts and “Hand- 
loom.Development Corporation to cater to the hand- 
loom and handicraft requirements of the North-Eas- 
tern region. Suitable measures would be taken to en- 
sure their effective functioning. 

4.41 The strategy for the Seventh Plan for the de- 
velopment of the handloom sector would draw ifs 
strength from the Textile Policy announced in June 
1985 which envisages that “In the weaving sector 


the distinct and unique role of the hendloom sector » 


shall be preserved and that the growth and develop- 
ment of this sector shall receive priority”. 

4.42 For the purpose of policies, the powerlooms 
in the organised mill sector and the unorganised 
powerloom sector shall be treated at par and allowed 
to compete on the basis of their inherent strength and 
capabilities. | Effective measures, however, would be 
evolved to prevent encroachment of the powerloom 
sector on items reserved for handlooms. During the 
Seventh Plan emphasis would be iaid on cooperativ- 
isation and development of handlooms through cen- 
tral|state level corporations, modernisation of looms 
and provision of technological inputs, ensure adequate 
availability of yarn and other raw materials, increase 
the production of mixed and blended fabrics on hand- 
loom, design support to improve the competitiveness 
of the product so as to eliminate the cost handicap of 
the handlooms vis-a-vis powerlooms, improve mat- 
keting and infrastructure support and strengthen the 
data base. Reservation would continue under “Hand- 
loom (Reservation of Articles for Production) Act, 
1985.” The provision of this Act would be enforced 
and the machinery for this purpose suitably strength- 
ened. New spindleage would be installed in coopera- 


tive sector to the extent possible. To improve _ the. 


welfare of the handloom weavers, a contributory 
thrift fund scheme and workshed-cum-housing sche- 
me would be taken up in the Seventh Plan. 

4.43 The target of production of handloom cloth 
has been placed at 4600 million metres and additio- 
nal employment to be generated has been estimated 
at 23.47 lakh persons for the Seventh Plan. Exports 


of Handioom fabrics and products would increase 


from Rs. 348.86 crores to Rs. 485" ‘crores. 
444 The responsibility for the entire production 
of controlled cloth shall be transferred to the hand- 
loom sector by the end of the Seventh Five Year 
Plan. The quantum of controlled cloth and Janata 
Cloth which was fixed at 650 million metres shall be 
suitably incteased in order to provide a larger quan- 
tum of cloth at prices which can be afforded by wea- 
ker sections of the population. Measures would also 
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be taken to improve the quality of the cloth and en- 
sure that it  feaches the target groups. The 
public distribution of the controlled cloth would also 
be strengthened and streamlined. | 

4.45 Supply of inputs would be augmented and 
modernisation of looms taken ‘up expeditiously. 
During the Seventh Plan, one lakh looms are pro- 
posed to be modernised, Alongwith this, research and 
evolution of improved types of handlooms and ade- 
quate arrangements for ensuring swift and smooth 
transfer of technology from the research institutions 
to the handloom sector would be given priority. In- 
frastructure for services & training facilities for weavers 
would be streamlined and strengthened. Measures 
would be taken to assist handloom weavers both in 
the cooperative fold and those outside the coopera- 
tive fold in supply of inputs. Special attention would 
be given for development of Handloom in Hill & 
Tribal areas. 3 


Coir 

4.46 The production of coir has been on the decline 
due to drought conditions and spread of root-wilt 
disease. In fact, production of coir fibre by the terminal 
year of the Sixth Plan has been even lower than that 
achieved in 1979-80. The exports of coir products 
have also declined due to recession in European 
countries and severe competition from cheaper synthe- 
tic substitutes. | es: 
4.47 There has, however, been some improvement 
in the industry as regards adoption of programmes re- 
lating to quality improvement, product betterment, 
diversification of uses, design development and better 
marketing techniques. Research and development 
efforts however, would be intensified to arrest the 
declining trend in production and step up exports in 
the world market. | at : ae 

A448 For the Seventh Plan, the target of produc- 
tion of coir fibre has been set at 2.23 lakh tonnes 
against the production of 1.49 lakh tonnes and that 
of employment at 9.23 lakh persons against 5:90 
lakh persons by the terminal year of the Sixth Plan 
(1984-85). The exports in the sector are targeted to 
increase from Rs. 26 crores in 1984-85 to Rs. 32 crores — 
by the end of the Seventh Plan. The*strategy for the 
Seventh Plan broadly encompasses modernisation par- 
ticularly in product diversification as well as introduc- 
tion of modern looms, restructuring!revitalising of co- 
operative societies and to develop a stable internal 
market to withstand the fluctuations in the internation- 
al market. In order to enable the cooperative move- 
ment to gain momentum and increase the supply of 
husk at reasonable prices to the. cooperative societies, 
working of the husk control order would be reviewed 
and streamlined. 


4.49 Research and development work would be 
intensified on. aspects like process improvement in 
extraction of retted coir fibre, elmination of drudgery 
in matuaf beating of retted husk (by adopting imp- 
roved techniquesjequipment for extraction of _ this 
under more hygienic conditions), developing spinning 
ratts for spinning ccir yarn in continuous length, im- 
provement in bleaching and dyeing as well as finishing 
techniques for better textuze|fee] and serviceability of 
the product. The export sector would be developed 
more intensively through collection of adequate 
market data, identification of important centres for 
setting up of sale outlets, publicity through mass- 
media and participation in exhibitions etc. Training of 
personnel at all levels would be strengthened and co- 
Operativisation extended to the brown coir fibre 


sector, Development of brown coir fibre would 


be assigned special importance in the 7th Plan. 


4.50 The restructuring of the Coir Board would 


also be examined to meet the changing needs_ of 
the industry. It will also be ‘examined whether 
marketing of Coir products could be entrusted to 
State-level corporations specialised in marketing of 
other products of handlooms and handicrafts, etc. 


Sericulture 

4.5 Production of raw silk in the terminal year of 
the Sixth Plan would be 67.54 lakh kgs against the 
target of 90 lakh kgs. In the matter of exports, 
however, the target of Rs, 100 crores is likely to be 
surpassed as achievement at current prices has been 
reckoned at Rs, 129.05 crores. The employment 
generated in both the agricultural and industrial acti- 
Vities of sericulture during the Sixth Plan would be 
around 1.32 million persons. The bottlenecks still 
affecting this industry are non-availability of high erade 
Silk Worm Taces, inadequate supply of disease-free 


seeds, delays in translation of research results from. 


lab to land, decentralised and rural nature Of reeling 
leading to non-standardisation of silk yatn and the 
lack of reeling facilities and decentralised industry 
of the weaving sector leading to non-standardisation 
of woven cloth. Bivoltine programme initiated over 
a decade back with the objective of replacing 
low yielding and poor quality of muttivoltine 
Taces is still to achieve a breakthrough. The 
reasons for the slow progress made under this prog: 


ramme are many. Lack of adequate demand tor . 


bivoltine silk from consuming centres, unremunerative 
prices, lack of proper rearing management ete., are 
some of the identified causes. An action programme 
giving the necessary support to bivoltine programme 
including organising field extension Services so as to 
facilitate the transfer ‘of technology to the field, increase 


in the number of chawkie silkworm rearing centres. 
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provision of disease free bivoltine seeds, improvements 
in rearing management practices, etc. was also drawn 
up. Despite these efforts, bivoltine production would 
only reach a level of 170 tonnes by 1984-85 against 
a target of 1000 tonnes. iu 

4.52 The Central sector projects initiated are in 
various stages of operation. Under the muga develop- 
ment project taken up in the north-eastern region in 
1983-84, 15 basic seed stations at different levels have 
been established besides develupiug 20 village grazing 
reserves for multiplication and produtcion of com- 
mercial silk worm seeds. Against the original target 
of 6000 hectares under Inter-State Tasar Project, the 
achievement up to the end of 1984-85 has been 4657: 
hectares of Arjun bush plantation. The revised 
target under this project has been fixed at 7763 
hectares by the end of 1985-86, 

4.53 The research institutes have evolved a package 
of practices for cultivation of mulberry to suit the 
new mulberry varieties and also increase the yield of 
leaf, per unit area. Improvisation have also been 
carried out in the equipments used for silk-worm rear- 
ing. Silk reeling has also received due attention. In 
respect of non-mulberry, the measures taken have 
primarily aimed at reducing the mortality rate and in 
improving their rearing technology. The Central Silk 


Technological Research Institute at Bangalore has 
fabricated an improved charkha and an improved 


_ type of pedal spinning wheel. 


4.54 The progress under the Word Bank Proiect in 
Karnataka has been hampered due to the non-avai]- 
ability of high grade silk-worm races, lack of good 
quality seed cocoons, uzi fly menace and drought con- 
ditions, silk production in States like Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh have been showing a promising trend 
but lack of reeling facilities have largely constrained, 
the growth of this sector. Efforts are being made to 
genetically improve the races, particularly in respect 
of muga in the North-East and cak tasar in Manipur. 
For realising the full potential of silk production in 
J & K, the demonopolisation of the industry is under 
consideration, This would result in remunetative pri- 
ces to’rearers and will have a multiplier effect on pro- 
duction, both in terms of quantity and quality. 

4.55 The sericulture programmes during the Seventh 
Five Year Plan would be increasingly oriented towards 
creation of adequate infrastructure support particularly 
production of basic quality seeds. Increased irrigated 
acreage under mulberry, implementation of extensive 
Sericulture development projects, stress on bivoltine 
Programme, strengthening of economic and research 
activities would form the major components of the stra- 
tegy to be followed in the Seventh Plan. Infrastructure 
facilities like supply of good seeds, grainages for pro- 
duction of disease-free layings, chawkie rearing 
centres; cold storages, better reeling facilities, testing 


ay 


- ments (IDEMI) the National Institute of 
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and grading, silk conditioning etc, would be provided 
with increased involvement of State Governments. 

4.56 The target of production of raw silk for the 
Seventh Plan has been estimated at 109.00 lakh kgs. 
=f which mulbery would form 99.80 lakh kgs. and 
non-mulbery 9.20 lakh kgs. Additional employment 
both agricultural and industral to be generated is plac- 
ed at 24.25 lakh petsons and export target fixed at 
Rs. 190 crores to be achieveceby the terminal year of 
the Seventh Plan. . 

4.57 Seed production and genetic upgradation of 
races would receive added attention. Seed being the 
sheet anchor of sericulture industry, all efforts would 
be made to produce good quality seeds. The National 
Silkworm Seed Project (NSSP) of the Central Silk 


- Board is envisaged to play a greater role and meet 


at least 5 to 10 per cent of the total seed require- 
ments of the industry. In addition to the function- 
ing of the NSSP, the inve!vement of private sector in 
the establishment and mainenance of grainages 
would be examined. Separate units for maintenance 
of germplasm would be considered. Greater attention 
would be paid to develop post-cocoon technology 
so as to improve the quality of silk and fabric pro- 
duced. Research support would be intensified by 
disseminating more effectively the fruits of research 
by strengthening research & extension facilities and 
establishing research institutes for temperate seri- 
culture, muga & oak tasar. 


Small Scale Industries . 

4.58 Small Scale Industcy has registered an impres- 
sive performance and the targets set for the Sixth 
Plan have been achieved. ‘his has been possible 
due to a large range of policy|programme support in 
the nature of reservation of items for exclusive pro- 
duction and purchase, priotity in ithe disbursement 
of loans by the financial instituticns, concessions in 


the import of raw maieriais and machinery, supply 
of these materials through small industries’ corpora- 


tions and other agencies and direct assistance like 
consultancy, training, etc., through a wide yetwork 
of promotional bodies namely Small Industries Ser- 


vice Institutes (SISIs), the District Industries Centres 
(DICs), Central Institute of Tool Design (CIID), 


Institute for Design of Electricai Measuring Instru- 
Small 
Industry Extension and Training (NISIET) and the 
National Institate for Entrepreneurship and Small 
Business Development (NIESBUP), ete. 
view to increase the pace of development and pave 
the way for rational growth of this sector, particular- 
ly technological growth, the limits cn investment in 
respect of small scale industries and ancillary units 


With a 


have been revised upwards. Liberalisation of cer- 
tain excise duties ir stages have also been made in 
favour of small scale industries. 

4.59 During the period 1973-74 to 1984-85, the 
number of small scale units have increased from 
4.16 lakhs to 12.75 lakhs, emplcyment from 39.7 
lakh persons to 90.00 lak persons and value of pro- 
duction at current prices from Rs. 720C crores to 
Rs, 50,520 crores. Exports during the period have 
registered a significant increase from Rs. 538 crores 
to Rs. 2,350 crores. The range of items being pro- 
duced in the sector has diversified remarkably and 
today the small scaic industry preduces anything from 
basic wage goods to the most sophisticated electronic 
items. Out of the nearly 5000 items manufactured 
in this sector, about 873 items have been reserved for 
exclusive manufacture by the small scale industries 
and 404 products reserved fcr exclusive purchase 
under the government purchase scheme. 

4.60 During the Seventh Plan period, the produc 
tion is targeted to increase from Rs. 50520 crores to 
Rs. 80220 crores (at 1984-85 prices), exports from 
Rs. 2,350 crores to Rs. 4,140 crores and employmen 
from 90 lakh persons to 119 lakh persons. : 

4.61 The Seventh Plan would focus attention on 
upgradation of techaoiogy by strengthening/creation 
of tooling and workshop facilities for development of 
proto-type design, new products and processes, re- 
vamp the organisational structure for the develop- 
ment of this sector, promoting the dispersal of indus- 
tries to the less developed areas and impart higher 
levels of training. 

4.62 Ancillarisation would be given greater em- 
phasis. Some of the industries where there is scope 
for significant prowth are agro-based industries, elec- 
tronics, communications, transport industry, heavy 
engineering etc. Further, as this sector encompas- 
ses a number of products consumed in large volume 
and reserved for small scale sector, such as agricul- 
tural pump-sets, diesel engines, electric motors and 
distribution transformers, there is a necd for taking 
up special programmes for design and development 
of such items for improving their efficiency and re- 
duction in costs and energy saving. Items like elec- 
trical domestic appliances, electric fans, mixergrin- 
ders, sewing machines, knitting machines, bicycles, 
electric cables, plastic and rubber goods which have 
large demand would b> qualitatively upgraded and 
after-service “acilities strengthened for protecting the 
consumers’ interest. 

4.63 Steps would be taken to provide product de- 
sign development and testing facilities to clusters of 
units. in industries such, as locks, builders hardware, 
metal finishing] gencra! engineering, food processing 
and sports goods. In order to provide increased 
common service facilities in different important fields 


like heat treatment, electroplating, and leather pro- 


cessing, facilities avaiiable with SISIsjmobile_ work- 
shops of SIDO aad others would be medernised and 
upgraded. Quality marking facilities would be st- 
-rengthened. Quality control order for domestic elec- 
trical appliances would be implemented rigorously; 
more items of mass consumption would be . brought 
under similar quality control to protect consumers’ 
interest. Research support, training and testing faci- 
lities provided through Product-cum-Process Deve- 
lopment Centres (PPDCs) and Tools Rooms, Proto- 
type Development and Tratning Centres (PDTCs) 
and Testing Centres would be strengthened and ex- 


tended with increased involvement of State Govern- 


- ments. u 

4.64 Simultancously, special emphasis would — be 
Jaid on human resource development _ particularly 
training programmes beth at the Ccniral and State 
levels. The specialised agencies like SISIs, NIES- 
BUD, NISIET, CITD, IDEMI, — eic., vould 
Provide increased extension services and establish 
~ service outlets in centres of industria} activity. The 
NIESBUD would act as an apex agency te coordi- 
nate the training programmes of other institutes as 
Well as evolve ihe basic syllabi, motivation methods, 
etc. to cater to the requirements of specific target 


_ » groups. Training facilities for the expanding leafher 


industries, includina footwear, 
Sharper focus. 


4.65 The Office 02 the Development. Commissioner 
(SSI) has been engaged in promotion, development 
and regulatory activities for the small scale sector. 
This office inter alia takes care of technology, train- 
‘ing, common services, tosling facilities, design and 
development of Proto-types, entrepreneurial develop- 
“Ment, data collection and monitoring of production 
of items reserved for this sector. A number cf re- 


would he receiving 
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and promotion of appropriate vendor-buyer apie 
ship etc. This office wovid concentrate on po Bs 
making and oversee developmental efforts being made 
by State: Governments, various institutions at the 
national level, public and voluntary organisations and 
help and guide them for further improvement, It has 
also been noted that small entrepreneurs are handi- 


capped in having access to improved technologies for 


gional testing centzes have been established for pro- 


viding quality marking services, Various State Goy- 
ernments also prvide similar facilities. A number of 


‘consultancy organisations have bean established in 
some States with the assistance 


(SST) would be undertaken tc meet 
and concentrate on fu- 
turistic!sunrise industries, The organisation — would 
be professionalised both in terms OF expertise and 
facilities. It Will provide greater degree of support 
by maintaining effective cO-Ordination With Minis- 
tries and State Government3. It wil? give eteater 
precedence to developmental and promotional func- 
tions and collection ang dissemination of inform 
relating to new oroductslindustries. 


a communicator in the field of techn 


ation 
Tt would act as 


ology, marketine 


existing product lings .and diversificatios. There is a 
need, therefore, for a nucieus set up in the office of 
DC(SSI) to assist in obtaining and disseminating ap- 
propriate technology both from indigenous and fo- 
reign sources. The set up would also coordinate the 
activities of existing organisations engaged in techno- 
logy development like Council for Advancement of 
Rural Technology (CART) and direct technology 
developmental activities to avoid duplication of efforts 
and to ensure that important aspects of technology 
development are attended to, 


District Industries Centres : 

4.66 The District Industries Centres (DICs) pro- 
gramme was launched in 1978 as a centrally sponsor- 
ed scheme with the objective of providing all the 
services and support facilities to small industries 
under one roof. This scheme will continue in the 
Seventh Plan and there js need for greater delegation 
of powers to the DIC; by the State Governments 
Particularly relating to raw materials, allotment of 
industrial sheds, power, margin money, investment 
Subsidy and incentives, The DICs are being restruc- 
tured to make then: tecnnically and professionally 
competent. With a view to enable the DICs to re- 
cruit Project Managers (Yechnical) and other fimc- 
tional managers of desired calibre etc. the ceiling on 
central assistance for establishment expenditure has 
been raised, Efforts by the State Governments would 
be stepped up for providing the requited services to 
entrepreneurs at district and sub-district levels 
through DICs in coordination with other State level 
agencies and Central Bodies like Handlooms and 
Handicrafts Board, KVIC, ete. 


4.67 Emphasis would be laid on giving integrated 
and comprehensive riarketing Supporf to small units 
through marketing counselliuz, research and special 
Studies, - assistance to marketing consortia, participa- 
tion in the trade fairs and exhibitions. 

4.68 State Small Industries Development Corpora- 
tions would play an Increasing role in previding mar- 
ket support and technology. package to SST units, 
Programmes of State Corporations would be dove- 
tailed with those of NSIC in Hire-Purchase of equip- 
ment and marketing. In order to encourage market- 
Ing under common brand names through specialised 
marketing Corporations |agencies, Products having 
Potential for development and capable of meeting 


demand would be standardised and given special 
attention for testing, quality upgiadation, and other 
technological inputs. Since the individual small and 
tiny units have poor holding capacity for raw mate- 
rials and finished products as a result of which they 
are unable to withstand supply and demand fluctua- 
tions, more effective measures would be taken to 
implement the progcammes for supply cf raw mate- 
rials and marketing assistance. 


4.69 According to certain studies carried out it 
has been found that the leve! of sickness in the small 
industries has gone up by a considerable extent, In 
order to reduce this, some of the measures to be 
taken up would include adequate and timely avail- 
ability of credit, timely payment by parent units for 
purchase made by them from small units or in its 
absence earmarking a portion of credit limit sanc- 
tioned by banks to the parent units for payment of 
bills of small units, and introduction of seed capital 
scheme by banks on th2 lines of the scheme of State 
Finance Corporations. A scheme of National Equity 
Fund would be introduced to give support te small 
industries in raising their seed capital to facilitate 
increased borrowing from the banks. In order to 
encourage increased investments in this sector _it 
would be necessary to reduce the degree of risk on 
account of liabilities of partners; the need for allow- 
ing limited partnership would be examined. 

4.70 Gaps in planning and > implementation of 
various promotional programmes in VSI sector on 
account of inadequacy of data vase for monitoring 
and evaluation need to be filled up; tor this purpose 
schemes for collection of statistics and monitoring 
and evaluation of progcammes in the sector would be 
implemented. The main thrust of the sckemes would 
be on establishing a reguiar collection of data for 
monitoring the programmes in the sector including 
updating the data covering various censuses|studies. 
This would help ia the study of mortality rate and 
sickness afflicting this sector. 


Powerlooms . 

4.71 The Textile Policy of 1981 had provided for 
regularisation of unauthozised powerlooms and allow- 
ed for regulated expansion of production in the 
powerloom sector at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. Accordingly, the number of powcrlooms 
increased from 4.83 lakhs in December 1979 to 6.18 
lakhs in March 1984. The production of power- 
loom cloth in 1934-85 has been estimated at 4930 
million metres and the industry provided employment 
to 32.19 lakh persons, 

4.72 The new Textile Policy announced in June 
1985 has envisaged that powerlooms in organised 
mill sector and unorganised powerloom sector shall, 


Il) 


as far as possible be treated at par and allowed to 
compete on the basis of their inherent strength and 
capability. Further, there would be compulsory re- 
gistration of Powerlooms. The organisation of pro- 
duction in the powerloom sector would be guided by 
the objectives of raising productivity, increasing eili- 
ciency, improve workers welfare and facilitating 
locational dispersal. A suitable package of measures 
would be evolved in order o bring about the healthy 


development of rhe powerloom industry. Effective 
measures would be taken to see that the powerlooms 


do not violate locational guidelines for industries and 
that these do not encroach upon articles reserved for 
exclusive production by the handlooms. ‘The orga- 
nisational set up of the Powerloon: Board would be 
strengthened appropriately for achieving the objec- 
tives envisaged. : 

4.73 The promotional measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment for the development of this industry comp- 


tise Powerlooms Service Centres set up at places of — 


concentration of Powerlooms with the following ob- 
jectives : : 

(i) To provide training on loom mechanism, 
better loom maintenance, improvement in 
productivity and quahty, | 

(ii) Provide testing facilities; 


(ili) 


tion; and 
(iv) Collect statistics. 
These schemes are proposed to be continued during 
the Seventh Plan period and the functioning of these 


centres made more effective with the assistance of 


the Research Associations. — 

4.74 For the Seventh Plan, a target of production 
of 5400 million metres and an employment target of 
35.32 lakh persons have been fixed fur 1989-90. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 


4.75 The programmes taken up in the village and 
small industries sector ate mainly promotional in na- 
ture unlike the project-oriented schemes of the large 
and medium industries. The public sector outlays play” 
the role of a catalyst to generate investment, emp-_ 


loyment and output mostly in the private and coop- 
erative sectors. However, there is need to develop 


appropriate movuitoring, evaluation and information” 


systems for ihis sector to facilitate proper planning 
and effective implementation. 


4.76 The implementing agencies bave set up cells 
to monitor, evaluate and build an effective informa- 
tion service system, As a part of the Twenty Point 
Programme, review of the progress of these industries 
is made on a quarterly basis. In the Seventh Plan, 
efforts would be made to strengthen these arrange- 
ments so as to enable a pericdical assessment of the 
various promotional programmes. 


Develop new designs te diversify produc- 
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CHAPTER 5 


NT, MANPOWER PLANNING AND 
Ee eae, LABOUR POLICY 


Strategy 


5.1 Progressive reduction of unemployment has been 
one of the principal objectives of economic planning 
in India. It has been envisaged that the growth of the 
economy would not only increase production but also 
provide the capacity for absorbing the backlog of un- 
employment and under-employment and a substantial 
Proportion of the additions to the labour force. The 
solution to the problem of unemploymient—and the 
poverty that goes with it—has to be found ultimate- 
ly through a high rate of overall economic gtowth. 
Considering, however, the relatively low levels of in- 
come from which the economy has to be pulled up, 
it was recognised that there would be some leakage 
in the percolation effects of growth and, in any case, 
these percolation effects would not be sufficient to 
Generate the required employment opportunities, It 
was, therefore, felt necessary in the different Plans to 
have supplemental Programmes for specific target 
gtoups|areas for employment creation, income gene- 
ration and poverty alleviation. These have taken the 
form of direct employment programmes for providing 
_ €€asonal employment to the agricultural laourers on 
tural capital works and beneficiary|target-group-orien- 
ted programmes of asset Provision, input deliveries 
and marketing and credit infrastructure creation. 

3.2 Employment and ‘Manpower policy in the 
Seventh Plan has to be viewed against this basic ap- 
proach. The task is one of adopting a suitable struc- 


gement of technological chan 
able arrangements and adjus 
of education, training and r 
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tion of workers in order to avoid dislocation effects 
and make the process of technology adoption smooth. 
5.3 In formulating the employment Strategy, a key 
role has to be assigned to the growth of the agricul- 
tural sector. A steady growth in agricultural] produc- 
tion through the expansion of irrigation, increases in 
cropping intensity and the extension of new agricul- 
tural technologies to low-productivity regions could 
create a large volume of additional] employment be- 
cause these means have a high potential for labour 
absorption. However, the agricultural sector alone 
cannot be expected to eliminate the backlog of unem- 
ployment and absorb the additions to the labour force. 
The rate of industrial growth must be accelerated. 
However, as experience has shown, even a high rate 
of industrial growth would not be able to create ad- 
ditional employment to absorb more than a fraction 
of the unemployed and under-employed labour force 
in the organised industria] sector. Therefore, program- 
mes of rural development and, in particular, of mas- 
Sive rural capital formation in the form of construc- 
tion become necessary. This strategy would also help 
raise the rate of growth of agriculture. Further, it 
Would increase the incomes and purchasing power 
of the weaker segments of the population and thereby 
provide the demand Support to the growth process, 
5.4 Employment generation is not synonymous with 
Creating wage employment. It is necessary to com- 
bine the provision of Wage employment with the crea- 
tion of conditions for additional Self-employment. Be- 
Sides, the productivity of the labour intensive infor- 
mal urban sector must be raised through better ur- 
banisation and introduction of modern technology. 
5.5 The problem of the educated unemployed rai- 
Ses special issues. It has to be tackled through proper 
educational Planning and scheme of training, skill 
formation and entrepreneuria] Jevelopment, 


age-group of S-plus during 1980-_g5. The backlog 
Of usual status! unemployment at. the beginning of 
March, 1980 was estimated at around 12 million, 
These two together indicated the magnitude of em- 


Ployment to be generated during the Sixth Plan 
period, : 


5.7 For the Seventh Plan period, information js 
mployed Oru , ; . 


Per 


365 days, 


available on labour force participation rates and un- 
employent rates based on the 32nd round (pertaining 
- to 1977-78) in the National Sample Survey Organisa- 
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tion’s study on Employment-Unemployment (also used | 


in Sixth Plan document) and from the 38th 
round (pertaining to 1983 for the first two — sub- 
rounds thereof covering the period January—June 
1983). The usual status unemployment rates by 
age-sex-residence derived from these two sub-rounds 
of the 38th round are given in Annexure 5.1. Since 
medium-term variations in labour force participation 
rates may not be large, the labour force estimates 
for March, 1985 and 1990 for the different age-groups 
have been derived by using the same participation 
rates (i.e., from the 32nd round) as those which were 
used for estimating the labour force for the last Plan 
period (1980-85). These estimates are given in Table 
5.1. par’ 


it | 


TABLE 5.1 
Estimates of Labour Force (Usual Status)2 
(In million) 
geen 
Age Labour Labour Annual 
forcein forcein increase 
March, March, (percent) 
1985 1990 
ee 2 3 4 
54 305.40 344.78 22.46 
15+ , , : 287.82 326.61 2.56 
15—59 . . 269.81 306.08 255 


i aera 
Note : Worked out using the labour Force participation rates 
- from the N.S.S. 32nd round. 


>, Inaddition to the above, there is a sizeable population | 


which is economically active in subsidiary occupations 
The number of subsidiary workers, using the N.S.S 
32nd round rates, is nearly 27.10 million for age group 
5+ in March, 1985. 

5.8 The estimate of usual status unemployment as 
at the beginning of the Seventh Plan, based on the 
relevant rates from the 32nd round survey are given in 
Table 5.2 for different age-groups and with sex-resi- 
dence break-up. 


TABLE 5.2 


Estimates of Unemployment (Usual Status) in March, 1985 on 
the Basis of 32nd Round © 
(in million) 


is meee s 
Age-group 
Category ate ox ER eae eee 
(5+) (15+)  (15—59) 
———————— 

Rural males P 3.74 3.56 3.52 
Rural! females 4.06 aad 3.71 
Urban males 3,65 3.56 3.52 
Urban females . A ‘ 2.44 2.36 2.35 
ToTAL ; - 13.89 15.25. 33530 
—— err LE LL 


5.9 However, it would be useful to have estima- 
tes of backlog of unemployment based on more re- 
cent survey information (on the 38th round), notwith- 
standing the fact that this is partial and provisional. 
These estimates are given in Table 5.3 for the diffe- 
rent age-groups and with sex-residence break-up as 
in March, 1985. 


TABLE 5.3 


Estimates of Unemployment (Usual Status) in March, 1985 on 
the Basi$ of 38th Round 


(fa million 
Age-group 
Category a cas pe 
{5-+) (i5+) (15 —59) 
muival rinlear Sty 20g 1a 3.16 3.54 3.49 
Ruralfemales . % : 1.21 1.13 1.10 
Urban males 3.25 3.14 3.i2 
Urban females . ‘ 0.98 0.96 0.96 
TOTAL 9.20 ow 8.67 


ee 


5.10 This estimate of usual status unemployment 
takes into account only the principal activity status 
of the individuals, whereas some of them might have 
had subsidiary occupations. According to estimates 
based on 32nd Round, 4.68 million of the 13.89 1il- 
lion unemployed aged 5 and over in March, 1935 
had some gainful subsidiary work ; the 38th Roaad 
data suggests that 2.24 million of 9.20 million un- 
employed in March 1985 had subsidiary work. 


5.11 It is seen that the estimate of unemployment 
(usual status) in March, 1985 as per the latest infor- 
mation is 9.20 million for the age-group 5-plus. A 
proper comparison of ‘this estimate as at the begin- 
ning of 1985 based on the most recent survey data 
with the estimate as at the beginning of March, 1980 
in Sixth Plan document will have to await fuller 
information from the other two sub-rounds of the 38th 
Round. Going on the basis of this estimate of un2m 
ployment, the overall magnitude of employment to be 
generated during the Seventh Plan period works out 
to 48.58 million for the age-group 5—plus. 


Estimates of Employment Generation : Achievement 
during the Sixth Plan and Anticipation for the Seventh 
Plan 

5.12 In the Sixth Plan document, overall employ- 
ment was expected to grow from 151.11 million stan- 
dard person years (SPY) in 1979-80 to 185.389 mil- 
lion SPY in 1984-85, i.c., an increase of 34.28 million 
SPY. It has now been estimated that the employnent 
in 1984-85 would have been of the order of 186.795 
million SPY implying an increase of 35.60 milli 
SPY. The growth rate of employment generation dur 


ing the Sixth Plan period works out to 4.32, pér cent 
per annum. 

5.13 In addition to the sectoral investments dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan period which have resulted in an 
expansion of employment opportunities through the 
process of growth, there has been in operation im- 
portant employment|beneficiary oriented programmes 
for specific target groups such as the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP), the Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme (RL- 
EGP), the Training Scheme for Rural Youth for Self- 
Employment (TRYSEM), and the Scheme for provid- 
ing Self-Employment to Educated Unemployed Youth. 


Briefly, the Special Employment Programmes as also 
the State Employment Programmes are as detailed 
below :— ) 
Gi) The National Rural Employment Programme 

__ (NREP) aims at generating employment op- 
portunities in the rural areas, simultaneous- 

ly creating durable community assets for 
strengthening the rural infrastructure ; it 


also seeks to improve the nutritional status 
and living standards of the rural poor. The 
programme operates in close conjunction with 
other developmental works. For the Sixth 
Five. Year Plan, there was a provision of 
Rs. 980 crores in the Central sector and 
Rs. 640 crores in the States sector making 
a total of Rs. 1,620 crores for. this pro- 
gramme. The progress of employment gene- 
ration as a result of the execution of vari- 
ous Works under the programme has been 


as follows : 

| TABLE 5.4 

Generation of Employment (million mandays) — 
Year Target Achieve- = 
ments 
1980-81, ee es 413.58 
1981-82 : ; : : : : 33573 354.57 
eS Sn Sas ae! gays 
1983-84 : . : ; : ot 329 BS 302.02 
1984-85 309.13 349 -90 


a, ——$— = 


Gi) During the Sixth Plan, it was felt that the 
hard core rural] Poverty, particularly that 
pertaining to the unemployment of the 
landless labourers during the lean agricul- 
tural season, had to be tackled in a more 
direct manner. Accordingly, a new sche- 
me called the Ruraj Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) 
troduced in. 1983. The 
of the programme are - 


Was in- 
basic objectives 
(i) to improve and 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


expand employment opportunities for rural 
landless with a. view to providing guarantee 
of employment to at least one member of 
every landless labour household upto 100 
days in a year; and (ii) creation of dura- 
ble assets for strengthening the rural infra- 
Structure which will lead to rapid growth 
of the rura] economy. Assistance under 
the programme was provided to the State| 
UT Governments on 100 per cent grant 
basis. Funds amounting to Rs. 600 crores 
were allocated to them in the last two years 
of the Sixth Plan. It was originally expec- 
ted that 360 million mandays of employ- 
ment would be generated under the pro- 
gramme during the last two years of the 
Sixth Plan period, i.e., during 1983-85. As 
against this, 260.15 million mandays of 
employment were generated during those 
years. | 

The Integrated Rural Development —__Pro- 
gramme (IRDP) is the single largest sche- 
me for providing direct assistance to the 
rural poor and is meant for the poorest 
among the poor. Its objective is to pro- 
vide productive assets and employment. to 
the poor for enabling them to attain higher 
incomes and a better standard of living. 
The IRDP was expected to cover 15 million 
families to be identified in all the blocks: 
of the country during the Sixth Plan 
period; on an average, 3000 families in a 
block were to be provided assistance thro- 
ugh this programme. A sum of Rs. 1,500 
crores was provided in the Plan as outlay 
for this programme. The banks were call- 
ed upon to provide another Rs. 3,000 
crores by way of loans to selected benefi- 
Ciaries, Further, back-up facilities in in- 
frastructure, community projects and 
assistance to voluntary agencies were also 
provided. 

The Scheme of Training Rural Youth for . 
Self-Employment (TRYSEM) was initia- 
ted in 1979 with the principal objective of 
removing unemployment among the rural 
youth. The target was to’ train about 
2 lakh rural youths every year at the rate 
of 40 youths per block of the country. The 
TRYSEM is an integrated part of the 
IRDP and aims at equipping the rural 
youth with skills to enable them to become 
Self-employed. A rural youth from a 
family having an~ income ‘of less than 
Rs. 3,500 per year was eligible for selec- 


tion. Preference in selection was given to 


those who had aptitude for innovation and 


entrepreneurial activities. Priority was 
also given to members of SC|ST and wo- 
men. The accepted mode of training is 
through institutions under master trainers. 
According to available information, 9.4 
lakh rural youths received training under 
TRYSEM during the Sixth Plan. Around 
50 per cent of them have taken up self- 
employment. 

(v) The Scheme for Providing Self-employment 
to Educated Unemployed Youth was in- 
troduced in 1983 for providing self-em- 
ployment to educated unemployed youth. 


The scheme provides for the grants of. 
loan up to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 to 
educated youth residing in areas other 


than cities with a population of 10 lakh or 
more and having no other source of 
finance for settling down in self-employ- 
ment. The implementation of the scheme 
was entrusted to the District Industries 
Centres under the guidance of the Deve- 
lopment Commissioner for Small 
Industries. An allocation of Rs. 25 cro- 
res was made for the programme during 
1984-85 in the Central budget to cover 
Government assistance in the shape of an 
outright capital subsidy to the extent of 
25 per cent of the loans taken by the en- 
| trepreneurs from the banks. | 
(vi) Some State Governments are implementing 
Special Employment Schemes to provide 
additional employment opportunities. The 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS). of 
Maharashtra operating since 1972, is in- 
tended to provide employment on produc- 
tive works to the workers desirous of ren- 


Scale. 
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dering unskilled manual work and thereby 
reduce the incidence of unemployment, 
under-employment and poverty in rural 
areas. The State Government gave a sta- 
tutory backing to the guarantee of em- 
ployment through the Employment Gua- 
rantee Act, 1977. The guarantee of work 
is restricted to unskilled manuai work. In 
1983-84, 164.5 million mandays of em- 
ployment were reported to have been ge- 
nerated, There are also schemes by other 
State Governments for the benefit of the 
unemployed whereby training, financial 
assistance and other incentives are provid- 
ed. 

5.14 The backlog of unemployment at the outset 
of the Seventh Plan has been estimated at 9.2 million — 
for the age-group 5-plus. It has also been scen that 
the. net addition to the labour force in this age- 
group would be 39.38 million. These figures indi- 
cate the overall magnitude of cmployment to be 
generated in the Seventh Plan. The Seventh Plan 


. envisages a growth rate of 5 per cent in GDP. Be- 


sides the sectoral programmes, the package of pover- 
ty alleviation programmes aimed at giving self- 
employment and wage employment to the poorer. 
sections of the community will continue on a signi- 
ficant scale during the Seventh Plan. It is expected 
that additional employment of the order of 40.36 
million standard person years would be generated 
during the Seventh Plan with an implied growth rate 
of 3.99 per cent per annum, The~special employ- 
ment. programmes. of NREP and RLEGP would 
generate 2.26 million standard person years of em- 
ployment in 1989-90. The employment generation 
from IRDP has been estimated at 3 million SPY, 
mainly concentrated in agriculture and other sectors. 
The projected growth rate of employment between 
1984-85 and 1989-90 is given in Table 5.5. 


TABLE 5.5 
Projected Growth of Employment : 1984-85—1989-90 

Si. Sector Employment in million Increase Annual 
No. standard person year growth of 
employment 

1984-85 1989-90 (per cent) 

1. Agriculture 96.108 114.092 17.984 3.49 
(a) Crop sector 58.750 65.720 6.970 2.26 

(b) Non-crop sector 37.358 48 .372 11.014 5.30 

2. Mining and quarrying 1.153 ~ ~ 1.494 0.341 5.32 
3, Manufacturing 26.790 33.466 6.676 4.55 
4, Construction 10.427 12.624 2.197 3.90 
5. Electricity 1.031 1.498 0.467 7.76 
6. Railways 1.544 1.688 0.144 1.80 
7. Other transport 9.440 11.810 2.370 4.58 
8, Communication 0.95] 1,224 0.273 5.18 
9. Other services 39.261 49.165 9.904 4.60 
iw, fk ee ——- 486.705 227.061 40.356 3.99 


TOTAL 


— 


-§.15 With the spread of the green revolution, - 


there has been increasing demand for immigrant 
agricultural] labour in the peak operational seasons. 
The additional employment created during these 
seasons has led to an upward pressure on wage rates 
and has meant a welcome addition to the incomes 
of landless labourers in the backward areas. 
approach to farm mechanisation will have to be 
carefully regulated so as to ensure that this demand 
for immigrant labour is not adversely affected. Since 
the combined harvester is a major labour-displacing 
factor of production in agriculture, the existing 
policy of discouraging expansion of its manufactur- 
ing capacity will have to be continued. It has been 
noticed that from time to time there arise temporary 
shortages of labour in particular areas (even though 
there is a general surplus of unskilled|semi-skilled 
labour in the country as a whole), and such short- 
ages tend to encourage mechanisation of operations 
in farming as well as in coastruction projects, Great- 
er inter-regional mobility of labour would serve to 
counter the above tendency. Hence, the migration 
of labour from the less prosperous areas to the more 
prosperous ones, which is already taking place during 


the transplanting and harvesting seasons, should be | 


fostered with appropriate policies 


Employment Potential of Sectoral Programmes 

5.16 The employment potential|implications 
sectoral investments|programmes would be 
follows : | 

(i) Substantial employment would be generated in 
rural areas through (a) development of irrigated 
farming and optimum utilisation of the irrigation 
potential; (b) propagation of the available technolo- 
gies in dryland|rainfed farming; (c) special program- 
mes for increasing the production of rice, coarse 
grains, pulses and oilseeds; (d) special programmes 
for landstock improvement for the utilisation of cul- 
tivable wastelands and areas suffering from various 
problems like alkalinity, salinity and water-logging; 
(e) intensification of horticulture development in 
hill or tribal areas and also in wastelands and dry 
regions; (f) acceleration of the programmes relating 
to animal husbandry and dairy farming; (g) expan- 
sion of activities in the fisheries sector for tapping 
the vast production poteutial; and (h) intensification 
of developmental activity in afforestation. 

(ii) The focus of industria] development in the 
Seventh Plan will be on upgradation of technology, 
modernisation of equipment, better utilisation of 
assets and promotion of efficiency. The Plan lays 
emphasis on adequate growth of sectors like fertili- 
sers, pesticides and essential agricultural machinery 
to sustain the growth in agticultural production, as 


of 
as 
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also on sizeable increases in the production of wage 
goods and essentials of mass consumption like sugar, 
vegetables, oils, drugs, textiles and paper and com- 
monly used consumer durables. This would lead 
to the creation of considerable employment opportu- 
nities in the large, medium and small-scale industry, 
both in the public and private sectors of the econo- 
my. A major thrust to be given in the area of sun-— 
rise industries is the development of the electronics 
industry which would provide employment on a large 
scale, particularly in the small-scale sector, Auto- 
motive industry is another sector which is likely to 
achieve considerable growth in the Seventh Plan. 
The development of this industry would provide sub- 
stantial employment opportunities in the ancillary 
and services sector. At the same time, the substan- 
tial expansion of output of wage goods would enable 
the economy to sustain the additional employment 
without inflation. , 

(iii) In view of the limited potential of the orga- 
nised industrial sector to absorb increases in the la- 
bour force, small-scale industries and the rural non- 
farm sector will have to play an important role in 
generating additional employment. As already sug- 
gested, there would be substantial cmployment cre- 
ation through rural works programmes. In addition, 
it is expected that if the traditional skills of rural 
artisans are upgraded and their competitiveness is 
improved, the rural industrial sub-sector would pro- 
vide more permanent avenues of employment. The 
handloom industry is the largest single cottage in- 
dustry in terms of employment. It is estimated {to 
have employed roughly 75 lakh persons in 1984-85 
and is likely to provide additional employment of 
around 24 lakh persons during the Seventh Pian. 
A Textile Policy has been announced recently, which 
inter alia, spells out various measures for the deve- 
lopment of the handloom industry in order to pre- 
serve the unique role of the handloom and enable 
the industry to realise its full potential and to en- 
sure higher earning for the handloom workers. 

(iv) Irrigation, flood contro] and C.A.D.  pro- 
grammes are employment-oriented programmes as 
these provide large employment opportunities in the 
rural areas, particularly for the weaker sections like 
the landless labour. The activities under the irriga- 
tion and C.A.D. sectors which offer large employ- 
ment potential are (a) canal works of major and 
medium projects in which dam construction is sub- 
stantially complete while the canals are lagging be- 
hind; (b) complete on-farm development works, 
field channels and drainage channels of C.A.D. 
works; (c) minor irrigation works; and (d) flood 
control, embankment and anti-erosion works to pro- 
tect river-banks. 
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(v) Housing is a highly employment-intensive 
activity, The step-up of investment in housing en- 
visaged during the Seventh Plan would provide em- 
ployment on a large scale, especially in urban and 
semi-urban areas. 

(vi) Since transport has to be geared to the pro- 
duction and employment targets of other sectors, a 
model choice based exclusively on employment ge- 
neration can jeopardise the whole production and 
employment generation programme of the country. 
Among the various sub-sectors of the transport sec- 
tor, the scope for employment generation is largest 
in respect of (a) rural roads, (b) inland water trans- 
port (countryboats), (c) road transport, and (d) 
ship building, ship repair and ship-breaking indust- 
ries. 


MANPOWER PLANNING 


Probelms of Surpluses and Shertages 

5.16 The Seventh Plan lays emphasis on the har- 
nessing of the country’s abundant human resources 
and improving their capabilities for development. 
An important aspect of human resources development 
relates to the development of manpower needed for 
the fulfilment of the targets of growth of different 
sectors of the economy. The objectives of manpower 
planning are to ensure the proper linkage of econo- 
mic planning with manpower and educational plan- 
ning so that no plan programme suffers from a lack 
of the trained manpower that is needed. The pro- 
blems in this regard are likely to be different for the 
rural and urban sectors, for the organised and the 
unorganised labour force and specified sections| 
tlasses such as the backward classes and communi- 
ties including the hill|tribal populations. In each 
case, the development of skills ought to address itself 
to the task of generating the appropriate categories 
of skills in keeping with the leve] of technology, the 
local environment and the development process. 
There has been a steady advancement of technology 
during the course of the successive Plans and many 
new|sophisticated areas including electronics. have 
émerged. Under-utilisation of capacities has to be 
avoided especially in high technology|capital inten- 
sive fields by ensuring the availability of matching 
manpower. 

5.17 It has been noticed that alongside surpluses 
in certain manpower categories, there are critical 
shortages for certain other categories, and sometimes 
for specified disciplines under broad categories, In 
this connection, efforts to bring the development of 
different skills in line with social needs would involve 
adequate attention to working conditions, real earn- 


ings and incentives so as to counter the market 
forces, which reflect the existing income distribution 
and cause imbalances in skill formation. In other 
words, the relative earnings of each category should 
be commensurate with the comparative benefits to 
the economy from their services and should broadly 
reflect their relative usefulness for meeting the socio- 
economic needs of the country. In order to avoid 
imbalances, especially of trained and educated man- 
power, the existing training programmes would have 
to be reviewed while the traditional skills of rural 
artisans require upgradation in tune with the chang: 
ing village culture and to improve their competitive- 
ness. Fuller utilisation of the already available 
manpower through the upgradation of skills and on- 
the-job training|retraining would be necessary. Train- 
ing facilities will have to be organised for categories 
of manpower where critical shortages have been iden- 
tified and in the formation of new skills which are 
emerging. Policies to attract and develop the re- 
quired manpower for the hill areas will have to 
be pursued. Training in intermediate skills should 
be undertaken on a large scale for the provision of 
various services, including primary health services. 


Stock of Educated Manpower and unemployment 

5.18 The stock of educated manpower of matri- 
culates and graduates and above is estimated to in- 
crease during the Seventh Five Year Plan _ period 
from 47.72 million in 1985 to 64.39 million in 1990. 
However, all educated persons are not economically 
active since quite a large number of them pursue 
higher studies, specially matriculates, while some 
may not be seeking jobs. The number of economi- 
cally active. educated persons in 1985 is estimated 
to be 30.84 million out of which about 76 per cent 
are matriculates and 23 per cent are graduates and 
above, the diploma holders constituting about one 
per cent. (Annexure 5.2). During 1985-90, the ad- 
dition to the economically active persons of the 
educated categories would be nearly 10.6 million. 
Using almost the same approach as in the Sixth Plan 
document, the estimate of educated unemployment 
at the beginning of 1985 works out to 4.7 million 
on the basis of 32nd round rates for matricjhigher 
secondary pass and graduates and above, the respec- 
tive estimates of these two categories being 3.5 mil- 
lion and 1.2 million. However, as was mentioned 
earlier in para 5.9, it would be useful to consider the 
estimates based on the latest survey results, namely 
the 38th round results; using these rates, the estima- 
te of unemployment among the educated manpower, 
namely, matriculates and graduates and above, is 
estimated fo be 3.7 million as at the beginning of 


1985. It would imply the need for creation of at 
least 9.4 million jobs for the educated over the Plan 
period, if the unemployment rate is not to deteriorate. 


Some Thrust Areas 

5.19 A considerable expansion in the job oppor- 
tunities for educated manpower may be expected in 
the Seventh Plan due to technological advancement 
and expansion of activities in the various sectors of 
the economy. While the job opportunitics for the 
matric|higher secondary pass and engineering diplo- 
ma-holders would emanate from both the organised 
and unorganised sectors of the economy, those for 
the higher categories would be generated primarily 
in industry, banking, transport, communication and 
public services. Apart from the traditional service 
sectors, there would be a notable growth in the de- 
mand for manpower for implementing the Plan pro- 


grammes at different levels, specially with the new 
emphasis on decentralised planning. 
5.20 In recent years, technical education has 


undergone significant improvement and its scope has 
been enlarged by adding new fields. In this context, 
special attention would need to be given to. such 
areas like electronics, computer systems, nuclear 
science, satellite communications, environment engi- 
neering, bio-engineering and non-conventional ener- 
gy sources development and technology. The em- 
phasis on R&D effort has to be accelerated for main- 
taining the tempo of growth of technology. It is also 
necessary to steadily improve the quality of teaching 
facilities and to replace obsolete equipment to _re- 
main competitive with the emerging world trends in 
Science and technology. A close coordination bet- 
ween educational training -institutions and industrial 
establishments is necessary and teaching programmes 
May be arranged on exchange basis to keep the 
faculty informed of the latest needs of industry. 


5.21 Manpower planning in the field of electro- 
nics would deserve special attention in view of the 
tremendous growth of this industry in recent years 
and even a faster growth envisaged during the 
Seventh Plan. In most of the emerging thrust areas of 
the electronics industry which include basic techno- 
logy (materials), power semi-conductor devices and 
equipment, electro-optics, real-time system and in- 
strumentation, and defence electronics and communi- 
cation, there is a possibility of Shortage of manpower 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan period and _be- 
yond, For being able to provide the necessary man- 
power for this industry, the following measures will 
have to be taken : strengthening of institutions|uni- 
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versities and other training centres engaged in im- 
parting training in advanced technologies in electro- 


nics; augmenting on-the-job training facilities of 
some of the production agencies to cater to the train- 
ing of the larger electronics community; setting up 
of advanced training centres; upgrading of most of 
the existing telecommunication training centres and 
giving emphasis to methods of training oriented to- 
wards conversion of laboratory know-how to  pro- 
duction-oriented know-how. 

5.22 The manpower requirements of the energy 
sector are varied. For instance, there is need for the 
development of manpower to design, erect, operate 
and maintain the super-ihermal power projects. The 
initial training of personnel must be supplemented by 
post-employment training to the employed personnel 
with a view to upgrading their skills on a continuing 
basis. EmphaSis should be given to trained manpower 
to carry out research and development work under 
the new energy sources programmes. With a view to 
continuing the efforts already undertaken for the 
exploitation of the ocean wealth, encouragement must 
be given to scientific and technical personnel to carry 
on research and development in areas like ocean engi- 
neering, offshore oil exploration, marine  instru- 
mentation, diving and underwater technology, harnes- 
sing energy from the sea, remote sensing technology 
related to the oceans and oceanographic data process- 
ing and storage. | 

5.23 Considering the importance of the growth 
of relatively backward areas  and__hill/tribal 
areas, special measures are required for attracting and. 
developing the required manpower for these areas in 
the critical sectors, Emphasis on training with local 
bias has to be given in the ITIs and vocational train- 
ing institutes in these areas, Apart from the enforce- 
ment of compulsory education upto the middle schoo] 
level, traditional crafts|skills relevant to the local con- 


ditions can form part of primary and middle level 


education in these areas. To enable the population to 
pursue higher education and avail themselves of ITIs. 
and other institutions it would be necessary to esta- 
blish them in the neighbourhood of hillitribal areas. 
In the selection of trades for the ITTs already located] 
envisaged to be located in hill|tribal areas, collabora- 
tion with Institutes like ITDA and the Tribal Develop- 
ment Corporations would be helpful. The setting up 
of Agricultural Training Institutes or Horticultural 
Training Institutes in preference to ITIs could also 
be considered for these areas. In order to handle vari- 
Ous programmes earmarked for these areas effectively, 
it would be useful to open Career Guidance Cells in 
tach ITDA oflice. Similarly, manpower planning for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should be 


Oriented to enable them to avail themselves of the re- 
servation quotas for jobs in various professional fields, 


Labour Policy | 

5.24 The thrust of the Seventh Plan'is on imptove- 
ment in capacity utilisation, efliciency and producti- 
vity. Labour enters the production process from the 


supply side as well as from the demand side. 
The focal point for both aspects is higher 
productivity because it is through higher pro- 


ductivity that higher real wages can be ensured, cost 
of production can be brought down and higher de- 
mand for products can be generated, which would 
lead to further growth. The role of labour has to be 
perceived in this broad perspective. 

5.25 The success of labour policy has to be ad- 
judged on the basis of the productivity standard that 
it helps the economy to achieve, While technical fac- 
tors and the state of technology are crucial in deter- 
mining productivity levels, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that discipline and motivation of workers, their 
skill, the state of industrial relations, the extent of 
effectiveness of participation of workers, the working 
‘elimate and safety practices are also of great impor- 
tance. While maximising employment generation, re- 
quisite attention has to be directed to the improve- 
ment of labour productivity through the adaption. of 
up-to-date technology in productive processes in 
major sectors and corrective measures for industrial 
sickness, 3 

5.26 One of the serious eabl-tas in the inuetiial 
‘sector is sickness. With greater competition, a Jarge 
number of units may become unviable than in a pro- 
tected market. There is the problem of chronically 
sick units both in the public and the private enter- 
prises not only in the traditional industries like jute 
and textiles but also in enterprises established after 
Independence. Therefore, from time to time there 
arises the problem of ehabilftation of large numbers 
of workers in the organised sector. A sound pelicy of 
tackling industrial sickness in future has to be evolv- 
ed which while protecting the interests of labour 
would also take into account the fact that Government 
cannot bear the huge burden of losses. 

5.27 There is considerable scope for improvement 
in industrial relations which would obviate the need 
for strikes and the justification for lockouts. In the 
proper management of industrial relations, the res- 
ponsibility of unions and employees has to be identi- 
fied and inter-union rivalry and intra-union divisions 
should be avoided. 


Upgradation of Quality of Training 

5.28 Productivity is greatly dependent upon the 
‘quality of training imparted to the workers at different 
levels. While on the one side there is a great demand 
for the seats in the ITIs, many trained craftsmen are 
on the live register of the employment exchanges. 
Absorption of trained craftsmen is related to the qua- 
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lity of training. Training has to suit the requirements 
of industry and has to be of the best quality. This 
will also help in quality output of industrial goods and 
raise their competitiveness both in domestic and in- 
ternational markets. A problem which affects the 
quality of training is the use of obsolete equipment 
and machinery in the ITIs. There is, therefore, urgent 
need for modernisation of the ITIs. In view of the 
number of ITIs to be covered, this has to be taken up 
in phases, covering in the first instarice the 1TIs which 
are relatively old. 


_ Industrial Safety 


5.29 Yet another important area is industrial safety 
requiring constant attention due to its significant im- 
pact on the working conditions and welfare of the 
workers and also on the production mechanism. Safety 
in the work place is related to several factors like 
the state of the machinery, maintenance, protective] 
preventive arrangements, training of workers in the 
proper handling of the machinery, safety practices, 
concern of the management and effective supervision. 
As the technology changes are fast and production 
processes get diversified, promotional services in this 
area would have to include survey, research, train- 
ing and other supportive services. Ensuring of indus- 
trial safety involves technical appraisal and therefore, 
factory inspection has to be carried out by technically 
competent and trained staff. Arrangements for indus- 
trial safety have to be made foolproof through better 
vigilance, proper identification of hazardous industries 
and development of expertise for inspection and en- 
forcement. Industry should also recognise its due | res- 
ponsibility in this matter, 


Employment Exchanges 


5.30 Tackling the problem of unemployment re- 
quires not only the generation of productive job op- 
portunities but also coaching, guiding and counsell- 
ing the trained manpower and specially certain tar- 
get groups like women and the physically handicapped 
in respect of vocational choices and placement. In 
this regard the employment exchange machinery*has > 
to play a more effective role both in respect of wage 
employment and self-employment. The functioning of 
the pilot scheme introduced in the Sixth Plan for 
strengthening the employment exchanges! University 
Employment Information and Guidance Bureau for 
the promotion of self-employment will have to be 
evaluated while drawing up the future course of action 
in respect of measures for self-employment promotion. 


Wage Policy 
5.31 An important aspect of labour policy pertains 
to the formulation of an appropriate wage policy. The 


basic objectives of wage policy are a rise in the levels 
of real incomes in consonance With increases in pro- 
ductivity, promotion of productive employment, im- 
provements in skills, sectoral shifts in desired direc- 
tions and reduction in disparities. Wage employment 
and the scope for its further increase may be relatively 
limited but in the organised sector, the wage factor, 
including within its scope related elements like al- 
lowances, bonus, social security and fringe benefits, 
assumes enormous importance for many economic 
and practical reasons, 


Unorganised Labour 

5,32 Labour policy should necessarily have —pro- 
visions for the welfare and working and living condi- 
tions of unorganised labour not only in the rural 
sector, but also in the urban areas. Although a great 
majority of unorganised labour is found in the rural 
areas, an increasing number of workers are shifting 
to the metropolitan cities and small and medium 
towns in search of better employment opportunities. 
Jn the unorganised urban sector, incomes are not 
protected, legal regulations of employment and wages 
are almost non-existent and it is extremely difficult 
to enforce the rules where they exist. The effective 
implementation of the existing legislation, particularly 
the Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) 
Act, 1970, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and the 
Inter State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Em- 
ployment and Conditions of Services) Act, 1979, 
would greatly improve matters for the unorganised 
urban workers. Additionally, the policy package for 
the informal sector should have the following ingre- 
dients : (i) the provision of minimum infrastructural 
facilities, (ii) increased ancillarisation, (iii) assured 
supply of raw materials and spare parts and credit 
facilities, (iv) technological upgradation and _ train- 
ing (v) establishing linkages with the formal sector 
and (vi) exploring new marketing opportunities for 
the products of the informal sectors, 

5.33 The rural unorganised labour includes the 
landless labourers and small and marginal farmers, 
share croppers, rural artisans, forest labour, fishermen 
and persons engaged in self-employment like beedi 
workers, leather workers and handloom workers. Apart 
from the general problem of unemployment, rural 
labour faces problems of under-employment, low wages, 
Jack of education and organisation. A number of sche- 
mes are already being implemented to improve _ the 
living and working conditions of rural workers in the 
country. The transformation of their socio-economic 
conditions is admittedly a challenging task demanding 
commitment, dedication and hard work. As the basic 
malady afflicting the rural unorganised workers has 
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been the lack of employment opportunities, parti- 
cularly during the slack seasons, emphasis would 
continue to be placed on the special target group 
programmes for employment creation and income 
generation. Efforts would be made not only to train 
and upgrade the skills of the workers but also to 
educate them and make them aware of the program- 
matic and legislative provisions available for them. 
Genuine and effective voluntary organisations would 
be involved in the process of organising the poor 
and in actual implementation of the schemics, 


Bonded Labour, Child Labour and Woman Labour 

5.34 An extreme manifestation of the sorry plight 
of rural unorganised labour is the bonded labour 
system. The conditions which have created it have 
to be rooted out in order to prevent relapse. Ex- 
treme poverty, total lack of skill or assets, iniquitous 
social customs, the state of helplessness of a large 
number of these people and their dependence on the 
private money-lending system are the causes which 
have led to this situation. It is an important social 
obligation to see that the law on the subject is en- 
forced and the freed bonded labourers are rehabilita- 
ted. An Evaluation Report of the Programme Eva- 
luation Organisation on the rehabilitation of bonded 
labourers has made a number of important sugges- 
tions such as the provision of protective measures, 
making the bonded labourers aware of the pro- 
gramme, the need for continuous identification and 
the possibility of a programme of group rehabilita- 
tion. 

5.35 Another segment of labour market which 
deserves immediate attention is child labour, Since 
it is not feasible to eradicate the problem of child 
labour at the present stage of economic development, 
attention has to be focussed on making the working 
conditions of child labour better and more accept- 
able socially. Improved legislation coupled with 
better enforcement machinery are called for. Asso- 
ciation of voluntary organisations and agencies with 
the tasks of providing child workers with health care, 
nutrition and education will be desirable. Efforts can 
be made to bring non-formal education to child 
workers in the large numbers of small factories and 
workshops in which they labour, The ultimate goal 
of abolition of child labour can only be achieved when 
there is sufficient improvement in the conditions of 
the families whose children are compelled to work. 

5.36 As for women labour, they have to be given 
special recognition and provided with the requisite 
facilities for bringing them into the mainstream of 
economic growth. In this regard, the’ major tasks 
are : (i) to treat them as specific target groups in 
all rural development programmes: (ii) to ensure 
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that in all asset endowment programmes, women have 
rights over assets and resources; (ili) to properly 
diversify vocational training facilities for women to 
suit their varied needs and skills ; (iv) to encourage 
appropriate technologies, equipment and practices for 
reducing their drudgery and increasing their produc- 
tivity; (v) to provide creche facilities and family 
planning centres; (vi) to establish marketing estates 
at the State level ; (vii) to increase women’s participa- 
tion in trade unions and in decision making; and 
(viii) to improve and enlarge the scope of the exist- 
ing legislation. for women workers, 


Outlays 
5.37 In the light of the foregoing discussion, but 
keeping in view also the overall constraint of  re- 


sources, a plan allocation of Rs. 334 crores for the 
Centre, the States and the Union Territories has been 
provided for the Seventh Plan. The outlay and the 
anticipated expenditure in the Sixth Plan and the 
proposed outlay for the Seventh Fian for the Centre, 
the States and the Union Territories are given below 


TABLE 5.6 
Plan-Outlay and Expenditure —Labour and Labour Welfare 
(Rs. in crores) 


er 


Sixth Plan Proposed 

oe 
Outlay Anticipated for the 
expendi- Seventh 

ture Plan 
Centre : ~ f y 73.50 39.06 95.44 
States" 82, ht... 109,922 4B 
Union Territories ; j 9.22 12.38 18.53 
TOTAL : : ; 199.64 199.99 333.72 


5.38 This allocation provides for certain new Cen- 
trally-Sponsored Schemes (vide Annexure 5.3), viz., 
(i) upgradation of State Government ITIs for im- 


- proving the quality of training and replacement of 


obsolete machinery; (ii) grant-in-aid to State Gov- 
ernments for establishing women ITIs; (iii) Central 
assistance for upgradation of ITIs in minority con- 
centration areas; (iv) work of monitoring environ- 
ment in hazardous chemical industries in the States 
and Union Territories; (v) grant-in-aid to voluntary 
agencies for identification of bonded labour, and also 
for. projects for improvement of the conditions of 


_ child labour through a package provision of non-for- 


mal education, health care, nutrition and recreation. 
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ANNEXURE 5.2 
Estimates of Stock of Educated Manpower and Economically Active Educated Manpower at the beginning of the years 1985 & 1990 and 


addition to the economically active penne during 1985—90 


(Figures in 000’s) 
ER ee SSE masse ee tinea mie ene ei a ae a ear race eae 


SI. Educational Category At the beginning of 1985 At the beginning of 1990 Addition 
No. Sereerentemennieesingresinen -~ ————-— to the 
Stock of Economi- _ Stock of Economi- economi- 
manpower cally active manpower cally active cally active 
population population population 
(i.e. labour (i.e. labour during 
force) force) 1985—90 
| | 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1. Engineering Degree Holders (B.E.)* ; , : : ; 372 .6 324.2 454.4 395.3 rh eS | 

2. Medical Graduates (M.B.B.S.)*_. : 2 : : : 258.7 225.1 302.4 263.1 38.0 
3. Dental Surgeons (B.D.S.)* : : ; : ; ; 9.5 8.3 12.0 10.4 7 aes 
4, Nurses (B. Sc.) : ; : . , 3.7 a7 5.5 5.4 ae | 
5. Agricultural Graduates (BSc. Agri. | he jC ease See Mga ret 133.3 104.0 162.8 127.0 23.0 
6. Veterinary Graduates (B.V.Sc.)* . : : : ; ; 28.3 24.6 33.4 29.1 4.5 
7. Arts Graduates (B.A.) ; ; : é ; : ; 2553.0 1991 .3 3169.6 2472 .3 481.0 
8. Arts Post Graduates (M.A.) . : ‘ : : : ; 1440.9 1123.9 1951.1 1521.9 398.9 
9. Sciefice Graduates (B.Sc.) ; , : 4 ‘ 1138.3 887.9 1339.4 1044.7 156.8 
10. Science Post Graduates (M.Sc.)_. : : : ; , 350.3 213.2 419.7 327.4 54.2 
11. Commerce Graduates (B.Com.) ; : ; : 3 1226.1 956.4 1590.6 . 1240.7 284.3 
12, Commerce Post Graduates (M.Com) ; ; eee 207.4 161.8 302.7 236.1 74 .3 
erect e(R EUS oss. ir Lt a OI 8 Tee 1075.9 200.2 
14. Other Graduates : : ’ “at oe : 88.3 69.9 131.3 102 .4 33.5 
"TOTAL GRADUATES AND ABOVE —SSSCS~S~S~S~S CT i 
15. Hogineering Diploma Holders 564.2 490.9 734.8 639.3 148.4 
16. Matric/Higher Secondary Passed 38226.4 23318.1 52400.1 31964.1 8646.0 

Pec TR Soo 


*These include postgraduates also. 
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ANNBXURE-5.3 
Outlays Labour and Labour Wel fare (Central Sector) 
: (Rs. in Lakhs) 
Sl. Name of the Scheme Outlays 
No. 
1. Central Schemes 
1. Training . ; ; ; : , : ‘ , ‘ , ; ; : ; 2400.00 
2. Employment Services : ; : : ; ‘ - ; 580.00 
3. Labour Welfare 2794.00 
nant eg Be ee ee 5774.00 
I I. Centrally Sponsared Schemes 
1. (a) Rehabilitation of Bonded Labour . ‘ aes : : gota : ; 1500.00 
(b) Grant-in-aid to voluntary agencies Bes : nee Cee ; 100.00 
2. Organising Rural Workers : ; ‘ ; 80.00 
3. Strengthening of enfcorcement Mach iy for hapbaenetion of Satine Wages ia Agdections i 200.00 
4. Upgradation of State Govt. ITIs forimproving Quality oftraining . : : : : ; ; ‘ 1704.00 
5. Grand-in afd to State Govts. forestablishment of Women ITIs : ; ‘ ; 60.00 
6, Centralassistance for upgradation of ITIs in Minority (other than SC/ST) ements areas of 13 States 20.00 
7. Strengthening of facilities and services for monitoring wo ork environment in hazardouschemicalindustriesin 
Sta tes/UT: $ . . : . ° F < = ; ; & a ; P 5 3 ; 106. 06 
TOTAL —Il Spee GR eee TR mee oe Nw Ned i So ge ee 3770.00 
—_ GRanp Torat : a rsa EES mc 


Centraland Centrally Sponsored Schemes) seu 2 é : : : : P é : 9544.00 


—, 
Seeetee cme 


CHAPTER 6 


ENERGY 


INTRODUCTION 


6.1 Energy is an essential input for economic deve- 
lopment and for improving the quality of life. India’s 
per capita consumption of commercial energy (viz., 
coal, petroleum and electricity) is only one-eighth 
of the world average and will increase with the 
growth in GDP and improvement in the standard of 
living of the people. The energy strategy has to 
plan not only for an increase in indigenous availabi- 
lity of energy but also its better utilisation because 
the trends in India’s commercial energy consumption 
show high rates of growth relative to GDP growth 
and the growing share of oil, The annual growth 
rates of commercial energy consumption in certain 
sub-periods were as follows : 


o 

7 

1953-54 to 1970-71 7.2 
1970-71 to 1979-80 . 4.7 
1979-80 to 1984-85. 3.9 


6.2 There was a fall in the rate of growth after 


the first oil crisis but not after the second one. With 
regard to the mix between different types of com- 
mercial energy, the Working Group on Energy Policy 
had suggested in 1979 that the mix in 1982-83 should 
be 24.9 per cent of coal, 42,1 per cent oi! and 33 per 
cent electricity. In fact the shares for the same year 
were 21.6 per cent for coal, 49 per cent for oil and 
29.4 per cent for electricity. The dependence on oil 
appears to have increased in the last three years of 
the Sixth Plan. Though the international oil situa- 
tion is comfortable now and may continue to be so 
for several years, it could become adverse with declin- 
ing production from non-OPEC oil-producing coun- 
tries. Since we are unlikely to be self-sufficient in 
oil in the near future, an intolerable burden by way 
of cost of oil imports will be cast on the economy 
should oil prices again rise as they did in the seven- 
ties and early eighties. 


6.3 The sectoral pattern of consumption of com- 
mercial energy is given in Table 6.1. 


TABLE 6.1 
Sectoral Shares in Commercial Energy Consumption 


(in per cent) 


Commercial energy Specific fuels in 1984-85 
RS —————— nl 

60-61 79-80 84-85 Oil Electricity Coal 

Household 20.6 15.7 18.2 29 11 3 

' Agriculture 3.6 9.4 9.8 10 16 a 
Industry . 39 2 38.2 ~ $6.4 5 62 78 

Transport 33.8 32 .8 31.4 56 2 13 

Others 2.8 3.9 4.2 _ 9 § 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100 100 100 


6.4 The data bring out the rapid rise in the share 
of agriculture in commercial energy consumption 
during the sixties and seventies and the dominant role 
of industrial consumers in electricity and coal and 
of the transport and household sectors in oi] consump- 
tion, A major policy objective is to increase the use 
of coal in households and of electricity in the trans- 
port sector in order to reduce their dependence on 
oil. 

6.5 Commercial energy accounts for a little over half 
of the total energy used in the country, the rest com- 


ing from non-commercial resources like cowdunrg, 
fuelwood and agricultural waste. Though the share 
of these non-commercial sources has been coming 
down, in absolute terms, consumption has increased 
from around 126 million tonnes of coal replacement 
(MTCR) in 1953 to 250 MTCR in 1980, These 
renewable, non-commercial sources have been used 
extensively for hundreds of years but in a primitive 
and inefficient way. The indiscriminate use of non- 
commercial energy sources is leading to an energy 
crisis in the rural areas. This needs to be tackled 


with a sense of urgency. We must also bring about 
the development and accelerated utilisation of rene- 
wable energy sources (both in the rural and urban 
areas) wherever these are found to be _ technically 
feasible and economically viable. The Seventh Plan 
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reflects this directional emphasis. 


Energy Resources 
6.6 Coal and lignite : The present assessment of 
available resources of coal is given in Table 6.2. 


TABLE 6.2 


Resources of Coal 


Seam Characteristics 
1. Thickness 0.5 m or more 
depth upto 1200 m 


2. Thickness 1.2 m or more 
depth upto 600 m 


(Million tonnes) 
Proved Indicated Inferred Total : 
34,413 58,996 55,382 148,791 
35,826 42,557 28,474 106,857 


Source : Row 1 : Geological Survey of India estimates, September, 1984, 


Row2 : Bureau of Industrial Costs & Prices 


6.7 There has been a substantial increase in coal 
resources since the start of the Sixth Plan, accounted 
for largely by two fields of the Mahanadi Valley, 
namely, Talcher and Ib river. 

6.8 About 90 per cent of total lignite reserves in 
the country are at Neyveli in South Arcot district of 
Tamil Nadu. The total reserves are placed at 3,300 
million tonnes of which 1,900 million tonnes are in 
the proved category. The other lignite-bearing 
States are Gujarat, Rajasthan and Jammu and Kash- 
mir where reserves of the order of 565 million tonnes 
have been indicated or inferred. 

6.9 Though India ranks fifth in the production of 
coal in the world, it has reserves of 201 tonnes of 
coal per person as compared to 13,747 tonnes in the 
USA, 23,112 tonnes in USSR and 1060 tonnes in 
China. The known reserves of coal in India consti- 
tute only 0.8 per cent of the total world coal re- 
Sources. While the total estimated resources of coal 
in India are 1,48,791 million tonnes, the mineable 
reserves may amount to about 60,000 million tonnes. 
Based on the demand projections upto the turn of 
the century and assuming an annual growth of 4 per 
cent in coal consumption thereafter these resources 
would be sufficient for about 130 years. The posi- 
tion for metallurgical coal is not satisfactory and the 
probable life expectancy is around 70 to 80 years 
only. | 

6.10 Hydro electric : The Central Electricity 
Authority has recently completed a systematic re- 
assessment of hydro-electric resources of the country. 
The estimated annual energy potential is placed at 
472.15 Twh (billion Kwh units) (89,830 MW at 60 
per cent load factor). Of this potential, 49.67 Twh 
has already been developed and 26.96 Twh is under 
development. More than 80 per cent of the hydro 
potential still remains unharnessed despite the inhe- 
rent advantages of hydro-electric power plants over 
thermal and nuclear plants, However, many such 


terrains may not be available from larger environ- 
mental and geological considerations and a realistic 
picture of hydro potential is necessary, 

6.11 Oil and Gas : As on 1-1-1980 the balance 
of net recoverable reserves of oil (gross re- 
Serves less production) were placed at 
about 360 million tonnes and gas (free and associa- 
ted) at about 352 billion cu. metres. As a result 
of intensification in exploratory efforts and reassess- 
ment of reserves of various fields, the balance of 
net recoverable reserves of oil has increased to 511 
million tonnes as on 1-1-84. Similarly in case of gas 
(free and associated), the balance of net recoverable 
reserves has increased to 478 billion cu. metres. Al- 
most 67 per cent of the increase in gas is on account 
of free gas discoveries in the west coast offshore. 

6.12 The prognosticated geological resources of 
hydrocarbons are estimated at about 17 billion tonnes 
of which 63 per cent are expected to be offshore and 
37 per cent on land. Out of this, the geological re- 
serves established are only 4 billion tonnes. 
Further, half of the prognosticated resources are esti- 
mated to be in the form of natural gas of which only 
10 per cent have been established. Accordingly future 
planning has to take into account the possibility of 
significant finds in gas reserves, A policy plan for 
utilisation of the gas reserves has to be evolved in 
advance. 

6.13 In 1983 our proved reserves of oil represented 
only 0.5 per cent of the world oil proved reserves, 
As regards gas, the proportion of India’s reserves to 
the world gas reserves was also 0.5 per cent. At the 
current rates of consumption, oil can last about 15—— 
20 years. 

6.14 Uranium: The uranium resources in the 
country are estimated to be about 70,000 tonnes. the 
thermal reactor equivalent of about 1,900 million 
tonnes of coal. This resource alone will be equivalent 
to 120 billion tonnes of coal if used in breeder reac- 


tors. The long range potential of nuclear energy in 
India depends on thorium whose reserves exceed 
3,60,000 tonnes, When used in breeder reactors, this 
resource would be equivalent to 600 billion tonnes 
of coal which is about five times the coal reserves of 
India. Thus thorium can be viewed as the single 
most important energy resource in the long term. 


Renewable Energy Resources 

6.15 Fuel wood: India has a total forest area of 
about 75 million hectares which forms about 22.8 per 
cent of the total geographical area, The total avail- 
ability of fuel wood according to the Report of the 
Fuel Wood Committee (1982) is at present about 50 
million tonnes, which the Committee has estimated 
would only meet less than half of the actual require- 
ments. Thus the Committee has concluded that if 
the present trend continues, the fuel wood tor cooking 
will become the greater constraint than the availability 
of food itself. 
6,16 Agricultural wastes: The availability of agri- 
cultural wastes depends on the extent of area and 


production of different crops. Very few reliable studies, 


on agricultural waste estimates are presently avail- 
able. Based on the available estinrates and considering 
the fact that there are several competing uses for 
agricultural wastes like feed and fodder, roofing mate- 
rial and organic matter for compost-making, the con- 
sumption of agricultural wastes for fuel purpose in 
1975-76 was estimated to be around 41 million 
tonnes. 

6.17 Animal dung : Animal dung forms 15 per 
cent of the total energy consumption in the rural sec- 
tor. Out of total estimated producion of “324 million 
tonnes of animal dung (air-dry), about 73 million 
tonnes have been estimated to be burnt for energy 
purposes which is more than the total fertiliser con- 
sumed in agricultural production in India. If this 
animal dung was used as fertiliser, food production 
could have been augmented substantially. 

6.18 Others : Solar energy potential is almost un- 


limited in tropical countries like ours. However, a 


major constraint in harnessing this source of energy is 
the high costs of exising technologies, These costs 
have to be brought down through intensive and applied 
R&D. Wind energy is available in abundance, espe- 
cially in coastal areas and in hilly regions, but cost- 
effective technologies have to be developed to harness 


this energy. 


Energy Conservation 

6.19 According to the Report of an Inter-Minis- 
terial Working Group on utlisation and conservation of 
there is a conservation potential of 25 per 


energy, 
In the transport and 


cent in the industrial sector. 
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agrieultural sectors the conservation potential is 20 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively, The report has 
further quantified conservation potential that could 
be achieved by short-term, medium term and long 
term measures and the investments necessary by the 
industry to achieve this potential. So far, we have 
not been able to make significant progress in energy 
conservation. 

6.20 Preliminary estimates indicate that the oil 
intensity of Indian economy has been increasing, con- 
trary to world trend. The potential oil savings are 
1 million tonne in the industrial sector, 2,4 million 
tonnes in the transport sector and 0.5 million tonne 
in the agricultural sector. 

6.21 Eighty per cent of electricity is consumed in 
energy-intensive industries, such as aluminium, iron 
and steel, textiles, chemicals, fertilisers, cement, paper 
and collieries. The consumption of elecricity per unit 
of product in the above industries is rouch higher than 
that in developed countries. Part of it reflects the 
vintage of the production process. However, savings 
are possible to the extent of 5250 MW in the industrial 
sector and 1870 MW in the agricultural sector. In 
the latter, 80 per cent of the pumpsets work at effi- 
ciency of 30 per cent or lower. With a little investment 
their efficiency can be increased by about 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent, Transmission and distribution losses 
are about 21 per cent wheeras these are of the order 
of 6 per cent to 12 per cent in the developed countries. 
If the losses can be reduced by 5 per cent, this will 
amount to saving in additional capacity of about 
1500 MW. There is also room for reduction in the 
auxiliary consumption in the thermal power stations. 

6.22 It is estimated that about 8 million tonnes of 
coal are wasted in India every year through wrong 
practices in storage, handling, preparation and com- 
bustion of coal. Little attention has been paid to these 
aspects So far, 

6.23 A decision has been taken recently by the 
Government to set up an Energy Conservation Fund. 
The proceeds of this fund would be utilised for carry- 
ing out conservation measures through studies, train- 
ing, education and providing assistance in the imple- 
mentation of different schemes. Strong administrative 
structures will also be created for expediting decisions. 

6.24 A beginning in instituting energy audit in the 
units consuming considerable quantities of energy will 
be made. If required, targets will be fixed for achiev- 
ing efficiency standards on a time-bound basis and 
incentives provided for units which meet these 


standards. 


Productivity 
6.25 Oil : It can be said that in the oil sector, 


productivity levels are generally satisfactory. However, 


there is still scope for improving the utilisation of the 
Olland and ollsuore druuug rigs. With tne use of 
Compucers, Considerable ierease in producuvity of 
Such equipment has been acnieved im Olaer CounuIes. 
Advupuon of the systems approacn could pernaps 
result in economusing We use Of Support equipments 
lor mgs. AmveDiory coniols need lo ve strewmlued, 
ide working Of Lae Worksbups should be On comumer- 
cial unes. ine quailty of wells arited needs to be 
dnproved, Use Of mucro-prucessur-Oased systems can 
Opuilise rennery operaluens. Fuel and loss, coMsuiut- 
ig We laigest Of toe clemMeuls nal Make up remnery 
Operauug cosis, should be reduced, in the absence 
of any domestic competition, the industry should 
COlsialily measure ilg perlormance with that of umer- 
Nauonal oll Orms, 

6.20 Codi : in the coal sector, despite the adoption 
of costly equipment of wternational standards tor 
Open-Cast Muuing, the Oulpul per man smit (QMS) 
is Considerably below the imtermational levels, Even 
between the coal companies, there is considerable 
variaon. The OMS ot the underground mumes has 
been virtually stagnaat. The equiparent uulisauon tac- 
tor leaves much scope for improvement. The quality 
oi Lhe reasibility reports needs to be improved wiinout 
which there can be costly failures in project imple- 
meniation, 

6.27 Power: As regards the power sector, poor 
Capacity utilisation of the thermal plants vitiates the 
working of most utilities. There are also time and cost 
Over-runs in implementing prujects. The stabilisation 
period tends to get elongaied when stations are handl- 
ed by inadequately trained personnel. The transmis- 
sion and distribution facilities have not increased to 
the extent of additions to the ‘installed Capacities, 
Excessive nranpower, swollen inventories, high oil and 
coal consumption and heavy arrears are indicative of 
poor Management practices in the State Electricity 
Boards, | 

6.28 In conclusion, one of the key elements of the 
energy strategy is to increase the productive efficiency 
of capacities already created and of the equipment 
used. 


Public Awareness | 

6.29 As yet people are not sufficiently aware of the 
energy situation in the country. No energy Strategy 
can be successfully implemented without better under- 
standing of the energy situation among the public. 
Consciousness can also be increased through the publi- 


cation of analytical work and through the promotion 
of wide-ranging public debates. 


Equitable Distribution 
6.30 Urban areas use around 80 per cent of conm- 


mercial energy though their share in population is 
about 24 per cent. Though 64 per cent of villages 
are electrified, only around 8 per cent of rural house 


holds are using eleciricity, Rural areas sufier from . 


poor availability of commercial sources as also in- 
efficiency in the use of non-commercial sources, In 


order to correct this, micro-Jevel or decentralised ener-. 


gy planning is necessary. This is being attempted in 
the integrated Rural Energy Programmes (IREP) 


_ which was pilot tested in the Sixth Plan and is now 


being extended to ali States and UTs. Details of this 
programme are given in the chapter on Rural Deve- 
lopment. 


Energy Pricing 

6.31 The Sixth Plan had emphasised the need to 
give high priority to the evolution of a structure of 
energy prices which reflect true costs, curb excessive 
energy use and promote conservation of scarce fuels. 
Except in the case of oil, timely adjustments have not 
been made in the prices of coal and electricity to reflect 


the real costs. Energy pricing has not promoted, to 


the desired extent, inter-fuel substituion. Energy users 
have generally not adopted conservation measures al- 
ready identified. While action is being taken to 
promote technologically energy-efficient equipment 
and processes, on the one hand, appropriate energy pri- 
cing policy would have to be followed, on the other 
hand, in order to induce economies in the use of 
energy in all sectors and encourage desired forms of 
inter-iuel substitution, including renewable energy 
wherever viable. The pricing of energy should not 
only reflect the true costs to the economy but also help 
to ensure the financial viability of the energy indus- 
tries. This is particularly relevant in respect of coal 
and power industry. As we have said in the past, it is 
wrong to think that an adjustment in the Prices of a 
basic input like energy would aggrevate the inflationary 
Situation; the costs to the economy are not reduced 
by not reflecting them in proper pricing. Indeed the 
continuance of wrong pricing policy has g far more 
deleterious effect on the health of the economy than 
is often realised. The formulation of an integrated 
energy pricing structure on the above lines should 
receive the highest priority in the beginning of the 
Plan period. 


Strategy 
6.32 In the light of the above, the existing energy 
Strategy needs to be modified for the Seventh Plan 
With the following main elements ; 
(i) accelerated exploitation of coal, hydro and 
nuclear power; 
(ii) intensification of exploration for oil and gas, 
and exploitation of oil with regard to the 
available recoverable reserves and reasonable 


le en oe 


expectations of adding to them in the fore- 
seeable future; 

(iii) adavnce policy planning for the large emerg- 
ing gas potential; 

(iv) management of oil demand including formul- 
lation of a national transport fuel policy; 

(v) energy conservation including  inter-fuel 
substitution; 

(vi) increasing the productive efficienly of capa- 
cities already created and of oe 
used; 

(vii) exploitation of renewable sources of energy 
like energy forestry, bio-gas, biomass, wind, 
solar energy, etc. especially to meet the 
energy requirements of rural communities; 

(viii) intensification of research and development 
in all energy resources and in particular, in 
emerging energy technologies; 

(ix) design and implementation of 
integrated rural energy programmes; and 

(x) wide public explanation, discussion and 
acceptance of energy strategy to ensure its 
successful implementation. 

6.33 In the subsequent paragraphs, the plan policies 

and programmes of oil, coal, power and new renewable 
sources are discussed. 


OIL AND GAS 

6.34 Domestic production of crude oil and natural 
gas increased nearly threefold during the Sixth Plan, as 
as shown in Table 6.3. 


TABLE 6.3 
Oil and Gas Production in the Sixth Plan 


1979-80 1984-85 

A. Oi! (million tonnes) 
1. Oftshore . , ‘ j l 4.42 20.14 
2. Onshore . ; J : ; 7:30 §.85 
a ir, NE 18-88 

B. Gas (billioncu.m.) 

1. Offshore . ; P P j 0.54 4.40 
2. Onshore . ; j ‘ i 2422 2.83 
Total P F : 3 y 2.76 7.23 


Unfortunately, because of either lack of consumers 
onshore or the absence of compression and dehydra- 
tion facilities offshore, 43 per cent of offshore gas had 
to be flared in 1984-85. The flaring is expected to 
be largely eliminated by 1986-87. The flaring of on- 
shore gas was more in the northreastern region. 


area-based | 


6.35 The important lessons learnt while implement- 
ing the Sixth Five Year Plan are: 

(a) The individual discoveries and finds made 
were, in general, small, suggesting that a 
similar pattern could prevail in the Seventh 
Plan as well, Hence the need for intensi- 
fying exploration as well as for extending 
exploratory activities to inadequately ex- 
plored and unexplored basins. 

(b) Results obtained during drilling indicate the 
need for more meticulous planning-and pre- 
paration for drilling in those areas where, 
due to either greater depths or abnormal 
conditions, high pressures and temperatures 
may be encountered. Since future explora- 
tion would involve deeper drilling as wel] as 
drilling in such abnormal areas, it is expec 
ted to be both costlier and time consuming. 

(c) With encouraging results obtained from 
water-injection technology, its application to 
other areas is desirable. If not, effective 
application of other suitable enhanced oil 
recovery (EOR) techniques would be re 
quired. 

6.36 These factors have been taken into account in 
formulating the strategy for the Oil industry in the 
Seventh Plan. 


Seventh Plan: 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas 

6.37 Exploration : The total area of sedimentary 
basins is of the order of 1,720,000 sq. kms. of which 
the offshore sedimentary area upto 200m depth 
amounts to 3,20,000 sq. kms. This area is divided into 
26 sedimentary basins of which 13 are of immediate 
interest and have been taken up for hydrocarbon ex- 
ploration. These 13 basins can be divided into three 
categories as follows: 


Category I 

Petroliferous basins with proved commercial produc- 
tion, e.g. Cambay basin, Upper Assam Shelf, and 
Bombay off-shore basin. 


Category II 

Basins with known occurrence of hydrocarbons, but 
where no commercial production has yet been obtain- 
ed, e.g. Rajasthan, Cauvery, Krishna-Godavari, 
Andamans, Bengal, Himalayan Foothills and Ganga 
Valley and Tripura-Nagaland fold belt. 


Category Ill 
Basins in which significant shows of hydrocarbons 
have not yet been found. However, on general geo- 


logical grounds these basins are considered to be pros- 
pective, e.g., Kutch-Saurashtra, Kerala-Konkan and 
Mahanadi. 

6.38 A few other sedimentary basins may be pros- 
pective on the baSis of analogy with similar hydro- 
carbon-producing basins in the world. These basins 
(Category IV) are Gondwana basin, the Vindhyan 
basin and Deccan Syneclise. | 

6.39 As stated earlier, the prognosticated resources 
of hydrocarbons are about 17 billion tonnes of which 
63 per cent are offshore and 37 per cent onshore, 60 
per cent of prognosticated resources are in. ate- 
gory I, 30 per cent are in Category-II and 10 per cent 
are in Category-IlI. Out of these, the established 
geological reserves of hydrocarbons (upto 1-1-1984 
are 4 billion tonnes, the distribution of which is 
_ 99.2 per cent in Category-I, 0.8 per cent in Category-Il 
and nothing ~- in Category-III. About half of the 
theoretical hydrocarbon reserves are in the form of 
natural gas and only 10 per cent of these could be 
established so far. The gas discoveries therefore hold 
great promise for the future. | 

6.40 Most of the exploratory activities upto early 
1960s were concentrated in Cambay basin and Upper 
Assam Shelf. The token efforts made in other basins 
resulted in the discovery of some small gas pools in 
isolated reservoirs of Tripura, Rajasthan and Jwala- 
mukhi area of Himachal Pradesh. Remarkable success 
was achieved in the early seventies in the offshore lead- 
ing to discovery of a number of large and small oil 
and gas fields including the well known big Bombay 
~ High oil field and Bassein gas field. The exploration 
programme of the late 1970s and early 1980s yielded 
Some success in finding oil and gas in the Andamans, 
Krishna-Godavari and Cauvery basins. 

6.41 The experience of exploration in the recent 
past has shown that additional reserves of oil in Cate- 
goly-I basins would be in the subtle structural and 
Stratigraphic traps and individual accumulations may 
be small in the majority of cases. 


6.42 While in the Sixth Plan the exploratory metre- 


age drilled in the onland basins of Category-II 
and Category-III_ taken together was around 
24 per cent of the total exploratory effort, in 


the Seventh Plan as much emphasis would be given to 
these basins as to the Category-I basins. Though high- 
tisk, Category-II and Category-III basins could also 
be high-reward areas, Besides, these areas need long 
lead time for establishing production potential and 
production facilities prior to commercial exploitation. 
Unless adequate action is taken now in establishing 
the hydrocarbon potential of Category-II and Cate- 
gory TI basins during the Seventh Plan period, it 
would be impossible to sustain the existing level of 
production during the subsequent Plan periods, In 


planning the exploratory metreage for the different 
basins, it may be necessary to alter the inter-se priority 
depending upon the feedback from continuous moni- 
toring of the exploratory drilling. Important targets 


for exploration are given in Table 6.4. 


TABLE 6.4 
Targets for Exploration Activity in the Seventh Plan 


__ONGC _ OIL 
. Geological and gravi-magnetic survey 


= 


(party years) , . . ; 107 5 
2. Onland seismic surveys (party years) 284 38 
3. Offshore seismic surveys (thousand line 

kms) . te eis ‘ : ; : 140 17 
4. Onland exploratory drilling (thousand 

metres) : : - % ; 1707 346 
5. Offshore exploratory drilling thousand) 

metres) : . : . . 710 62 

6.43 The total exploratory metreage of 2821 


thousand metres planned for the Seventh Plan, involves 
a Step up of 192 per cent on the Sixth Plan achieve- 
ment of 963 thousand metres and as: a result it is ex- 
pected to add 956 million tonnes of geological reserves 
of oil (gross recoverable reserves 235 million tonnes) 
and 497 billion cu. metres of geological reserves of 
gas (gross recoverable reserves 331 billion cu. metres). 

6.44 In view of the need to step up considerably 
exploration activity and extending it to new areas 
having logistical and technical problems, it may be 
advantageous to attract some foreign oil companies. 
Their contribution to the total exploration effort may 
be marginal but they could bring in new technology 
and practices. It is, therefore, necessary to study the 
current terms and conditions on which they are being 
contracted to explore in other countries and then decide 
a contracting strategy for foreign firms. 

6.45 Development and production : The crude oil 
and gas production from onland and offshore areas of 
ONGC and OIL is given in Annexures 6.1 and 6.2. 
It can be seen that domestic oil production would 
increase from 30.14 million tonnes in 1985-86 to 
34.53 million tonnes by the terminal year of the 
Seventh Plan. 

§.46 ONGC would be stepping up crude oil pro- 
duction from Cambay and Upper Assam and Nagaland 
areas. The oil production from Cambay basin would 
increase from 3.91 million tonnes in 1984-85 to 6 
million tonnes by 1989-90. This increase in oil pro- 
duction from Cambay basin would be due to further 
development of various fields, particularly the final 
develpment of Kalol field and development of heavy 
oil fields in north Gujarat areas. There would be 
doubling of oil production from ON GC areas of Upper 
Assam and Nagaland from 2.21 million tonnes in 
1984-85 to 4.4 million tonnes by 1989-90. From on- 
land areas of ONGC the total production of crude oil 
during the Seventh Plan would, therefore, be 41,33 


million tonnes against the production of 26.66 million 
tonnes during the Sixth Plan. 

6.47 OIL would mainly concentrate on maintaining 
the crude production rates from their ageing fields of 
Naharkatiya and Moran. Both these fields would re- 
quire additional development drilling and speedier 
recovery of sick wells to offset the decline in oi] pro- 
duction. OIL would produce annually 3.03 million 
tonnes during the first four years of Seventh Plan, in- 
creasing it to 3.38 million tonnes by 1989-90. Thus 
OIL would be producing 15.50 -million tonnes of oil 
during the Seventh Plan against 12.74 million tonnes 
in the Sixth Plan. 

6.48 As regards projected ofishore  explcitation 
(ONGC), oil production in the Seventh Plan would be 
more or less at the same level as in 1984-85. ‘The oil 
production from west coast offshore would increase 
from 20.14 million tonnes in 1984-85 to 20.75 million 
tonnes by 1989-90. So far as development activities 
in west coast offshore during the Seventh Plan are con- 
cerned, ONGC would carry out further implementa- 
tion of the accelerated production plan as per the re- 
vised assessment. In the case of Bombay High | field 
the main effort would be on sustaining the desirable 
level of oil production besides achieving a uniform pro- 
duction from the reservoirs. Based_on a joint study by 
ONGC and its foreign consultants, addition platforms 
would be installed particularly in the southern part ot 
Bombay High for sustaining the production rate as 
well as increasing the recovery of oil. Peripheral water 
injection in Bombay High South would start during 
1985-86 with installation of the main injection plat- 
form (WIS) and water injection well platforms. The 
peripheral water injection in the southern part would be 
augmented by updip injection lines from 1987 onwards 
by converting some of the oil-producing wells into 
water injection wells, The development of Heera oil 
field would continue and peak production rate of 1.25 
- million tonnes is expected to be attained by 1989-90. 
The full scale development of Panna oil field would 
be taken up only after the results of trial production, 
using an early production system (EPS), become avail- 
able. The EPS system is scheduled to start from 
1986-87 with a production rate of 0.05 million tonnes 
per annum. If the results of trial production are posi- 
tive, Panna field would be developed during the 
Seventh Pian. The production from Panna field, is, 
‘however, not included in the production profile. Many 
marginal oil and gas fields have been discovered in 
Bombay and Ratnagiri areas. ONGC would be deve- 
loping some of these fields during the Seventh Plan by 
using one well platform with or without EPS for each 
field. The marginal fields would be first delineated by 
exploratory drilling and thereafter the development 
plans would be prepared. It is expected that develop- 
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ment plans would be finalised by 1986-87. The 
marginal fields are expected to produce nearly 4 
million tonnes of crude oil during the Seventh Plan 
period. 

6.49 In terms of development drilling programme, 
ONGC would be drilling about 1725 thousand metres 
in onland basins and 717 thousand metres in offshore 
basins. Similarly OIL would be drilling 567 thousand 
metres in onland areas of Upper Assam and Aruna- 
chal Pradesh. ‘Thus a total of 3009 thousand metres 
of development drilling has been planned during the 
Seventh Plan. Compared to the Sixth Plan achieve- 
ment of 1210 thousand metres, the step-up in Seventh 
Plan works out to about 149 per cent. 

6.50 Therefore a total of 159.14 million tonnes 
of crude oil is expected to be produced during the 
Seventh Plan, 102.31 million tonnes would be from 
west coast offshore whereas the balance 56.83 million 
tonnes would be from onland areas. 

6-51 Gas Production and utilisation : Natural gas 
(free + associated) will emerge as an important 
source of energy and feedstock during the Seventh 
Plan. Gas production which was 7.2 billion cu. 
metres (19.7 million cu. metres per day) in 1984-85 
is likely to increase to 14.9 billion cu. metres (40.8 
million cu. metres per day) by 1989-90. This in- 
crease in gas production would be mainly on account 
of commercial production of free gas from South 
Bassein field in Bombay basin. The gas production 
profile is given in Annexure 6.2. 

6.52 In the case of gas the five main aspects are 
(i) availability, (ii) transportation, surface handling 
facilities and treatment etc., (iii) fractionation, 
(iv) downstream utilisation, and (v) conservation. 

6.53 So far as availability is concerned, ONGC is 
producing both free and associated gas from Cambay 
basin, whereas only associated gas is being produced 
from Upper Assam basin. The increase in gas avail- 
ability from these basins would be mainly due to 
Step-up in crude oil production. As regards gas 
production from Assam-Arakan fold belt (Tripura), 
free gas fields would be developed for commercial 
production. The biggest increase in gas availability 
during the Seventh Plan would be from South Bassein 
gas field starting from 1986-87. It has been envi- 
saged that South Bassein would attain a peak pro- 
duction rate of 20 million cu. metres per day by 
1987-88. Further, the free gas production from west 
coast offshore may increase to 21 million cu. metres 
per day in 1989-90 with development of a satellite 
gas field in west coast. In case of OIL, the produc- 
tion of associated gas has already reached the peak 
level and a gradual decline would set in during the 
Seventh Plan. 


6.54 As regards surface handling, transportation 


and gas treatment, no major activity would be required 
in onland basins except that an integrated gas grid 
- may be installed in Upper Assam of ONGC depend- 
ing on downstream demand. In regard to offshore 
gas there would be several important activities. 
Additional gas compression and dehydration facilities 
would be commissioned at SH and NQ process com- 
plexes during 1985-86. With the commissioning of 
these facilities it would become possible to send all 
the associated gas produced from Bombay High to 
shore-based facilities. A gas trunk pipeline connect- 
ing South Bassein to Hazira is being laid. Inter- 
connection has also been provided between Bombay 
High-Uran gas pipeline and South Bassein-Hazira 
pipeline. At Hazira a gas receiving terminal is being 
established along with gas sweetening, condensate 
treatment and sulphur recovery plants. With the 
completion of Phase I of gas sweetening plant by 
end 1986 it would become possible to produce gas 
from South Bassein at a daily rate of 10 million cu. 
_ metres. It would also be necessary to complete 
Phase II of gas sweetening plant in order to achieve 
the rate of 20 million cu. metres of gas per day from 
South Bassein by 1987-88. The work on laying of 
cross-country H-B-J gas pipeline would be completed 
during the Seventh Plan, along with enroute gas con- 
pressor stations. Additional gas fractionation facil;- 
ties for recovery of C,/C, fractions would be sct 
up at Uran. These fractions will form the feedstock 
for Maharashtra Gas Cracker Complex at Nagoihane, 
As a result of commissioning of gas fractionation 
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facilities at various locations, the production of LPG » 


and NGL would increase during the Seventh Plan. 
6.55 The flaring of gas is expected to be reduced 
considerably during the Seventh Plan. 
coast, the flaring of gas from Bombay High field is 
expected to be eliminated on completion of additional] 
8aS compression and dehydration facilities. With the 


commissioning of gas-based fertiliser Plants at Thal 
Vaishat and Hazira, t 


offshore would be la 


tgely used as feedstock for manu- 
facture of fertiliser. 


to the above, some 
© used for power generation 
basis but availability of 
uld depend on Sas require- 
Thal Vaishat and commis- 
recovery facilities at Uran.. 
as from South Bassein would be 


the commissioning and cq acit 
build-up of gas-based fertiliser plants being ia in 


Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh and 
utility power generation plants to be Constructed in 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. With the 
increase in oil production from western region, Cam- 


he associated gas produced from . 


In the west 


bay basin, the availability of gas would also Increase. 
Large quantities of gas have been flared in Assam 
area in the past. On the basis of present and future 
commitments in that region there would be no Ssigni- 
ficant surplus gas but in actual practice the gas sur- 
plus may continue on account of lesser offtake than 
the committed quantities by the downstream users 
and problems with surface gas-handling facilities 
mainly the gas compression facilities of OIL. Gas 
utilisation in the North-Eastern region is presently 
being examined by an Expert Group. Commercial 
production of gas in Tripura will start from 1985-86. 
Since the production potential of gas is higher, 
suitable downstream utilisation schemes should be 
identified. 

6.56 Conservation of surplus gas by reinjecting it 
back into the reservoir either for pressure mainte- 
nance|EOR or for storage needs to be examined. 
This is particularly relevant to the west coast offshore 
Satellite fields and the North-Eastern region. 

6.57 A long-term policy of utilisation of gas is to 
be evolved with particular reference to substituting — 
gas for middle distillates. The importance of _ this 
exercise becomes relevant if the forecast of the experts 
that by the end of the year 2000 hydrocarbons pro- 
duction of 100 million tonnes may be in equal pro- 
portions of gas and oil is realised. On the other 
hand, our consumption of petroleum products alone 
may be about 90 million tonnes. | | 

6.58 Technology : For enhancing the oillgas finding 
capability, the oil companies should continue the 
policy of quick adoption of modern and advanced 
technology developed in many parts of the world. 
Acquisition of reliable Scological data using modern 
Surface and bore-hole Survey technique is one of the 
arcas where use of such advance technology is essen- 
tial. There will be increasing use of computers in 
geological correlation, geophysical data processing and 
reservoir simulation studies. The import of software 
packages will have to be continued so that no time 
is lost in carrying out sophisticated computer based 
Studies. | , 

- 6.59 While dependence on imports 


in the high 
technology area 


; rea will continue, Progressive indigenisa- 
tion of oil field equipment would be supported by 
ONGC and OIL. It will, however, be necessary to 
ensure that the quality and delivery schedules of 
local substitutes are maintained. Indian companies 
or joint venture companies for providing different 
oillgas field services would continue to be encouraged, 


Petrolerm Producis 


6.60 Consumption of petroleum products : During 
the Sixth Plan, the consumption of petroleum products 


grew at the rate of 5.3 per cent. In the Seventh Plan, 
it is expected to grow at the rate of 6.4 per cent, 
reaching about 53 million tonnes in 1989-90. The 
consumption of middle distillates has been growing 
at the rate of 6.6 per cent in the Sixth Plan and is 
likely to grow at the rate of 6.8 per cent in the 
Seventh Plan, being about 59 per cent of the total 
consumption in 1989-90. At these growth rates, the 
consumption of petroleum products may reach about 
90 million tonnes by 2000 with the middle distillates 
constituting about 66 per cent (see Table 6.5). 


6.61 The main growth of petroleum consumption 
is in the middle distillates range comprising Aviation 
Turbine Fuel (ATF), Kerosene (SKO), and Diesel 
Oil (HSDO and LDO). But such skewed growth is 
not compatible with the refining capabilities. While 
with a hydrocracker, it may be possible to obtain 
from a suitable imported crude over 60 per cent as 
middle distillates, the maximum yield from FCC 
secondary processing facility which is presently 
installed in most of our refineries is about 52 per cent. 


TABLE 6.5 


ean 9 RR nc Se Se RR 
1984-85 


Demand for Petroleum products (million tonnes) e 


Demand for Petroleum Products ; 
1989-0 1994-95 1999-2000 
taB 6S 52.67 69.90 87.70 
5.30 6.40 5.50 4.90 
59.40 63.19 


Annual growth rate over the five year ending in the year (7%) 
Share of middle distillates (%) : : ? ‘ 


_ 6.62 Considering the fact that India’s per capita 
use of petroleum products is very low, with the 
increase in population and economic development the 
consumption of petroleum products and middle distil- 
lates in particular is likely to go up. But, on the 
other hand, with more efficient use of these products 
the consumption can be kept under control. It is 
possible to achieve savings of 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent in transport trucks ; kerosene lanterns and stoves 
provide scope for increasing efficiency in the range 
of 15 per cent to 40 per cent. With regular and 
stable supply of electricity, it should be possible to 
check the increase in diesel-operated irrigation pump- 
sets and captive power generation units in the long 
run. 


6.63 Refining : The refining capacity existing at 


the end of the Sixth Plan is 45.55 million tonnes © 


whereas the demand for petroleum products by the 
end of the Seventh Plan will be 52.67 million tonnes. 
In order to bridge the gap between the demand and 
supply of petroleum products, a number of de-bottle- 
necking and refinery expansion projects will be taken 
up during the Plan period which will add a refining 
capacity of 8.50 million tonnes and the refining capa- 
city in the terminal year of the Plan is expected to 
be 54.05 million tonnes. These projects are : HPCL 
swing refinery, Bombay (2 mtpa), de-bottlenecking 
of CDUs and FCCUs at Koyali refinery (2.50 mtpa), 
Mathura refinery (1.5 mtpa) and_ expansion of 
Bongaigaon (1.00 to 3.50 mtpa). To improve the 
yield of middle distillates, matching hydro-crackers 
will be set up at Koyali and Bongaigaon along with 
the expansion projects. Keeping in view the econo- 
mics of processing indigenous and imported crudes 


in a new refinery, action will be initiated on the Karnal © 


58.10 66.19 . 


and Mangalore refineries. | 
6.64 If the current rate of growth of consumption 

of middle distillates continues in future, India may 

be required to establish in every five year plan period 


three to four new refineries in order to be self-suffi- 


cient in refining capacity. On the other hand, refining 
economics may continue to be unfavourable as it is 


_ today or the oil-exporting countries may insist on 


our buying more oil products than crude oil in which 
case pipelines from the ports to the main consumption 
centres will be needed. Long-term planning in this 
regard is required. 
6.65 The crude oil throughput in the terminal year 
of the Plan is expected to be 48.89 million tonnes, 
which will yield about 45.47 million tonnes of petro- 


~ leum products. The production of middle distillates 


in 1989-90 will be about 27.14 million tonnes as 
against the demand of 31.27 million tonnes. The 
gap of 7,20 million tonnes (out of which middle 
distillates account for 4.13 million tonnes) between 
demand and supply of petroleum products will be 
met through imports. The imports of crude oil are 
estimated at about 14.4 million tonnes. 

6.66 In addition to the de-bottlenecking and ex- 
pansion projects, the other projects on energy conser- 
vation, pollution control, additional products storage 
tanks, Bongaigaon-Baraunj product pipeline and 
captive power plants at BPCL and HPCL refineries 
at Bombay will be taken up for implementation. 


LPG 


6.67 The consumption of LPG during 1984-85 
was 0.95 million tonnes. The total availability of 
LPG may increase to 2.54 million tonnes by the end 
of the Seventh Plan with the commissioning of Barauni 


Coker, Hazira LPG, Uran Phase-II, refinery expan- 


sions at CRL, BPCL, HPCL Visakh and MRL, Ank- 
leshwar project, Hazira gas sweetening plant and 
fractionation plants in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh along H-B-J pipeline. The num- 
ber of customers may increase from 8.8 million in 
1984-85 to 19.6 million in 1989-90. It is proposed 
to cover extensively the sub-urban and rural areas 
in the Seventh Plan. Use of surplus LPG in urban 
transport will also be tried. 


Marketing Facilities 

6.68 In keeping with the increased consumption, 
the marketing facilities at various levels will be suit- 
ably strengthened. Where the density of petroleum 
traffic is high, product pipelines will also be consi- 
dered for giving relief to the railways apart from the 
fact that the product pipelines are economical and 
safe, 


Research and Development 

6.69 A detailed review of the R&D programme 
in the Sixth Plan has been carried out. It is proposed 
to strengthen the existing Institutes and  imcrease 
efforts in those areas considered deficient in the light 
of the review and the Technology Policy Statement. 
The component of basic research is at present small 
and will be strentghened. 7 

6.70 Oil and Gas : ONGC has presently three 
institutes, ie., KDM Institute of Petroleum Explora- 
tion, Institute of Reservoir Studies and Institute of 
Drilling Technology. In addition, two more insti- 
tutes, ic., Institute of Production Technology and 
Institute of Engineering and Ocean Technology will 
start functioning during the Seventh Plan. 

6.71 IPE plans to conduct systematic research in 
most of the sedimentary basins in India in order to 
upgrade some of the poorly explored basins into the 
category of hydrocarbon-bearing basins. Geochemical 
studies will be carried out in selected basins. It is 
proposed to farm out selected areas of basic research 
to various research institutions like NGRI, National 
Institute of Oceanography, IITs and universities in 
the country. Geophysical studies will be directed 
‘to evolve suitable techniques to carry out 
surveys in shallow waters al] along the 
evolve techniques for better acquisition 
deeper depths and its interpretation. 3-D geological 
models based on seismic data will be developed. 
Synthetic chemical work for development of additives 
for demulsification, corrosion, oil transportation, 
control of effluents etc. will be taken up. 


seismic 
coast and to 
of data from 


6.72 The Institute of Reservoir Studies wil] mainly 
concentrate on development plans for new fields, lab- 
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scale EOR studies, designing of pilot EOR projects, 
implementation of EOR projects, improving the well 
productivities and recovery of the sick wells. It 
would also work on the problems of production, trans- 
portation and storage of natural gas. - Problems con- 
nected with production of sour gas will receive 
particular attention. , = 

6.73 The Institute of Drilling Technology will lay 
emphasis on problems of drilling in high-pressure and 
high-temperature areas. The work related to drilling. 
techniques of deep wells, prevention and contro] of 
blowout, drilling economics, directional drilling techni- 
ques, horizontal] drilling, drilling of wells having HS 
mud and cement additives, etc, will be accelerated. 

6.74 The Institute of Production Technology, being 
set up at Bombay, will examine problems related to 
well design, well repair techniques, underwater pro- 
duction systems, process engineering, transport of oil 
and gas, besides doing work related to treatment of 
oil and gas. 

6.75 The Institute of Engineering and Ocean 
Technology would be studying the very special pro- 
blems connected with offshore systems such as struc- 
tural engineering for offshore structures, corrosion. 
engineering, deep sea monitoring system, barge- 
mounted processing systems, supply and logistics 
system, etc. 

6.76 Oil India Limited has R&D facilities in 
Duliajan, which will carry out work related mostly 
to production and drilling problems, application of 
EOR methods in the fields, etc. Due to extension 
Of activities of OIL, a regular R&D complex may have — 
to be established towards the end of the Seventh 
Plan period. tb 


6.77 Refining and marketing : In relation to refin- - 
ing processes, design and engineering, several studies 
are proposed to be taken for application in some of 
the projects being planned. They have been selected 
after considering the nature of the crudes to be pro- 
cessed and the quality of the feedstock required by 
down-stream industries. Broadly these studies are 
in categories of : Separation Processes ; Conversion 
Processes ; Catalyst Development ; Hardware Deve- 
lopment ; and Process simulation and Modelling. 

6.78 On the marketing side, studies will be taken 
up on Product Applications with particular reference 


to lubricant development and tribology. Indigenous 
development of additives for petroleum and other 


industries will also be intensified. 

6.79 It is proposed to establish a Centre of Ad- 
vanced Refining Technology to improve oil industry} 
R&D interaction by providing centrally technical ser- 
vices. With a view to identify and develop the vast 


number of speciality high value chemicals used in 
the petroleum sector, it is proposed to set up a Centre 


for Speciality Chemicals. 


Outlay 

6.80 The Seventh Plan outlay is Rs. 12,627.67 
crores as compared to the Sixth Plan expenditure 
of Rs. 8,539.61 crores. The break-up between oil 
exploration and production, on the one hand, and 
refining and marketing, on the other, is as follows : 


(Rs. crores) 
Exploration and production 10652.67 
Refining and Marketing 1975.00 


12,627.67 


The companywise break-up is at Annexure 6. 3. 

The above includes an outlay of Rs. 150 crores 
for R&D. 

6.81 Depending on the progress made in explora- 
tion and discovery of new oil and gas fields, additional 
outlays may have to be provided during ae Plan 
period. 


COAL AND LIGNITE 


Sixth Plan Review : 


Coal 

6.82 Demand : The consumption of coal at the 
end of the Sixth Plan was 139.23 million tonnes as 
against the target of 155.70 million tonnes. Through- 
out the Plan period the annual projections of demand 
were substantially higher than the actuals by 10 to 
15 per cent of the target. 

6.83 While the production of coal persistently 
exceeded actual consumption, there was unsatisfied 
demand in several important consuming sectors. The 
pit-head stocks also mounted to over 30 million tonnes 
as on 31st March, 1985. This extraordinary situa- 
tion had arisen due to lack of a ‘Systems’ approach 
to production, movement, consumption and _ stocks. 
This had vitiated demand-supply management through- 
out the Sixth Plan period. In the course of the 
implementation of the Plan the urgent need for intro- 
ducing refinements in the methodologies for the 
evaluation of the demand of coal was well recognised. 
However, much progress in this direction has 
been made. . 

6.84 Production : The Sixth Plan production stra- 
tegy consisted of opening of a large number of open- 
cast mines, mechanisation of bord and pillar system 
of mining, progressive expansion of longwall methods 
of mining and adoption of advanced methods of 
extraction of thick seams by caving. A start was 


not 
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actions were initiated to remedy the 


also to be made on hydraulic mining at selected areas. 
The achievements in the Plan included step-up of 
production from open-cast mines to 72.57 million 
tonnes of total production (49 per cent) in 1984-85, 
from 32.51 million tonnes (31 per ceut) in 1979-80, 
and planning for a large number of new open-cast 
mines with increased coal : over-burden ratios, annual 
capacities and depth limits. Concomitantly, the 
capacities of equipment have also undergone a change. 
To the extent it was found necessary, collaboration 
agreements were entered into with the countries using 
advanced technologies, 

6.85 The production of coal exceeded the targets 
in the first two years of the Plan but had to be regu- 
lated in the remaining period of the Plan. The per- 
formance of Coal India Ltd. (CIL) was quite com- 
mendable whereas the Singareni Collicries Company 
Ltd. (SCCL) failed to achieve the targets, especially 
in the last two years of the Plan. A production of 
147.44 million tonnes was achieved in 1984-85 against 
the target of 152 million tonnes. 

6.86 Although a number of. important steps were 
initiated in the Sixth Plan to augment production 
capabilities, results in accordance with the projections 
in the feasibility reports could not be achieved, espe- 
cially in respect of the mines where advanced techno- 
logies , like longwall mining were introduced. 
Deficiencies were also noted in production planning, 
the contribution from underground mines increasing 
marginally. This has, in its wake, brought in qualita- 
tive imbalances and adversely affected the consumers 
whose requirements were quality-specific. Inadequate 
emphasis on the qualitative matching of coal supplies 
to specific needs caused an adverse impact on the 
optimal utilisation of coal by some of the major con- 
sumers like power, steel and cement induStries and 
led to diseconomies. As a result of detailed studies 
of the factors contributing to the problems, specific 
situation and 
improvements were witnessed towards the end of the 
Plan period. 

6.87 Project implementation : As on 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1985, about 43 per cent of the sanctioned 
projects were found to be delayed by 1 to 5 years. 
The delays in implementation of projects were attri- 
buted to several factors of which the more important 
constituted, difficulties in land acquisition, delayed 
purchase of mining equipment, unreliable power 
supply, unforeseen geo-mining conditions, unsuitable 
technologies and inefficient project management. 
Several corrective actions have been initiated to 
remedy the situation. 

6.88 Exploration : The exploration programme in 
ithe Sixth Plan was designed to meet the sharp and 
sustained increase in coal demand upto the turn of 


the century and in order to combine larger coverage 
with economy in cost, conventional methods were 
proposed to be supplemented by new techniques, such 
as, geophysical surveys, non-coring drilling etc. As 
against the target of 1.65 million metres of drilling 
to be carried out in the Sixth Plan, around 1.37 million 
metres of drilling was achieved by deploying about 
205. drilling machines. Although modernisation in 
exploratory effort was introduced in several areas 
towards the end of the Plan, there is urgent need 
for standardising the methodologies and applying them 
widely at a much faster pace. 
6.89 Productivity : Despite the stress laid on 
increased productivity, the achievement of OMS in 
1984-85 is 0.87 tonne against the target of 1.03 tonnes 
for CIL and 0.70 tonne against the target of 0.88 tonne 
for SCCL. The productivity remained stagnant in 
the underground mines. The shortfall in productivity 
had an adverse impact on the cost of production, 
among other consequences. 

6.90 Infrastructure : During the Sixth Plan severe 
constraints were observed in the power supply. The 
supply was inadequate as well as interrupted, resulting 
in consistent losses in production ranging from 3 to 
5.5 million tonnes per annum. This mainly affected 
the critically needed high-grade non-coking coal pro- 
duction from Raniganj and prime coking coal produc- 
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tion from the Jharia field. To nartly insulate some — 


of the more important mines, 4 captive gas turbines 
with 30 MW capacity have been set up and action 
was also initiated for 3 additional captive coal-based 
units of 60 MW capacity and 1 fluidised bed boiler 
of 7.5 MW capacity. : 7 


6.91 Rail movement of coal fell short of require- 
_Ments towards the second half of the Plan period and 
_ ‘this disrupted the linkages, contributed to unsatisfied 
demand and led to substantial blocking of scarce 
“aaa resources through accumulation of pit-head 
stocks. 


6.92 Quality control : The Sixth Plan witnessed 
several complaints of a serious nature from the con- 
Sumers regarding the quality of coal supplied. The 
complaints basically related to supplies of oversized 
coal, extraneous matter, high ash and low calorific 
value. Some of these problems were attributable to 
difficulties in quality control at the highly mechanised 
Open-cast mines. To remedy the situation a crash 
programme was initiated for construction of coal 
handling plants and at the end of the Plan period 
59 major coal-handling plants were in operation lead- 
ing to around 63 per cent of the total coal production 
being handled by these plants. To meet the increased 
requirements of the steel industry, around 7.42 million 
tonnes of additional washery capacity was created 


while an additional 6.23 million tonnes capacity was 
under construction. Nineteen washeries with an over- 
all capacity of 32.86 million tonnes of raw coal input 
capacity were in operation at the end of the Plan. 
Several steps were initiated to improve the quality of 
coking coal supplies to the steel plants. 

6.93 Coal stocks and stock yards : 
feature of the Sixth Plan was the continuous increase 
in the coal stocks at the pit-heads. With increase of 
the stocks from 14 million tonnes in 1979-80 to 30.4 
million tonnes in 1984-85, after writing off about 3 
million tonnes, an amount of about Rs. 550 crores 
was blocked. The situation did not improve although 
CIL opened 51 stockyards, as on 31st January, 1985. 

6.94 Environmental management : In the Sixth 
Plan only a beginning has been made on environ- 
mental management and with the backlog of larce- 
scale environmental damage inherited from the past 
private owners of mines, the formidable dimensions of 
the problems clearly emerged. In this direction, yet 
another area of concern is conservation. 

6.95 Financial management : While several steps 
have been initiated to exercise better financial con- 
trol to improve returns on investments, the overall 
performance of the coal industry has been far below 
expectations. The CIL made a marginal profit of 
around Rs. 13.8 crores in 1984-85 while in the ear- 
lier years there. were losses. The performance of the 
SCCL was also very discouraging. The CIL and SCCL 
ended up with cumulative losses of around Rs. 1094 
crores and Rs. 167 crores respectively as at the end 
of 1984-85, 

6.96 Research and development : The thrust in 


| _S & T is directed towards self-reliance in technology 


related to the coal development programme in the 
country. During the last eight vears. 126 research pro- 
jects were sanctioned. In the Sixth Plan, the projects 
taken up for implementation covered eicht areas. name- 
ly. (i) coal exploration, (ii) coal production, (iii) coal 
preparation, (iv) coal utilisation, (v) allied engineer- 
ing, (vi) transportation, (vif) environment and eco- 
logy, and (viif) mining electronics. Althoush some 
progress was made in certain specific areas like me- 
thane drainage, development of domestic. ‘chullahs’. 
introduction of new mining technology, on an over-all 
hasis, the R&D efforts received a setback for a variety 
of reasons, the more important of which are, limited 
relevance of several projects, lack of adequate research 
culture in the coal companies and extreme paucity of 
trained research scientists who could be entrusted with 
the adverse problems. As on 31st March, 1984, of 
the total projects 43 were completed and 33. were 
dropped or discontinued as the results flowing from 
them Were not considered encouraging, Of the $0 on- 
Soins projects, 26 schemes are expected to spill over 
fo the Seventh Plan. 


An alarming 


vibve vee a ce leh a ae 


Lignite 

6.97 The Neyveli Lignite Corporation (NLC) per- 
formed at high level of efficiency and the capacity uti- 
lisation regularly surpassed the rated capacity in respect 
of lignite mining and power generation, The thermal 
plant registered a Plant Load Factor of 77.17 per cent 
while the fertiliser plant recorded a capacity utilisa- 
tion of 99 per cent in 1984-85. During the Sixth Plan, 
expansion of the second mine from 4.7 million tonnes 
to 10.5 million tonnes/annum and the second power 
station from 630 MW to 1470 MW were sanctioned. 
There have been slippages in the implementation of 
the new projects due to delays in supply of equipment. 
As against the target of 8 million tonnes of lignite 
production in the Sixth Plan from first and second 
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mines at Neyveli and the State-owned mines at Guja- 
rat, the actual achievement was around 7.8 million 
tonnes including a contribution of 0.7 million tonnes 
from the mines in the State Sector, 

6.98 The NLC wiped off their earlier losses and 
made a profit of Rs. 73,5 crores in 1984-85. 


Seventh Plan: 


Coal 


6.99 Demand : An analysis of the sectoral require- 
ment gives an overall demand estimate of 237 million 
tonnes in terms of raw coal (excluding 9 million ton- 
nes of washery middlings) in 1989-90. Sectoral break- 
up is given in Table 6.6. 


TABLE 6.6 © 
Sectoral break-up of Demand 
; (million tonnes) 
Nae ote a lige yee ee 1989-90 Incrementa! 
Consuming seetor 1984-85 ens «= demand in 
(provisiona]) Quantity vege 1989-90 over _ 
; SY . 1984-85 (%) 
Coking Coal 
1. Steel & coke ovens 23.70 ~~ 41.10 17.4 73.4 
Non-coking Coal +0.70* . 
2. Power 62.21 120.00 50.7 92.9 
(2.15) (9.0) 
3. Railways 9.50 8.00 3.4 (—)15.8 
4. Cement 7.09 12.60 5.3 77.7 
5. Fertilisers . . 3.86 - 6.50 ie 68.4 
6. Sott Coke /LTC 2.15 5.00 2.1 132.6 
7. Other Industries 
(a) Captive power 10.00 42 
(b) Brick etc. 26.46 29.00 12.3 47.4 
8. Export : ; 0.11 0.50 0.2 354.5 
9. Collieryconsumption .- , eee ° 4.15 4.00 1.7 (—)3.6 © 
TOTAL 139.23 236.70 100.00 70.0 
(2.15) Or say 
+0.70* 237.00 — 
(9.00) 


a aa eee tne cee nnn nen teens et ae 
Note : Figures in brackets indicate washery middlings, 
*Imported Coal. 


6.100 For the major consumers, steel, power, rail- 
ways, cement and fertilisers, unit consumers have been 
identified, and the norms of consumption adopted take 
into account quality of coal, technology in the con- 
suming units, substitution for and by other forms of 
energy, etc. 

6.101 The ‘Other Industries’ group at 7(b) above 
includes such sectors like, jute, paper, cotton textiles, 
chemicals and bricks, which have an important role 
in economic development and their requirements are 
quality-specific. In the absence of reliable data, a 


growth rate based on past experience has been used 
to estimate their demand. However, an attempt has 
been made to separate the requirement of coal for the 
captive power stations in the critical sectors of ¢*cl, 
cement, fertiliser, etc. which shows a significant step- 
up. 

6.102 While consumption increased annually by 
5.5 per cent during the Sixth Plan, it is expected to 
grow at an annual rate of 11.2 per cent during the 
Seventh Plan. From a consumption level of 139.23 
million tonnes in 1984-85, the increase by the end 


of the Seventh Plan would be 97.47 million tonnes, 
of which 84.69 million tonnes would be accounted by 
six sectors, viz., steel and coke ovens, power, railways, 
cement, fertilisers and soft coke/LTC. Sectorwise 
annual growth rates of consumption are : power— 
14.0 per cent; steel—11.6 per cent; cement—12.2 
per cent; fertilisers—11.0 per cent and soft coke) 
LTC—18.4 per cent. 

6.103 The existing methods of evaluation of dé: 
mand and supply would have to be substantially re- 
fined. Emphasis would have to be laid on more pre- 
cise evaluation of the requirements of the omnibus 
group of ‘Other Industries’ for which the requirements 
have been hitherto assessed adopting overall growth 
rates. A computerised data base would require to be 
established. A separate cell should be created for de- 
. mand-supply management on a continuous basis. 

6.104 Supply : The supply plan envisaged to meet 
the demand derives its rationale from the develop- 
ments that have taken place and the constraints identi- 
fied. Basic objectives to match the supply plan with 
demand are : qualitative requirements of sectoral de- 
mands; identification of geographical location of con- 
sumers in relation to the existing and emerging pro- 
duction centres; and assessment of infrastructure for 
movement (rail, road, MGR, coastal ships, conveyors, 
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etc.) and possible modifications/additions thereto to 
link coal-producing areas with coal consuming cen- 
tres. 

6.105 As the performance of steel plants is sensi- 
tive to quality of coal and availability of right quan- 
tity and quality of prime coking coal may remain cri- 
tical in the foreseeable future, some imports of low 
ash coking coal would be continued. 

6.106 Production Plan : Coal production, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively should meet the de- 
mand after taking into consideration imports and 
stock depletion, In the past, excess of production over 
consumption resulted only in accumulation of stocks, 
blocking unnecessarily scarce financial resources. On — 
the other hand, there may be a crisis in coal avail- 
ability if demand actually picks up beyond the envis- 
aged level and if the production target is finely tuned. 
Keeping this in view, it is considered that a production 
target of 226 million tonnes may be justified against an 
envisaged demand of 237 million tonnes, the gap bet- 
ween demand and production being bridged by using 
pit-Lead stocks and some imports of coking coal, To 
the extent the gap enlarges, coal production can be 
raised by keeping in readiness some mines with ex- 
posed coal by advance removal of over burden. The 
company-wise production plan is given in Table 6.7. 


TABLE 6.7 
Company-wise Production Plan 


Eastern Coalfields Ltd. (ECL) ~ 

. Bharat Coking Coal Co. Ltd. (BCCL) 
Western Coalfields Ltd. (WCL) : 

. Central Coalfields Ltd. (CCL) 

. North-Eastern Coalfields Ltd. (NEC) 


ToTAL : Coal India 
. Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd. (SCCL) 
. TISCO/IISC/DVC 
GRAND TOTAL 
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6.107 During the Sixth Plan, shortfall in production 
targets of ECL and BCCL affected the consumers of 
superior quality non-coking coal and coking coal, 
while SCCL’s poor performance affected a host of 
consumers in the southern region. The major problems 
were law and order and power supply, In the Seventh 
Plan, a high level expert group would look into all 
possible alternatives so that the problem Of power 
supply for coal sector in the eastern region is properly 
tackled. Better welfare and safety measures, control 
of mine floods and dewatering of mines would ensure 
fulfilling of targets in the eastern region. Cooperation 

of the State Government would also be sought to re- 


nes 


(million tonnes) 


Existing | Sanctioned | Projects 
mines projects to be Total 
salictioned 

14.4 16.7 

10.7 14.7 

14.0 48 .2 25.0 

cE ee 40.8 
0.7 . 

50.9 120.4 25.0 196.3 
9.5 10.0 4.5 24.0 
ae = re 
66.1 130.4 29.5 226.0 


OLA A TSS EER NAA A Le TTR SALE OES tet TAS RG Men eee ee a nae 


solve all local problems, The malady that has afflicted 
SCCL is weak management and gross_ indiscipline. 
Steps will be taken to ensure that SCCL functions pro- 
perly. 

6.108 Production of 226 million tonnes as targeted 
gives an annual growth rate of 8.9 per cent during 
the Seventh Plan against 7.2 per cent achieved during 
the Sixth Plan. The task is not formidable in view 
of the investments already made and projected and 
measures taken for strengthening the magazine. The 
main focus will be on augmentation of production from 
mechanised open-cast mines using heavy earthmoving 
machineries like draglines, large capacity shovels and 


dumpers etc. Shares of open-cast and underground 
production by the end of the Seventh Plan would be 
in the region of around 56:44 against 49:51 in the 
Sixth Plan. The emphasis in mining technology and 
systems would be on: 

(a) emphasis on underground mines in order 
that a proper balance of production between 
the open-cast and the underground mines 
could be maintained both in quantitative as 
well as in qualitative terms ; 

(b) modernisation of the conventional bord and 
pillar mining methods for better recovery, 
lower cost of production and improved pro- 
ductivity ; 

(c) the conventional longwall mining methods 
would be continued alongwith the develop- 
ment of highly productive powered support 
faces ; 

(d) development of in-house capabilities for dril- 
ling of shafts and rapid drivage of drifts in 
order to cut down gestation period and eco- 
nomise on costs 5 


(e) development of mine transport systems to 


match the production capacities ; 

(f) improvement in ventilation and environmen- 
tal conditions in underground mines to yield 
higher productivity levels ; _ 

(g) introduction of systems and methods for 
monitoring of different facets of activities in 
the open-cast and underground mines through 

use of modern management tools ; 

(h) extensive introduction of computers for 
achieving better efficiency in planning, de- 

_ signing and operations; and 

(i) adoption of new technologies in open-cast 
mining which would reduce consumption of 
diesel oil in transport through systems based 
on pit-head mobile crushers and belt con- 
veyors. 


6.109 The experience gained in the introduction of 
modern methods of mining by collaborating with ad- 
vanced countries like the UK, France, Germany, 
USSR, Poland and Canada should be utilised to stan- 
dardise mining methods which would suit Indian con- 
ditions. Concerted efforts would require to be made 
for lesser dependence on foreign technologies except 
under specific and complex mining conditions etc. 

6.110 Project implementation and monitoring 
The reasons for delays in implementation of coal pro- 
jects have been identified. The following steps have 
heen taken or are proposed to be taken for expeditious 
completion of projects : 


(i) strengthening the reporting and monitoring 
systems at the area level and company level; 


(ii) delinking of management of project from day- 
to-day production jobs: each project is to be 
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placed under the charge of an independent 
Project Manager ; 

(iii) supervision in implementation of important 
projects by the consultants who prepare the 
project reports ; 

(iv) special cells for acquisition of land required 
for mining projects ; 

(v) regular interaction and close cooperation 
with the State Governments to improve the 
law and order situation ; 

(vi) advance planning for equipment supply; set- 
ting up of adequate workshops and training 
facilities in repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment ; 

(vii) improvement in quality and reliability of 

Feasibility/Project Reports ; r 

(viii) better contract management with private 

parties; and 

(ix) improvement in computer facilities. 

6.111 With these measures, it is expected to com- 
plete during the Seventh Plan all pending projects 
(over Rs. 5 crores) taken, up prior to 1980-81. 
Smaller projects taken up before 1981-82 will be com- 
pleted in 1985-86. Nae 

6.112 Exploration : Related to regionwise, quality- 
wise and sector-wise demand for the period upfo — 
2000, a comprehensive detailed exploration program- 
me for the Seventh Plan has been formulated and is 
given in Table 6.8. 


TABLE 6.8 
Seventh Plan Exploration Programmes 


(thousand metres) 


; Target. 
peste i 1985-90. 
1. Eastern Coalfields Ltd. 498.00 
2. Bharat Coking Coal Co. Ltd. 405.00. 
3. Central Coalfields Ltd. 460.00 
4. Western Coalfields Ltd. 432.09 


5. North Bastern Coalfields Ltd. é ; ‘ 45.00 


Total —Coal India : 1840.00 
6. Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd. 327.00 
TOTAL 2167.00 


6.113 The programme of exploration will be direct- 
ed towards (a) phased conversion of ‘inferred’ and 
“<ndicated’ reserves into ‘proved’ category in relation to 
the perspective of quantitative and qualitative region- 
wise demand for both coking and non-coking coal; 
(b) emphasis on establishing additional reserves to 
supplement depletion of reserves from mines under 
exploitation; (c) creafiont of a shelf of geological 
reports to enable selection of least-cost options; (d) 
extending exploration to the deeper horizons with a 
view to developing mines for meeting requirements of 
coal in the Eighth and subsequent Plans; and (ec) 


modernising drilling and exploration methods by in- 
troducing|pursuing vigorously advanced technologies 
including non-coring drilling, surface and sub-surface 
geo-physical surveys, geo-hydrological investigations, 
geo-engineering and geo-statistical studies, modern 
methods of analysis, interpretation and documenta- 
tion. With specific reference to the formulation of 
Perspective plans, exploration will be carried out for 
preparation of master plans for major coalfields. 
6.114 Productivity : Overall productivity (OMS) 
of CIL would be raised from 0.87 tonne in 1984-85 
to 1.21 tonnes in 1989-90, Ip Singareni, OMS 
would increase from 0.70 tonne to 0.89 tonne. 
6.115 There has been virtual stagnation in the 
Productivity of the underground mines while in the 
Case of open-cast mines the increase in productivity 
has not been commensurate either with the equip- 
ment configuration or the investment made. This has 
been attributed to lower-than-optimum utilisation of 
heavy earth-moving machinery, due to shortage . of 
skilled and/or trained manpower, inadequate work- 
shop and maintenance facilities and spare part sup- 
Plies and slippages in the construction of new  pro- 
jects. The results achieved from some of the mines 
Where advanced technologies like longwall mining 
have been used have also been unsatisfactory. The 
thrusts towards achieving higher productivity levels 
Would be : streamlining the existing facilities for dep- 
loyment of skilled|trained manpower, substantia] im- 
provements in the utilisation of plant and machinery 
and optimisation in the choice of techniques and 
technologies in mining. 
6.116 Infrastructure - To the extent that the pro- 
duction performance of’ raw and washed coal would 
largely depend on the availability of power, special 
attempts are needed to meet the requirement of the 
coal industry through assured and uninterruped 
supply of adequate quantities of power. In particular, a 
Close watch has to be kept on the generation and 
supply of power from the Bengal-Bihar region in gene- 
ral and the DVC grid. Careful planning should 
be carried out to match the requirements of sand, 
timber, explosives. cement and iron and steel, The 
existing mechanisms in coal companies for monitor- 
ing the infrastructural inputs requires to be strength- 
ened, a 
be adopted to avoid 
; ween demand-produc- 
fon-supplies due to fransport bottlenecks, Movement 
of coal by coastal shipping and inland waterways needs 
to be encouraged. Transport of coal by road, 
Which has shown a tendency to increase. would have 
to be controlled. In this regard priority should be 
assigned to the implementation of the pilot scheme 
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A ‘Systems’ approach linking the entire chain | 


under consideration for transportation of coal . by 
Slurry pipelines. ‘Detailed advance planning is neces- 
sary for ensuring timely supplies of plant and wma- 
chinery as well as spares. Close interaction with 
suppliers is to be further improved. Improvement in 
the supply of plant and machinery would be crucial 
to production and productivity as well as costs of 
production in the Seventh Plan. Commensurate with 
the major investments on plant and machinery that 
have already taken place and further envisaged in the 
Seventh Plan, creation of adequate workshop facili- 
ties to meet regional needs would require to be 
given special attention. 

6.117 Steps would also have to be urgently taken 
for reconstruction of Jharia Coalfield, diversion of 
Damodar river etc. to ensure additional supplies of 
coking coal to the steel plants. | 

6.118 Coal quality : There have been a number 
of complaints about quality of coal supplied to con- 
sumers. The problems have been examined by 
Expert Committees, like Fazal Committee (1983) to 
look into the problems of coal supply to power plants, 
Jha Committee (1984) to look into coal supply to 
steel plants, ete. The main problems identified are : 
(1) high ash and low coking propensities in prime 
coking coal supplies to steel plants; (ii) oversized coal 
and presence of extraneous matter in supplies to power 
plants; and (iii) inadequate availability of high-grade 
coal for chemical, cement, glass, pottery industries, 
etc. These are proposed to be handled in the follow- 
ing manner during the Seventh Plan. 


I, During the Sixth Plan, increase in terms 
of energy content was lower than the rate 
of increase in quantity of coal. One reason 
could be difficulties in quality control in 
highly mechanised open-cast mines. 
Greater emphasis will therefore be on better 
mining methods to avoid admixture of over- 
burden with coal during mining. 

2. There have been complaints that the dec- 
lared grade of coal is higher than the coal 
actually mined and supplied. Coal Control- 
ler has now been empowered to re-examine 
and declare the grades. 

3. Even with improved mining methods. 
may not be possible to remove fully ex- 
(rancous matter and supply sized coal. 
Establishment of coal-handling plants with 
continuous system of crushing, sizing. sepa- 
ration of extraneous matter and mechanical 
loading is considered an essential pre- 
requisite to ensure quality of coal Supplies. 
A crash ProgramMe was initiated towards 
the end of the Sixth Plan to instal CHPs. 


it 


While only 63 per cent of total coal despat- 
ches passed through CHPs in 1984-85, this 
would progressively increase to cent-per- 
cent by the end of the Seventh Plan. 

A system of joint sampling both at produ- 
cers’ and consumers’ end with benus and 
penalty clauses may be enforced. 

Quality of coking coal supplies has become 
one of the critical constraints on  satisfac- 
tory performance of the steel plants. AI- 
though the existing steel plants’ blast fur- 
naces were designed to operate with 17+0.5 
per cent ash in coal, acceptable limit has 
now been raised to 19+.5 per cent ash 
in coal. On the other hand, due to deterio- 
ration in quality (ash etc.) in mineable coal, 
inferior coals are now washed which arc 
not according to designed specifications of 
washeries and have resulted in their un- 
satisfactory performance both in quality and 
in quantity. 


The following steps will therefore be taken : 


(i) 


(ii) 


Modifications to the existing washeries to 
ensure optimum utilisation and better qua- 
lity products; 

Taking into account the capacity utilisation 
of washeries, the available capacity is not 
adequate to meet the requirements of washed 
coking coal during the Seventh Plan. The 
situation is critical for prime coking coal. 
Due to deterioration in quality of blendable 
coal, washing of blendable coal is also con- 
sidered necessary. Keeping in view the 
Seventh Plan requirements and beyond, 15 
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new  washeries have been identified as 
follows : 
. No. of Capacity-raw | 
Type of Coal washeries coal (million 
tonnes) 
1. Prime coking 8 19.98 
2. Medium coking 4 6.64 
3. Blendable coking 3 2.13—2:-80 


—— 


6. 


nee ae ee + 


15 28.75—29.42 


“There are divergent views on the economic 
benefits of establishing non-coking coal 
washeries in the country, There is one ex- 
isting wasbery with a capacity of 0.5 million 
tonnes linked to a cement plant. A non- 
coking coal washery is also being set up 
at Bharatpur, Orissa (3.5 million tonnes) to 
supply coal for NALCO captive power 
plants. A detailed study based on field re- 
sults would be carried out to take a final 
view on the matter. 


6.119 Stocking policy ; On the basis of a detailed 
systems analysis of production-despatch-consumption- 
stocks at pit-heads and at the consumers’ end, a 
stocking policy has to be evolved to determine the 
optimal stocks to be maintained at different centres of 
production and consumption to ensure uninterrupted 
supplies to the consumers round the year. This will 
als6 help phasing of rail movement during the slack 
season, 

6.120 Environment : The Seventh Plan envisages 
a major thrust in environmental management. There 
is a backlog of large-scale environmental damage in- 
herited from the past private mine owners. Large 
areas of land are required for development of mines, 
which are mostly agricultural and forest lands, Land 
reclamation after mining thus assumes paramount im- 
portance as land required for mining is an interme- 
diate use and not the end use. There is also the need 
for minimisation of land, air, and water pollution and 
degradation. In the Sixth Plan only a beginning was 
made in environmental management. The following 
steps are proposed for the Seventh Plan : 

(i) establishment of Environmental Protection 
Organisation at different levels and laying 
down environmental guidelines for coal 
mining; 

(ii) setting out a drill for assessment of environ- 
mental impact of new projects and creating 
organisational capability for preparing en- 
vironmental impact assessment reports prior 
to mining; 
identification and assessment of tasks to be 
carried out in the old ‘worked out areas — 
e.g., Jharia and Raniganj coalfields; and 
monitoring of implementation of environ- 
mental protective measures, including land ~ 
reclamation after mining, 

6.121 In all the new projects, an environmental 
management plan is now an integral part of the min- 
ing Feasibility Report/Project Report. 

6.122 Conservation and development : In relation 
to the limited resources of coking coal and none too 
large resources of non-coking coal and the projected 
rapid growth of the coal] industry in the longer pers- 
pective, there is an urgent need to conserve the coal 
resources through : (a) improvement in recoveries in 
mining by appropriate choice of mining technologies, 
and stowing by inert material; (b) reorganisation and 
reconstruction of mines to minimise losses of coal in 
barriers: (c) recovery of coal standing in pillars as 
well as control of mine fires to release coal for ex- 
ploitation; (d) introduction of modern methods of 
beneficiation and fuller utilisation of the different 
fractions; (e) agglomeration of coal fires for, metal- 
lurgical and non-metallurgical uses; (f) appropriate 
modifications in the techniques and technologies cur- 
rently used by the major consumers like power, steel, 


(iii) 


(iv) 


2 
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cement etc. so as to utilise with benefit the coking 
and non-coking coals with less stringent quality speci- 
fications; and (g) adoption of underground gasifica- 
tion technology to win the coal seams which are 
both difficult to mine and have adverse economics. 
6.123 An area which requires urgent consideration 
is the need to promote the use of coal in industry and 
household sectors so as to conserve oil. A specific 
area which is of special importance is the promotion 
of soft coke, particularly in rural and urban areas 
close to collieries, and smokeless fuel to substitute for 


fuelwood and kerosene. This will succeed if the prices 
of soft coke and smokeless fuel are competitive. Sub- 


sidy in this regard would be justified, 

6.124 Coal conservation by underground coal gasi- 
fication : Underground coal gastification, a high tech- 
nology operation, is proposed to be experimented for 
the first time in the country as a measure of conserva- 
tion and development of the coal reserves locked up 
in pillars in shallow abandoned underground mines 
in the eastern region and the large deep-seated re- 
serves in north Gujarat located in the course of oil 
exploration. The ‘in-situ’ north Gujarat reserves which 
are estimated at 63 billion tonnes occur at a depth of 
800 to 1700 metres which is beyond the limits of 
conventional methods of mining in India, While the 
tests and experiments on the underground gasification 
of the coal at shallow depths would be conducted 
under the aegis of the Department of Coal, similar 
Studies on the north Gujarat deposits would be in- 
itiated by the ONGC at a test site under section at 
Mehsana, as | 

6.125 Coal transporiazion by slurry pipelines : 
Movement by rail has been the principal mode of 
transport of coal from mines to consumers, With in- 
creasing load and geographical restrictions of coal 
deposits, constraints of rail movement have been in- 
creasingly felt. Keeping in view a long-term solution 
for movement of coal, coal supply in Slurry form by 
pipelines, especially for power stations, has received 
the attention of the Government from time to time. 
For the Seventh Plan, a 30 kin. long experimental 
project has been identified for implementation. If 
successful and economically viable, the results would 


enable the design and layout of pipelines over longer 
distances, 


6.126 Control of fires in coal seams : There are 70 
major active fires in 40 collieries in BCCL area alone. 
A conceptual plan for dealing with them has been 
prepared by CEMPIL. With actions already taken, 
some of the fires have been extinguished or effectively 
controlled resulting in saving of 35 
prime coking coal. It should he possible to start work 
on all the remaining fire projects in the Seventh Plan 
and control them expeditiously to conserve scarce 
prime coking coal, and check surface subsidence. 


million tonnes of 


6.127 Mining electronics : Introduction of mining 
electronics in the coal sector has been recognised a 
a major thrust area aiming at improvements mainly 
in productivity and safety. A plan has been formulat- 
ed covering the following activities : 

(i) Communication — : i 
(a) Inductive communication system; : 
(b) Intrinsically safe leaky feeders communica- 
tion system; and 
(c) Radio paging system. 
(ii) Safety — . 5 
(a) Telemonitoring systems in gaseous mines: 
and eh 
(b) Sensors/analysers for telemonitoring. 
(iii) Industrial electronics — 
(a) Ash monitoring; 
(b) Automatic personnel counter; and 
(c) Monitoring and control systems for washeri- 
es and CHPs. 

6.128 For implementing the schemes, Planning and 
System Engineering Cell in the coal companies would 
be strengthened. Efforts would be made to develop 
indigenous capabilities to manufacture the equipment. 
In the Seventh Plan, a model electronified mine in 
each coal company should be set up to provide ex- 
perience and training. 

6.129 Financial management : Existing financial 
management and control of the coal sector would re- 
quire a critical review and the Seventh Plan, all out 
efforts would have to be made to introduce the con- 
cept of projectised physical and financial controls 
through resource-based networks to obtain a dis- 
aggregated picture of the projects earning profits or 
substaining losses. Computerisation of financial data 
would greatly enhance the financial controls, 

6.130 Employment : At the end of the Seventh 
Plan, manpower strength of CIL and SCCL may 
show an overall growth of around 2 per cent annually, 
The manpower planning takes into account the tech- 
nological upgradation in winning coal and large-scale 
mechanisation to be pursued, Accordingly, the em- 
phasis would be on improved skills of workers to 
raise productivity levels, Institutional training and 
retraining facilities are provided for in the Plan for 
workers and supervisors, Share of highly skilled wor- 
kers in the total force would g0 up. 


6.131 Safety and welfare : Social security and wel- 
fare measures for the coalmine workers constitute an 
integral part of the coal] development plans, Welfare 
activities include residential housing, water supply, 
educational, medical, recreational facilities, etc. The 
companies would continue to spend adequately on 
such welfare measures. 

6.132 Research and developreat : 
the spillover of 26 schemes from the 
new schemes would be taken 


In addition to 
Sixth: Plan, 25 
up in the Seventh Plan 


It has been decided that R&D schemes will be divided 
into two categories, short-term (5 years) and long- 
term (15 years). In the Seventh Plan, particular 
attention will be paid to four major areas ° produc- 
tion, productivity and safety ; coal beneficiation ; 
coal utilisation and environment and ecology. Some 
of the important projects thar will be taken up are: 
(i) pilot plant for production of coal agglome- 
rate from low-rank low-grade slack coal 
for domestic use ; 
assessment of status and control of under- 
ground coalmine fires ; 
installation of 120 tph modular washery ; 


(ii) 


(ii) 
(iv) 
cuttability and coal dust suppression , 
computerised mine planning for open-cast 
mines ; : 
development of sensors and microprocessor- 
based switching system for intrinsically 
safe power supply for underground mines ; 

(vii) development of smokeless coal block ; 
(viii) introduction of automation system in coal 
preparation plant ; 
introduction of slurry jig for washing fine 
coal ; 
establishment of facilities for pilot plant 
studies on flotation and dewatering of 
products to simulate different alternative 
dewatering systems ; 
correlation of surface subsidence with 
deformation parameter in underground aud 
intervening strata; and 
reclamation and consolidation of worked 
out coalmine sites and improvement of 
environment and ecology through scientific 
land management. 

6.133 The existing set-up for administering, 
implementing and monitoring research activities 
will be revamped to improve the implementation of 
R&D projects and, in this direction, a Standing Scien- 
tific Research Committee has been set up to plan 
and oversee the implementation of R&D projects. 

6.134 Among the other important R&D activities 
in the coal sector are the experimental projects in 
the fields of coal conservativo1 and coal transporta- 
tion. 


(v) 
(vi) 


(ix) 
(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


Lignite 

6.135 At the end of the Sixth Plan (1984-85) 
lignite production in the country was raised to 7.8 
' million tonnes (Neyveli—7.i million tonnes ; Guja- 
rat—0.7 million tonne) from a level of 3.15 million 
tornes in 1979-80, In the Seventh Plan period 
output would be raised tc 15.2 million tonnes (Ney- 


to study the effect of hydro-fracturing of 
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million 
schemes 


veli—13.7 million tonnes; Gujarat-—-1.5 
tonnes). The major lignite development 
included in the Plan are as follows : 


Neyveli 

(i) A second lignite mine which was initially 
sanctioned for 4.7 miilion tonnes was fur- 
ther approved during the Sixth Pian for 
expansion to 10.5 mJlion tonnes to meet 
the requirements of the second TPS. Com- 
missioning of tne mine is expected in 
1990. With an available capacity oi 6.5 
million tonnes from the first mine, the 
total capacity would thus be raised to 17 
million tonnes from the first mine, the 
of 13.7 million tonnes is targeted 1clated 
to the requirement of the downstream units. 
Resulting frem detailed exploration carried 
out, additional reserves have been estab- 
lished in the adjoining area of the first 
mine. To take advantage of them, it is 
proposed to take up expansion of the first 
mine from 6.5 million tonnes to 10.5 
million tonnes. Additional quantity is pro- 
posed to be utilised for power generation. 
While work would commence in this Plan 
on both mining project and downstream 
power units, benefits would accrue in thie 
Eighth Plan pericd. 
Prelim‘nary investigations and studies for 
development of a third lignite mme. 

6.136 Gujarat: Lignite mining is now done 
manually. Mechanisaiion of tie open-cast mine at 
Panandhro for increasinz the production to about 
1.5 million tonnes will be completed in the State 
Sector. The tignite is proposed te be used in a pit- 
head power station. 

6.137 Rajasthan: Preliminary exploration taken 
up in several areas indicated total possible reserves 
of 362 million tonnes and detailed exploraticn work 
taken up in the Sixth Plan will te continued with 
more emphasis on delineating mineable areas for 
developing mine plans for exploitation of lignite for 
use in power stations, Apart from the State Govern- 
ment, several agencies like NLC, MEC, GSI, NGRI, 
CEMPDIL, etc. would continue to be involved in 
the exploration programme. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Coal and Lignite: Plan Outlay 

- 6.138 For the various programmes of develop- 
ment in the coal and lignite sector, a provision of 
Rs. 7400.58 crores has been made in the Central 
outlay of the Plaa. The broad break-up is given 
in Table 6.9. 


TABLE 6.9 
Coal and Lignite . 
(Rs. Crores) 


Central Outlay - 


J. Coal India Limited 6000.58 
2. Singareni Collicries Co. Ltd. 580.00 
3. Noyveli Ligaite Corporation (Mining Sector). 700.00 
4. Research & Development schemes and eXperi- 
meatal projects (Coal gasification and slurry 
transportation) - é ; . : : 120.00 
TOTAL 7400.58 
POWER 


Sixth Plan Review 


6.139 The addition of 14,226 MW in the installed 
dae “ee = Sixth Plan period 
Capacity oi power plants in the Sixth Pla p 
fepresents an hivrease or 49.4 per cent over the 
total installed capacity of 28,448 MW at the beginning 
of the Sixth Pian. Fhere were, however, delays in 
the commissioning of projects, extencing in some 
cases to Several years for reasons varying from poor 
project management to lack of funds. A tendency 
to spread available resources thinly over — several 
projects was also noticed. resulting in slippages of 
Most of such schemes. Gn the other hand, some 
project authorities, . hotadly the National Thermal 
Power Corporation were able {o demonstrate that 
given the appropriate Support in ternis of 
Supply of inputs and availability of funds, thermal 
generating units at new stations could be commis- 
sioned in about 49 months from the time of place- 
ment of order of main equipment. Performance in 
Tegard to the construction of bydel projects remained 
unsatisfactory. 

6.140 The target of installed capacity for nuclear 
power was 690 MWe, out of which 455 MWe was 
achieved with the commissioning of the second unit 
(220 MWe) of Rajasthan Automic Power Station 
in April 1981 and Madras Atomic Power Station 
Onit-I (235 MWe) in installed 
Capacity of nuclear; Power increased to 1095 MWe 
by the end of the Flanic ss 

6.141 The Sixt, Plan did not 
physical targeis fo~ transinissior, 
were fixed on annual basis. In 
the performance wa, 


include specific 
lines but these 
MOst of the years 
“found SOQ per cent of the 
targets. As a result, problems were faced in distriby- 
tion of power, particularly the Central Super- 
thermal power Stations, Integrated Working of the 
power regions was also affected Transmission losses 
marginally increased Not only was the 


and distribution funded inad quately but 


from 


(ransmission 


1 
tnere Was 


timely 
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also diversion of funds to generation projects in the 
State _ sector. 

6.142 In so far as rural electrification is concer- 
ned, while the overall target of electrification of 
villages was exceeded, there was 3 shortfall of 30 
per cent in regard to tho energisation of Irrigation 
pumpsets. The performance of the States varied and 
the shortfalls were considerable in the nor th-eastern 
region, West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, 

6.143 Though one of the foremost tasks of the 
Sixth Plan was to improve the functioning of the 
thermal power stations, the actual results were not 
upto expectations. The Sixth Plan closed with a 
P.L.F. of 50.1 per cent, far below the level of <5.9 
per cent achieved in 1976-77 put higher than the 
P.L.F. of 44.7 per cenit in 1979-80. Attention was - 
concentrated on early stabilisation of 200/210-MWw 
units. Guidelines were iormulated for improving the 
performance of thermal Power plants. These envisa- 
ged reduction in the time taken for planned jnain- 
tenance to bring down the forced outage rate, Efforts 
were also made in improving the coal quality and 
quantity, spare parts availability, operational stan- 
dards and undertaking renovation and modernisation 
of old units. Towards the eid of the Sixth Plan, a 
Comprehensive renovation and modernisation pro- 
gtamme for poorly functioning thermal power plants 
Was approved as a Centrally Sponsored Scheme at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 50C crores. 

6.144 As a result of the slippages in the capacity 
additions, unsatisfactory performance of the thermal 
Stations and partly due to hon-completion of trans- 
Mission lines, the conditions of power shortage 
continued but. the Shortage decreased from 16.1 per 
cent in 1979-80 to 6.] per cent in 1984-85. 


Seventh Plan 


6.145 Capacity additions - 
Planning Commissicn ha 
approvals for addit‘onal 
comprising thermal 24,445 
and nuclear 1.175 MW. 
the installed capacity 


As on 31-3-1985, the 
tt already issued investment 
capacity of 37,677 MW 
MW, hydel 12,087 MW 
The target of additions to 
for the Seventh Plan has been 
fixed at 22,245.25 Mw comprising thermal 15,999 
MW, hydel 5541.25 MW and nuclear 705 MW. The 
regionwise pictare with regard to installed capacity 
at the beginning and likely to be at the end of the 
Seventh Plan js given in Annexure 6.4. A list’ of 
schemes expected te give benefits during the Seventh 
Plan is given in Annexure 6.5 and the cumulative 
installed capacity at the end of the Seventh Plan 
for the States. UTs and the Central 


Sector js in 
Annexure 6.6. 

6.146 Concerted efforts would have fo be made 
at Various levels to @ 


sure that there are no Slippages 


in terms ol ihe capacity benefits as pianned for the 
Seventh Plan from varioys schemes. The following 
aspects would need particular attenuon : 

(a) strengthening ol project planning, investiga- 


tion, design capabilities of the Electricity 
Boards and Corporations ; 
(b) preparation of comprehensive feasioilily 


reports based on realistic estimates ; 
(c) detailed pre-planning of all construction 
activities to be undertaken as soon as the 
project feasibility is established, taking into 
account infrastructural facilities, construc- 
tion techniques, the nature of Cywipment to 
be deployed and perscnnel ; 
extensive use of modern manageiient 
techniques and methods for project plan- 
ning, close monitoring of work in pro- 
gress with timely corrective actions ; 
streamlining of the procedures and docu- 
ments for placement of contiacts anc con- 
tract management; and 

_(f) even flow of funds to a project once taken 

up for construction to be ensured. 

6.147 Equally important is the programme of 
ensuring that che newly commissioned thermal units 
‘are brought to a stable operation at full load as 
quickly as possible, This would require close coop- 
eration between the operating utilities, equipnient 
-manufacturers|supplicrs, plant designers and erection 
commissioning contractors. 

6.148 The oetter way of reducing power shortage 
is by improving the performance of the existing 
power plants. Maximising the utilisation ot available 
generation facilities should thereiore receive the 
highest priority. While the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of reaovation and modernisation of thermal 
power stations would be continued, the mcnitoring 
authorities should ensure that the other stations are 
regularly maintained as per schedule. Close attention 
would have to be paid to the adequate and timely 
availability of maintenance staif, spare parts and 
workshop facilities. 

6.149 The power projects fer a region are cleared 
on techno-economic considerations keeping the 
requirements of the region in view and not necessarily 
of the State in which it is located. Therefore, any 
slippage in the additions 1m any particular State affects 
the other States. A mechanism would have to be 

evolved to ensure that the projects taken up from a 
regional point of view are implemented on time. 

6.150 Generation: The Sixth Plan ended with a 
gross generation of 167 Twh giving an annual growth 
rate of 8.3 per cent on the basis of generation of 
112 Twh in 1979-890. The generation requirement by 
the end of the Seventh Pian ts estimated at 295 Twh, 
rate of 12.1! per cent per 


(d) 


(e) 


yielding a growth annum. 


The material balance in 1989-90 is given in Table 
3.13 of Volume l. 

6.151 Power situation: In the Sixth Plan power 
shortage ranged from 12.6 per cent in 1980-81 to 
about 6.1 per cent in 1984-85. Given the generation 
of 295 Twh in 1939-90, the energy demand in the 
country will be fully met. However, the system will 
not be able to meet the peak demand to a small 
extent and demand management will have to resorted 
to by staggering holidays, working hours, rostering 
agricultural pumpsets, etc. Increasing basc-load capa- 
city may not provide the most economical solution 
to the problem of peaking shortage, answer to which 
has to be sought in hydel back-up, petroleum. based gas 
turbines or new technologies which enable coalbased 
generating units with quicx stop,start capability. 

6.152 The above assessment is based on the 
assumption that the projects will be implemented on 
time and the generating stations will perform as per 
norms as adopted for the Sixth Five Year Plan. 

6.153 Since the power position will vary from region 
to region and from year to year, advance action will 
have to be taken to identify the deficiencies in the trans- 
mission system so that surplus power from a State 
or region can be traasferred to a deficit area. 


6.154 Hydro power: A recent assessment of 
hydro-electric potential has been discussed — earlier. 
The hydel-thermal mix which was 40 : 60 at the end 
of the Fifth Plan, was at the end of the Sixth Plan | 
33.7: 66.3 and is likely to be 30.7: 69.3 at the 
end of the Seventh Plan. Optimisation studies on 
long-term power planning reveal that without ade- 
quate hydel back up, the overall cost of meeting 
the power demand is more expensive. It would 
therefore be necessary to take corrective mreasures 
during the course of the Seventh and successive Plans 
towards a better hydel-thermal balance. 

6.155 A study in the Planning Ccmuinission of the 


faydel projects commissioned in the S:xth Plan has 


revealed that the average gestation period of the 
hydel projects increased. With a view to ensuring 
timely implementation of such projects in future the 
following steps would be required : 

(a) better assessment of geological and envi- 

ronmental factors ; 

(b) strengthening of construction agencies in 
terms of equipment, organisation, technical 
know-now and skilled manpower ; 
deployment of optimal equipment, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, for vari- 
ous activities ; 
arranging on lease basis large and costly 
machinery for construction agencies ; and 

(e) regular flow of funds. 
6.156 Upratine renovation of hydro-electric 
stations: A power stations com- 


(c) 


(d) 


and 


power number Of 


missioned during the pre-iindependence period have 
been delivering output lower than rated value. 
Most of these machines have already cutlived their 
normal life and require either replacement or reno- 
vation. Some of the power stations commissioned 
during the 1970s also have inbuilt design problems, 
especially with bituminous windings. On the other 
hand, the power stations commissioned during the 
early years were conservatively designed and have 
certain inbuilt cagacity reserves either in the turbines, 
generator or excitor. The desigr: and manufacturing 
‘practices for hydro-electric equipment have since 
undergone a vast change. With improvement in the 
quality of materials used in the manufacture of these 
equipments, it is now possible to design more com- 
pact generating units to obtain higher output. It is, 
therefore, proposed to take advantage of the extra 
Margins, wherever available, to uprate the oid 
machines under renovation making use of the latest 
technology. An additional capacity of 858 MW is 
possible in this manner, Since such additions can 
be achieved at an economical: cosi, such schemes 
will receive priority in the Seventh Plan. 

6.157 Small hydel : Though attention began to 
be focussed on small hydro. units from the mid- 
sixties in the context of electrifying the isolated hill 
areas, especially in the Himalayan region, the pro- 

_ gtess made has been tardy. [he potential of small 
hydel is reported to be about 5000 MW out of 
Which the installed capacity is only 158 MW. The 
projects under cunstruction total 130 MW. Several 
schemes are under investigation. Small hydel pro- 
jects need to be given an emphasis because of 
increasing cost of power supply from the grid system. 
Small hydels can alsu provide economic power supply 
to rural and remote locations in g Cecentralised 
Manner, Rural cooperatives should be encouraged 
to own them and Where. needed they should be provi- 
ded with concessional finance, Ar Present, many of 
these projects take five to eight years tO complete. 
The costs and constructio) time should be further 
reduced through the adoption of simplified design 


and construction features and provision of standar- 
dised equipment. 


6.158 Central sector: Ai the beginning of the 
Sixth Plan. the foral instal/eg capacity in the Central 
Sector excluding Nuclesr Power was 2759.5 MW. 
The capacity increased to 5662.5 MW by the end 
of the Sixth Plan. The share of the Central Sector 


in the total installeg capacity rose’ from 9.7 per 
cent in 1979-80 to 13.3 per 


hee cent in 1984-95. 
° aan 7 : 24 : 

This percentage will further Increase to 22.4 per 

cent if the additional Capacity 


ue envisaged is com- 
missioned during the Play Period, 


: ° Imbalances ave 
been noticed in the Operations es have 


of the Central] thermal 
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_ achieving 10,000 MWe by th 


and hydel power stations. In several cases, the trans- 
mission lines were either not ready or now adequate 
to transmit the power to the concerned States. 
There were also instances when the States through 
which the transmission lines run could not cocperate 
in the evacuation of power to other States. In other 
words, the Central projects have not been able to 
operate as an integral part of the regional power 
system, Some Eleciricity Beards have net also 
promptly cleared the bills fer the power purchased ; 
the tariff rates fixed by NTPC or NHPC have been 
questioned. To solve the problem of evacuation of 
power, it is now proposed to lay HVDC transmission 
lines to the beneticiary States. This. is obviously 
going to be costly when superimposed on the existing 
transmission network or more costly than the invest- 
ment required to strengthen the existing system. 
These developments were not foreseen. While it is 
true that the commissioning of the Central Sector 
projects has brought great relief in alleviating the 
power shortage conditions in a region, the objective 
of the Central Sector supplementing and strengthen- 
ing the regional power system is not being fulfilled 
to the desired extent. The role of Such projects 
needs to be reviewed and discussed with the consti- 
tuent States in the power region ; otherwise there 
are dangers of investments in such projects not 
being fully utilised. , 

6.159 Nuclear power: Out of the total installed 
power capacity in the country as on 31-3-1985, 
nuclear power constituted 2.6 per cent. Its share in 
the total electricity generation in 1984-85 was 2.4 
per cent. 

6.160 India is one of the six countries in the 
world after the USA, USSR, UK, France and Canada 
whic can design, construct, commission and operate 
a nuclear station all on its own. Almost 88 per 


cent of the cost of an Indian nuclear reactor now 
represents local costs. 


6.161 The Department of 


Atomic Energy has 
prepared a Nuclear Power 


Profile which aims 
© end of the century. 
One of the disadvantages, at present, is the very long 
time taken to complete such projects. It the Period 
could be compressed, nuclear power wil] emerge as 
a viable alternative source compared to other forms, 

6.162 In the Seventh Plan, commissioning — of 
MAPP TI and two units of 235 MWe at Narora are 
envisaged. Work on the Kakrapar project will be 
continued with a view ft commission the project 
In 1990-91 and 1991-92. The Seventh Plan outlay 
also includes Provision for four new units of 235 
MWe each to he commissioned in the Eighth Plan, 
They will be set up in units of 


| | . two at Rawatbhata 
in Rajasthan and Kaiga in Karnataka. Presently the 
four units fal] short of the number required — to 


achieve the target of 10,000 MW by the end of 
2000. Depending on the progress made in the 
construction of the sanctioned projects, provision of 
funds for additional units may have tc be made. 
Work on design of the next higher size of 500 MW 
has been provided for and will be expedited. 

6.163 Captive power generation : By the end of 
the Sixth Plan, the installed generating capacity in 
captive power stations was about 4190 MW. This 
might increase by about 2866 MW by the end of 
the Seventh Plan. in addition, a number of smail 
diesel generating sets have been instajled in places 
which are experiencing acute power shortage. The 
data regarding such capacity is not available. The 
net generation from non-utility power station was 
8.8 Twh in 1982-83 and is expected to reach 13.5 
Twh in 1989-90. 

6.164 The policy regarding captive power plants 
needs to be reviewed. In view of the power shortage, 
particularly in regard to peaking power, power- 
intensive industries should be discouraged. Wher- 
ever these are necessary in the public interest they 
must have captive power stations to meet their 
requirements fully. Fertiliser and other plants which 
have expensive equipment, sensitive to power fluctua- 
tions, should also be allowed to have their own 
power supply. in respect of other industrial units, 
instead of allowing small-sized diesel sets, they 
should be encouraged to set up jomtly reasonably 
sized thermal power stations, particularly in those 
afeas where the power shortage conditions are likely 
to continue for a long period. Not only this will 
be more economical but will also give relief to the 
Electricity Boards. 

6.165 Transmission and distribution : The Plan 
provision includes associated transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities corresponding 1o the additions of 
22,245.25 MW expected in the Seventh Plan. It 
would also be necessary to take advance action on 
some lines keeping in view the additions to capacity 
maturing in the early part of the Eighth Plan. With 
a view to improving the performance of the power 
system with reference to voltage profile stability 
and transmission losses, the outlay includes provision 
for deployment of reactive compensation equipment. 
The outlay provides for modernisation and compu- 
terisation of the Load Despatch Centres and estab- 
lishment of National Load Despatch Centre. Given 
the expansion of the power system, action will also 
be initiated in improving the communication §facili- 
ties. 

6.166 Integrated power systein 
generation, capacity additions and power — systems 
has proceeded on the assumption that the power 


systems in each region would operate in close integra- 
tion and power would be exchanged between systems 


Planning — tor 


well-defined vonirol philosophies like 


conforming to well established principles which 
would lead to optimal operation of the integrated 


system. While facilities have been established and 
are also being strengthened, the problems of  inte- 
grated operation of the regional systems have not 
been resolved, Basically the States in a region have 
to agree to a common operating frequency and other 
maintenance 
of reserves, load management by under-frequency 
relay schemes, merit order of backing down of gene- 
ration during olf-peak hours etc. The main issues 
that need resofution in this reagrd are : 

(a) principles of assessing the benefits and 
cost of integrated operation and distributing 
them equitably among the constituent sys- 
tems; 

(b) joint conceptualisation of an operation and 
control philosophy by all partners in inte- 
grated operation and translating it into 
practice; and 

(c) devising proper commercial agreements for 
inter-State exchanges of power with incen- 
tives for optimising power generation at 
regional level. . ; 

6.167 Since the idea of Regional Electricity 
Authority suggested by the Committee on Power 
has not found favour with many States, the alterna- 
tive proposals made for power exchange, pool should 
be discussed and suitable arrangements finalised. Not 
only there are economies to be achieved in an inte- 
grated power system but also there would be secu- 
rity and reliability in the availability of power, 

6.168 National power grid: Gradual progress has 
been made towards establishment of a National 
Power Grid. Today there is an extensive network 
totalling about 1,45,000 circuit kms. which include 
about 4000 circuit kms. of Jines operating at 400 KV, 
whereas in 1950 there were hardly 10,000 circuit 
kms. of high voltage lines of 66 KV and above. A 
distinct feature of power development after inde- 
pendence was a continuous growth of system inter- 
connections giving rise to an electric grid in each 
State. In the 1960s the area of coordination was 
extended from State level to regional level and the 
country was demarcated into 5 power regions. With 
the provision of loans by the Central Government 


the States were encouraged to construct inter-State 


lines and in some cases inter-regional tie lines. With 
the further additions to capacity and the establish- 
ment of Central power generating stations the inter- 
connections between the States and the regions were 
strengthened, A number of transmission schemes 
are on hand and some others are proposed to be 
taken up for effective inter-connections of the power 
regions. The aim is to connect all the power regions 
by the end of the Seventh Plan, The desirability of 


having a single organisation to own and operate 
the essential elements of the national grid needs to 
be urgently considered. However, the — successful 
Operation of the national grid will depend on achiev- 
ing integrated operations of the power regions. The 
problems encountered in achieving this objective 
have been discussed in the previous paragraphs. 

6.169 Rural electrification: At the end of the 
Sixth Plan around 64 per cent of the villages were 
electrified and about 47.5 per cent of the total po- 
tential of 120 lakh pumpsets were energised. In 
the Seventh Plan it is proposed to electrify 1.18 lakh 
villages and 23.9 lakh pumpsets. Most of the bal- 
ance potential is in the North-Eastern Region and 
in the States of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, West Ben- 
gal, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan. in these 
States special measures may have to be taken to 
achieve the targets. 


6.170 There are about 10,000 villages which are 
at considerable distance from the power grids 
and it will be economical to provide electrical energy 
to many such places through alternative sources of 
energy. In this regard the Rural Electrification Cor- 
poration and the Department of Non-Conventional 
Energy Sources should work out a joint strategy for 
implementation. ; 

6.171 The detailed Statewise targets for village 
electrification and energisation of pumpsets are given 
in Annexures 6.7 and 6.8. 

6.172 Organisational structure: The type of prob- 
lems and the magnitude of tasks that the State Elec- 
tricity Boards are called upon to perform are totally 
different from what they were about 6—g years 
ago. It is necessary in the light of past experience 
to identify the weaknesses and strengths of each 
Electricity Board, where necessary through compe- 
tent Consultants in the very first year of the Seventh 
Plan. Necessary restructuring of the Boards as may be 
tevealed from such Study should be carried out. 
Unless this js done, the achievements are — pot 
likely to be commensurate with the investments 
made. The Electricity Boards are financially weak 
and there is a limit to which tariff can be raised 
to cover the escalations of cost and time over-runs. 
mounting T&D losses, huge inventories and exces- 
Sive manpower. 

6.173. Coal quality: There 
terna] to the Working of the St 
These are supply of quality 
tation. With some effort on the part of the coal mines. 
umproving quality should not be an insurmountable 
problem. Even the extra investment required to im- 
prove the quality of coal will be much less than the 
financial gains from the improved king of the 


ate Electricity Boards. 
coal and its transpor- 


P's % . 
VVeu Wry 


thermal stations. In the Sixth Plan it was also ob- 


are other factors ex- . 


14s 


served that several stations had precarious stocks of 
coal, some having as low stocks as for one|two days. 


Since the power stations will be consuming almost 
51 per cent of the total coal production, the aspect 
of coal transportation needs to be studied with re- 
gard to all alternatives and a dependable solution 
found. Thermal power stations should have arrange- 
ments to stock coal for 4-6 weeks. 

6.174 Training: The experience of the Sixth Plan 
has clearly indicated the need for adequately train- 
ed manpower for planning, design, construction and 
operation of sophisticated power systems. So far 
proper emphasis has not been placed. on the train- 
ing of operating personnel in load despatch opera- 
tions, load management and in powers system stabi- 
lity analysis. Similarly, there is need for training of 
personnel required for hydro-electric power stations. 
Training is not only necessary at the induction level 
but also during the course of career of each worker 
and officer. Refresher courses would need to be or- 
ganised in various disciplines and for personnel at 
different levels, with particular reference to the 
latest developments in technology and experience 
in operations of power stations and systems. 


6.175 An assessment of the existing training faci- 
lities has been carried out and the number of people 
required to be freshly trained has also been deter- 
mined. Disciplines in which refresher courses will be 
necessary have also been identified. At the time of 
clearance of each project, the requirement of train- 
ing should be decided and suitable provisions made. 

6.176 It would be necessary for the State Electri- 
city Boards to set up their own training establish- 
ments. Power Engineers Training Society will need 


‘to be expanded and to provides course Materials to 


the training centres of the State Electricity Boards. 
The other institutes, like the Power Systems Training 
Institute and the Hot Line fraining Institute, will also 
have to grow. It may be necessary to have specialised 
institute for training of personnel in 
and operation of hydel projects. A need.has also 
been felt for setting up at national level a staff 
training college or institute with special emphasis 
on Management training for senior personnel work- 
ing in the electricity organisations. 

6.177 Technology: There is no proposa] at pre- 
sent to put up thermal units beyond 500 MW capa- 
city during the next 57 years. While technologies 
employed by the various manufacturers in the field 
of thermal, hydro and PoWer systems, by and large, 
compare adequately with those being used in the 
advanced countries, there are a number of areas 
needing improvement, which would have to be look- 
ed into and necessary steps taken to update 


techno- 
logy in these areas, 


construction | 


ered 


6.178 Hydel manufacturing capacity in the coun- 
ry will have to be modified for manufacturing unit 
izes higher than 165 MW capacity. Indigenous sup- 
liers should equip themselves adequately in the 
€sign and manufacturing technologies required for 
eversible hydro units. Manufacturing capability for 
abrication of bulb type generating units needs also 
» be set up. Facilities for model testing of turbine 
unner require to be increased. Similarly, new me- 
hods of design of runner blade profiles by computer 
ided software systems need to be adopted. Site 
ests of the turbines for efficiency, output end cavi- 
ation should be arranged by acquiring proper test- 
ng imstruments. Indigenous suppliers will bave to 
pdate the technology relating to insulation system, 
esign of sub-components and auxiliary equipment. 
6.179 On a review of the problems faced by thie 
hermal power station authorities, it is felt that tech- 
ological modifications are required in the fields of 
astrumentation equipment and systems, automation 
n operation, control and data acquisition, design 
nd material specifications for boiler tubes, coal 
nills, etc. Know-how may have to be acquired for 
he manufacture of equipment like power type boil- 
rs for high ash coal, hydrogen cooled stators, gravi- 
netric coal feeders, ignitors which can burn coal 
lirectly, flame scanners of reliable design suitable 
or Indian coal, fluidized bed combustion boilers for 
arge units, drum-type coal pulverisers designed for 
lirect firing, etc. 

6.180 One of the serious lacunae is the absence of 
shecks during manufacture and construction. Qua- 
ity assurance system at all important levels will have 
o be introduced. 

6.181 Research and developinent: The R and D 
ictivities in the power sector have been confined 
nainly to applied research in the field of transmission 
ind distribution and testing of transmission and dis- 
ribution equipment. ‘The process of power develop- 
nent calls for progressive adoption of sophisticated 
‘echnologies to enhance the effectiveness of operations 


ind reduce the costs. Accordingly, R and D efforts | 


will be intensified to cover the entire spectrum of 
yperations in the power sector. 
The main emphasis would be towards : 
(a) improvement in efficiency of 
plant and equipment: 
(b) coal beneficiation; 
(c) development of fluidised bed combustion 
technology enabling utilisation of inferior 
grades of coal for power generation; 
(d) wider use’ of computers and microproces- 
sors and development of software; 
size hydro-electric 


generating 


(e) development of smal! 
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generating sets sultable for medium and 
micro hydel projects; 
(f) involvements of academic institutions in 


research programmes; 
(g) reduction of T & D losses; and 
(h) conservation. 

6.182 In order to achieve the above goals, test- 
ing facilities would be expanded. R and D activities 
in new and emerging technological areas, such as, 
MHD and HVDC would be continued. The role of 
Central Power Research Institute will be enlarged 
so that its activities conform more closely to the 
country’s power programme. National Thermal Po- 
wer Corporation will establish a R and D labora- 
tory mainly to serve as a support to their enlarged 
Operations. Central Board of Irrigation and Power 
will extend its activities to applied research relating 
to failure analysis in thermal power plants. In ad- 
dition, research activities connected with power 
sector will also be carried on by the BHEL, other 
electrical manufacturing units, Electrica! Research 
and Development Association, Bhabha Atomic Re- 
search Centre and others. 

6.183 Performance of the State Electricity Boards: 
There is a need for putting the financial perform- 
ance of the State Electricity Boards (SEBs) on a 
sound footing. Many of the Boards have not been 
able to avoid commercial losses (gross operating sur- 
plus less depreciation less interest due) which have 
been increasing over time. At the start of the Sixth 
Five Year Plan it was estimated that commercial 
losses of the Boards in the Plan period would be 
about Rs. 4400 crores. The Boards were expected 
to mobilise resources of the order of Rs. 3500 cro- 
res to reduce the losses. According to the latest 
assessment, the anticipated losses in the Sixth Plan 
period are expected to be about Rs, 4500 crores (ex- 
cluding subsidy). Thus the commercial losses have 
not shown any reduction. The projected estimates of 
reduction in losses in the Sixth Plan period could 
not be achieved in spite of the mobilisation of addi- 
tional resources to the tune of Rs. 5200 crores due 
to shortfall in revenue receipts and increase in ope- 
rating costs. 

6.184 In the Seventh Five Year Plan period it is 
estimated that the commercial losses might further 
increase to about Rs. 11,757 crores (excluding sub- 
sidy) at 1984-85 rates. This is sizeable increase and 
the SEBs would need to take vigorous steps to eli- 
minate these losses or to bring them down substan- 
tially. The Board would have to take measures to 
improve their project implementation and to ensure 
better utilisation and maintenance of their plants, to 
staff 


i. 


and 
tariff in 


maintenance 


readjust their 


contro] their Opel ational. 
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lation to the costs of operation. Many of the Boards meeting their depreciation and interest charges. This 
which show high losses, have high proportion of amendment has come into force wef. 1-4-1985. 
sales to the agricultural sector for which the tariff Planning Commission would be monitoring the im- 
rates are also very low. Some of the Boards receive plementation of this amendment. In any case, sub- 
subvention/subsidy from the State Governments to | stantial revision’ of tariffs will be necessary to pve 
cover the losses incurred by them on rural electri- impetus to conservation of a highly capital-intensive 
fication. The States have however agreed to reduce product that electricity is. The Boards also need to 
the losses by Rs. 7000 crores during the plan period. mobilise resources if the power programme is to be 
6.185 An important development with regard to successfully implemented. 


the performance of the SEBs in the Seventh Plan 
period is the recent amendment to the electricity 
(Supply) Act 1948 which has stipulated for the first Outlay 


time that the Boards should earn a return of at least 6.186 The Seventh Plan outlay is summarised in 
= per cent on their net fixed assets employed after Table 6.10. 
TABLE 6.10 4 
(Rs. crores) 
ee en ee ae es eee 
No. 
ee ee eH or Sie oe, leg 5 6° 3 
Reet ee kee ee 13254..67 54.92 7993.04 21302 .63 | 
2, Transmission & Distribution : : : é 6779 .66 424.34 1994.00 9198.00 
3. Rural Electrification ; ; : , : : 2091 .95 16.05 5 2108.00 F 
4. Renovation and Modernisation : : : ae fs 392 .06 27.85 552 .00 971.91 
5. Miscellaneous : : : ; ‘ : ‘ 2 168.42 . 12.00 512 .50 692.92 — 
Petre see eit py, Set a 69 22686.76 "535.16 11051.54 -34273.46* 
~~ *Excludes outlays for NEC, special projects Agriculture (REC’s share), Rural Co-operatives and System Improvement Schemes. 
NEW AND RENEWABLE SOURCES OF of 4 lakhs biogas units during the Sixth Plan. The 
ENERGY actual expenditure was Rs. 81.13 crores and the 
. number of biogas plants installed was 3,55,889. It 
Review of the Sixth Plan is estimated that there are about 15 million house- 
holds with the requisite number of cattle which can 
6.187 During the Sixth Plan, major initiatives set up family-size biogas plants. ; 
were taken to develop new and renewable sources 6.189 Major constraints in extending the biogas — 
of energy. The Commission on Additional Sources programme are shortages in cement and steel, avail- 
of Energy was established in 1981, and the Depart- ability of land for installation of these plants and— 
ment of Non-conventional Energy Sources in 1982, scarcity of water as feedstock. Other problems in- } 
both at the Central level. The main focus has been clude poor gas generation at low temperature in hill 
on research and development, demonstration and areas and during winter months. The Ferrocement_ 
the setting up of pilot projects in areas where tech- digestor and the Ganesh model developdd and tested 
nology had the potential to become commercially recently should help in extension of the programme, 
viable. Against the approved Sixth Plan outlay of since these new models require much Jess cement and 
Rs. 100 crores, the actual expenditure during this Steel, ; : 
sg Was Rs. 161.7 crores. Some of the areas of 6.190 The setting up of community and institu- ; 
oth ai d a SAL bo + iy een | i 
ee Whe Gases elgg aescrtbed be- tional biogas plant (CBPIBP) was taken up syste~ — 
: Tgy (biogas and biomass), solar matically since 1983-84. Duting the Sixth Plan. an — 
thermal energy and solar photovoltaics; wind energy, outlay of Rs. 4 crores with a target of 10C CBP} 


DAP and other renewable energies. IBP units was approved. However, a majority of the 


plants installed were institutional biogas plants which 

Be Saray age Cs Fra in tes and private institutions. 
; “ : . lOmMmaSS productior -OnV 107 ¢ ihe 

6.188 (a) Biogas : The National P wipe aa : thy TE PHN Ai eth: 
lisation : In view of the significant use of fuel-wood, 


gas Development was sanctioned as a Central Sector whinh $ 
Ve aes Te Ctor which is bound to continue. as also the possibli 
Scheme with an outlay of Rs. 50 crores and tarset . | possiblity of 


roject on Bio- 


using wood for energy through wood gasification, — 


> 


etc., there is a clearly identified need to grow bio. 
mass of alj types under different agro-ecological con- 
ditions, and be able to optimaily convert and use it. 
Accordingiy, three biomass research centres were 
set up in different agro-climatic regions, Surveys of 
indigenous biomass resources introduction of exotic 
varieties; the genetic, physiological and other aspects 
of such plants, and dissemination of information 
have been started under this programme. 


Solar Thermal Energy 

- 6.192 General awareness has been created in the 
country regarding the usefulness of various — solar 
thermal energy devices and systems. During the Sixth 
Plan, an expenditure of Rs. 12.60 crores was in- 
curred in this area. The physical achievements in- 


15] 


clude setting up about 2,000 solar thermal systems - 


and the sale on subsidised basis of about 30,000 
solar cookers. . 

6.193 Scientific and technological competence for 
R and D has been developed relating to different 
types of solar thermal systems and devices. A ma- 
jor constraint in the expansion of this area is the 
high initial capital cost. The solar thermal energy 
centre, which was started in the Sixth Plan. is now 
operational. 


Solar Photovoltaics (SPV) 

6.194 In solar photovoltaic systems, solar energy 
is converted directly into electricity. A serious obs- 
tacle to be overcome is the high initial capital cost 
compared to conventional power. In the systems 
developed in the country, the cost is about Rs. 100 
per peak watt. This has to be reduced by a factor 
of three to four through breakthroughs in technology 
if SPV is to become economically viable over a wide 
range of applications. 

6.195 During the Sixth Plan, Rs. 14.9 crores was 
spent on this programme. A wide-ranging program- 
me of R and D in the area of SPVs has been ini- 
tiated with a view to reducing costs, improving pro- 
duction technologies. A production base for photo- 
voltaic systems has been created in two public sec- 
tor undertakings—Central Electricity Authority and 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited. Solar pumps for 
drinking water supply and irrigation and photovoltaic 
street lighting in villages, were installed for demonstra- 
tion and extension programme under a_ National 
Solar Photovoltaics Energy Development Programme 
(NASPED). 


Wind Energy 
6.196 Although windmills have been known for 
se. cral centuries, it was only during the last decade 


< 


that sufficient advances have been made in _ this 
field in the developed countries in the design and 
development of cost-effective windmills for power 
generation. Wind-pumps for irrigation and drinking 
water have also been developed in some develuping 
countries, including India. Wind energy potential is 
Site-specific. 

6.197 During the Sixth Plan, an outlay of Rs. 1.5 
crores was provided against which an expenditure 
of Rs. 3.32 crores was incurred. The programme 
included development and demonstration of wind 
pumps for irrigation and drinking water. Against 
1385 targeted wind pumping mills, about 1000 were 
installed under demonstration programmes. Small 
wind battery chargers have also reached a degree of 
technological maturity, but considerable technologi- 
cal development is still required for large-scale wind- 
electric generation in the country. 


Micro-hydel Systems 

6.198 Power from micro-hydel projects which can 
provide renewable energy for rural needs in a decen- 
tralised manner remains largely untapped in the 
country so far, especially from small streams and 
canal droppings. During the Sixth Plan, efforts to 
set up the necessary R and D base were initiated by 
establishing the Alternate Hydro Energy Centre at 
Roorkee with Central Government funding, for 
developing technologies for tapping low head and 
low-capacity micro-hydel potential. A small demons- 
tration programme was also taken up during the 
Sixth Plan. | 


Improved Chullahs 

6.199 The thermal efficiency of traditiona] chul- 
lahs ranges from 2 to 10 per cent (average 6.1 per 
cent) whereas the thermal efficiency of improved 
chullahs ranges from 14 to 25 per cent. Considering 
that about 120 million tonnes of fuel wood are con- 
sumed for cooking annually. the saving of fuel wood 
from introduction of improved chullahs would be 
enormous. Besides energy conservation and_preser- 
vation of forest cover, the programme also provides 
many tangible environmental benefits like pollution 
control, relief from health hazards and improvement 
in the quality of life, especially in the rural areas. 
8.12 lakhs improved chullahs were installed in 
Sixth Plan against the target of 5 lakhs. 


the 


Draught Animal Power (DAP) 

6.200 DAP in India is derived from a livestock 
population of about 80 million, of which 70 million 
are bullocks and 8 million are buffaloes, DAP would 
continue to play a key role especially in the rural 
areas, for a long time to come. Improvements in 
various implements and technologies utilised in animal- 
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driven systems would clearly yield significant benefits, 
The groundwork has been laid for a Centre of Animal 
Energy, for organising and coordinating such pro- 
grammes. 


Other Renewable Energies 

6.201 Other renewable energy sources on which 
R&D efforts have been initiated in the Sixth Plan 
include: chemical sources ef energy; hydrogen storage 
and utilisation; geothermal energy; and ocean energy. 
A demonstration programme was organised for 10 
battery-powered vehicles of 1 tonne each, A special 
cell has been set up at IIT, Madras for development 
of ocean thermal conversion technology (OTEC) and 
working out details for setting up of a 1-MW OTEC 
Plant. Substantial progress was made in the deve- 
lopment of MHD project through the special facilities 
at the project site in Trichi and installation of plant 
and machinery required for the pilot plant operation. 


SEVENTH PLAN 


Approach 
6.202 The main objectives during the Seventh Plan 
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would be to encourage the development and accelera-_ 


ted utilisation of renewable energy sources wherever 
they are technically and economically viable; to im- 
prove the access to, and availability of, renewable 
decentralised energy sources, particularly for the rural 
population; to contribute towards balanced rural and 
urban development, and development of backward, 
hilly and tribal areas by enabling the use of locally 
available decentralised renewable energy sources; and 
to reduce environmental degradation resulting from 
deforestation. To achieve these objectives, it is pro- 
posed to. support intensive R & D for development 
of indigneous technologies; Organisation of a large 
number of demonstration projects for promotion of 
awareness and testing of systems in field conditions, 
creation of demand through Government literven- 
tions, including appropriate financial incentives; in- 
volvement of State level and voluntary agencies in 
various aspects of these new energy sources; and 
overcoming socio-cultural constraints through educa- 
tion, extension and training. 


Research and Development (R&D) 

6.203 Research and Development or renewable 
sources of energy in the developed countries have 
mainly concentrated on fundamental concepts and 
Processes materials (Properties, technology, use), 
systems, etc, While these are of value 
for the Indian Programme. 
also take into 


Sub- 
and relevance 
our R & D efforts must 
account specific operational and field 
conditions where these renewable energy sources have 


to be largely built, operated and maintained on a 


decentralised basis. R & D efforts must therefore aim 
at improvement of process and cost reduction which 
are related to local conditions, resources and skills 
and are location-specific. 

6.204 The focus of R & D on renewable energy 
sources would be to organise a large-scale end-to-end 
programme for the design, development, testing, de- 
monstration and commercialisation of renewable 
energy technologies; the objectives would be to cut 
costs and improve operational performance so as to 


make these technologies increasingly competitive 
vis-a-vis existing conventional energy alternatives, 


For this, existing institutions would be strengthened 
and a mission-oriented approach adopted. 

6.205 Incentives and assistance would be provided 
to industries in the public and private sectors for 
developing new and improved energy technologies, 
when such innovations are in the public interest, but 
cannot be accomplished cither in a timely manner or 
through industry action alone. Public financial com- 
mitment would, however, be kept to a minimum and_ 
would be initiated in those key areas where private | 
investment is not forthcoming. 

6.206 Major R & D thrust areas during the 
Seventh Plan would include: cost reduction in family- 
size biogas plants by at least 25% of the present 
basic price and increasing gas production at low tem-_ 
peratures; R & D efforts in solar photo-voltaics focus- 
sing on developing new materials or bringing about 
quantum reduction in SPV costs; R & D in wind 
energy On superior pump systems suitable for low 
wind speed and deep well pumping, and on indigenous 
development of wind  generatioa systems. Biomass 
research studies would be mainly concerned with selec- 
tion of species with higher adaptability, nitrogen 
fixing ability and for multiple use, In microhydel 
systems, R & D efforts would aim at developing control 
systems, microprocessors, and civil engineering techno- | 
logy for low and ultra low head microhydel systems. — 

6.207 All these research activities would be closely — 
linked with prototype development and_ industrial ~ 
production on the one hand, and field performance on 
the other, so as to bring about all round reduction in — 
costs and improved operational] performance in rene- 
wable energy technologies systems. 


Creation of Demand through Economic Measures 
6.208 A major constraint in large-scale utilisation 
of renewable energy systems is their high initial 
capital cost. The costs of solar. wind or biomass 
devices are considerably higher than that of installing 
alternatives based on conventional fuels, This becomes 
a deterrent to most potential users of renewable 
energy systems in our country where capital is rela- 
tively scarce and individual earnings are not high, The 


low level of production, in turn, inhibits cost reduction 
that may to some extent be achieved through a larger 
volume of production. The problem of high cost of 
renewable energy systems has to be overcome through 
intensive efforts of technology development, materials 
and manufacturing innovation. However, fiscal and 
other economic measures would also have an important 
role in the creation of demand of renewable energy 
technologies. In this context, pricing of conventional 
energy to the users does not always reflect the real 
cost of introducing and distributing them. A compre- 
hensive system of energy pricing thus needs to be 
devedoped which takes into account the subsidies for 
different sources of energy, conventional as well as 
non-conventional and renewable sources of energy. 

6.209 Practical sized demonstration programmes 
would be organised by Government with public funds 
for those renewable energy technologies which have 
the potential of early commercialisation, in order to 
obtain operational feedback for technology develop- 
ment, which may then be left to the industry, 

6.210 Budgetary resources would also be utilised 
for promoting renewable energy technologies for meet- 
ing energy needs of the disadvantaged sections of the 
population and in socially relevant areas. For this pur- 
pose, programmes such as cheaper models of biogas 
plants, as well as community biogas plants, program- 
mes for smokeless chullahs and wood. stoves, wind 
pump for irrigation and drinking water, low-grade solar 
heating systems, solar cookers and other appropriate 
renewable technologies would be promoted on a large 
scale through provision of appropriate economic 
incentives. ) | 

6.211 Government would also undertake pilot de- 
monstration project's for the decentralised production 
of power through various renewable energy sources in 
order to demonstrate their viability. Resources for this 
purpose would, as far as possible, be raised from in- 
stitutional finance and the number of pilot projects 
would be limited to a minimum necessary for establi- 
shing techno-economic viability, after which user 
agencies in the public and private sector would be pér- 
suaded to take over operational responsibility. 


Infrastructure 

6.212 The widespread utilisation of renewable 
energy technologies would require a suitable © infra- 
structure for manufacturing, installation and servicing 
of renewable energy systems. This becomes the more 
important when decentralised and autonomous instal- 
lations are to be propagated. At this tinve, such infra- 
structure does not exist and would have to be syste- 
matically bulit up in the Seventh Plan period and 
beyond. It must be noted that, as the use of conven- 
tional fuels increased in the last several decades, a vast 
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infrastructure for manufacturing, distribution, supplies, 
maintenance, servicing, etc., has been built up. A 
similar start for the renewable energy sector would 
have to be made during the Seventh Plan. This infra- 
structure becomes especially necessary for renewable 
energy technologies which are non-commercial, in- 
cluding solar, thermal, wind and biogas energy tech- 
nologies. 


Removing Social and Cultural Constraints 
Education and Extension and Training 
6.213 A large-scale programme of extension, edu- 
cation and creation of awareness has to be taken up 
simultaneously with the building up of infrastructure. 
Since renewable energy has so far been used in tradi- 
tional ways, awareness has to be promoted regarding 
newer technologies which offer more efficient ways of 
utilising renéwable energy sources. Habits and cul- 
tural practices have also to be changed if renewable 
energy devices are to be used on a wider scale. For 
example, solar cooking requires changes in eating 
habits and the timings for preparing and eating food 
which may be very different from existing practices. 
Utilisation of wind energy for irrigation requires adjust- 
ments in existing agricultural cropping and schedules. 
Similarly, the use of community installations such as 
community biogas plant and energy plantations also 
requires basic changes in the outlook of the rural 
people from their existing individualistic life style to 
sharing of inputs and outputs based on collective 
living. All these changes can only be brought about 
through well organised education and extension efforts 
for which the mass media would be imaginatively used 
and the participation of various voluntary and local 
groups and leaderships would be actively sought. 


through 


New and Renewable Sources of Energy Programmes 

6.214 Keeping in view the objectives, and basic 
approach given above, the new energy sources pro- 
gramme in the Seventh plan would focus on techno- 
logy development, demonstration and extension of 
these technologies, which have become technically and 
economically viable, and are socially relevant. An 
outlay of Rs. 412.35 crores has been provided for the 
Seventh Plan Programme, The main thrust areas for 
the Seventh Plan include : 


Bio-energy 

6.215 Biogas: A large component of the bio- 
energy programme is the development and utilisation 
of biogas (including community biogas and R & D). 
This is an on-going programme which has made an 
impact in meeting the energy needs for cooking, light- 
ing and fertilisers in rural areas, Under the National 
Project on Biogas Development (family size plants) 


a target of 7.5 lakhs plants for the Seventh Plan has 
been fixed. R & D efforts would focus on developing 
low-cost designs and diversification of feedstocks. The 
emphasis in the CBP|IBP programmes would be on 
promoting community biogas plants for meeting energy 
needs of the weaker sections of the community. For 
this purpose, new co-operative arrangements would 
be developed and tested for their successful instal- 
lation and operation. 

6.216 Biomass : The other major component of 
bio-energy which will be developed on a significant 
scale in the Seventh Plan is the bio-mass programme, 
which includes development of selected species for 
energy plantations and power generation, conversion 
of wood, and utilisation of agricultural residues. New 
schemes would include large-scale cultivation of fuel- 
wood, biomass-based wood-gasifier engines for irri- 
gation and drinking water purpose; solid fuel through 
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conversion of agricultural wastes into pellets and bri- | 


quettes, and production of liquid for transperation 
from biomass such as ethanol] and methanol. Six bio- 
mass centres are proposed to be set up in different 
parts of the country for providing R & D back-up for 
these demonstration and operational programmes. 


Solar Energy 

6.217 R & D, field demonstration and extension 
programmes in solar photovoltaics and solar thermal 
energy would be intensified. Solar thermal program- 
mes would consist of extension programme for cookers, 
water heating, timber kilns, solar distillation, dryers, 
Steam generators, other (manpower evaluation, moni- 
toring, etc.) and field demonstration and testing for 
refrigeration, cold storage, air-conditioning power- 
generating decentralised systems, tower ponds, pas- 
sive buildings, etc. 

6.218 Solar photovoltaic programme would con- 
sist of R & D, demonstration and extension activi- 
ties, Extension programmes would include solar street 
lighting, solar pumps for irrigation and drinking water. 
Field domonstration would include electrification in 
remote villages water solar pumping systems, and 
power generation system of 10 to 100 KW capacity. 
R & D would focus on development of amorphous sili- 
con cells and pilot plants for amorphous silicon and 
ribbon silicon solar cells, as well as development of 
other system components, including concentrator cells, 
tracking system, multi-layer cells, and other thin film 
devices. A national testing facility would also be set 
up for testing and calibrating solar photovoltaic com- 
ponents. 


Urban Waste 
6.219 The urban waste programme would 
R&D, incineration, sewage and sludge 


cover 
utilisation, 


landfill, and distillery effluent and pyrolysis projects. 
Based on the experience of the Sixth Plan project in 
Delhi, energy recovery and sewage treatment plants 
are proposed to be taken through the funds available 
with Central Ganga Authority. 


Wind Energy 

6.220 In the wind energy programme, focus would 
be on technology development of wind generation 
systems, and for bringing about major improvements 
and cost reduction in the utilisation of wind pumps 
for irrigation and drinking water. Wind energy pro- 
grammes would also include strengthening of wind 
data base and setting up pilot projects on wind moni- 
toring, R & D of medium and large wind electric ge- 
nerators and demonstration and field testing of wind 
pumps, small battery chargers as well as setting up of 
wind farms. A training programme would be organised 
for creating skilled personnel. 


Improved Chullahs 


6,221 The National Programme of Chullahs and 
wood stoves which has been enthusiastically accepted 


by the rural population would be expanded during the 
Seventh Plan with reduced subsidies. R & D_ efforts 
will be intensified to improve efficiency of stoves and 
chullahs and the training programme will be made 
more broad-based. 


Micro-hydel Programme 

6.222 Micro-hydel programme would cover R & D 
demonstration and setting up of pilot projects to be- 
come a major R & D programme for tapping the vast 
untapped micro-hydel potential. Small hydel projects 
with a capacity of 50 KW-—100 KW would be specially 
promoted during the Seventh Plan for tapping hydro- 
energy in canal droppings and small streams. 


DAP 

6.223 The Draught Animal Power programme 
would be organised and coordinated through setting 
up of a Centre for DAP which would be responsible 
for developing and coordinating programmes for im- 
provement of DAP utilisation in the country. New 
designs of improved carts and water-lifting device 
would be developed and promoted. Also, programmes 
for improving utilisation of human energy for trans- 
portation through cycle rickshaw and hand-carts, as 
well as by landless labourers and artisans, would be 
developed and promoted. 


Other Renewable Energy Sources and R & D 
6.224 Decentralised production of power through 
utilisation of solar, wind. biogas and biomass would he 


taken up on a pilot demonstration basis to get the 


necessary feedback on techno-economic viability and 
_ operating performance. Based on these demonstration 
projects, appropriate organisations in the private and 
public sectors, including State Electricity Boards, 
would be involved in further development and com- 
mercialisation. 

6.225 Work on chemical energy, battery-powered 


vehicles, geo-thermal energy, ocean thermal energy 
conservation and MHD would be continued and ex- 


panded as part of an intensive and wide-ranging R&D 
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programme for the long-term energy options. In geo- 
thermal energy, studies relating to geo-thermal potential 
and development of low and medium temperature geo- 
thermal based applications would be continued. In 
chemical sources of energy, emphasis would be placed 
on the development of fuel cell technology and im- 
proved energy storage system. A pilot OTEC project 
will be set up at Lakshadweep. 

Programme-wise outlays are given in Annexure 6.10 
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Domestic Crude Produetion—Seventh Plan 
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ANNEXURE—46. 2 
Gas Production Profile—Seventh Plan 1985-90 


(in billion cu. m.) 


Total 
1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1985-90 
1.06 1.09 feat 1.11 PM 5.48 
0.42 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.61 2.38 
0.03 0.05 0.08 0.10 0.11 0.37 
1.5} 1.59 1.64 1.66 1.83 8.23 
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Seventh Plan—Companywise Outlay 
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5. Hindustan Petroleum Corporation Ltd. 
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7. Madras Refineries Ltd. (MRL) 
8. Cochin Refineries Ltd. (CRL) 
9. Bongaigaon Refineries and Petrochemicals 
Limited (BRPL) : : 
10. Lubrjzol India Ltd. (LIL) 
1]. Bngineers India Ltd. (BIL) . 
12. Ministry of Petroleum (MOP) 
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Regionwise Power Capacity in Utilities 


Installed Capacity as on 31-3-1985 


4867.02 
(180,00) 


1822.30 
(0,00) 


6333.23 
(0.00) 


980.29 
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310.78 
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27082 .31 1093.00 

_ (5223.50) (1095 .00) 
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16316.70 420 
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ANNEXURE—6.5 
Benefits from Generation Schemes during Seventh Five Years Plan 
= ES TET: 0 | - 
Benefits i Nee cA ERD Ae A NA IIL BEC PCE DST Fe ak ote 
S. No. Region/Scheme (MW) 53. Khadakwasala H.E. Scheme (Maharashtra) 16 
= 54. Bhatsa H.E. Scheme (Maharashtra) 15 
0 | 2 55. Chandrapur Thermal Station Ext. (Maharashtra) 420 
56. Uran Gas Station Ext. (Maharashtra) 324 
NORTHERN REGION 6649 57. Khaperkheda Thermal Station Ext. (Maharashtra) 420 
1. Western. Yamuna Canal H.B. Scheme (Haryana) 48 58. Parli Thermal Station Extn. (Maharashtra) 210 
2. Dadupur H.. Scheme—(Haryana) 10 59. Ujjani Pumped Storage H.E. Scheme (Maha- 
3. Panipat Thermal Station Stage-II (Haryana) 220 rashtia) ; : é . 5 : : 12 
4. Panipat Thermal Station Stage-III (Haryana) . 210 60. Uran Gas Turbine Station Unit No. 8 (Maha- 
5. Andhra H.B. Scheme—(Himachal Pradesh) 17 rashtra) i : 108 
6. Rongtong H.R. Scheme—(Himachal Pradesh) 2 61. Vaitarna H.E. Scheme (Maharashtra) pe 
7. Bhabha H.B. Scheme—(Himachal Pradesh) 120 62. Peneh H.E. Scheme (M.P./Maharashtra), 160 
8. Thirot H.R. Scheme (Himachal Pradesh) 4.5 63. Korba Super Thermal Station (Central Sector) 500 
_ 9. Upper Sindh H.B. Scheme Stage-II (Jammu & 64. Korba Super Thermal Station Extn. (Central 
Kashmir). é : : : , 70 Sector) ° : ; : ; ; 1000 
10. Karnah H.R. Scheme (Jammu & Kashmir) 2 65. Vindhyachal Super Thermal Statjon (Central 
11. Stakana H.B. Scheme (Jammu’ & Kashmir) 4 Sector) i260 
~~ 12, Mukerian H.B. Scheme (Punjab) 162 SOUTHERN REGION. : : $452.75 
13. U.B.D.C. H.B. Scheme Stage-II (Punjab) 45. 66. Balimela H.E. Scheme (Anahra Pradesh) 60 
14. Daudhar Mini Hydel Scheme (Punjab) . 1.6 67. Nagarjunasagar H.E. Scheme Stage-II (Andhra 
~ 15. Dhariwal H.B. Scheme (Punjab) 2.4 Pradesh) ; : . ; ; ; 100 
16. Thuhi H.B. Scheme (Punjab) 0.8 68. Srisailan H.E. Scheme Stage-II (Andhra Pra- 
17. Rohti H.B. Scheme (Punjab) 0.8 desh) . : ; i : : ; ; 330 
18. Nidampur H.E. Scheme (Punjab) . 0.8 69. Penna Ahobilam H.E. Scheme (Andhra Pradesh) 20 
19. Ropar Thermal Station Stage-II (Panjab) 420 70, Nagarjunasagar L.B. Canal H.E. Schente (An- 
20. Anandpur Sahib H.R. Scheme* (Punjab) 134 dhra Pradesh) ; : ’ ; ; 60 
21. Kota Thermal Station Ext. (Rajasthan) . 210 71. Nagarjunasagar R.B. Canal H.B. Scheme 
22. Ramgarh Gas Turbine Station (Rajasthan) 3 (Andhra Pradesh) 3 : ; 30 
23. Mahi H.B. Scheme (Rajasthan) 140 72, Pochampad H.E. Scheme (Andhra Pradesh) 27 
24, Mangrol H.R. Scheme (Rajasthan) 6 73. Vijaywada Thermal Station Fxtn. (Andhra 
25. Charanwala H.E. Scheme (Rajasthan) Z Pradesh). ; : : ; 210 
26. Suratgarh H.B. Scheme (Rajasthan) 4 74. Kakatiya Canal H.E. Scheme (Andhra Pradesh) ee 
27. Anoopgarh Canal H.B. Scheme (Rajasthan) 9 75. Varahi Canal H.E. Scheme (Karnataka) 239 
28. Pugal H.B. Scheme (Rajasthan) ; rE | 76. Supa Dam H.E. Scheme (Karnataka) 100 
29, Jakham H.E. Scheme (Rajasthan) . : 9 77. Ghataprabha H.E. Schemie (Karnataka) . 32 
30. Maneri Bhali H.B. Schema Stage-II (Uttar 78. Raichur Thermal Station (Karnataka) : 210 
Pradesh) : : s : : . 304 79, Mallapur H.E. Scheme (Karnataka), F 9 
31. Anpara ‘A’ Thermal Station (Uttar Pradesh) . 630 80. Kailmalaigenekal H.E. Scheme* (Karnataka) . 0.75 
32. Tanda Thermal Station (Uttar Pradesh) . 440 81. Sirwar H.E. Scheme (Karnataka) . : ‘ 1 
33. Unchahar Thermal Station (Uttar Pradesh) 42 82. Madur Branch H.F. Scheme & other Mini/ 
34. Salal H.R. Scheme (Central Sector) 345 Micro “(Karnataka) . ‘ ; ; 15< 
35, Chamera H.B. Scheme (Central Sector) . 180 83, Idanialayar H.E. Scheme (Kerala) . : 75 
36. Singrauli Super Thermal Station Stage-I PH-II 84. Kakkad H.E. Schente (Kerala) ; : 15 
(Central Sector) . : é : : : 1000 85. Idukki H.E. Scheme Stage-II (Kerala) 390 
37. Rihand Super Thermal Station (Central Sector) 1000 86. Kallada H.E. Scheme (Kerala) 15 
38. Narora Atomic Power Project (Central Sector) 470 87. Servalar H.E. Scheme (Tamil Nadu) : 20 
WESTERN REGION.  . : =: ~~ «6531-5 88. Kadamparai H.E. Scheme (Tamil Nadu) 400 
39. Ukai Left Bank Canal H.R. Scheme (Gujarat) 5 89. Kundah H.E. Scheme Stage-V (Tamil Nadu) . 20 
40. Kadana Pumped Storage H.B. Scheme (Gujarat) 120 90. Lower Mettur H.E. Scheme (Tamil Nadu) 120 
41. Wanakbori Thermal Station Ext. (Gujarat) 630 91. Vaigai Micro H.E. Scheme (Tamil N adu) ‘ 6 
42. Sikka Thermal Station (Gujarat) : : 120 92, Pykara Micro H.B. Scheme (Tamil Nadu) : 2 
43. Gandhi Nagar Thermal Statio n Ext. (Gujarat) 210 93. Lower Bhavani H.E. Scheme (Tamil Nadu) 8 
44, Hasdeo H.B. Scheme (Madhya Pradesh) 12 94. Mettur Thermal Station (Tamil Nadu) 420 
45. Bargi H.E. Scheme (Madhya Pradesh)* . : 90 95. Mettur Thermal Station Extn. (Tani! Nadu) 210 
46. Korba West Thermal Station Ext. (Madhya 96. Tuticorin Thermal Station Extn, (Tamil Nadu) 210 
Pradesh) = ; : 3 . : 210 97. Ramagundam Super Thermal Station Extn. 
47. Sanjay Gandhi (Birisinghpur) Thermal Station (Central Sector) . ; : ; 1000 
(Madhya Pradesh) ; : F : 210 98. Neyvali 2nd Mine cut Thermal] Station (Cent- 
48. Bansagar H.E. Scheme (Madhya Pradesh) 210 ral Sector) . : ; ; ; ; 210 
49. Bhira Tail Race H.E. Scheme (Maharashtra) 80 99. Neyvali 2rd Mine cut Thermal Station Extn. 
50, Tillari H.E. Scheme (Maharashtra) 60 (Central Sector) . ‘ . ; 210 
51. Pawana H. E. Scheme (Maharashtra) 10 100. Kalpakkam Atomic Power Project Unit-2 
52. Bhandardara H.B. Scheme (Maharashtra) 10 (Central Sector) . ‘ ; ‘ ; , 235 
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101, 


102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
11S. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
5-121. 
422. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 


2 
EASTERN REGION — ‘ 3182 .60 
Patratu Thermal Station Unit- 10 (Bihar). 110 
North Koel H.E. Scheme (Bihar) . ‘ 24 
Sone Western Link Canal H.E. Schente (Bihar) 6.6 
Eastern Gandak Canal H.E. Scheme (Bihar) 15 
Muzzaffarpur Thermal Station Unit-2 (Bihar) . 110 
Tenughat Thermal Station (Bihar) . 210 
Sone Bastern Link Cana] H.E. Schente (Bihar) 5 a 
Upper Kolab H.E. Scheme (Orissa) 240 
Hirakud H.E. Scheme Stage-II (Orissa) 3728 
Rengali H.E. Scheme (Orissa) 100 
Potteru H.E. Scheme (Orissa) 6 
Rengali H.E. Scheme Extn. *(Orissa) 100 
Rongnichu H.E. Scheme Stage-II (Sikkim) Bay 
Rimbi H.E. Scheme (Sikkim) 1 
Ramman H.E. Scheme (West Bengal) 50 
Kolaghat Thermal Station (West Bengai) . 420 
Kolaghat Thermal Station Extn. (West Bengal) 210 
D.P.L. Thermal Station Extn. (West Bengal) : 110 
Teesta Canal H.E. Station *(West Bengal) 22.5 
Richington H.E. Station Augmentation (West Bengal) 1 
Fazi H.E. Scheme Augmentation (West Bengal) £2 
Panchet Hill H.E. Project (DVO) : 40 
Bokaro ‘B’ Thermal Station (DVC) 210 
Bokaro ‘B’ Thermal Station Ext. (DVO) 420 
Gas Turbines (DVC) : 90 
Farakka Super Thermal Station Sane I Cont 
ral Sector) é : ‘ 630 
127. Diesel Schemes in A & N iene. +5 


*Unapproved 
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"Ne ee 


0 1 2 

NORTH EAS STERN REGION - 429.40 
128. Lower Borpani H.E. Scheme (Assam) 100 
129, Lakwa Gas Station Extn. (Assam) 15 
130. Chandrapur Thermal Station Extn. (Assam) . 30 
131. Bongaigaon Thermal] Station (Assan1) . s 60 
132. Lakwa Thermal Station Ph.-IJ (Assam) . : 60 
133. Dhansiri H.E. Scheme (Assatn) 20 
134. Lokchao H.E. Scheme (Manipur) . 0.4 
135. Kaithalmanbi H.E. Scheme (Manipur) 0.6 
136. Laimakhong H.E. Schente (Manipur) 1 
137. Nangsungkhang H.E. Scheme (Manipur) 6 
138: Gelnel Micro H.E. Scheme (Manipur) 0.4 
139. Booning H.E. Scheme (Manipur) . 1 
140. Diesel Sets (Manipur). . ; 2 
141. Dikhu H.E. Scheme (Nagaland) 1 
142. Maharani H.E. Scheme (Tripura) . - 4 
143, Baramura Gas Thermal] Station (Tripura) j 10 
144. New Gas Turbine *(Tripura) : 10 
145. Tago H.E. Scheme *(Arunachal pradesh) 4 4.5 
146. Sessa H.E. Scheme *(Arunachal Pradesh) 125 
147. Small Hydels *(Arunachal Pradesh) 3.60 
148. Kopili H.E. Scheme (NEC) 100 
149. Small Hydel *(Mizoram) 0.9 
150. Small Diesels *(Mizoram) 5 

Total : (Utilities) 22245.25 

SUMMARY 

‘States. UTs Centre Total 
- Hydel 4865.75 10.5 665 5541.25 

Thermal 8032 17 7950 15999 
Nuclear = zs 705 705 
Total : 12897.75 eh & 9320 22245.25 


we 
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' ANNEXURE 6.6 


Cumulative Installed Capacity by the end of Seventh Five Year Plan. 


SI. No. State 


— 


Utilities 

1. Andhra Pradesh 
2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4, Gujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal Pradesh 
7. Jammu & Kashruir 

8. Karnataka 

9, Kerala 

10. Madhya Pradesh 
11. Maharashtra _ 
12, Manipur 

13. Meghalaya 

14. Nagaland . 


15. Orissa . . 


16. Punjab. es Fae ees. : 
17. Rajasthan _ 
18. Sikkim 


- 19, Tamil Nadu 


20. Tripura 
21. Uttar Pradesh 


22. West Bengal 
Sub-Total ; States 


22, NBC. 
24. Delhi 


ie 25. Other Union Territories 


26. Central Sector (excluding Nuclear) 
27. Department of Atomic Energy 


Total 


*Unapproved 


Installed 


Capacity 
(MW) 


4018.93 
716.19 
1859.38 
4191.20 
1754.45 
277.52 
282.18 
2813.05 
1541.50 
3627.50 


- 


7743.80 


29.69 
133.66 
6.12 
1018.18 
3015.5] 
1552 .55 
20.56 


— 3925.00 


42, .34 
5941.77 


3200.68 
48319.76. 


150.00 
275.00 
63.12 
14127.50 
1800.00 


64736.18 
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ANNEXURE 6.7 
Electrification af Villages during Sevénth Five Year Plan 


A 


Total No. No. of Balance . Seventh Plan 
of Villages nS EMEA ee eee seks Cacken 
S.No. State/UT Villages _ electrified State R.E.C. M.N.P. Total 
(as per as on Plan 
Ka 1971 31-3-1985 
Census) 
f Seolole 2 5 3 4 . 6 7. 
Rr 722d 22851, 4970 46> 3908 
gc 2199511805... 10190 4390 19i6--. 3388 9663 
ere 67506, 33997 341? 194 7150 8656 16000 
Me ee Pe 8 18275 16130 2145 100 2045 se 2145 
ESS ag Seer ar arate 6731 ant Lis a as < 2° 
Mecha Peiedh = 16916 14594 2322... 2322 «eee 
Mi ee 080K = BS 780 22 748 ee 770 
eg a ee, 26826 22302 - 4524 1576 2948 = 4524 
he ee ie ey, 7 1208 GTS cae eee ite es as we 
gel TRB. OD 30408 1847 8875 6°88 17010 
Se ee ASTTB. y B3ANR 2560 a: 2365 J. aes 
a I i eer aa eer ee a 1949 602 1347 51 AI 621 713 
ee ee ee 4503 1262 Vokes a 820 350 ~—«'1170 
ee es 960 603 357 195 134 = 309 
eR ig, yf | 40092, AO 23272 308 4561 7689 «= 7558 
Re 12188 12126 i eee = = oe 
ga ee gg BIOS 19808 2°... -5532° -< 7 00Sen cee 
18. Sikkim. : ‘ : : : : ; ; 405 189 216 — 156 11 167 | 
We ie {945735 15693 42 mes = 42 
20. Tripura (te See Se Ni ater oh Cee 4727 1865 2862 ee 617 14] 758 
Re Oe Gy 112561 63064 49497 3070 10389 11711 25170 
a 88074920 1a — 10440 «447814918 
tea 5) eR ea ee aa ee 571441 366610 204831 12215 65009 40285 117509 
Union Territories . 
eee islatd ee ae 149 Se oe 149 
2. Arunachal Pradesh : : i ; ; j 357 ne nat 357 
MM a Re | 2 ae x eS 
4, Dadra and Nagar Haveli , ; ; ; ; en sie aa ae 
5, Delhi . Lint eae 4685 2230 2455 a ss em a 
6. Goa, Dam & Diu , : ; : : 3 ace as —_ ai 
7. Lakshadweep. eee : : : j a -- _ _ 
8. Mizoram Toss ‘ aaa : ; 86 — — 86 
9. Pondicherry . : ; eee ; ; — — — _ 
Sub -total UTs : P ; ; ; : ; 4685 _ 2230 2455 592 — -_ 592 
. tie ety ke ee ne 
Total All India: era een se A 1 875126 3GRRAO 207286 ~ “12807 65009 40285 118101 


me qanere — ——_——— 


—— el 
_ 


SHEE ar meg SCRE PET SEY COT a a Te Uae 
@ These villages have been declared un-inhabited. 


Sl.No. 


j 
a 
fs 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14, 
is. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


oe 


2 
Andhra Pradesh 


. Assam 
. Bihar 
. Gujarat 


Haryana 


. Himachal Pradesh 
. Jamma & Kashmir 
. Kranakata 

. Kerala 


Mihiya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Manipur . 
Meghalaya. 
Nagaland . 
Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan. 
Sikkim 


19 Tamil Nadu. 


20. 


Tripura. 


21. Uttar Pradesh 


a2 


West Bengal 


» TOTAL : States 


UNION TERRITORIES 
TOTAL: Alllndia 


States/UTs 
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ANNEXURE 6.8 


Energisation of Pumpsets during Sevénth Five Year Plan 
Estimated Energised Balance Seventh Plan Target 
potential ason aa wai nn 
intermsof 31-3-1985 StatePlan REC M.N.P. — S.B.A. Total 
pumpsets . Normal 
gO ROR gel ge a rr 
15,009,000 6,46,212 8, 53,788 18,736 31,264 — 3,00,000 —3,50,000 
2,00,000 2,736  —-1,97,264 fo 1,500 1,000 a 2,500 
10,00,000 191,759 8.08, 241 8,416 28,600 - 12,984  2,00,000 2, 50,000 
 5,00,000 —-2,92,387 2,07,813 ne 10,000 — 90,000 ——_1,00,000 
5000 22,71 902 = See 10,020 22,810 = * 35,000 67,830 
10,000 2,324 7,676 92 322 86 ss 500 
15,000 1,355 13,645 is 200 et = 200 
600,000 4,40,758 + ~—-1,59,242 10,000 15,000 — 2,00,000 —_2,25,000 
1,50,000 —‘1,31,812 18,188 = 5,000 #2 65,000 70,000 
13,00,000 4,67,819 «832,181 ee 10,000 8,000 —-1,82,000 —_2,00,000 
9,00,000  9,35,256 fs 28,000 45,000 —  2,20,000 293,000 
10,000 39 9,961 ee = = Ne es 
10,000 56 9,944 x 150 52 os 202 
10,000 6 9,994 49 =a as oe 49 
5,00,000 29,891 ~*~ 4,70,109 430 2,737 1,345 35,218 35,730 
5,00,000 4,06,276 93,724 ee 54,290 aS 95,710 — 1,50,000 
600,000  2,75,001 —«-3,24,999 1,022 44.258 9,720 45,000 —_1,00,000 
5000 = 5,000 = am io es oe 
10,00,000  40,33,147 aes 61,472 3,528 —  1,35,000 —_2,00,000 
10,000 944 9,056 =a 101 116 ne 217 
24,00,000 —-5,07,998 —_18,92,002 33,056 41,556 23,338 — 1,50,000 —-2,.47,959 
5,00,000 39,492 4,60, 508 ni 31,320 6,269 62,411 1,00,000 
1,19,70,000  56,77,264 — 6,92,736 1,71,293 347,636 62,910 — 18,15,339 2397178 
a ec ee atin ei gat ge 
30,000 28,141 1,859 2,500 a an ia 2,500 
1,20,00,000  57,05,405 62,94,595  1,73,793 347,636 62,910 18,15.339 2,39,96,678 


te ee ee eee acinus Seer ane Conon ae 
ss Rt 
enn annette aan ce Ripert NE sae 


ee eee Se ee ee 


# aS Rey ly taeda AF ore Pw te wes 


Hae Pa tek 


FT Thy tay me 
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eee nce eo specter c tee enemas 


Srates/U.Ts/Centre 
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ANNEXURE-— 6.9 
Seventh Plan Outlay—Power Sector 


acne ni neat ttn 


A RC A 


l. States 

. Andhra Pradesh 
. Assam 

. Bihar 

. Gujarat 

. Haryana 
‘Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
. Karnataka 

- Kerala 

_ Madhya Pradesh 
. Maharashtra 

. Manipur 

. Meghalaya 

. Nagaland 

. Orissa 

. Panjab 

. Rajasthan 

. Sikkim 

. Tamil Nadu 

. Tripura 

. Uttar Pradesh 
22. West Bengal 


Sub-Total 


ae et 


Re ek ee ek ee 
-M-Ooowoertiauwnrt wh 


U.Ts/Centre 

Union Territories 

. A&N Islands 

. Arunachal Pradesh 

. Chandigarh 

_ Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

. Lakshdweep 

. Mizoram 

. Pondicherry 
Sub-Total: U.Ts 


ii. 


Central 
1. Department of Power (including Centrally 
Sponsored Programme) 
_ Department of Atomic Energy 
D.V.C. 
. Neyveli 
Sub-Total: 
Central Pian (i-4) 


a wld 


Total: AllIndia$ 
$ Exclusive 0 
Improvement Schemes 


vaccine seat 


—-_ ata ae 


the outlays for NEC, Special 


(Rs. Crores) 


meen ene nen ~ 


Outlays 


a as - 


Projects Agriculture (REC’s Share), 


1104.90 
485.00 
1065.00 
1437.00 
1010.25 
260.11 
278.22 
800.00 
396.80 
2646.00 
3048.87 
“35-7: 
70.00 
33.50 
780.00 

~ 1638.00 
874.20 
33.94 
2000.00 
46.00 
3395.00 
1248.00 


22 686.76 


24.42 
35.90 
28.38 
3.06 
364.30 
35.45 
3.85 
27.80 
12.00 

535.16 


“8255.00 
1410.00 
586.54 
800 00 


L10S1.54 


34273. 46 


Rural Cooperatives and System 


iG 


ANNEXURE-6 .10 


Renewable and New Energy Source Scheme-Sector-wise Outlay 
(Rs. in crores) 


Seventh Plan Outlay 


a ee coe ee ees 


Name of the Scheme Total abla 
compo- 
nent 
1 2 3 4 
1. Biogas { 
(a) NPBD ‘ ; 177 7 
2 
(b) CPB/IBP. tei 17 ? 
(c) R&D on biogass f é 6 6 : 
2. Solar Photovoltaics 6 | 20 
3. Solar thermal : 7 : 32 15 
4. Wind energy : : : 20 10 
5. National Programme eon demon- ; 
stration & improved Chulahs 40 4 
6. Biomass : k : HLS 15 
7. Urban Waste ; : : 14 10 
8. Draught Animal Power } 5 3 
9. Magneto hydro/dynamics 
10. Mic ro-hydel programme | 
11, Ocean energy | . 
12. Chemical Source energy . ais 35.35 35.35 
13. Hydrogen Energy 
14. BPV 
15. Geothermal 
16. RRES 4 
17. Information & Publicity 7 
18. Regional Ogjces \ 
19. Laternational Co-operation J . 4.00 — 
20. Renewable Energy Authority : 10.00 sn 


21. Total a Outlay (Including 
D 


RD& hia . 412.35 120.35 


LL Sle eS 


22. Total States/UTs Outlay : : 107.20 


23. Total: 


519.55 


$a a ee me age 


(*Research, Develo pment & Demonstration) 


CHAPTER 7 


INDUSTRY AND MINERALS 


Review of Industrial Development eh 
7.1 It is almost three decades since the Industrial 


Policy Resolution of 1956 conceptualised and articu- - 


lated the basic framework underlying our industrial 
policies. Planning was directed not only at accelerat- 
ing growth of output and employment but also at 
achieving certain socio-economic objectives, such as 
regional dispersal of growth, promotion of village and 
small industries, prevention of monopoiles and concen- 
tration of economic power. The public sector was to 
provide a leading role, partly as a catalyst, in moulding 
and accelerating the process of industrialisation within 
the framework of a ‘mixed economy’. The objective 
of self-reliance was supported by a policy-mix that 
sought to protect domestic industry from foreign com 
oetition. ey 

4.2 The fruits of these efforts have been significant 
in many respects. There has been a substantial diver- 
sification of the industrial base over the last three 
decades with the consequent ability now to produce a 
very broad range of industrial products; substantial 
self-reliance has been achieved in basic and capital 
goods industries which now account for as much as 
one half of the total value added in manufacturing. 
Indigenous capacities have been established to the 
point to virtual self-sufficiency so that further ‘expan- 
sion in various sectors, such ag mining, irrigation, 
power, transport and communications can be based 
primarily on indigenous equipment. 

7.3 The process of industrialisation has also foster: 
ed entrepreneurship and the development of a wide 
variety of technical, managerial and operative skills. 
This less visible but critical investment in knowledge 
and know-how places India as a country with one of 
the largest pools of skilled manpower in the develop- 
ing world. Today, the country is in a position to pro- 
vide consultancy services as well as managers, techni- 
cians and skilled workers for setting up 
industrial projects abroad. Within the economy itself, 
the small scale and decentralised sector has undergone 
4 vast expansion and now contributes about 50 per 
cent of industrial output. 

74 The major thrust for the development of heavy 
industries has been provided by the public sector. In 
critical areas such as power, railways, coal, petroleum, 
steel and fertilisers, the public sector has been intense- 
ly involved in setting the pace of development, Apart 


from public investments in basic industry and infra- 
structure, the expansion of the private sector in line 
with Plan objectives and priorities has been greatly 
facilitated by public financial institutions, An elabo- 
rate network of specialised development banking insti- 
tutions, with the Industrial Development Bank of India 
at the apex, has been established to help finance indus- 
trial investment in the private sector. These institu- 
tions, numbering over 50 at present, have become a 
major source of long-term finance of the corporate sec- 
tor and have so far disbursed about Rs. 15,000 crores. 

7.5 The task of achieving the multiple objectives of 
industrial planning, however, has not been without 
frustration. The principal failures of planning relate to 
be inability to utilise the growing potential of the in- 
dustrial sector and inadequate aticntion paid to re- 
ducing costs and improving quality. The time for cor- 


_ rective action is now, The Seventh Plan proposes to 


make productivity and optimal utilisation of available 
capacities a central theme, while continuing to strive 
for the broad objectives of growth with social justice. 
7.6 In what follows, the main lessons drawn from 
experience will be reviewed together with objectives of 
industrial development for the Seventh Plan and the 
strategy and policy frame proposed to achieve them. 
The development programmes, for the major industries, 
viz., steel, non-ferrous metals, fertilisers, petrochemi- 
cals, cement and textiles are presented thereafter. 


Physical Targets and Achievements in Sixth Plan 


7.7 The target growth rate for industrial production 
in the Sixth Plan was 7 per cent per annum. The 
growth rate achieved, however, was 5.5 per cent which 
is somewhat lower than the trend growth rate of 6 
per cent witnessed in the earlier three decades. Aug- 
mentation of new capacity in the Sixth Plan has been 
more or less in consonance with the targets in a large 
number of industries including, among others, alumi- 
nium, zinc, lead, thermo-plastics, yarn, petro-chemical 
intermediates, electrical equipment, cement and con- 
sumer durables. However, shortfalls in production have 
taken place in some basic industries, such as steel, 
cement, non-ferrous metals, fertilisers and certain 
other industries including textiles, jute manufactures, 
sugar, drugs and pharmaceuticals, commercial vehicles 
and railway wagons. Production targets were exceeded 
in a few industries like machine tools. passenger cars, 


motor cycles and scooters, consumer electronics and 
communication equipment. Domestic imbalances re- 
sulting from shortfalls in production had to be cor- 
rected through imports of essential commodities like 
steel, cement, fertilisers and sugar. 

7.8 A technological thrust has been 
Plan period in certain industries in the engineering 
sector. The first 500 MW thermal generating unit was 
commissioned and the manufacture of 500 MW turbo 
generators and boilers has commenced. There has been 
systematic upgradation of production technology for 
other equipment needed by the power sector. . The 
manufacture of equipment for 1350 t.p.d fertiliser units 
and blast furnaces of 3200 cu. Mtrs. capacity for steel 
plants is now being undertaken in the country. A strong 
base has been laid for the rapid development of the 
electronics industry. | 

7.9:The shortfall in output as against targets of the 
Plan in various industries may be attributed to short- 
term factors and others relatively more long-term -in 
nature. Output in many industries was affected because 
of inadequate and irregular availability of power. Power 
shortage, in fact, turned out to be the most acute con- 
straint on the growth of industrial production. Pro- 
duction in a number of industries also suffered from 
other constraints, such as prolonged labour unrest and 
insufficient demand in the case of textiles, raw mate- 
rial shortages in the case of jute manufactures, scar- 
city of coking coal in the case of steel and inadequate 
availability of the appropriate quality of steel in the 
case of a number of steel using industries. 

7.10. As for the longer term factors at work, it is 
worth recognizing that the stimulus to industrial growth 
in the Second and Third Plans came essentially from 
rapid expansion in public investment and import sub- 
stitution. The high industrial growth of the earlier 
period reflected the extremely small initial industrial 
base over which expansion took place. The subsequent 
slow-down in import substitution was inevitable. The 
slowdown in public investment at the same time re- 
flected the resource constraint. An effective counter 
to these challenges required a dynamic and efficient 
industrial sector capable of exploiting alternative de- 
mand opportunities. In fact, bestowed as it was with 


_4n environment of protection from international com- 
petition and severe curtailment of competition within - 


the economy, industry could afford to neglect efficiency 
ana pay inadequate attention to cost and quality con- 
siderations. The basic malaise of a high cost low-qua- 
lity industrial structure was further ageravated by in- 
frastructural constraints on the supply side and slow 


growth of per capita income in the economy on the 
demand side. . 


7.11 In the public sector, 
cost and time overruns in a | 
After commissioning, 


problems began with 
large number of projects. 
Inefficiency tended to persist at 


during the 
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the operational stages of the projects, The functioning 
of the private sector had its own short-comings. Very 
Often the emphasis was on short-term maximisation 
of output rather than creative productive activity. As 
capacities remained under-utilised in many industries, 
the shortages in production, quite apart from eroding 
the economic viability of the units, had a chain effect 
within the industrial sector. Lack of concern for im- 
proving efficiency in factor use was reflected in increas- 
ing material intensity of production and increasing 
capital output ratios. In yet another dimension, eco- 
nomy in energy consumption, the performance of 
Indian industry has been well below the international 
norms. To some extent this was due to inadequate 
attention paid by industry to technological upgrada- 
tion. The widening technological gap between India 
and the rest of the world also had the wider effect of 
increasing obsolescence, raising costs, and inadequately 
upgrading quality. It may also be added that in the 
first phase of industrialisation, emphasis was laid on 
steel based industries. The high cost of steel in later 
years affected competitiveness of such industries. In 
the next phase of industrialisation, we will be depend- 
ing on. other basic materials such as petro-chemicals 


_ intermediates, electronic components and materials. It 


must be ensured that these will be available at compe- 
titive prices. 


Outlay and Expenditure 

7.12 The Sixth Plan provided an outlay of 
Rs. 11,848 crores for industrial and mineral projects 
in the Central sector (excluding coal and petroleum, 
which form part of the energy sector Plan) and 
Rs. 1,389 crores in the Plans of States and Union Terri- 


_ tories. The actual expenditure (at current prices) has 


been estimated at Rs. 13,479 crores in the Central 
Sector and Rs. 1,741 crores by States and Union 
Territories. In real terms, however, both were signi- 
ficantly lower than projections, In fact, requirements 
for the projects, particularly during the last two years 
of the Plan, were considerably larger than the outlays 
that could be provided in the Annual Plans because 
of the resource constraint, Hence the relatively large 
spill over of expenditure on central sector projects into 
the Seventh Plan. 

7.13 Outside the public sector, the Sixth Plan en- 
visaged an investment of Rs. 15,182 crores: in the 
private, corporate and co-operative sectors in mining 
and manufacturing. It is estimated that the actual in- 
vestment has exceeded the above estimate. 


Industrial Policy Changes 

7.14 To correct deficiencies and to impart dynamism 
to the growth process, industrial policies and regula- 
ions were modified during the Sixth Plan period. The 
measures taken in this regard include. among others, 


the introduction of dual pricing policy for cement; 
raising of exemption limit for purposes of licensing 
from Rs. 3 crores to Rs, 5 crores; regulation of in- 
stalled capacities in excess of licensed/registered capa- 
cities in 34 selected industries; extension of the facility 
of automatic growth of capacity to the extent of 5 
per cent per annum or 25 per cant in a Plan period 
to a larger number of industries; expansion of the 
list of industries which are open to large houses and 
FERA companies; and amendments to the MRTP 
Act with a view to exemption of certain industries of 
national importance from the provisions of the Act. 
Based on the preparatory studies for the Seventh Plan 
and a review of the industrial situation in the country, 
the exemption limit of assets for MRTP companies 
under the provisions of the relevant Act hag been 
raised from Rs. 20 crores to Rs. 100 crores, the in- 
vestment limit for small scale units has been increased 
from Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 45 lakhs. Also, to encourage 
' speedy creation of additional capacity in essential in- 
dustries, a large number of industries, comprising 25 
groups, have been exempted from the need to take a 
licence under the Industries (D&R) Act. 

7.15 In order to induce better utilisation of installed 
capacities, a scheme covering selected industries was 
introduced to permit re-endorsement of capacities on 
the basis of 133 per cent of the highest level of pro- 
duction achieved over the immediately preceding 5 
year period. These units are allowed the facility of 25 
per cent automatic growth on the endorsed capacities 
during the Plan period and were, moreover, allowed to 
produce upto 25 per cent in excess of the re-endorsed 
capacities, In order to provide more 
manufacturers to adjust their product mix in keeping 
with the market demand, and to ensure better: utili- 
sation of their capacities, a scheme of ‘broad banding’ 
in the licensing has been adopted in many sectors, 
such as automobiles, machine tools, industrial machi- 
nery, typewriters and textiles. 

7.16 Apart from extending the scheme of invest- 
ment subsidy and concessional finance to a much larger 
number of districts and increase in the quantum of 
subsidy, a special consideration is being given to ‘no 
industry districts’ which would get an over-ridng 
priority in the matter of licensing and infrastructure 
development. 


7.17 Finally, liberalised policy has been introduced 


for the manufacture of computers and electronic items 
along with a package of incentives. The manufacture 
of telecommunication equipment, hitherto reserved for 
development exclusively in the public sector, has now 
_been allowed to the private sector also. 


The International Scene 
7.18 Industrial growth is determined not only by 
national resource endowment and domestic industrial 


flexibility to - 
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policies or programmes ; it is also affected to a consi- 
derable extent by the international economic and tech- 
nological environment. Since the energy crisis of the 


mid-70’s, the consequent recession in industrial Coun- 
tries and the macro-economic policies of major in- 


dustrial economies have had a profound adverse effect 
on the rate of growth of many developing countries. 
There are signs that the protectionist trend may con- 
tinue and, in specific sectors, even worsen. 

7.19 Third world countries have to face a difficult 
trade and aid environment ; but they will be able to 
overcome the emerging problems by exploiting imagi- 
natively the rapid technological progress now mn er- 
way. During the last two decades, the pattern u: well 
as the methods of production in developed countries 
have undergone vast changes. Technology in certain 
industries, particularly materials, electronics, compu- 
ters, control and instrumentation industries, is chang- 
ing fast. The miracle chip of the 1980s along with 
developments in micro-electronics has transformed the. 
face. of the modern world and shrunk it within a 
milli-second of instant communication. The world is 
passing through an information revolution leading to 
convergence of three major technologies, namely, 
computers, communication and  micro-electronics, 
which will pervade all spheres of economic activites. 

7.20 In general, technology has emerged as the- 
key resource and input for industrial growth and de- — 
velopment. Even traditional industries like automobi- 
les and chemicals are rapidly moving into high tech- . 
nology. The last two decades have witnessed massive 
effort in development of technology by industry in 
the developed world. Yet there are some late entrants, 
who have made rapid strides in the last three decades. 
They have managed to compress ther learnng process 
strengthen the technological base and emerge as high 
growth countries with a significant international pre- 
sence. Some of their strategies are of relevance to 
India. | 

7.21 Inter-dependence of industry at a global level 
is an emerging phonomenon. Virtually no business, 
industry or institution can remain indifferent to the 
shift to a global economy. This is evident in the pat- 
tern of global restructuring that is taking place in 
steel, textiles, automobiles, electronics, computers, 
etc. The challenge before our industry is to shape a > 
course based on this blobal perspective and national | 
realities. 


Objectives of the Seventh Plan 
7.22 In accordance with the guiding principles of 


-the Seventh Plan, namely, to achieve growth with 


social justice, and improving productivity, the objec- 


tive of the development programmes and policies in 
the industrial sector would be : 

(i) To ensure adequate supply of wage goods and 
consumer articles of mass eonsumption at 
reasonable prices and of acceptable quality; 
To maximise the utilisation of the existing 
facilities through restructuring, improved 
productivity and upgradation of technology: 
To concentrate on development of industries 
with large domestic market and export po- 
tential to emerge as world leaders in them ; 
To usher in ‘sunrise’ industries with high 
growth potential and relevance to our 
needs; and 
To evolve an integrated policy towards self- 
reliance in strategic fields and opening up of 
avenues for employment of skilled and train- 
ed man-power. 

7.23, The Seventh Plan aims at an overall annual 
average growth rate of over 8 per cent in the industry 
sector, selected segments of it having been projected 
to grow at much higher rates. For this target to be 
achieved, Indian industry will have to attain a higher 
level of productivity and economic viability. Upgrada- 
tion of technologies and modernisation of industry 
will have to be combined with better efficiency in the 
use of factors of production. The resultant improvement 
in product quality and reduction in costs would not 
only stimulate domestic demand but would also enable 
our industrial products to compete abroad. Above 
all, it would benefit the Indian consumer. 

7.24, The growth rate in the industrial sector would 
be supported by (a) improving performance and effi- 
ciency of the core sector namely, power, railways, 
steel and coal and (b) enlarging purchasing power 
through overall economic growth and the specific 
poverty alleviation and employment generation pro- 
grammes. 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 


(v) 


Strategies for the Seventh Plan 
The main elements of the Strategy for the indust- 
rial sector are set out in the ensuing paragraphs : 
7.25 (i) Restructuring of industry : The goals of 
long term economic development can be achieved only 
if there is a planned and progressive restructuring of 
industry. The trends of shift from traditional indus- 
tries to basic metals, fertilisers and industrial manu- 
factures will have to continue With an incre 


asing share 
for the emerging technology intensive! industries. Tn 


the evolution of an industria] Structure capable 

meeting domestic needs and competing in world m 
kets, ‘sunrise’ industries have 
The investment pattern 


of 
ar- 
a Special role to play. 
and policy frame-work should 
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‘also essential that maintenance and health of 


facilitate structural change within the industrial sec- 
tor towards high-technology, high-value-added and 
knowledge-based industries like electronics, advanced 
machine tools and telecommunications. As defence 
production involves many areas of application of soph- 
isticated technology, appropriate links will also be 
forged between defence needs and industry. The main 
objective of the restructuring process would be to 
usher in a pattern of industrial development which 
would take India into the ranks of leading industrial 
countries of the world. 

7.26 (ii) Efficient use of capital : Large invest- 
ments have been made in the industrial sector, and 
the programmes in the Seventh Plan will focus on 
the efficient use of these investments so that surpluses 
could be generated for further investments, This will 
apply especially to those units where capacity utilisa- 
tion has been low and marginal investments in 
removing constraints can give significant returns. 
Improvement in maintenance would go a long way 
in contributing to better capacity utilisation. It is 
the 
existing projects be fully ensured before any expan- 
sion is undertaken. 7 

7.27 (iii) Improving infrastructural facilities - A 
basic premise of the Seventh Plan industrial strategy 
is that, given the existing industrial base, the emer- 
ging policy framework, and the entrepreneurial talents, . 
industry would grow rapidly if infrastructural cons- 
traints are removed. The resource allocation strategy 
for the public sector has been built on this premise. 
Above all, a coordinated approach to the functioning 
of the different subsectors of infrastructure, and im- 
provide management in each, will lead to efficient use 
of the existing capacities and yield higher productivity. 
More specifically, emphasis is being placed on addi- 
tional availability of power through more efficient 
managament of the existing capacity as well 
as the establishment of new power stations includ.ag 
Super thermal and nuclear plants. Energy saving 
techniques will be used and waste heat utilised to a 
much larger extent than hitherto. Energy intensive 
industries will perforce have to be de-emphasiseq until 
there is adequate improvement in the: availability of 
power in the country. 

7.28 (iv) Modernisation and upgradation of tech- 
nology : The revistalisation of the industrial sector 
requires a composite policy package which would sti- 
mulate a substantial degree of competition withip this 
Sector, while at the same time directing growth to 
“desired” areas through a system of incentives rather 
than fiat. In order that achievements of science 
and technology are systematically absorbed in the 
‘ndustrial sector suitable incentives may have to be 
crovided to encourage investment in modernisation, 


Such need is urgent in industries like textiles and 
sugar where a large number of units were se: up in 
the early part of the 20th century and have gravely 
suffered from absence of modernisation. More gene- 
tally, new  technologics are a major instrument 
from maximising our value added potential, Recog- 
nising its major role in this area, government must 
ereate am economic environment which rewards 
technological upgradation and _ penalises inadequate 
effort. Encouraging modernisation and technolo- 
gical upgradation together with. injecting a substan- 


tial degree of competition would bring about a reduc- | 


tion in costs and improvement in cuality. 

7.29 Another area of far reaching significance for 
industrial planning is that of product development. 
The index of technological strength of an industry is 
its ability to introduce viable new products in the 
market. Maintaining international competitiveness re- 
quires not merely efficient manufacture according te 

original product design standards but also putting in 
the market, products that meet the changing require- 
ments of the users. Forward planning in respect of 
these would be undertaken; and exchange of experience 
with friendly countries will be encouraged. All major 
public sector organisations should have time bound 
goals for new product development. In this task, they 
should associate research establishments and academic 
institutions, An illustrative list of new products pro- 


posed to be developed during the Seventh Plan has 


been drawn up. Increased effort in new product de- 
velopment would also need suitable mechanisms for 
access to, and provision of, venture capital. In the 
case of private sector industry, some new product 
development programmes have been identified through 
the Development Councils. Strengthening of product 
design development departments in engineering indus- 
try/enterprises and introduction of computer aided 
design and manufacture will be given to the develop- 
ment of electronics industry because of its versatility, 
easy adaptability and impact on the quality of per- 
formance of other sectors. 

7.30 (v) Productivity : Stress is being laid in the 
Plan on increasing productivity in the industrial sec 
tor for its suryival and growth. Specific productivity 
targets for major industries like steel, fertilisers, non- 
ferrous metals, petro-chemicals, paper and cement 
will be set for the Plan. Programmes already under- 
taken during 1982 have clearly demonstrated that 
there is considerable scope for improving productivity. 
Selective appl’cation of automation, micro-processors, 
fibre optics, flexible manufacturing systems and appli- 
cation of computer aided design and manufacturing 
operations should help this process, To support such 
measures of technological improvement, fiscal incen- 
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tives may also have to be considered, However, no 
effort in this direction can be success‘ul without the 
willing and active participation of the work force. 
New institutional relationships have therefore to be 
evolved in consultation with the trade unions to en- 
sure genuine participation of the workers in the man- 
agement of industrial units particularly in the core 
public sector. 

7.31 (vi) Thrust areas for export : Industry has 
generally looked at exports as peripheral to its do- 
mestic sales strategy within a protected environment. 
In the Seventh Plan, export production will have to 
be an integral part of production in the domestic eco- 
nomy. A special effort is proposed to be made in select- 
ed industries in which the country has comparative 
advantage and has already reached a degree of indus- 
trial maturity. These would also be industries with 


relatively higher value added to provide maximum net 


foreign exchange earnings. A Committee set up by 
the Government some time back has identified such 
industries. A selective approach will have to be fol- 
lowed in the area of project exports so as to achieve 
specialisation in a few chosen fields of activity and 
secure orders for turnkey projects abroad. Transition 


from the domestic to the global perspective calls for 


willingness to compete and ability to adapt. 


Policy Framework in the Seventh Plan 
7.32 The policy framework in the Seventh Plan has. 


to be designed and re-oriented so as to be in tune with 


the objectives and the strategy of development out- 
lined above. Some of these policies are discussed in. 
the following paragraphs. 

7.33 Role of public and private sectors : The in- 
dustrial economy visualised in the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956 is characterised by a symbiotic 
and complementary relationship between public and 
private sectors. Public sector investments in infra- 
structure and basic industries ptovide productive in- 
puts and facilities as well as market for private manu- 
facturing. The industria] base in the economy has 
considerably widened as q result. The performance of 
the public sector should become more dyna- 
mic. Perhaps, the time has come to inject an element 
of competition within the public sector and in certain 
cases with the private sector. 

7.34 Over the years, considerable expertise has 
been built up in the public sector to design, engineer, 
erect, commission and operate large enterprises. In- 
dustrial Policy should ensure the utilisation of this 
expertise in the public sector and also encourage 1n- 
volvement of the private sector for the development 
of ‘sunrise’ industries such as telecommunications. 
computers, microelectronics, ceramic composites and 
biotechnology. Industry must be encouraged to adopt 
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technologies like fibre opties, lasers, robotics, etc., for 
enhancing productivity and quality. As a matter of 
policy, the public sector will also have to assume an 
increasingly leading role in technoogical modernisa- 
tion of manufacturing. 

7.35 This selective approach will need to be sup- 
plemented, however, with steps to consolidate and 
improve the functioning of existing enterprises, Such 
an initiative has a number of policy implications : 
endowing management with autonomy consistent with 
their accountability; weeding out such industrial units 
ays cannot become viable through modernisation, 
amalgamation and restructuring, improving and 
tightening public sector project, selection procedures: 
and not treating the public sector as the repository of 
sick and unviable private industrial units. 


7.36 Large medium and small industries : @ uni- 
fied policy ieee 

Policies have tended to differentiate between the 
large, medium and small industries, While the large 


organized sector has capacity to adopt new technology, . 


develop new products and expand in order to achieve 
economics of scale, it will not be able to generate 
large employment potential directy except for specia- 
sized skills at the level of workmen, engineers and 
managers. At the same time, the small scale sector 
can be used to foster entrepreneurship on a wide 
front and general employment. In some caSes, this ap- 
Proach would exploit complementarities between the 
large and the small scale sectors as in the case of 
automobilies, electronics and textiles. In others, it 
would require a degree of protection of the small scale 
sector from competition from the large scale sector. 

7.37 The policy relating to small industries and the 
decentralised sector need to be recast for the reason 
that, in many fields, the organised large scale sector 
and small industries sector are inter-dependent. As 
such, a policy frame needs to be designed for simul- 
taneous and complementary development of both. Such 
a policy has already been introduced in the textiles, 
computers and electronic industries, It should. besides, 
foster continuous evolution of small units into larger 
ones, over time. The recent rationalisation of fiscal] 
incentives to the small scale sector js a step in this 
direction. While adequate measures must be taken to 


encourage the efficiency of the small units, a deorec 
of protection for the latt 


for some time to help > 


disadavantages they suffer from. The long-term ob- 
lective must be to evolve an integrated apvroach to 
the development of the small Scale and the large scale 
sectors and improve their economic performance. 
There is also need for a fresh look at the Dolicy of 
reserving a large number of items for the small scale 
sector together with the Possibility of using fiscal 


measures (excise duty differential) as the alternative 
course. 

7.38 Positive orientation to regulated development : 
The regime of industrial regulation has to respond to 
changes in the economic scene and policy objectives. 
Industrial licensing, exchange control, monopoly re- 
gulation, pricing, fiscal and monetary measures and 
regulation of investment finance have been the major 
instruments of intervention. The regulatory system 
has helped manage the economy and guide capital 
investment but excessive regulation and _ persistence 
with outdated controls can be counter-productive. The 
nature and quality of state intervention should streng- 
then the sinews of industry and direct invtstments 
into areas of national priority. A number of com- 
mittees have gone into various aspects of contro!s and 
licensing. Following their recommendations, steps 
have been taken from time to time to liberalise and 
modify both policies and procedures. The process of 
policy reform has to be carried further to evolve a. 
comprehensive long term policy framework encom- 
passing all aspects of industria] regulation and deve- 
lopment. 

7.39 Dovetailing of Central and’ State Plans for 
industry : An integrated approach to the development 
Programmes of the Centre and the States is likewise 
essential. It involves, in the main, coordination of 
policies as well as of regional patterns of industriali- 
sation, Thus, in the first place, large capital intensive © 
projects need not ordinarily be included in State Plans, 
greater emphasis being placed on other types of viable 
Projects, including those based on the exploitation of 
local resources’ and creation of sizeable employment 
opportunities, Second, various subsidies and conces- 
sions provided by the State Governments for atfract- 
ing industries should not be in conflict with, or offset, 
similar subsidy schemes of the Centre. Finally, over 
the years, a growing number of both State and Cent- 
ral public enterprises have been set up in the same 
Specialised areas like electronics and mineral develop- 
ment. The concerned Central Government Depart- 


-Ments will have to ensure that programmes of State 


level corporations are in harmony with national ob- 
jectives and priorities. . 

7.40 Institutional mechanism 
new industrial drive to be mounted. institutional 
mechanisms in harmony with the country’s historical 
background and circumstances would be crucial: for 
right policies without right institutions wil] retard 
Progress, The Government will have to continue to 
play the most vital role in choosing sectors that re- 
quire special attention, changing 
Providing incentives and channeling institutional 
finance within the fiscal policy framework 

7.41 The approach of the concerned Ministries jn 
guiding industria] development should henceforth lie 
not in the extensive powers to control and regulate, 


: In the context of the 


sectoral priorities. 


but in their efforts to provide technical and administ- 
rative guidance to industries. The performance of 
these tasks will be informed less _ by legal or proce- 
dural codes than by better access to data and know- 
ledge. The Ministries would guide industries to set the 
pace of modernisation, developing technological capa- 
bilities and restructuring. ; 

7.42 Dispersal of industries : The dispersal of in- 
dustries and balanced regional growth have been an 
important objective of planned development, This is 
necessary not only from the point of view of balanc- 
ed development regionally, but also for relief from 
the increasing pressure on land, civic facilities and 
transport in the industrialised urban centres. Accord- 
ingly, in the earlier plan periods, a variety of mea- 
sures were taken to this end, namely, location of pub- 
lic sector projects in backward areas, industrial licens- 
ing policy particularly in the case of sugar and textiles, 
fiscal concessions or Other incentives, promotion of 
village and small industries, establishment of indus- 
trial areas and estates, and _ infrastructure develop- 
ment. Concessional finance and — investment subsidy 
schemes, which have now been in force for about 
fifteen years, were liberalised in 1983-84. Subsidies 
were increased and their coverage was extended in 
that year. A Special subsidy scheme for ‘no industry’ 


districts and infrastructure development was also in- 


troduced. There is need to evaluate this scheme and 
examine whether these have been effective in 

making an impact on the development of backward 
areas. It appears that a better course would perhaps be 
to provide financial assistance for creating the neces- 
Sary infrastructure in the backward areas without 
which industry will not be attracted to these areas on 
the mere strength of subsidies and concessions, A 
policy for locating industries near the small district 
towns which have not been industrialised so far might 
prove more effective and will also help the general 
economic climate for growth in each district. Policies 
have to be oriented in this direction, 

7.43. Industrial sickness : In recent years, there has 
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“been an increase in sickness in industry. To an ex- © 


tent, this is an inevitable concomitant of the very pro- 
cess of industrialisation and technological develop- 
ment, It is natural that inefficient and mismanaged 
units are displaced from the industrial scene by more 
efficient units. In the past, the Government has often 
been compelled to take over sick units from the pri- 
vate sector primarily because of the socio-economic 
reasons for maintaining employment and to avoid 
sudden and undue hardship to the workers’ families. 
7.44 In a high growth situation, industrial restruc- 
turing and adaptation can take place without percep- 
tible ill-effects. In a relatively slow growing economy, 
however, any shift becomes painful, creating distress 
and causing socio-economic problems, The industrial 


sickness problem, thus, has to be handled with due , 
concern for wider socio-economic implications. The 
tendency to solve mechanically the problem of labour 
displacement and resulting unemployment, is not a 
rational way of phasing out uneconomic industries. 
Efforts will accordingly have to be made to evolve a 
better and more humane adjustment policy, with 
supporting legislation, to deal with the problem of 
workers in a fair manner. 

7.45 A basic weakness of the existing policy is that 
although social considerations compel the Govern- 
ment to take over these units and make heavy invest- 
ments on modernisation or renovation, the previous 
management is not held accountable for the lapses 
which impaired the economic viability of the units 
concerned. The policy for sick industria] units has, 
therefore, to provide, whenever necessary, for sanctions 
against inept or fraudulent management. Needless to 
say, sick units with no prospect of becoming viable 
should not be kept alive artifically at heavy cost. Spe- 
cial institutional arrangements are needed 1o deal with 
this complex problem of industrial sickness. 

7.46 Environmental aspects aud pollution control : 


_ During the last decade there has been greater aware- 


ness and official involvement in environmental manage- 
ment. Legislation has been enacted for controlling 
water and air pollution. Industrial licensing provi- 
sions too require satisfactory pollution control, parti- 
cularly so in the case of industries identified as heavy 
pollutants. About 30 per cent of large and medium — 
industries in the country have installed pollution con- 
rol systems. In the Seventh Plan it is proposed to 
strengthen the measures that have already been ini- 
tiated. At the same time, opportunities for cost effective 
recovery of valuable by-products from polluting efflu- 
ents would be systematically investigated, and efforts 
made to develop or scale-up relevant technologies and 
processes. Industry is being encouraged to take an 
active part in restoring ecological balance particularly 
in the mining sector and in the sector of industries 
using forest products. 

7.47 Industrial safety : Effective controls and safety 
measures in and around industries with health hazards 
have assumed greater importance than hitherto. A 
general awareness, has, therefore, to be created of 
the need for adopting more reliable methods to pre- 
vent industrial accidents and ensure safety, apart 
from those required by the existing legislative mea- 
sures, 

7.48 Training for @ new industrial order: A trans- 
formation of attitudes on the part of all workers, 
management, entrepreneurs and government functiona- 
ries will be crucial to the achievement of the targets 
for industrial growth in the Seventh Plan. It will be 
necessary to evolve and strengthen the institutional 


mechanism which can bring about such transformation, 
For example, there is need for a new orientation in 
education and training of workers in the wake of new 
job characteristics for new industries and new techno- 
logies. This will be supplemented by a rational wage 
policy and suitable pension and insurance arrangements, 
The need for reorienting the attitudes and approaches 
on the part of managements is just as important, The 
. prospect of sharing and a spirit of consultation ‘rather 
than confrontation are essential for a functioning 
industrial democracy, 

7.49 Finally, conditions have to be created to faci- 
litate the development of a dynamic entrepreneurial 
class which can shed its old ‘rentier’ ways, live. up to 
the new challenges, and exploit the opportunities pro- 
vided by the new economic environment. 


Science and Technology in Industry and Minerals 
Sector | 

7.50 The diversified industrial base in the country 
now needs systematic scientific and technological in- 
puts to consolidate and maximise the utilisation of 
existing capacities, improve productivity and quality of 
products, attain long term survival and viability and 
raise the level of innovation and new product deve- 
lopment. Sizeable investments on modernisation and 
upgradation of technology and research and develop- 
ment facilities are proposed in the Seventh Plan. 

7.51 It has to be recognised that considering the 
existence of considerable scientific inputs in terms of 
infrastructural facilities like laboratories and advanc- 
€d centres of research as well as of manpower, Science 
and technology has so far not made commensurate 
impact on programmes of development of the econo- 
mic sectors. There are many reasons for this. This 
Sitaution needs to be changed and scientific inputs 
require to be integrated with the manufacturing 
sectors, 


7.52 A fair degree of satisfaction can be derived 
from our success in the absorption of technology and 
Manufacturing skills in the fields 
tries, mrachine tools, automobiles, electronic equip- 
ment, mining machinery, earth-moving and construc- 
tton equipment and oil exploration equipment. It 
has been possible to absorb new technologies in many 
fields of manufacturing like 500 MW boilers and 
turbosets, the automotive sector, offshore and onshore 
rigs and equipment for fertilizer units. The emergence 
of large technical consultancy organisations and ex- 
pertise in operational area is 9 resource to be reckoned 
with. With a new thrust on developing technological 
capabilities and manpower, and better linkages with 
scientific institutions, it will be possible to move ahead. 
This is the objective of research and development 
programmes in the industry sector in the Seventh Plan. 


of metallurgical indus-— 
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7.53 A large number of industries in the public 
and private sectors have been able to establish in house 
R&D facilities. Organisations like Stee] Authority- of 
India Limited (SAIL), Projects Development India 
Limited (PDIL), Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL), Hindustan Machine Tools (HMT), and 
Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited (IPCL) 
have emerged as important centres for product and 
process improvement and applied research, In addi- 
tion, a large number of co-operative research organisa- 
tions related to specific industries are doing useful 
work. New products like fluidised bed boilers for utili- 
sation of low grade coals, valves for oil field application, 
new range of machine tools and photo voltaic systems 
for offshore platforms have been developed. 

7.54 Among major developmental programmes 
which are under progress, mention may be made of 
MHD programme at Tiruchy, development of larger 
capacity fluidised bed combustion units, equipment for 
co-generation plants, cryobiological containers, super 
insulated containers for transporation of liquid gases, 
equipment for high voltage DC transmission, new 
applications of aluminium and direct’ reduction techno- 
logy of steel making. . 

7.55 It is expected that every major industrial 
unit will draw up a plan for attaining such objectives, 
This will cover measures for the improvement of 
product design, methods of production, introduction of 
computer aided design and manufacture wherever 
possible. — : 

7.56 The technology policy franrework will be an 
important determinant for supporting the effort in 
industry. The objectives of this policy should enable it 
to lead towards improvement of quality and reliability, 
offer competitive goods and Services, to operate at’ 
frontiers of technologies in selected areas, to acquire 
competence to absorb, adapt and develop technologies 
as also to compete with the best from the rest of the 
world, All over the world, industry has benefited in 
the long run from participation in the strategic fields. 
A Special thrust will be given in the Seventh Plan 
for increasing industry’s involvement in space, defence 
and nuclear power programmes. In technology deve- 
lopment the central role will be that of the high per- 
formance enterprises, be it in the public or private 
sector. Policies must recognise such enterprises and 
encourage them to attain technological excellence, 
innovation and market leadership. 

7.57. While individual economic sectors will ear- 
mark financial outlay commensurate with the pro- 
grammes relating to science and technology, the esti- 
mated allocation would be about Rs. 700 crores under 
the industry and minerals sector for the Sevenh Plan, 
as against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 400 crores 


_ during the Sixth Plan. 


Outlay in the Seventh Plan 

7.58 The overall outlay envisaged in the Seventh 
Plan for industrial and mineral programmes in the 
public sector is Rs. 19,708 crores, out of which 
Rs. 17,268 crores are in the Central Sector and the 
balance of Rs. 2,440 crores is in the Plans of States 
and Union Territories. A summary statement indicat- 
ing the details of the Central outlay in the Seventh 
Plan along with the approved outlay and anticipated 
expenditure for the Sixth Plan is given in Annexure 
7.1, Keeping in view the limitation of resources and 
the need for internal resource mobilisation, the financ- 
ing of the industrial and mineral projects in the public 
sector in the Seventh Plan will be done more through 
internal resources and commercia) borrowings rather 
than through budgetary allocations as hitherto, 

7.59 In consonance with the straiegy adopted in 
the Seventh Plan, a substantial part of the outlay is 
meant for completion of the on-going projects and 
schemes. Adequate provision has been included in 


the Plan for modernisation, renewals and replacements 


and provision of balancing equipment so as to maxi- 
mise production from installed capacity, thereby in- 
creasing productivity of the existing assets and also 
improving the quality of the products. In view of the 
thrust proposed to be given in the Seventh Plan to 
‘science and technology, specific ‘outlays have been 
provided in the Plan for science and technology 
schemes. An extremely selective approach has been 
followed in the case of new starts. Taking into account 
long-term requirements and the need to make timely 
entry, adequate provisions have been made for the 
‘sunrise’ industries. Provision has also been included 
for vital long gestation projects which would mate- 
rialise in the Eighth Plan. 

7.60 In view of the priority attached to the streng- 
thening of infrastructure and increasing the produc- 
tion of basic industries; over 70 per cent of the outlay 
is allocated to steel, fertilizers, non-ferrous metals, 
petro-chemicals and cement, which are in the core 
sector. . 

7.61 A major part of the outlay provided for the 
industry and minerals sector in the plans of States and 
Union Territories is towards augmenting the share 
capital of institutions like industrial development cor- 
porations, financial corporations, infrastructure deve- 
lopment corporations, etc. for financing their activities 
in the field of industrial promotion and also for setting 
up industrial units in the public and joint sectors. 
Undet mineral development, provision has been made 
for carrying out-detailed exploration of mineral re- 
sources, Special attention has been paid to exploiting 
the industrial potential of the north-east region. A 
statement containing the provisions made in the Plans 
of States and Union Territories for large and medium 
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industries, mineral development as well as the imple- 
mentation of metric system is enclosed (Annexure 
7.2). 

7.62 Apart from the public sector programmes Con- 
siderable expansion in capacities and output is envi- 
saged in the private sector, particularly in industries 
such as cement, fertilizers, industrial machinery, auto- 
mobilies, consumer durables and electronic goods. For 


> undertaking investment in various industries, the pri- 


vate sector will depend primarily on internal resources 
and raising of capital from the open market through 
equity, debentures, deposits, etc, The recent buoyancy 


in the capital market and tax relief given to the cor- 


porate sector would enable it to depend less on borrow- 
ings from the financial institutions. In the long term 
perspective for industrial development and healthy 
growth, this would be a desirable step. A provision 
of Rs. 600 crores has been made in the Seventh Plan 
for augmenting the share capital of the all-Indiag term 
lending institutions. The investment in the private 
corporate sector would be of the order of Rs, 54,000 
crores. 


Industrial Growth . 

7,63 The Plan envisages an annual average rate of 
growth of 8 per cent in industrial production during 
the five year period, The considerable emphasis placed 


- in the Seventh Plan on increasing the availability of 


power as well as augmenting other infrastructural 
facilities, the liberalisation in the industrial licensing 
policies and other regulations, the provision of various 


incentives by the Government for the rapid develop- 


ment of certain thrust areas like electronics and the 
new fiscal policy, would, it can be expected, generate 
greater enthusiasm and initiative amongst the indus- ~ 
trial entrepreneurs. The emphasis laid in the Plan 
on improving capacity utilisation and productivity 
would also help in obtaining production of a higher 
order from the existing capacities. It should not, 
therefore, be difficult to achieve the desired growth 
rate as well as the projected capacity and production 
targets in the Seventh Plan. 


Programmes in major industries 

7.64 The salient features of the industrial pro- 
gramme envisaged in the Seventh Plan are briefly 
indicated in the following paragraphs. A statement 
indicating the capacity and production targets for 
selected industries for 1989-90 is given in Annexure 
7.3. 


Metallurgical and Mineral Industries 

765 The metallurgical and mineral industries cons- 
titute the core of the industrial sector as they provide 
the basic raw material for most of the industries. Their 


importance can be gauged from the fact that nearly 
half of the outlay for the industry and minerals sector 
is for this group of industries in the Central public 
sector. 

7.66 The metallurgical industries are highly capital- 
intensive. They are also energy-intensive, highly pollut- 
ing and make large demands on _ the infrastructural 
sector in terms of coal, power and railway transporta- 
tion, The efficiency of use of various inputs in the 
metallurgical industries is, therefore, of paramount, 
importance and would have a Significant impact on 
the rate of growth of the economy. Due attention 
would also have to be paid to adopting more effective 
measures for environmental] portection and restoring 
ecological balance, 


7.67 Minerals, being non-renewable ‘resources. of 
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the country, require special attention so that these — 


are exploited and utilised in an optimal manner, The 
role of mineral prospecting, exploration, mining and 
utilisation assumes importance in this context. There- 
fore, attention will have to be paid to utilising air- 
borne surveys, use of geo-physical methods and remote 
Sensing techniques in prospecting and exploration 
work, Efforts would also be needed to improve the 
speed of coverage, mineral discovery ratio as well as 
achieve reduction in the cost’ of mineral surveys and 
prospecting. Lead time for bringing a known og¢cur- 
rence to the stage of exploitation will have to be 
reduced by the use of improved techniques of explo- 
ration and ore analysis. Improvement in the speed of 
mine development would have to be undertaken to 
sustain increase in the level of mining activity. Greater 
Stress will have to be laid on the aspect of conserva- 
tion of mineral resources of the country to cater to 
the various requirements, Formulation of a long-term 
National mineral Policy would be desirable. With the 
contemplated increase in the nuclear power generation 
in the coming years, prospecting, mining and bene- 
iciation of uranium and thorium will need special 
attention. Small scale mining in the Couctry will need 
to be put on a sound footing. The mining of high 
value decorative stones will have to be given due 
importance as they have a high. export potential, 

7.68 In all the above. areas, scientific and technolo- 
gical inputs will have an important role. Utilisation of 
low grade and multi-meta] ores, recovery of by-pro- 
ducts, improving produc- 
d energy conserva- 


he standards of safety, 
© metallurgy of the 


polymetallic nodules minerals on the continental shelf 
arid the sea-bed have also been included in the research 
and development programme for the Seventh Plan. 

7.69 Major sectors of the -industry, namely, iron 
Ore, iron and steel and non-ferrous metals are dealt 
with in the subsequent’ paragraphs, 


7,70 Iron Ore: As against the Sixth Plan target 


of 60 million tonnes per annum. The actual production 
in 1984-85 was 42.20 million tonnes including 1.67 
million tonnes of concentrates. The reason for the 
wide gap between the target and achievement lies in the 
fact that target of the internal consumption for produc- 
ing hot metal could not be realised and exports were hit 
because of serious recession in the world steel industry 
and increasing competition from other countries, The 
major upsetting element in the export of concentrates 
from Kudremukh was the failure of Iran to import 
concentrates from the Kudremukh project as con- 
tracted. | 

7.71 The production programme of iron ore during 
the Seventh Plan is based on export possibilities and 


~ domestic consumption of the steel industry. On this 


basis a production target of 58 million tonnes consis- 
ting of 30 million tonnes for export (excluding Kudre- 
mukh concentrates) and 28 million tonnes for internal 
consumption has been Projected.. No production tar- 
get for Kudremukh is being set in view of the pre- 
Vailing uncertainty in the export market for its con- 
centrates and pellets although trial order for export of 
Pellets has been secured, 

7.72 The major scheme under implementation qur- 
ing the Sixth Plan 
Bailadila 11 C Mine of National Mineral Development 
Corporation (NMDC). Another important scheme 
under implementation Was the ore fines handling plant 
at Bailadila 5 of NMDC, which is expected to facili- 
tate despatch in large quantities both for domestic 
Consumption and export, In the Seventh Pian it is 
Proposed to instal another mechanical plavt to handle 
iron ore fines in Bailadila sector for Bailadila 14 
Mine. This will further improve the position of utili- 
Sation of ore fines. 


pro- 
ty schemes for improvement of 
environmental aspects of mining are also Proposed to 
be taken up. 


for export so far, since the inception of these mines, 
It is felt that there is ap urgent necessity for 


eXtent 


Possible. Strategy has to be modi- 


The exploitation 


period was the construction of 


eo eee 


fied so that the Bailadila ore is used by the domestic 
steel industry also. Export commitments have to be 
made keeping this in view. Adding any new capa- 
city at Bailadila for export will have to be carefully 
examined from the point of availability of mineable 
-jron ore in Bailadila. Inter-regional export strategies 
for the Eighth and subsequent Plan periods will need 
to be considered and redefined in this light. 

7.74 As a significant proportion of iron ore reserves 
constitutes fines, greater effort will have to be niade 
for their utilisation for which necessary R&D work 
would be taken up. This is necessary, not only in the 
interest of conservation of the minerals, but also to 
prevent environmental degradation. The industry in 
general will have to lay greater stress on the manage- 
ment of environment as an integral part of the min- 
ing process. In the light of the general low level of 
productivity in the iron ore industry, special emphasis 
would have to be laid on various aspects of producti- 
vity improvement. 7 

7.75 Iron and steel : The Sixth Plan envisaged the 
demand for finished steel to go up from a consumption 


level of about 8 million tonnes in 1979-80 to 12.9 | 


million tonnes in 1984-85 and-18.4 million tonnes by 


1989-90. This increase in demand was proposed to™ 


be met by (i) an increase in the capacity of the public 
sector integrated steel plants, which was expected to 
go up from 7.23 million tonnes in 1979-80 to 8.57 
million tonnes in 1984-85, Gi) an increase in the capa- 
city utilisation of public sector integrated steel plants, 
and (iii) a-larger contribution from the mini steel 
plants. The main programmes included in the Sixth 
Plan were the expansion of the capacities of Bokaro 
and Bhilai Stee] Plants to 4 miilica tonnes of ingot 
steel each and setting up of Vishakhapatnam Steel 
Plant with a capacity of 3.4 million tonnes of crude 
steel (2.98 million tonnes of saleable steel). 

7.76 There have been delays in the commissioning 
of additional steel capacities. The Bokaro and Bhilai 
expansion programmes which were expected to be 
completed in 1982-83 are still under implementation. 
The first phase of the Bokaro 4 million tonnes expan- 
sion is now expected to be completed only by January, 
1986 and the second phase i.e. the cold rolling mill 
complex by March 1987. The Bhilai expansion is also 
getting completed in two phases. The first phase is 


expected to be commissioned in 1985-86 and the oor 
- and the results of the input-output model, the. de- 


second-phase comprising the Seventh blast furnace 
and the Ninth coke oven battery in 1987-88. There 
bas also been considerable delay in the construction 
of the Vishakhapatnam Steel Plant. 

7.77 In addition to the delays in the commission- 
ing of additional capacities, the projected increases in 
the capacity utilisation of the existing public sector 
steel plants have also not materialised. . There has, 
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therefore, been a considerable shortfall in production. 
As against the production target of 11.5 million ton- 
nes of saleable steel envisaged in the Sixth Plan for 
1984-85, the actual production was of the order of 
only 8.80 million tonnes. The short fall in produc- 
tion would have led to serious shortages but for the 
fact that demand for steel during the Sixth Plan period 
did not come up to ihe expected levels. After a 


reasonably good increase in the consumption of steel 
in the beginning of the Plan, the market became 


sluggish during 1982-83 and 1983-84. During these 
two years, the steel plaits were obliged to carry ex- 
cessive stocks of steel. There was, however, a recovery 
in 1984-85 and there is an optimistic outlook for 
1985-86. 

7.78 Adequate availability of the desired quality 
of coking coal has been a serious problem for the 
stee] plants throughout the Sixth Plan and is likely 
to continue. In spite of resort to imports of limited 


quantities of coking coal, adequate coal has generally 
not been available and the steel plants have often been 


forced to restrict the pushing of coke ovens. The 
high ash content of domestic coking coal, its poor 
caking propertics and the considerable day-to-day 
fluctuations. in the quality have also been important 
factors, contributing to lower production. 

7.719 The non-availability of adequate power from 
the State Electricity Board grids has also been @ seri- 
ous problem practically throughout the Plan period, 
though the extent of shortage has varied from plant 
to plant and from time to time. This has rendered 
the coordinated running of the different units of the 
steel plants very difficult. . 

7.80 Apart from the inability of the managements 
to take appropriate and adequate measures to opti- 
mise the use of scarce resources at their command, 


_declining quality of raw materials, technological ob4 


solescence of the steel plants, slack in maintenance 
inadequate market intelligence, poor inventory mana- 
gement etc. are the other reasons for the unsatisfac- 
tory performance of the steel plants. A welcome 
feature of the production operations in the recent 
past has been the increasing production of some varie- 
ties of micro-allowed and high tensile qualities of struc- 
tural steels and rails and successful production of DD, 


EDD, LPG Grade and API Grade. 


7.81 Based on the projected increase in the GNP 


mand for finished steel is estimated at 13.86 MT and 
17.76 MT by 1989-90 and 1994-95, respectively. 
This is expected to go up to about 22 MT by the 
turn of the century. Considering the long period in- 
volved between the planning of steel capacity and its 
materialisation, the magnitude of investments required 
and the rapid technological changes taking place, a 


Working Group has been set up to draw up a long 
term profile for the development of the stee] industry. 

7.82 Increased productivity being one of the key 
objectives of the Seventh Plan, a vigorous effort will 
have to be made to improve the techno-economic 
parameters of efficiency. For each of the stee] plants, 
specific Improvements to be achieved in respect of selec- 
ted techno-economic indices have beep targeted and 
will be regularly monitored. 


7.83 Comprehensive modernisation programme in- 
volving upgradation of technologies, replacement of 
_ obsolete equipment by modern, more efficient facili- 
ties, removal of technological imbalances and provi- 
Sion of necessary balancing facilities to take care of 
the constraints facing the steel plants are being drawn 
up for each of the plants. The Tata [ron & Steel 
Co. have completed phase-I of their modernisation 
programme involving technological improvements, up- 
to iron making stage and incorporation of oxygen 
_ Steel making. Phase-II of the programme involving 
the rolling mills will be taken up in the Seventh Plan. 
R&D Programmes which have shown substantial bene- 
fits in reducing the consumption of inputs and reduc- 
tion in the cost of production are contemplated to 
be incorporated in the programme of modernisation. 

7.84 It is proposed to go in gradually for integrated 
On-line process control instrumentation for optimis- 
ing the use of raw materials, energy, as well as achiev- 
ing improved productivity, better product quality and 
cost reduction. Bhilai Steel Plant has been selected 
aS a model steel plant. 
puterisation plant for distributed digital control is te 
be implemented in the first instance. Based on the 
experience at this plant, process computerisation would 
be introduced in the other Stee] plants. 


7.85 In order to facilitate Concerted efforts in the 
development of Science & Technology and to advise 
On the initiatives that 
Advisory Committee comprising eminent metallurgists 
and experts has been constituted. This committee 


reserves of good quality coking coal and endowments 
of other raw materials, 

7.86 Much greater atte 
voted to improving the 
through use of better 
methods of beneficiatio 


ntion would need to be de- 
quality of washed coking coal 
washing techniques and new 
n. A firm time-bound plan of 
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Where a comprehensive com- . 


' Further, the 


_Taw materials for 


action would be drawn up in consultation with the 
Department of Coal. 

7.87, More effective measures are being devised 
to improve the pace of implementation of capital pro- 
jects and ensure completion of on-going projects with 
minimum time and cost over runs. This would call 
for a much closer interaction and coordination among 
the project authorities, consultants, equipment sup- 
pliers, civil contractors, structural fabricators and 
crectors, etc. Considerable procedural improvements 
are called for in the systems of contracts and the 
roles of different agencies. 


7.88 The Seventh Plan would be a period of con- 
solidation for the steel industry. The basic thrust of 
the programmes is to bring up the technology to 
contemporary levels and optimise production from the 
existing facilities. No major new projects are propos- 
ed to be taken up during this Plan. 

7.89 The mini steel plants have been playing an in- 
creasingly important role in meeting the demand for 
steel. By the end of the Sixth Plan there was an instal- 
led capacity of about 3 million tonnes of saleable 
steel which contributed approximately 1.8 million 
tonnes of steel to the economy. These steel plants offer 
a number of advantages like regional dispersal, flexi- 


bility to produce speciality steels required in. small ton- 
period etc. It is expected that 


nages, short gestation 
the capacity and production of mini Steel industry 
would go up to 3.5 million tonnes and 2.7 million 
tonnes respectively by the end of the Seventh Plan. 
established producers would gradually 
switch over to the production of low alloy steels. With 
Successful operation of the coal-based Sponge iron 
pilot plant at Kothagudem,. a number of commercial 
plants using this technology are being set up in the 
country. The first plant based on the indigenous tech- 
nology is also expected to be fully operational in the 
early part of the Seventh Plan. The sponge iron-electric 
arc furnace route appears to offer a good scope for 
development, Depending on the regional power posi- 
tion, setting up of small integrated steel plants in the 
private sector using the sponge iron-electric arc fur- 
nace route may have to be considered. 

7.90 A number of new technologies INRED, 
ELRED, KR, etc. are appearing on the horizon. Some 
of these seem to hold a good potential for 
development under our conditions. Testing of Indian 
those processes is in progress and 
based on these results, the indigenous development of 
the appropriate technology on a pilot/semi-commer- 
cial scale would be taken up. 

7.91. In spite of the projected improvement in the 
performance of the existing steel plants, it is expected 
that there would be a ap of about 1.5 million tonnes 
Of finished steel per annum throughout the Seventh 
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Plan period. The gap in the late nineties is going to 
be substantially higher. Installation of additional capa- 
city for steel production is not only time-consuming 
but also needs heavy investments. Hence decisions 
with regard to creation of new capacity, technology 
to be adopted and the policy for future development 
of the steel industry would need to be taken early so 
that work in this regard could be initiated during the 
early Highth Plan period. The emerging new techno- 
logies would have a vital role to play in deciding the 
location of plants and processes to be used. 

7.92 Nonrferrous metals ; A judicious balance bet- 
ween domestic production and imports has been our 


strategy in this sector, and the same policies will have . 


to be continued. 

7.93 Non-ferrous metal production technologies are 
power-intensive, Therefore, reduction in energy con- 
_ sumpticn would have to be aimed at. Besides, higher 
_ productivity and efficiency in the existing smelters 
would be necessary. This would call for improving 
- management capabilities apart from removing infra- 
structural constraints and upgradation of technologies 
of the non-ferrous metal production units. Imbalances 
in the production system would also have to be re- 
moved. 

7.94 Aluminium : Reducing of aluminium increas- 
ed ‘rom 192,000 tonnes in 1979-80 to 276,500 tonnes 
in 1984-85, though it fell short of the target of 300,000 
tonnes envisaged in the Sixth Plan, On account of the 
shortage of power, the overalj capacity utilisation 
during the major period of the Sixth Plan ranged bet- 
ween 60 and 65 per cent. The position, however, im- 
proved in the terminal year when capacity utilisation 
increased to 76 per cent. Theré was also a slack in 
demand, As-against- the Sixth Plan projection of 
45v,000 tonnes for the year 1984-85, the antici- 
pated demand is expected to have been only around 
31u,000 tonnes; mainly because of the es in 
ofitake by the power sector. 

7.95 The major development in the Adnisahinn 
industry during the Sixth Pian period was the tak- 
ing up of a new project in the public sector in Orissa, 
based on east coast Bauxite deposits. This comprises 
a smelter of 218,000 tonnes per annum capacity of 
aluminium at Angul and 8 lakh TPA capacity alu- 
mina plant at Damanjodi together with a matching 
large mechanised mine, as well as a 600 MW cap- 
tive power plant at Angul. The project is expected 
to be completed during the Seventh Plan period. 
The Gandhamardan bauxite mine project of Bharat 
Aluminium Co. (BALCO) was taken up to replace 
the existing captive mines of the company which 
are nearing exhaustion. A270 MW capacity captive 
power plant has been taken up for construction for the 
BALCO’s smelter at Korba to relieve it of the severe 
constraint of non-availability of grid power. 
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7.96 During the Plan period, about 41,000 ton- 
nes of aluminium capacity was added in the private 
sector, raising the installed capacity to 362,000 
tonnes as against the capacity target of 350,000 
tounes of the Plan. Productivity indicators achiev- 
ed during the Sixth Plan period revealed some en- 
couraging trends, There was also decline in per unit 
energy consumption norm. 

7.97 The Orissa Aluminium/alumina complex of 
National Aluminium Co, (NALCO), captive power 
plant for Korba smelter of BALCO, and Gandhamar- 
dan bauxite project of BALCO are expected to be 
completed during the Seventh Plan period. In the pri- 
vate sector, modernisation and expansion of alumina 
calciner of Hindustan Aluminium Co. (HINDALCO) 
is expected to be taken up and completed. To improve 
profitability and facilitate marketing, NALCO may 
have to set up additional downstream facilities. 

7.98 The demand for aluminium is expected to go 
up from 310,000 tonnes in 1984-85 to 450,000 tonnes 
in 1989-90, A production target of 499,000 tonnes is 
envisaged for 1989-90, The uses of the metal in India 
are still at an early development stage with major 
use being in the electrical sector. There is consider 


apie scope of increasing the use of the metal in other 


- improvement in process parameters, reduction 


industries such as transportation, railways, marine ap- 
plications and building and construction, To stimulate 
demand, it would be necessary to pay special attention 
to the development of various alloys, product dever 
lopment and application engineering. Both BALCO 
and NALCO will nave to take active steps in this 
area. 

tao Considering the advantageous position in 
which the country is placed, in respect of bauxite 
resources and as a measure of long-term planning - 
of the aluminium industry in the country the role 
of research and development in the upgrading of 
technology and modernisation of the aluminium in- 
dustry is crucial. Important aspects identified are 
in 
energy consumption, product development and ap- 
plication engineering. The industry will have to 
make strenuous efforts in these fields. To assist the 
industry in these and other areas, there is a pro- 
posal for setting up of an Aluminium Research 
Design and Development Centre in addition to in- 
house work by BALCO and NALCO and the pri 
vate sector companies. 

7.100 Copper : As against the projected demand 
of 115,000 tonnes for refined copper in 1984-85, 
the actual consumption realised was 109,000 ton- 
nes, The production of refined copper was 33,400 
tonnes in 1984-85 which fell short of the target of 
45,000 tonnes. Apart from the shortage of power, 
the reasons for shortfall in production are non-re- 
alisation of the capacity target of 60,000 tonnes - of 


blister copper as no additions to the existing capa- 
city of 47,500 tonnes were taken up. The Malanjk- 
hand project which is the country’s first major open 
cast mine in hard rock conditions was completed 
during the Sixth Plan period. The other major 
scheme was the implementation of the Mosabani 
mine expansion from 50,000 tonnes per month to 
80,000 tonnes per month which is expected to be 
completed by December, 1985. 

7.101 The demand for copper metal is expected 
to go up from the level of 109,000 tonnes in 
1984-85 to 141,000 tonnes jn 1989-90. 

7.102 The present installed capacity of refined 
metal is 39,400 tonnes and with improvement and 
modernisation of smelters and refineries, the total 
tefinery capacity is expected to be 47,500 tonnes, 
during the Seventh Plan period. The availability of 
ore from the mines and capability to achieve and 
Sustain the required order of metal content in the 
Ore has been one of the major constraints in. taking 
up expansion in smelter capacities. 

7.103 The smelter capacity will continue to be 
at the existing level during the Seventh Plan till a 
Viable project based upon large deposits can be 
established. In this context, importance is attached 
to the investigation and 
deposits in the Malanjkhand area. Both the smelters 
in the country have not reached their rated capa- 
city for various reasons which included technical 
problems. With requisite modifications and addi- 
tions to smelters and refineries for both improve- 
ment in operations and removing mismatch between 
installed capacity of smelter and refinery by margi- 
nal expansion of refinery capacity during the Seventh 
Plan, the two complexes at Khetri and Ghatsila are 
expected to achieve optimum capacity utilisation of 
90 per cent and result in improvement in quality of 
refined copper. The scheme would also result in 
increased by product Fecovery as well as sulphur 
values. Stress will also be laid on improvement in 
pollution contro] through Setting up of tailing dis- 
posal system and prevention of air pollution by sul- 
phurous emissions. 

7.104 Zinc and lead : In respect of zinc and lead, 
the Sixth Plan demand _ projections were 150,000 
tonnes of zinc and 60,000 tonnes of lead against 
Which production targets were 85,000 tonnes of 


zine and 25,000 tonnes of + lead for the terminal] » 
year of the Sixth Plan le. 1984-85 Ag against 
these, the level] of 


consumption in 1984-85 was 
130,000 tonnes of zine and 60,000 tonnes of lead 


and in Tespect of production around 58,000 tonnes 
of zine and 14,000 tonnes of lead. Th 


fall in production due to the shor 
respect of zinc which is 4 power i 
problems in lead smelter using hi 


ere was short- 
lage of power in 
ntensive industry, 
gh impurity. con- 


exploration of further ' 


centrates, shortage of imported lead concentrates 
and industrial unrest, and capacity utilisation of 
zinc smelters in the industry during the Sixth Plan 
period was only about 60 per cent. . 

7.105 The Sixth Plan envisaged the capacity for 
zinc to go up from 92,000 tonnes in 1979-80 to 
98,000 tonnes in 1984-85. The capacity actually 
increased to 96,000 tonnes as a result of the instal- 
lation of Leach Residue Treatment Plant at Debari 
Smelter of Hindustan Zinc Ltd. With the expansion 
of lead smelter at Vizag, the capacity for lead in- 
creased from 18,000 tonnes in 1979-80 to 30,000 
tonnes in 1984-85. 

7:160 Other schemes completed during the Sixth 
Plan period were the Rajpura-Dariba mine of 3000 
TPD capacity, Sargipalli lead mine and leach resi- 
due treatment plant for recovery of zinc, sulphur 
and cadmium from the stockpile|current neutral 
residue at Debari. 

7.107 In the Seventh Plan the demand for zine 
and lead is expected to go up from the existing 
levels to 163,000 tonnes and 80,000 tonnes, res- 
pectively, by the year 1989-90. This would neces- 
Sitate making all out. efforts for maximisation of 
indigenous production from the already installed 


capacity. To achieve this, stabilisation of the perfor-_ 


mance of the mines will have to be accorded the 
highest priority, In respect Of the expanded Vizag 
lead smelter also, where the Stabilisation period has 
been extended due to problems of impure concen- 
trates and other operational reasons, urgent efforts 
will have to be made to overcome these problems 
and acheive rated capacity as early as possible. 

7.108 A notable achievement of the Sixth Plan 
was the completion of the preparatory work for set- 
ting up the integrated zinc-lead mine|smelter com- 
plex of 70,000 tonnes Per annum of zine and 35,000 
tonnes per annum of lead, based upon the rich 
zinc-lead deposits of Rampura-Agucha. As the gap 
in projected demand and Supply from indigenous 
sources during the Seventh Plan Period itself will 
be large, it is highly desirable to start this project 
in the Seventh Plan period to commence production 
during the Eighth Plan and improve the economics 
of zine industry. 

7.109 During the Seventh Plan period, to insulate 
Debari Zinc Smelter from the vagaries of grid 
Power supply, it is proposed to provide Gas Turbine 
at Debari, At Vizag Zinc Smelter, it is proposed to 
Improve the overall metal recovery from 1981-82 per 
cent to about 93 per cent by 1989-90 by switch 
OVer from the Pyrometallurgical to hydrometallurgi- 
cal Process depending upon the actual results achi- 
¢ved by the latter process at Debari, and the techno- 
economic evaluation thereof. Several other steps are 
also proposed for improvement and modernisation 
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of the zinc smelter to treat indigenous concentrates, 
to effect reduction in energy consumption, and achi- 
evement of optimum capacity utilisation, Several 
measures for environmental protection at the mines 
and metallurgical plants are proposed to be taken 
up which will improve the quality of air and water. 


LEengineering Industries 

7.110 As a result of the policy of import subs- 
titution followed in the past and the emphasis on 
the creation of heavy machine building capacity, a 
strong base has been established in the country to 
produce a wide range of heavy and light engineer- 
ing goods. The bulk of our requirements of equip- 
ment for the various sectors of the economy such 
as power, Steel, fertilizers, cement, mining and irri- 
gation are now being met from indigenous sources. 
The entire requirements of construction machinery, 
agricultural tractors, diese] engines, pumps, railway 
rolling stocks and commercial vehicles are being 
met from domestic production, During the Sixth 
Flan a new era has been opened by the commissioning 
of the fuel efficient small car project in the public 
sector. The establishment of this project has pro- 
vided a stimulus to the other automobile manufac- 
‘turers to undertake modernisation of their plants to 
produce fuel efficient vehicles with the latest techno- 
logy. The engineering industries have also demons- 

trated their capacity to manufacture large size plant 
and equipment for various sectors such as power 
generation, fertilizers and cement. ; 

7.111 The expansion of capital goods and basic 
industries has of late slowed down and the share of 
the consumer goods sector in the industrial output 
has increased. The initial fast growth of the capital 
goods sector was largely due to the need for import 
substitution and public sector investment in projects 
requiring these. In the process, domestic backward 
and forward linkages particularly in machine tools, 
chemical equipment and heavy electricals became 
deep and wide, While a ‘sizeable demand for capi- 
tal goods was built up in this process, its rate of 
growth in the recent past has been slower because 
of slow growth of demand. Besides, due to resource 
constraint, recource to bilateral aid was made in- 
volving import of equipment from the donor coun- 
try. Some of these features may continue in the 
Seventh Plan and, therefore, it will be necessary for 
the capital goods industry to improve cost and 
quality and look for a share in the export market. 
In the short run, liberalisation of imports of capi- 
tal. goods for rapidly modernising the key sectors 
may have an adverse effect on the indigenous capi- 
tal goods sector, but in the long run, it should 
emerge stronger, It will be important, therefore, to 
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restore and maintain the inter-industry linkages, 
particularly for sectors where there will be long- 
term requirements in the economy, such as ferti- 


lizers, power, steel, coal and electronics. 

7.112 The relatively high cost of production — of 
Our indigenous machinery as compared to the 
imported one is due to a variety of factors includ- 
ing the high cost of input raw materials and the 
cascading effect of duties and taxes. Detailed studies 
will be carried out to assess the precise impact of 
these factors on the cost of production, and to iden- 
tify measures for making the indigenous capital goods 
industry internationally competitive. There are also 
imbalance and idle capacity in certain sectors, The 
order book position of a number of major public 
sector units like Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. 


(BHEL), Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC), 
Burn Standard etc., is rather unsatisfactory, This 
makes it imperative to implement schemes for 


diversification of product mix. The capital goods 
industry has also not been able to keep pace with 
the technology development. There is need for 
strengthening the design and production engineering 
set up in the industry. 

7.113 The main thrust in the Seventh Plan in 
the engineering industries will be towards facilitat- 
ing the adaptation and absorption of technologies. 
The ability of the industry to introduce new pro- 
ducts in the industrial and consumer market suited to 
the needs of the country will have to be strengthened. 
After a comprehensive review of the technological 
gaps between the capabilities of our industries and 
the requirements of the user sectors, the new pro- 
ducts to be developed in the engineering sector have 
been identified. The leading engineering establish- 
ments in the country are to be assigned specific res- 
ponsibilities for manufacturing such products. 

7.11.4 Seventh Plan aims at much closer linkages 
among the capital goods producers, user sectors and 
the consultancy organisations. Technological pers- 
pective plans for the ‘products’ and the ‘processes’ 
will be drawn up jointly. The acquisition of 
imported technology and equipment will be linked 
with the transfer of design engineering and manu- 
facturing technology of the domestic units. 

7.115 The capital goods sector will make a signi- 
ficant contribuion towards improvement of producti- 
vity in the economy. Every major industrial unit 
will implement a Plan for improvement of producti- 
vity both in its own operations, and in the opera- 
tions of the organisations utilising its products, This 
programme will include quality assurance, reliability 
studies, monitoring equipment performance of the 
principal users in sectors like power, coal, steel. 
oil, railways, road transport etc., simplification of 


product design, improvement of methods of produc- 
tion and introduction of computer aided design and 
manufacture wherever relevant. Institutions special- 
ising in selective areas such as production engineer- 
ing, quality assurance and reliability studies will be 
established to assist in the productivity movement. 
Energy conservation will. form an __ integral com- 
ponent of this movement. 

7.116 Substantial expansion of — manufacturing 
capacity will be carried out in light commercial vehic- 
les, two-wheelers, automobile ancillaries, equipment 
for oil exploration and production, and industrial 
electronic equipment; A series of schemes for manu- 
facturing or new range of products will be imple- 
mented for machine tools, mining, metallurgical and 
earth-moving equipment, machinery for cement, 
fertilizers, pulp and paper plants and compressors. 
These would be oriented to the emerging technologi- 
cal requirements in thé user sectors. In machine 
tools, the target is to meet 75 per cent of the coun- 
try’s requirements of CNC machines including the cont- 
rol systems and association drives from indigenous 
sources. The automobile ancillary industry is to be 
brought up to international performance standards. 
Electronic controls will determine the configuration 
and parameters of a wide range of machinery for 
metallurgical and process plants. Systems engineer- 
ing and hardware manufacturing capabilities for 
drives and controls of rolling mills for metallurgical 
industry will be enhanced, In line with the require- 
ments of automobiles and other industries, the found- 
- dry technology in the country will be upgraded. ‘The 
Tange of mining equipment is being expanded to 
cater to the increase in the capacity of coal mines. 
A number of schemes for manufacturing a wide 
range of oil field equipment such as off-shore plat- 
forms, oil well cementing units, off-shore supply 
vessels, mud pumps for oil drilling rigs and cathodic 
protection systems for oil pipelines have been taken 
up. The aim is to develope an international com- 
petitive oil field equipment industry which has the 
flexibility to meet the domestic requirements and export 
its products. The process design and system eng- 
ineering capabilities for fertiliser plants are to be 
created within the country, as a long-term measure 
to ensure meaningful inter-action between the ferti- 
liser sector and the machine building sector in the 
country. The techonology for ammonia synthesis 
converters, waste heat boilers, high pressure vessels 
and heat exchangers, air fin coolers and titanium 
anodes for membrane technology for the chemical 
process plants will be acquired. 

7.117 The profitability of public 
engineering units which include 4 number of sick 
units have been taken over hag significantly improved 
during the Sixth Plan, A number of these units are 


Sector heavy 


now in a position to raise resources On their own 
for their capital investments. During the Seventh 
Plan the heavy engineering public sector units will 
become largely self-reliant in terms of resources for 
Capital investment through a series of organisational 
and product diversification measures. Restructuring 


of the units to pool financial resources as also the. 


design and engineering expertise and for evolving 
a more balanced and competitive product-mix will 
be carried out. 

7.118 In order to give a major boost to the ex- 
ports of engineering goods, a concept of thrust in- 
dustries is being introduced. A number of indus- 
tries having dynamic comparative advantage, and 
comparative industrial maturity would be identified. 
Various measures for upgradation of technology, 
quality, product design and cost competitiveness 
are proposed to be taken. It is expected that this 


would make these industries internationally com-~ 


petitive and thus lead to a sizeable increase in the 
‘export of engineering goods. 

7.119 Besides new products development and 
technology upgradation as a part of the normal growth 
of the engineering manufactures the leading manufac- 
turing organisations and research institutes will carry 
out research programmes and work on the develop- 
ment of engineering sciences. Thrust areas in engi- 
neering sciences have been identified and assigned to 
Specific organisations. BHEL is carrying out re- 
search on coal gasification, electrical insulation, weld- 


ing techniques and creep failure. Separate establish- 


ments to carry out research on combustion, applica- 
tions of ceramics and pollution control are being esta- 
blished by BHEL. HMPT will work on the develop- 
ment of control systems for NC/|CNC machine tools, 


use of lasers in metal cutting and new techniques of. 


metal forming. Separate establishments under HMT 
for horological machinery, bearings and graphic arts 
printing will carry out research in their respective 
fields. Central Machine Tools Institute will concent- 
rate on robotics, flexible manufacturing systems, laser 
beam machining*and precision engineering. The Auto- 
mobile Research Association of India will implement 
research projects in automotive emissions, automotive 
safety, advanced engines development, computer aid- 
ed engineering of automobiles, fatigue failure and 
track evaluation of vehicles. The resources generat- 
ed through R & D cess on automobile industry will 
be utilised. A national project for developing the 
technology for High Voltage-Direct Current Trans- 
mission and the power equipment required for it, 
within the country, is being implemented. 


Ship Building and Ship Repair Facilities 
7.120 The world-wide recession in the shipping in- 
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The contributions from Hindustan Shipyard 


dustry had a serious impact on the Indian ship build- 
ing industry during the Sixth Plan. The order book 
for Indian shipyards was very thin and the capacity 
utilisation was lower than the target. However, Hin- 
dustan Shipyard Ltd. improved its capacity utilisation 
during the last two years of the Plan and also started 
building 40,000 DWT bulk carriers in addition to 
their existing pioneer class vessels. In 1984-85 this 
yard achieved 93 per cent capacity utilisation on ac- 
‘count of the diversification programme and comfort- 
able order book position. ‘The capacity utilisation of 
Cochin Shipyard Ltd. continued to be very low due 
to lean order book position and other related pro- 
blems. | 

7.121 Mls. Garden Reach Shipbuilders and Engi- 
neers, and Mazgaon Dock Limited which are engaged 
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in the production of naval ships and Oil and Natural 


Gas Commission platforms were expected to produce 
commercial ships to the extent of 118,000 GRT during 
the Sixth Plan period. Due to non-availability — of 
adequate orders and unremutierative price for build- 
ing ships, these two. shipyards opted out of produc- 
tion of commercial ships and their total contribution 
during the Sixth Plan period was only 68,000 GRT. 
‘Ltd. 
(HSL) and Cochin Shivyard Ltd. (CSL) were 
113,860 GRT: and 161,501 GRT respectively. Thus, 
the total production of the Indian Shipyards was 


339.361 GRT as against 713,000 GRT envisaged in 


the Sixth Plan. : 
7.122 Taking into account the present trends in 
the shipping industry, the ‘production of bulk carri- 
ers of 40,000 DWT and tankers for transporting oil 
has been established. On this basis HSL and CSL 
are gearing themselves to meet the future require- 
ments of such vessels. The Stage IT Development 
_ Programme of HSL, which was taken up for imple- 
mentation in August, 1983 is expected to be com- 
pleted by March, 1986. This shipyard has already 
started production of 40,000 DWT bulk carriers in 
addition to their existing pioneer class vessels. The 
shipyard is also diversifying for the production of 
off-shore platforms and support vessels for ONGC. 
CSL, which was originally designed to produce two 
ships of 75,000 DWT bulk carriers per annum, is 
now producing 68,000 DWT bulk carriers also. 
7.123 The major constraints faced by the Indian 
ship-building industry were inadequate capacities for 
ship designs, low productivity and the unsatisfactory 
technological state of the existing shipyards, The 
Seventh Five Year Plan envisages a programme for 
creating the nucleus of a design institute initially to 
be set up at HSL which is proposed to be gradually 
enlarged to the level of national institute for ship 


design and technology. 

7.124. In the context of the unsatisfactory capa- 
city utilisation of the existing shipyards, the long 
time taken in the construction of ships, low produc- 
tivity of the shipyards and the high cost of produc- 
tion of ships, it does not appear advisable to take 
up construction of new shipyards. Instead, it is 
proposed to consolidate and improve the operations 
of the existing shipyards. .The strategy for the Se- 
venth Plan for the development of ship building in- 
dustry would be (i) to concentrate on improved 
capacity utilisation of the existing shipyards, (il) to 
modernise ship building practices for higher produc- 
tivity, (iii) training of personnel at all levels for 
improving skills in various disciplines in order to im- 


_ prove efficiency, and (iv) develoning additional and 


improved facilities for ship repair with a view to re- 
ducing the foreign exchange out-go. | 

7.125 The programmes included are to complete 
the ongoing projects including the diversification of 
HSL to offshore structures of vessels for ONGC and 
development programme stage II, providing balan- 


cing facilities for CSL and construction of additional 


quay and modernisation and expansion of ship re- 


pair facilities. 


Fertilizers s 

7.126 There has been a Steady increase in the 
consumption and capacity build up of fertilizers over 
the Plans. The installed capacity for nitrogenous 
fertilizers at the end of the Sixth Plan was 52 lakh 
tonnes against the target of 59 lakh tonnes. _ The 
production in 1984-85 was 39 lakh tonnes as against 
the target of 42 lakh tonnes. The shortfall in the 
projected capacity occurred because of slippages in 
the commissioning schedules of Haldia, Hazira, Para- 
deep, Namrup-Ill, Goa (expansion) and Mangalore 
plants. The shortfall in production occurred partly 
due to delay in the. commissioning of the above 
plants and partly because of the lower capacity ulili- 
sation of the coal based and some of the existing 
older plants, namely, Durgapur, Barauni, Namrup, 
Talcher, Ramagundam, Gorakhpur and Rourkela. 
The Sixth Plan provided that in addition to the four 
gas-based fertilizer plants (Thal Vaishet and Hazi- 
ra) on the anvil then, work would be started in. a 
phased manner on Eight new nitrogenous fertilizer. 
The first. phase of the gas-based fertilizer complex 
at Thalvaishet was completed during 1984-85 and 
phase-II of this project as well as the entire Hazira 
project would be commissioned in 1985-86. Pre- 
paratory work on six other gas-based Plants which 
are being set up at Guna (M.P.), Sawai Madhopur 
(Rajasthan), Aonla, Jagdishpur, Shahjahanpur and 


Babrala (U.P.) was also taken up. Four of these 
plants are being set up in tlie private-joint sector and 
One each in the public and the cooperative sectors. 

7.127 With the completion of the above gas-based 
plants and other projects already under implemen- 
tation, the aggregate capacity of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers by the end of the Seventh Plan would be 92.53 
lakh tonnes. The total production at the end of 
the Seventh Plan i.e. in 1989-90, is estimated at 
65.6 lakh tonnes. . This is based on the assumption 
that as a result of the various remedial measures that 
are now under way and being contemplated, the pro- 
duction in the operating plants would be at a higher 
level. In view of the long gestation period involved 
in setting up fertilizer projects, a Jong-term perspec- 
tive plan with a I5-year time horizon will have to 
be drawn up and preparatory work for new projects 
will have to be initiated. : 

7.128 So far as the phosphatic fertilizers are con- 
cerned, the capacity at the end of the Sixth Plan. was 
14.9 lakh tonnes as against the target of 18.2 lakh 
tonnes, The production in 1984-85 was 12.6 lakh 
tonnes against the target of 14 lakh tonnes. The 
shortfalls in capacity occurred because of the slip- 
pages in the completion schedules of the projects at 
Haldia, Mangalore, Goa (expansion), Paradeep-I 
and some new SSP plants. The Sixth Plan also en- 
visaged start of work on 1] phosphatic _ fertilizer 
plants including expansion of some of the existing 
units. Seven of these projects have been taken up 
for implementation. Tuticorin (expansion) and 
Cochin (expansion) have already been completed 
while the remaining 5 are under different stages of 
implementation. 

7.129 Taking into account the progress of work 
on the projects under implementation as well as the 
new SSP schemes approved recently, the capacity of 
Phosphatie fertilizers at the end of the Seventh Plan 
is estimated at 28.91 lakh tonnes with a production 
estimate of 21,90 lakh tonnes, It has been estimated 
that there would remain a gap of about 5 lakh ton- 
nes between demand and indigenous production 
during the Seventh Plan petiod which will have to 
be bridged by imports, Preliminary work may, 
however, have to be initiated for the projects to 
materialise in the Eighth Plan period. 

7.130 In order to ensure stable supply of power 
to critical areas of the plants, captive power genera- 
tion facilities have already been installed in some of 
the plants and are under installation in others. Apart 
from the funds required for completion of on-going 
projects, adequate Provision has been included jn 
the Plan for carrying Out renewals and replacements 
as well as for balancing equipment so as to achieve 
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better utilisation of the existing capacities. In a 
vital sector like fertilizers, where large investments 
have been made, it is extremely important to ensure 
continuous improvement in utilization of capacity 
and productivity. Norms of productivity have been 
developed for different groups of plants depending 
upon the type of technologies, age of plants, etc. In 
the light of these norms, tie productivity levels of 
individual plants require to be monitored continu- 
ously. 

7.131 While some work in the R&D field in the 
fertilizer industry has been done in the past and 
Success achieved in certain aspects, a lot still re- 
mains to be done. Recently some of the fertilizer 
companies, namely, Rashtriva Chemicals & Fertili- 
zers (RCF), Gujarat State Fertilizer Company 


(GSFC) and Southern Petro-Chemical Industries 


Corporation (SPIC) have initiated steps for establi- 
shing R&D facilities primarily oriented to improving 
Process efficiencies by product utilisation, diversifica- 
tion, etc. Similar R&D facilities are required to be 


set up by all the other companies both in the public . 
as well as private and co-operative sectors. The 


Projects and Development (India) Ltd. (PDIL) has 


undertaken various R&D activities in this field. The: 


Steering Group on S&T has also identified some 
areas for future development of technology in the 
fertilizer industry. The S&T programmes in this 
sector will be directed to development of catalytic 
systems, improvement of. process efficiencies, energy 
conservation, utilisation of waste heat and bye-pro- 
duct recoveries, 
the pollution contro] measures, Improvement in 
fertilizer utilisation use of organic fertilizers and 
microbiological Processes are other activities with 
which the fertilizer industry will be associated. The 
active involvement of PDIL in the setting up of the 
gas based fertilizer plants will enable it to play the 
role of prime consultant in future projects. It has 
a programme of development of catalysts needed by 
the fertilizer industry. 

7.132 The prices of imported as well as indigen- 
ously produced fertilizers are subsidised at present. 
With the growth in imports and domestic produc- 
tion, there has been increase in the quantum 
fertilizer Subsidy from Rs. 375 crores 
about Rs. 1800 crores in 1984-85. While, on the 
one hand, due regard has to be paid to the need 
for Providing sufficient incentives for increasing do- 
mestic production and for the off-take of fertilizers, 
on the other hand, the strain on budgefary resources 
On account of the rapidly increasing quantum of 
subsidy cannot be Overlooked. The entire structure 
of fertilizer pricing and 
to be reviewed 


of 
in 1981-8? to 


Subsidy, therefore. requires 
In the long run, the farmer will be 


There is also need for improving. 
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able to bear a larger portion. of the real cost only if 
efliciency in the application of fertilizers goes up and 
results in increase of output and income of the far- 
mer, All these aspects require detailed examination 


and study. 


Pesticides 

7.133 Pesticides are extensively used in preventing 
crop losses as well as for public health purposes in 
our country. Pesticides are first manufactured as 
technical grade chemica's which are subsequently 
formulated in ready-to-use form. As many as 126 
pesticides have been cleared for use in the country 
by the Registration Committee, out of which 57 are 
currently being manufactured in the country. 

7.134 The installed capacity of the industry at 
the end of the Sixth Plan was about 99,000 tonnes. 


In addition, letters of intent with a capacity of 9,810 | 


tonnes and Directorate General of Technical Deve- 
lopment (DGTD) registrations for 16,980 tonnes 
have been issued which are in various stages of im- 
plementation. The production of major items of 
technical grade pesticides in 1984-85 was around 
65,000 tonnes. In addition, pesticides are also pro- 
duced in the small scale sector. As a result of 
crease in the production of pesticides in the country, 
imports have come down substantially. 

7.135 In the public sector, Hindustan Insectici- 
des Ltd. is the only company with its 3 factories 
located at Delhi, Udyogmandal (Kerala) and Rasa- 
yani (Maharashtra) catering primarily to the re- 
quirements of the National Malaria Eradication Pro- 
gramme. 

7.136 There is considerable imbalance in the 
development of adequate marketing net-work for 
pesticides within the country. A coordinated effort 
should be made by the private manufacturers, public 
sector units, other Government agencies and coope- 
ratives to organise such at net-work so that pestici- 
des could be made available to consumers even in 
the remote parts of the country. The market areas 
in relation to usage of pesticides should be determin- 
ed crop-wise and year-wise taking into account the 
kind of crop grown, availability of water, whether 
irrigated or rain-fed, use of improved hybrid varic- 
ties and the use of fertilizers. In the light of the 
skills involved in the application of pesticides, 
toxic and other effects on non-target crops, human 
and wild life, etc., it is necessary to strengthen the 
extension services. 

7.137 The country shou'd keep up with the latest 
technological developments in the world so that 


in-— 


the | 


‘laboratories, agricultural 


up R&D facilities. There is also need for better 
coordination of activities of national laboratories, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
universities and private 
sector industry. 

7.138 Another aspect requiring urgent attention 
is the need for taking appropriate measures for limit- 
ing the environmental pollution caused by pesticides. 
Simultaneously, there is also need to lay down and 
enforce appropriate safety regulations for the manu- 
facture of chemicals which go into the formulation 
of. pesticides. The recent incident at Bhopal under- 
scores the need for strict check to be carried out in 
all the factories manufacturing chemicals which cause 
not only pollution but also hazards to numan and 
wild life. If necessary, amendments may be made 
in the existing legislations like the Factories Act. 
The inspecting machinery may also have to be streng- 
thened for enforcing these legislative provisions. 
The human safety view point is equally important 


_ in respect of the manufacture of pesticides by the 


small scale sector. 


Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
7.139 The chemical industry is mainly in the pri- 


vate sector. Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd. is 


‘the only central public sector undertaking engaged in 


the manufacture of basic organic chemicals extensi- — 
vely used in drugs and pharmaceuticals, pesticides, 
dyes, dye intermediates and plastics. The company 
manufactures a wide range of chemicals and the 
production during 1984-85 was of the order’ of 
100,000 tonnes. The company has taken up two 
major projects for diversification, namely, phenol 
project at Cochin and PTFE project at Medak 
(Andhra Pradesh). Both these projects are likely 
to be completed in 1985-86. With the completion 
of the phenol project, large quaritities of phenol{ace- 
tone will be available for use by the down-stream 
industries. 

7.140 The chemical industry has a high rate of 
technological obsolescence and there is urgent need 
for upgradation of technology. A major thrust also 
requires to be given to R&D activities in the chemi- 
cal industry in the Seventh Plan. Apart from new 
products, the work on R&D has to be carried out to 
bring about improvements in the existing processes 


and technologies to obtain savings in raw materials, 


energy, water, as well as higher yields. Pollution 
control and safety measures are other important as- 


_ pects in the chemical industry which require consi- 


better pesticides are made available to our farmers. - 


For this, the industry should be encouraged to set 


deration. While adequate care for the establishment 
of pollution control measures is now being taken at 
the time of initial grant of licences, a vigorous check 


is also required in respect of the existing units. This 
requires concerted action on the part of the organi- 
sations concerned. 


Textiles 

7.141 The programme for the development of the 
textile industry during the Sixth Plan was essentially 
guided by the textile policy introduced in March, 
1981. The policy inter alia emphasised the multi- 
fibre approach for harmonious growth of all sectors 
of the industry and accorded priority for the faster 
growth of the handloom sector, Emphasis was also 
laid on the need for making adequate cloth available 
to the consumer at reasonable prices.. The target of 
production was placed at 13,300 million metres to 
be achieved by 1984-85 against the actual achieve- 

ment of 10,362 metres in 1979-80. 


7.142 The target of yarn was placed -at 1425 
million kg. for which the requirement of spin- 
ning capacity was cstimated at 22.8 million 


spindles against an installed capacity of 
20.1 million spindles in 1979-80. The ctl 
achievement, however, is estimated at 24.2 million 


spindles by 1984-85, which means exceeding the tar- 


get by 1.4 million spindles. As a result of the adequate © 


capacity created in the spinning sector, the delicensing 
- scheme has now been withdrawn and the ‘spinning 
capacity has been brought under the licens’ng system. 
The capacity of the looms has marginally increased 
from 2.07 lakhs in 1979-80 to 2.10 lakhs in 1984-85 
against the target of 2.17 lakhs. The actual produc- 
tion is estimated at 1392 million kg of yarn and 11950 
million metres of cloth. While the organised sector is 
estimated to have produced 3420 million metres, the 
preduction in the decentralised sector is estimated at 
8530 million metres. 

7.143 The per capita consumption of oth was 
projected at 15.24 metres against the actual consump- 
tion of 13.87 metres in 1979-80. The estimated 
achievement. in per capita consumption is 13.7 metres, 
Ho-vever, the consumption of non-cotton and blended 
textiles has exceeded the target and the durability fac- 
tor of such fabrics ig mainly responsible for lower 
achievement in terms of Per capita consumption. In 
terms of cotton equivalent, the consumption is esti- 


mated at 17.7 meires, The export target of 1400 
million metres also could 


tectionist polic'es of the Importing countries on the 
one hand ard lack of dynamic marketing Strategy by 
Indian exporters on the other, 

7.144 The textile industry ag 
well during the Sixth Plan. A arnber of units Star- 
ted falling sick and the Government had to take over 


some of these units for Socio-economic reasons The 


a Whole did not fair 


Sixth Plan. 


actual 


Tecommended measures for the revival 


not be a-hieved due to pro- 


main reasons for poor performance of the industry 
were sluggish market demand, high cost of inputs 
ageravated by shortfall in cotton crop at times, infras- 
tructural deficiencies, and an unprecedented strike in 
60 mills in Bombay in 1982 which extended upto the 
middle of -1983. 

7.145 The performance of the National Textile Cor- 
poration (NTC) was also not satisfactory during the 
As a result of the take-over of 14 more 
mills during the period, the number of mills under 
NTC increased from 111 to 125. NTC is esitmated 
to have spent about Rs. 236 crores during the Sixth 
Plan on modernisation and renovation. 

7.146 Due to the chronic sickness of the textile 
industry, the Government appointed a Ligh powered 
expert committee to recommend mzasures for revitalis- 
ing the textile industry. On the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the expert committee, a new textile 
policy was announced on 6th June, 1985. The main 
objective of the new policy is to increase the .produc- 
tion of cloth and its availability to the weaker sections 
at reasonable prices.. The new policy underlines the 
vital role of the textile industry from the point of 
view of both output and employment. ~ It has accor- 
ded priority to faster growth and seeks to treat the 
weaving sector in the organised mills as well as in 
powerlooms at par for a healthy and fair competition. 
Further, flexibility has been given to the utilisation of 


different kinds of fibre. The policy has also sought to 


encourage economies of scale in the man-made fibre 


Industry by allowing larger-sizeg plants. In order to 


increase per capita consumption of cloth, the new 
policy recommends rationalisation of fiscal levies on 


man made fibre and yarns as well as the inputs for the 
production of such fibres, While the new policy has 
recommended withdrawal of the restriction on expan- 
sion of capacity both in the spinning and weaving 
Sectors, this will henceforth be guided by commercial 
merits of any proposal for expansion. The policy has 
of the sick 
units have 
continuous 
In doing so, the 


units, However, the potentially unviable 
been recommended for closure to avoid 
drag on the economy of the country, 
interest of the workers will be fully protected. The 
creation of a fund for such protection through a 
Suitable cess on the industry has also been proposed. 
Soft loan scheme of the Industrial Development Bank 
of India (IDBI) would continue for modernisation 
of the textile industry and a national level starding 
advisory committee on modernisation of the textile 
Industry will be set up with representatives of manage- 
ment and labour and suitable technical experts and 
representatives of financial institutions, Production 
of controlled cloth will gradually be shifted to the 
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handloom sector by the end of the Seventh Plan. | 

7.147 The Textile Research Associations would be 
actively involved in the process of modernisation and 
its monitoring, and their role will be expanded so 
that they may also cater to the needs of the hand- 
loom and powerloom sectors. The powerloom service 
centres that have already been created and those to 
be created during the Seventh Plan would now be 
managed by the Research Associations. 

7.148 The new policy recommends augmentation 
of exports of all types of textiles, including — yarn. 
Promotional measures for the growth of the woollen 


sector would continue and measures would be taken, 


to supply warm cloth in the hill areas at reasonable 
prices. It is expected that with the gradual implement- 
ation of various measures suggested in the new tex- 
tile policy, production and productivity will increase 
and per capita consumption will show the much 
needed upward trend. This will also give a boost to 
_ exports. 

7.149 The production target of cloth for 1989-90 
is projected at 14,500 million metres. This will lead 
to a per capita consumption of 15.14 metres by 
1989-90 from the present level of about 13.7 metres. 
The distribution of production among the different 
sectors will be as in Table 7.1. | 


Table 7.1 
Sectoral Distribution of Production 
(million metres) 


Sector 


Cotton Non- ___ Blended / Total 
cotton mixed 
Mill . : ; 3050 50 1460 4500 
Powerloom 2200 2986. 214 5400 
Handioom . — 3500 300 - 800 4600 
- Total 8750 3336 2414 14500 
7.150 The target of spun yarn is fixed at 1542 


million kg for which the requirement of spindles 
would be 24.4 million. The capacity of the looms in 
the mill sector is projected to be 2.13 lakhs and the 
the export target has been placed at 1300 million 
metres of cloth and 50 million kg of spun yarn. 

7.151 Out of the 125 mills under the control of 
NTC, 103 mills are nationlised and the remaining 
22 mills are under its management. The total installed 
capacity of the 125 mills is 4.14 million spindles and 
60,315 looms. The Corporation has been provided 
with an outlay of Rs.117 crores for modernisation 
of the nationalised mills during the Seventh Plan. 
The British India Corporation, the public sector unit 
managing 2 woollen mills, namely, Lal Imli and Dhari- 
wal and a number of subsidiary units has undertaken 
a modernisation programme for the 2 woollen units 
3 PC|\85—16 
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at a total cost of Rs. 26.1 crores. The operational 
results of these units are expected to improve consi« 
derably with the completion of the modernisation 
programme. F 
7.152 The activities of the research associations 
will be geared up to meet the requirements of all 
sectors of the industry. They will be associated in 
the process of modernisation of the industry, main- 
taining the service centres for powerlooms and imple- 
menting the outcome of research and development | 
activities. Concerted scientific efforts will be directed 
towards identified thrust areas like improvement in 
the quality of indigenous cotton, conservation of 
energy and scarce raw materials, application of micro-— 
processors for improvement in efficiency and quality 
of products, utilisation of agro waste and man-made 
fibre waste, the development of textiles relevant to 
the decentralised sector and measures for preventing 
environmental hazards and pollution control. 


Jute Textiles 

7.153 The jute industry employs aobut 2.5 lakh 
workers and supports 40 lakh farmers. The Sixth 
Plan target for the jute industry. was placed at 15 lakh 


tonnes of which 9.5 lakh tonnes were to be consumed 


domestically and 5.5 lakh tonnes were to be exported. 
The actual achievement in 1984-85 is estimated at 
13.00 lakh tonnes of which 10.50 lakh tonnes were 
consumed in the domestic scetor and 3.18 lakh 
tonnes were exported. The industry has been facing 
crisis due to a number of factors like declining demand 
for carpet backing cloth in the export market, high 
cost of inputs, stiff competition in the export market 
and competition from synthetic substitutes both in 
the export market as well as in the internal market. 
The situation has been aggravated by continuous 
shortfall in the jute crop for the last 4 years, which 
pushed up the cost of raw materials. There has been 
a clear indication of shift of demand for synthetic 
substitutes even in the internal market. As a result, 
many mills both in the private and public sectors 
have become sick. 

7.154 The demand for jute goods is estimated at 
16.25 lakh tonnes for 1989-90, While domestic 
consumption is estimated at 13.55 lakh tonnes, ex- 
port has been projected to be 2.70 lakh tonnes. 
Measures will be taken to increase the yield per 
hectare of land to ensure availability of raw material, 
to change the product mix to make jute goods com- 
petitive with synthetics and to diversify the product 
range for ensuring economic viability of the industry. 

7.155 The National Jute Manufacturers Corpora- 
tion, a public sector company, which looks after 6 
mills, has been producing about 1.6 lakh tonnes of 


jute goods. The Corporation has undertaken moder- 
nisation of 5 units and the programme is likely to 
be completed soon. bees 

7.156 The research and development activities in 
this sector will be pointed toward change in product 
mix, diversification of product range, improvement 
in quality of products, reduction in cost and develop- 
ment of new products. 


Paper and Newsprint 

7.157 Paper and paper board : The capacity of 
the industry increased from 13.8 lakh tonnes in 
1979-80 to about 24 lakh tonnes in 1984-85 thereby 
considerably exceeding the capacity target of 20.5 lakh 
tonnes envisaged for the Sixth Plan. The addition 
in capacity was achieved primarily through the esta- 
blishment of three large-sized paper mills and the 
Setting up of a large number of small mills based on 


imported second-hand machinery 2nd the use of non- 


conventional raw materials. 

7.158 The production of paper and paper board 
was not commensurate with the production target 
of 15 lakh tonnes postulated for 1984-85. The pro- 
duction increased from 10.5 lakh tonnes in 1979-80 
to only 13.6 lakh tonnes in 1984-85. Shortages of 
cellulosic raw materials and other inputs such as 
power and coal, slackness in demand and closure of 
five large paper mills in 1983 affected production. 
The capacity utilisation in the industry came down 
from 76 per cent in 1979-80 to 65 per cent in 
1983-84. Though the production of paper and paper 
board did not show any increase in the year 1982-83, 
there was no shortage of paper and all common 
varieties of paper were readily available. The posi- 
tion of the industry however improved from 1984-85 
onwards and the industry is showing signs of revival 
in terms of higher production and better utilisation 

of capacity, 7 

7.159 The demand for paper and paper board jis 
expected to increase from 14 lakh tonnes in 1984-85 
to 18 lakh tonnes by 1989-90. A production target 
of 18 lakh tonnes is therefore envisaged for 1989-90, 
On the basis of the Projects under implementation 


of the industry in 1989-90 is 
reckoned at 27 lakh tonnes, 


up of over 2 lakh tonnes j; the 
hewsprint industry which increased from 75,000 tonnes 
in 1979-80 to 2.8 lakh tonnes in 1984-85. Thic 
was achieved with the commissioning of the three 
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newsprint projects., viz, the 


Hindustan Newsprint 
Ltd. with a capacity of 80,000 tonnes per annum, 
Mysore Paper Mills with an annual capacity of 75,000 
tonnes and the Tamil Nadu Newsprint Project with 
a capacity of 50,000 tonnes per annum. This 1s 
against the capacity target of 2.30 lakh tonnes envi- 
saged for the Sixth Plan. A noteworthy feature of 
the industry has been the establishment of the first 
newsprint project based on bagasse in Tamil Nadu, 
which is expected to pave the way for future deve- 
lopment of the industry based on the use of non- 
conventional raw materials. 

7.161 It was envisaged in the Sixth Plan that the 
production of newsprint would be of the order of 
1.80 lakh tonnes by 1984-85. As against the above 
target, production was of the order of 2 lakh tonnes 
in 1984-85, ioe jake 

7.162 The present consumption of newsprint is 
being met both by imports and indigenous production. 
Taking into account the present trends in consump- 
tion, it is estimated that the demand for newsprint 
would increase to about 5 lakh tonnes per annum 
by 1989-90. The installed capacity of the industry 
is expected to increase to 4.1 lakh tonnes by 1989-90. 


Self sufficiency in newsprint is however pot expected | 


to be achieved during the Seventh Plan period as the 
production is estimated to be of the order of 3.4 lakh 
tonnes by 1989-90. 

7.163 The paper industry is confronted with a 
number of problems particularly relating to the avail- 
ability of cellulosic raw materials shortage of power 
and coal and technological obsolescence resulting in 
very low level of capacity utilisation, There is urgent 
need for undertaking a programme of afforestation | 
plantation during the Seventh Plan pericd for supply 
of forest raw materials on a sustained long-term basis 
to the paper industry. In this context promoting 
captive plantations either by the paper mills or in 
the joint sector in participation with the State Govern- 
ments requires serious consideration. To meet the 
energy requirements and to ensure energy conserva- 
tion, the industry will have to depend on co-genera- 
tion plants. Most of the existing large paper mills 
are old with obsolete plant and equipment requiring 
modernisation and rebuilding. The small and medium 
Paper mills, which have been set up primarily with 
the help of second hand machinery also need renova- 
tion. An integrated Programme for healthy develop- 
ment of both small and large units is necessary. The 
thrust of the technology development programmes 
would be the use of non-conventional raw materials, 
conservation of raw materials and energy, 


Cement 
7.164 The scheme of partial decontrol of cement 
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introduced in February 1982 and the liberal policy 
adopted by the Government in respect of price and 
distribution and permitting MRTP|FERA companies 
to set up projects generated enthusiasm among the 
entrepreneurs to set up additional capacity in the 
cement industry in the Sixth Plan period. The cement 
capacity during the Sixth Plan increased from 24.29 
million tonnes in 1979-80 to 42.50 million tonnes in 
1984-85. The production also went up significantly 
from 17.6 million tonnes in 1979-80 to 39 million 
tonnes in 1984-85. 

7.165 Adequate capacity to meet the likely require- 
ment of cement in the Seventh Plan period has already 
been licensed. Therefore, the future policy for the 
creation of additional capacity would be on considera- 
tions of economies of scale. Encouragement will be 
given to incerase in capacity by technological improve- 
ments such as conversion from wet to dry process 
and introduction of precalcinators. 

7.166 Taking into consideration the additional 
installed capacity that will materialise in the near 
future resulting in increased production, the Govern- 
ment announced in June 1985 further liberalisation 
in the policy of partial decontrol of cement. The 
cement capacity is expected to increase to 60 million 
tonnes by 1989-90. The cement industry is now 
poised for achieving self-sufficiency. 

7.167 In order to minimise the uncertainty on 
account of power cuts, Government had encouraged 
the cement industry to set up captive power plants 
so that at least 40 per cent of the power requirements 
of the cement factories are met by captive generation. 
The captive generation capacity to the extent of 
about 150OMW has already been installed. Additional 
capacity to generate. captive power to the extent of 
220 MW is in the pipeline. This is likely to alleviate 
the adverse effects of power shortage. Another factor 
affecting the production of cement is the supply of 
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coal of right quality and quantity at the right time. — 


Efforts to establish productivity norms for the cement 
plants and regular review of productivity programmes 
have been proposed. 

7.168 The increase in cement output would depend 
upon the availability—of power and coal. With the 
provision of adequate infrastructure facilities, the 
capacity utilisation in the cement industry is likely 
to improve during the Seventh Plan period. A pro- 
duction target of 49 million tonnes for 1989-90 is 
envisaged. 

7.169 The Cement Corporation of India would be 
completing the three 1 million tonne projects at 
Tandur, Nayagaon and Yerraguntla. 


Sugar 

7.170 As an agro-based processing industry, sugar 
industry acts as a catalyst in the process of rural 
transformation. ‘The spread of sugarcane cultivation 
and the establishment of sugar factories over the years 
have changed the traditional location pattern. There 
were 307 sugar factories with an installed capacity of 
6 million tonnes in 1980-81 (sugar year). The 
number has gone up to 359 with the installed capa- 
city of 7.5 million tonnes by 1984-85. The present 
licensed capacity is 8.8 million tonnes spread over 
398 sugar factories. | 

7.171 Sugarcane production in the country fluctu- 
ated between 154 and 189 million tonnes during the 
Sixth Plan period. Sugarcane yield per hectare over 
the years has remained stagnant (the highest was in 
1981-82 at 58.4 tonnes per hectare) and only a 
breakthrough in productivity can help to attain higher. 
production without extension of the area under sugar- 
cane. The year to year fluctuations of sugarcane 
production cause severe stress and strain on the indus- 
try. Sugar production varied from 51 lakh tonnes 
to 84 lakh tonnes during the Sixth Plan period. A 
Jong term solution to the problems of the sugar 
industry lies in an harmonious blending of the interests 
of sugarcane growers manufacturers and consumers 
of sweetening agents (sugar, gur and khandsari) 
through a rational pricing policy for sugarcane and 
sugar. | “ode 

7.172 The output of sugarcane is projected to 
increase from 180 million tonnes in 1984-85 to 217 
million tonnes in 1989-90. The consumption of 
sugar has been going up from 5.0 million 
tonnes in 1980-81 to 7.5 million tonnes in 1983-84 
and is projected at 9.8 million tonnes in 1989-90. 
The exports are expected to be of the order of 0.4 
million tonnes. The capacity and production targets 
for sugar for 1989-90 are envisaged at 10.7 million 
and-10.2 million tonnes, respectively. 

7.173 A pragmatic approach needs to be adopted 
in creating additional capacity in the sugar industry. 
Due consideration should be given for the expansion 
of the existing units so that they could reach optimum 
capacity and diversify their activities to utilise bypro- 
ducts. It will be essential to identify clusters of sugar 
factories which can collectively make available bagasse 
for paper making. 

7.174 Steep escalation in the project costs has - 
rendered establishment of new projects and expansion 
unviable. A review of the incentive scheme for sugar 
factories is called for. Another problem which re- 
quires to be tackled on a priority basis during the 
Seventh Plan is the modernisation|rehabilitation of 
uneconomic|sick units. Efforts will have to be made 
in the Seventh Plan period to forge a more intimate 


link between industry, R&D organisations and the 
financial institutions to work out a concrete plan of 
action for improving productivity, upgradation of 
technology and proper maintenance of sugar factories. 


Edible Oils : 
7.175 Oil seeds and oil occupy a pivotal position 
in the mainstream of the country’s economy, Next 
_ to foodgrains, oil seeds in India constitute the principal 
commercial crop and the second major agricultural 
crop in tonnage and value. The bulk of vegetable 
oil production in India is derived from groundnut, 
rapeseed, mustard, seasame, sunflower, safflower, 
niger and: soyabean. The development of oil seed 
production has been included in the 20-point pro- 
gramme. Against the demand of 49.06 lakh tonnes 
of edible oils by the end of the Sixth Plan (1984-85), 
_ the‘indigenous production was 
leaving a gap of 12.38 lakh tonnes which was bridged 
through imports. Average per capita consumption 
of oil during 1984-85 has been estimated at 6 63 kg 
per annum. oS 7 
7176 The demand for edible oil by the end of 


the.Seventh Plan ( 1989-90) is estimated at 60.22 lakh, 


tonnes. Indigenous production is estimated at around 
47.38 lakh tonnes leaving a gap of 12.84 lakh tonnes 
which may be met through imports. The per capita 
consumption of oil during 1989-90 ig 
7.50 kg per annum. In view of the large gap between 
demand and indigenous production, vigorous efforts 
are needed to augment indigenous production. 


7.177 The production target of 9.50 lakh tonnes 
of vanaspati by the end of the Sixth Plan was achieved, 


and the remaining 40 per 
cured. There are 92 van 
with an installed Capacity of 13.70 lakh tonnes. 
entire demand of vanaspat 
Production and the produ 


12.05 lakh tonnes. For the production Of 12.05 lakh 


tonnes of vanaspati by the end of Seventh Plan period 
the total Capacity the orde : 
_ 15.06 lakh tonnes. ae 


Capacity of vanaspati and 
by the end of Seventh P] 
need for the creation of a 
except marginally in certai 
to ensure availability of 
reasonable prices to the 
supply these products 
the public distribution 


the projected production 
an there may not be 
dditional vanasp 
N unserved areas. In order 
edible oils and vanaspati at 
Consumer, it js desirable to 


through fair Price shops under 
system, 
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36.68 lakh tonnes: 


Taking into account the licensed 
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expected to be — 


Soaps and Detergents : | e 
7.178 The manufacture of laundry soap has bee 
reserved exclusively for the development in the small 
scale sector since 1967. More than 95 per cent of 
the production of toilet soap is in the organised sector. 
The production of detergents is both in the organised 
and in the small scale sector and is open to FERA 
and MRTP houses also. The production of laundry 
soaps by the end of Sixth Plan has been estimated at 


around 9 lakh tonnes and the production of toilet 


soap at 2.20 lakh tonnes. The production of ‘synthe- 
tic detergents’ was about 2.3 lakh tonnes divided 
equally between the small scale and the organised 
sector. There has been substantial increase in the 
consumption and demand for the toilet soaps and 
synthetic detergents during the Sixth Plan period. 
7.179 The demand for synthetic detergents in 


~ 1989-90 is estimated at: around 11.13 lakh tonnes 


and that for washing soaps around 11.12 lakh tonnes. 
The production by the end of the Seventh Plan of 
synthetic detergents in the organised sector is estimated 
at around 5.57 lakh tonnes and that in the small scale 
sector around 5.56 lakh tonnes. In order to meet 
the demand for synthetic detergents in the Seventh 
Plan, a total capacity of 6.96 lakh tonnes is required 
in the organised sector and an equivalent capacity in 
the small scale sector. 

7.180 The demand for ‘toilet soap in the organised 
sector is likely to increase to 3.74 lakh tonnes by the 
end of Seventh Plan for which a capacity of 4.7 lakh 
tonnes may be required. 3 | 


Leather and Leather Goods 

7.181 The leather industry in India, being a tradi- 
tional industry, is highly employment oriented. India 
is the world’s largest single raw material source of 
leather due to its livestock population. Against the 
production target of 25 million pairs of leather foot- 
wear in the organised sector production of 16 million 
pairs of footwear was achieved. However, production 
of finished leather pieces from hides at the end of the 
Sixth Plan was 33.65 million numbers and production 
of finished leather pieces from skins was 74.30 million 
numbers. Against the production target of 320 mil- 
lion pairs of footwear in the decentralised sector, the 
actual production was around 300 million pairs and 


_ against the Sixth Plan target of one million numbers 


of leather garments, the actual production was three 
lakh numbers. There has been substantial. increase 
in the production of other varieties of leather goods. 
Production of footwear in the organised sector is 
estimated at 44 million pairs by the end of the Seventh 
Plan for which a capacity of 55 million Pairs may be 
needed. 


7.182 There is need fot technological improve- 
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ment in the methods of tanning and finishing of 
leather with a view to upgrading the quality and 
output, and realising optimum value in the export 
markets. Pollution has been another- major problem 
of the industry and needs to be controlled by lesser 
use of water pollutants, toxicants, economic treatment 
methods, fuller utilisation of materials, recycling and 
better utilisation of solid and liquid wastes. Treatment 
of tannery effluents should be made obligatory and 
implementation of effluent treatment should be taken 
up: throughout the country on priority basis during 
the Seventh Plan. There is need for strengthening 
the R&D activity for leather and leather goods in- 
dustry in respect of raw materials, processing 
materials, ancillaries, machinery, utilisation of by- 
products, finished leather goods, trained technical 
man-power and environmental pollution. 

7.183 The industry has a great export potential. 
The exports of leather and leather goods in 1984-85 
were of the order of Rs. 584 crores, The share of 
semi-finished leather in total exports has come down 
from 82 per cent to 12 per cent in 1983- 84, with a 
corresponding increase in the exports of finished 
leather and léather goods. It should be possible to 
achieve the target of Rs. 1000 crores by 1989-90 
with the use of sophisticated modern machinery and 
iricrease in productivity. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals , 

7.184 The production of drugs covers a wide range 
of bulk drugs, steroids and hormones, synthetics, 
photo-chemical vitamins, biological products, ete. The 
technology adopted for the production of bulk drugs 
- covers intricate and sophisticated fermentation techno- 
logy, synthetic operation and extraction and purifica- 
tion of active principles contained in the plant and 
animal kingdom. © 


7.185 The total demand of bulk drugs and 
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formulations at the end of Sixth Plan period (1984-85). 


was estimated at Rs. 815 crores and Rs. 2450 crores, 
respectively. The actual production during 1984-85 
was of the order of Rs. 377 crores of bulk drugs and 
Rs. 1837 crores of formulations. 

7.186 Although the production of bulk drugs and 
formulations has shown a steady increase during the 
Sixth Plan period, there was shortfall in production 
mainly because the demand did net pick up as 
anticipated due to the high cost of drugs. The 
production in the small scale sector has also increased 
substantially. 

7.187 The requirement of bulk drugs _and 
formulations by 1989-90 is expected to be-of the 
order of Rs, 1033 crores and Rs. 3775 crores, res- 
pectively. The indigenous prodaction of bulk drugs 


is estimated to be of the order of Rs. 808 crores 
and bulk drugs worth Rs. 225 crores may have to be 
imported. In order to realise these projections, sus- 
tained efforts.have to be made for developing cost 
effective technology for the manufacture of vital life 
saving drugs from the basic stages which are at 
present being imported at a high cost. The indigenous 
technology at present being used for the manufacture 
of various drugs and formulations has to be updated 
to reduce the cost of production. India has a vast 
potential of medicinal plants and this resource needs 
to be properly utilised to increase exports. 

7.188 It is necessary to intensify R&D activities 
in the drug industry during the Seventh Plan to bring 
about improvement in the process technology in order 
to reduce the cost of production and to develop new 
drugs for combating major diseases. There should be 
close interaction between national laboratories and 
industrial units in order to modernise and up-date 
their processes. The goal should be to achieve self- 
sufficiency and to make available quality drugs at 
reasonable prices to the people. There has also to be 
selectivity in the manufacture of drugs in the country | 
based on internal consumption, exports, health needs, 
technological excellence etc. Production and use of 
drugs prescribed by the Indian systems of medicine, 
namely, Ayurvedic, Homoeopathy and Unani should 
also be encouraged, 

7.189 Most of the machiney required by the drug 
industry is manufactured in the country but during 
the Seventh Plan period efforts have to be made for 
producing efficient, automatic, and high speed 
equipment for quality and R&D use. 

7.190 There are 5 public sector units manufactur- 
ing drugs and formulations, namely, Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., 
Smith Stanistreet Pharmaceutical Ltd., Bengal Chemi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical Ltd. and Bengal Immunity 
Ltd. The performance of these public sector under- 
takings during the Sixth Plan has not been satisfactory 
mainly due to low capacity utilisation and high pro- | 
duction cost. High production costs resulted from 
high cost of raw materials, use of obsolete technology 
and uneconomic scale of operations. These problems 
are to be addressed seriously during the Seventh 
Plan. 

Consumer Durables 

7.191 In this growing segment of engineering 
industry which includes products such as wrist 
watches, bicycles, diy cells, electric fans, electric 
lamps, sewing machines, domestic refrigerators and 

razor blades, the demand has been met almost entirely 
by the domestic industry. With the spread of industries, 
improvement in agricultural incomes, expansion of 
rural electrification and improved transportation, the 


rural market base is growing rapidly. Technological 
developments both in product design and in mass 
production techniques may have to be introduced 
selectively in the domestic industry te increase the 
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availability of better quality products at lower prices. — 


These would also require a network of marketing and 
service outlets to support the large number of smaller 
production units, on the one hand, and to render 
better service to the consumers on the other. There 
is considerable potential for employment of skilled 
persons in the manufacturing, sales and service acti- 
vities relating to consumer durables, Cansumer move- 
ments to curtail sub-standard products, and to 
promote ‘Quality Culture’ would be encouraged. A 
substantial component of final energy consumption 


in the economy occurs through the use of consumer 


durables such as pumps, household appliances, 
electric lamps and domestic refrigerators. Measures 
to promote R&D effort to evolve more energy efficient 
products, and for increasing their production and 
offtake will be taken. 


Petrochemicals 

7.192 During the Sixth Plan period, the major 
schemes completed in the public sector were PVC, 
Petroleum Resin and Acrylates Projects of Indian 
Petro-chemical Corporation Ltd. (IPCL), DMT and 
Xylenes Projects of Bongaigaon Refineries and Petro- 
chemicals Ltd. (BRPL) and Polyester filament yarn 
expansion project of Petro fils. The aromatic recovery 
facilities of Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd. 
(BPCL) and the Polyester Staple Fibre Project of 
BRPL would be operational in the Seventh Plan. In 
- the private sector, Capacities for DMT, polyester 
filament yarn and other synthetic fibres have been 
created during the Sixth Plan. Government have 
approved Maharashtra Gas Cracker Complex 
(MGCC), Benzene Recovery facilities at Cochin and 
expansion schemes of IPCL, in the public sector and 
additional capacity for DMT'|PTA, polyester staple 
_ fibre, nylon filament yarn, acrylic fibre, polybuta- 

diene|styrenebutadiene rubber, oxo-alcohols and linear 
alkyl benzene, in the Private sector. These projects 
are likely to be commissioned during the Seventh 
_ Plan period. 

7.193 During the Sixth Plan period, attempts were 
made to set up economically viable plant sizes and 
t could manufacture products at 
internationally competitive Prices. While licensing 
new capacity, the need for economies of scale was 
kept in view. Preference was, therefore, given to the 
expansion of the existing units. Use of the latest 
technology and achievement of economies of scale by 
expansion are contemplated wherever the existing 
plants are using outdated technologies and are of 


sub-optimal sizes both in the public anu private sec- 
tors. The major public sector undertaking, namely, 
IPCL has embarked on a very extensive energy con- 
servation programme. 

7.194 During the Seventh Plan, the important 
considerations for further development of the petro- 
chemical industry are : (i) absorption|up-gradation 
of the existing technologies and import of the latest 
technology on a_ selective basis where required, 
(ii) expansion of activities in the public; cooperative| 
private sectors wherever these could make units 
economically viable and internationally competitive, 
(ii) new plant capacities being chosen, keeping in 
view the total economies of production of which 
economies of scale are but a component, and (iv) pro- 
ductivity increase in the petro-chemical units, 

7.195 The strategy for development of Olefins 
capacity in the Seventh Plan would be : (i) making a 
choice of feedstock (gas or naphtha) for the cracker, 
(il) selecting of a location depending upon the choice 
of feedstock, (iii) approving economic size ethylene, 
propylene and butadiene based down stream units at 
locations earlier decided based on imported feed stock, 
and (iv) setting up of economic size gas|naphtha 
cracker in the public sector, joint sector or private 
sector as and when demand for ethylene, propylene 
andjor butadiene becomes large enough to justify 
setting up the crackers. 


7.196 The expansion of aromatics capacity would 
take into consideration the regional disposition of 
demand, availability of feedstock on long-term sus- 
tained basis, expansion of existing plant capacities if 
it results in minimising investment costs and effectively 
utilising existing facilities. The above Strategy has 
been contemplated to ensure that internationally 
competitive plants based on modern technology are 
set up and the existing plants are modernised|rehabi- 
litated with contemporary technologies and compe- 
titive scale economies. The product pattern would 
be chosen keeping in view the domestic demand, 
international demand-supply scenario and the com- 
petitiveness within and outside the country. 

7.197 The norms of viability of petro-chemical 
plants are being updated. The phasing of new capa- 
cities would take into account the possibilities of 
imports until there is a significant gap between 
demand and supply to justify the setting up of eco- 
nomically viable units. The objective of bringing 
competitiveness within industry and increasing its 
productivity is proposed to be achieved through 
liberal licensing, ‘broad banding’ the industry and 
making necessary adjustments in the duty structure 
wherever required. A ten-year horizon is proposed 
to be kept in view for purposes of licensing. These 
measures are to generate surplus capacity and pro- 


duction and bring about competitiveness, enhanced 
efficiency and increased productivity within the indus- 
try. Petro-chemical intermediates are vital inputs for 
a variety of industrial products and consumer goods. 
The cost of these inputs will influence the growth of 
all these downstream industries and it is desirable to 
keep these costs at the minimum, The impact of 
different taxes and levies on such basic inputs has to 
be continually reviewed. 7 

7.198 It is proposed to set up centres for training 
and technical assistance in plastics conversion in- 


dustry to generate the required skills. These centres — 


are to be located in different regions of the country 
and would concentrate on developing excellence in 
specific spheres in plastic activity like agriculture 
use, engineering application and bio-medical applica- 
tion. Growth of consumption of plastics in large new 
areas requires coordinated developmental promotional 
efforts by the petro-chemical and user industries and 
development Institutions. 

7.199 The larger petro-chemical corporations, 
especially IPCL, have well coordinated programmes 
in the S&T areas’ which are guided by the research 
advisory committee in the Department of Petroleum. 
Research will be directed towards improvements of 
currently used processes, new catalysts for aromatics 
production and polymerisation, synthesis and use of 
new co-monomers in poly olefins, conversion of gas 
fractions to liquid intermediates and development of 
new applications for polymers, A major advance will 
be made by establishing pilot facilities for the pro- 
duction of a range of catalysts. A pilot plant for 
polymerisation studies will be established, Co-ordina- 
ted efforts will be made for the development of polymer 
alloys, engineering polymers and fibres, and compo- 
sites. New techniques for separation and purification 
of gaseous and liquid intermediates will be developed. 
Process imulation, heat and mass balance studies, 
and. mathematical modelling will all be employed for 
higher production, energy conservation, improved 
conversion and separation. Extraction of valuable 
intermediates from refining streams to produce 
aromatics and trials with alternative feed-stocks will 
be particularly valuable. 


Atomic Energy 

7.200 The programmes of Atomic Energy under 
the industry and mineral sector aim at an orderly deve- 
lopment of sources for fuel, heavy water, special 
materials and electronic control equipment for a range 
of activities extending from uranium exploration to 
the operation of nuclear power plants. Development 
of technology and facilities for application of radiation 
and radioisotopes in the field of industry, medicine 
and agriculture are also included. 
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7.201 The Plan provision is mainly for completion 
of on-going schemes of the undertakings|organisations 
under the Department of Atomic Energy. Heavy 
water projects at Thal Vaishet, Manuguru and Phase-I 
of power reactor fuel reprocessing plant at Kalpakkam 
are scheduled for completion in the Seventh Plan. 
New starts proposed to be taken up in the Plan are 
new heavy water plant, fuel-re-processing plant 
(PREF RE-III) for Narora Atomic Power Project 
(NAPP) and Kalpakkam Atomic Power Project 
(KAPP), expansion of Nuclear Fuels Complex (NFC) 
and exploratory underground development of uranium, 
new mine and mills etc. which have been drawn up in 
consonance with the Nuclear Power Profile. 


Electronics 
7,202 The output of electronic goods had increased 
from Rs. 162 crores in 1973-74 to Rs. 670 crores in 


-1979-80 and further to Rs. 2090 crores in 1984-85. 


Tho major growth was in the field of consumer elec- 
tronics and computer controls and instruments where- 
as the growth in electronic components was less than 
planned. 

7.203 In qualitative terms, a sound base for further 
development has been established during the Sixth 
Plan period. A solid foundation has been laid on 
the area of LSI/VLSI chips with the commencement 
of production at Semi-Conductor Complex Limited, 
Chandigarh. Bharat Electronics Limited started 
manufacturing electronic components and devices 


finding application in micro-wave communication be- | 


sides meeting the demand for a wide range of defence 
electronic equipment. Bharat Heavy Electricals Limi- 


ted has commenced manufacture of industrial elec- 


tronic control equipment. Electronic Corporation of 
India Limited is meeting the requirements of control 
equipment for nuclear plants. The manufacture of a 
number of new products like colour TV receivers, 
micro-processors, mini computers, electronic control 
equipment for railways, steel, cement, power plants 
etc., programmable logic controllers and microwave 
communication devices started during the Sixth Plan 
period. A beginning has also been made cowards 
absorption of new technologies in the field of fibre 
optics and high voltage direct current transmission of 
power in bulk. | | 
7.204 The establishment of 15 State Electronics 
Development Corporations to promote development 
and production of electronics products has enabled 
regional dispersal of the activities. Some of the State 
Corporations have achieved sizeable electronics turn- 
over and have emerged as leading producers of quality 
electronics products. In order to assist the large num- 
der of electronics units spread throughout the coun- 
try, a number of regional testing laboratories and elec- 
tronics testing and development centres have been 
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established under the Standardisation, T esting and 
Quality Control Programme. These facilities are being 
continuously upgraded to meet the emerging techno- 
logical requirements, 

7.205 The electronics industry in India is, how- 
ever, small in size by international Standards, though 
not in terms of inherent strength and the potential 
for future. growth. There is need for reduction of 
prices in most of the products. We have also to keep 
ourselves abreast of the technological development 
taking place in this industry in other parts of the 
world. ae | 
7.206 Electronics has a tremendous potential for 
improving the standards of living and quality of life 
of the people. The relevance and rationale of electro- 
nics to India lies, not so much in its being the most 
modern technology but in the fact that because of 
its versatility and easy adaptability, it offers some 
of the most appropriate technological choices suited 
to our conditions for solving many of our socio-eco- 
nomic problems and the objectives of growth and em- 
ployment. The electronics industry provides maximum 
employment per unit of investment. The potential 
of electronics in educating our masses, in improving 
agricultural productivity and in health and medicine 
is tremendous but largely untapped so far. | 

7.207 Learning from past experience, Government 
have recently taken steps to formulate new promo- 
tional policies to accelerate the growth of electronics 
in the country. The basic thrust of the policy to be 
pursued in the Seventh Plan is in the following direc- 
tions :— ; 

(i) General liberalisation of the licensing policy 
with. emphasis on creating an appropriate 
environment for rapid growth of electronics, 

(ii) As a general tule, the pattern of growth will 
be influenced by fiscal motivation, rather 
than by physical controls. 

(iii) Volume production at the most economic level] 
with contemporary technology would be 
the guiding principle of the Policy for deve- 
lopment of this industry, 

(iv) Indians abroad, entrepreneurs as also the ex- 
perts who have contributed to the electronics 
industry overeas will be expected to play 
an important role in the development of the 
domestic industry. 

(v) Vigorous efforts will be made in the direction 
of standardisation, through which alone eco- 


homically viable Production of Components 
can be achieved. 


(vi) Effective Steps will be ta 
and reliability of our 
and products, 

Some of these concepts have been built into the poli- 


ken to ensure quality 
electronic components 


cies that have been announced recently ; ich as_ the 


Colour Television Receivers Policy, the Communica- 


tion Equipment Policy and the Policy on Computers. 

7.208 Recognising that electronics can make a very 
significant contribution towards improvement. in pro- 
ductivity, the Seventh Plan envisages rapid introduc- 
tion of electronics in almost all sectors of the econo- 
my. Technological developments in most of the in- 
dustrial and services sectors will also require much 
greater application of electronics. The communica- 
tions sector will now largely be based on electronic 
switching system, the manufacture of which has already 
been taken up and will be substantially expanded in 
the Seventh Plan. Power generation and transmission. 
network will make increasing use of electronics. Ther- 
mal power plants will be based on electronic control 
and instrumentation systems. ° High Voltage Direct 


~ Current Transmission using high power thyristor con- 


‘tronics are under way, 


trols will be introduced during the Plan period. Opera- 
tion of steel plants will be optimised through the in- 
troduction of on-line computers for a more effective 
and dynamic control and monitoring of the production 
facilities and integrated Operation of the different 
units of the plant. Benefits of electronics have already 
been demonstrated in sugar mills. These will be ex- 
tended further to cover most of the sugar mills in 
the country. Railway transport network will use com- 
puters in freight operation, information system and in 
Passenger reservation. Model coal mines using elec- 
tronic equipment for communications, safety and other 
activities are being set up. Electronics is expected to 
change radically the organisational and physical set up 
of coal mines in the country. Other capital intensive 
Sdctors where Programmes for introduction of elec- 
are fertilisers, oil exploration 
and production and textiles. System engineering or- 
ganisations will play a vital role in the application 
of electronics in diverse sectors by stimulating elec- 
tronics production through their backward and. for- 
Ward linkages -with the! manufacturers and the using 
Sectors. 


7.209 A new dimension will be the introduction of 
electronics in services. In the health Services, elec- 
tronic diagnostic aids are to be widely used. The ex- 
tension of communication and broadcasting services to 
the rural population is expected to assist substantially 


the Programmes for rural development, Timely in- 
formation is a vital input to the planning and the 


executing agencies. The national information set-up 
based on computerisation 
the district level to facilitate exchange of information 
On monitoring and implementation of Schemes and 
timely collection of various statistics on economic per- 
formance. A pilot project on the use of computers 
as ani aid to the education system is being evaluated, 


Will be extended tight upto - 


ex 


> 
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7.210 The potential benefits from electronics in 
the vital sectors of the economy and industry will 
be monitored regularly and suitable schemes for 
introduction of electronics in those sectors will be 
implemented. 

7.211 The development of electronic components 
and materials industry is being given a special em- 
phasis. A liberal and flexible approach towards 
acquisition of technology, financing of investments 
and fiscal measures will be pursued. ‘The setting up 
ef ‘National Silicon Facility’ to produce silicon, the 
basic material for electronic industry, is under con- 
sideration. 


7.212 Scientific and technical manpower eth 


ces that are available will be utilised for the rapid 
development of computer software industry which 
can make a substantial contribution towards build- 
up of our exports to the developed countries. Spe- 
cific schemes for promoting computer software in- 
dustry through the development of overseas markets 
and provision of ee hardware have been 
drawn up. 


7.213 A target of Rs. 10,860 crores worth of 
domestic electronic production is envisaged 
1989-90 as against the present level of around 
Rs, 2,090 crores. The vast expansion of television 
network and satellite communication facilities crea- 
ed during the past few years and an ambitious prog- 
ramme of expansion and digitalisation of telecom- 
munication network have created the right frame- 
work for rapid expansion and seein jump in 
electronics. 


7.214 Concerted efforts towards technology ab- 


sorption, upgradation and development will be 
mounted through national projects. Under the 
Centre for Development of Telematics, the design of 
the ‘Switch’ suitable for the needs of the country 
will be evolved and commercial - production -taken 
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up. A national programme for development — of 
capabilities in the field of micro-electronics will 
be implemented. By the end of the Plan 2-3 
micron technology capability will be achieved. A 
Centre for Development if Materials for Electronics 
has been proposed. Technology development prog- 
rammes for the fifth generation computer, telematics 
and robotics will also be taken up. 


Conclusion 


7.215 The policies and programmes for the in- 
dustrial sector envisaged in the Seventh Plan would 
thus provide a framework in which the joint efforts 
of. the private and public sectors, of the workers and 
management would enable Indian industry to sut- 
mount its difficulties and make significant progress on 
the road to modernisation. This would be. the 
beginning of a new phase in our process of indust- 
rialisation. The new phase would also be charac 
terised by a conscious development of linkages with 
other sectors of the economy, in particular, the 
agricultural sector, which would continue to provide 
the foundation for the industrial growth in the 
Indian economy. There would be a need fer de- 


veloping perspective plans for industries like Steel, 


Fertilisers, Petrochemicals, Aluminium and Engi- 
neering Goods. The gestation period for creating 


_ additional capacities, upgradation of technology and 


modernisation, developing new products etc, easily 
extends over 8-10 years. It is proposed to draw up 
long-term perspective plans for such industries and 
make institutional arrangements for their monitor- 
ing and implementation. 


7.216 While accomplishing the immediate task of 
raising the competitiveness of our preducts and 
making mass consumption goods available in the 
right quality and at reasonable prices, some sectors 
of the Indian industry would be able to carve for 
themselves a niche in the world economy. — 


ANNEXURE 7.1 


Outlay for Central Industria end Mineral Projects 


Summary Statement 
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S|. Ministry/Department Sixth Plan Seventh 
No. Plan 
Approved Expendi- outlay 
outlay ture 
(anticipatea) 
1 2 3 4 5 
i. Department of Stale : 4000.00 4807. 54 6420. 13 
I]. Department of Mines . 1380.00 1821.33 2050.00 


Ill. Ministry of Petroleum & 
Natural Gas (Petro-chemi- 
cals and engineering units). 935.00 49f.77 307.70 
!'V. Department of Fertilisers. 2350.00 2045.12 2025.75 
‘YY. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Cooperation 
(Fertiliser Projects) : 325.00 594.01 635.00 


VI. Department of Chemicals 


& Petrochemicals . * = 706.55 


VII. Department of Public) 


Enterprises , 1554.04 1765.78 1654.80 
Viil. Department of Industrial § 
Development . . Jo-—- — 335 .20 


EX. Department of Surface 
Transport (Ship building & 
Repair) 97.37 81.03 130.00 


X. Department of Electronics 140.28 T7382 471.00 


XI. Department of Atomic 
Energy : ; . . 332.06 480.97 1075.09 


XII. Department of Revenue . 0.21 0.59 2.00 
XU. Department of Economic 

Affairs (Mints & Presses) 40.02 80. 71 275.00 
XIV. Department of Economic 

Affairs (Banking Division) 354.70 838.35 850.00 


XV. Ministry of Civil Supplies 48.90 8.52 30.00 
XVI. Ministry of Commerce 

(i) Plantations. : 135.00 ~ 

(ii). Others aoe 27.36f 155.31 80.00 
XVII. Ministry of Textiles —, 102.13 128.87 180.00 
XVII. Department of Science 

and Industrial Research . 6.00 4.90 15.00 
XIX. Department of Supply . @ @ 15.00 
XX. Department of Ocean 

Development. .. . @ @ 10.00 


TOTAL nn See 
TOTAL ° ; 11848.07 13478.62 17268.13 


ere nana ena sae tothe kk 

* Sixth Plan provisions included under Ministry of Petro- 

aes (SI. No. 3) and Department of Fertilisers (SI. No : 4) 
Ve. 


** Outlay for plantations included in the Agriculture sector. 
@ Provision shown in the Science and Technology sector. 


(Rs. crores) 


Cn Re ee oe 


SI Organisation/Project/Scheme Outlay for 
No. the Seventh 
oe Flan 
I 2 oe gee ee a 
(1) DEPARTMENT OF STEEL ee ee 
Tvon and Steel 
1. BhilaiSteel Plant 
2. Bokaro Steel Plant i “ 
3. Durgapur Stee! Plant . 688 03 
4, RourkelaStee! Plant, 3 ie 
__5. Alloy Steel Plant ’ ; 94.34 


ened eee tices 


(Rs. crores) 


i. 2 uit 
eas Salem Stee! Plant : 5 16.06 
7. Indian Iron and Steel Company Ltd. and : 
IISCO Stanton ; ‘ ‘ ; 215.14 
8. R&DCentre . ; ; Z : F 90.44 
9. Central Marketing Organisation. . : ; 48.90 
10. Corporate Office and Management Training . 18.00 
Institute. 
11. Visveswaraya Iron and Stcel Ltd. . . . 51.24 
12. Vizag Stcel, A Cet i mE 
13. Sponge Iron India Ltd. : 31.80 
14. Metallurgical and Engineering Consniinate 
(India)Ltd. : 8.00 
15. Hindustan Steel Works Construction Ltd. 24.66 
16. Bharat RefractoriesLtd. . , : : 45.99 — 
17. MetalScrap Trading Corporation : 10.00 
18. NewSteel Plants. — . 10.00 
19, Loan to State Governments—Tenuehiat aha 
Mahanadi Projects. : , : “ 14.00 
Sub-total (Iron and Steel). i E ; 6220.13 
Ferrous Minerals 
20. National Mineral Development Corporation 145.30 
21. Kudremukh Iron Ore Co. Ltd. . ~ : 18.45 
22. Manganese Ore (India) Ltd. ; : : 18.80 
23. Mineral Divelopment Board  . . ; 5.00 
24. Loan to Karnataka for water supplies . : 12.45 
Sub-total (Ferrous Minerals) J ; ; 200.00 
TOTAL... . ’ : é E 6420. 13 
(If) DBPARTMENT OF MINES 
1. Bharat Aluminium Co. a : é 331.00 
2. National Aluminium Co. Ltd... : : 1174.00 
3. Hindustan CopperLtd. . : : : 165.00 
4. Hindustan Zinc Ltd. . : ; ; ; 104.00 
5. Bharat Gold MinesLtd. ; ; : 21.10 
6. Mineral Bxploration Corporation : 125.00 
7. Geological SurveyofIndia : ‘ 95.00 
8. Indian Bureau of Mines : : 14.00 
9. (i) Aluminium Research, Design and. 
Development Centre . ‘ 10.00 
(ii) S & T Schemes for Other Organisations ; 9.90 
10. Andhra Alumina Project. ‘ ‘ ; 1.00 
TOTAL . : ; ‘ : ; : 2,050.00 


—— wee: 


(II) MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
(Petro-chemicals and Engineering units) 
1. Bongaigaon Refineries and Pytro-Chemicals 


Limited . : ‘ 105.00 
2. Bharat Petroleum Ciipiiakiog Ltd. RAM 17.20 
3. Cochin Refineries Ltd. : : : 4 56.50 
4. Hindustan Petroleum Coproration Ltd. ‘ 15.20 
5. Indian OilCorporation ; ; 25.2 
6. MadrasRefineries ; : 24.00 
7. Indo Burma Petroleum Co. Lid. : ‘ 34.00 
8. Balmer Lawrie . : : : . : 15.50 
9. Bridge and RoofCo, . : ‘ ; : 15.00 
10. Biecco Lawrie . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 0.10 
TOTAL = 405 (MS eine ba ee 


AF AT ce 


J ae 


St. 
No, 


~~ (EV) )) DEPARTMENT OF FERTILISERS 


(V) 


(VD 


(VID) 


—decin sectmmmmmmattaamateceaiisce a NAAN —eeleernecheneni: 
Organisation/Project/Scheme 
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Fertiliser and Chemicals (Travancore) Ltd. 
Fertilisers Corporation of India 
Hindustan Fertiliser Corporation 

Madras Fertilisers Ltd. 

National Fertilisers Ltd. 

Projects & Development India Ltd. 
Pyrites, Phosphates & Chemicals Ltd. 
Paradeep Phosphates Ltd. 

Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilisers Ltd. 
Schemes under the Department 


TOTAL ° s e e 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COOPERATION 
(Fertiliser projects) 

1. Aonla Project of Indian Farmers’ Fertilisers Coop. Ltd. 

2, Hazira Project of Krishak Bharati Coop. Ltd. 


TOTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICALS & PETROCHEMICALS 
Petrochemicals : 


1. Indian Perto-chemicals Corporation : 
(a) Baroda Complex: 


(b) Maharashtra Gas Cracker Gnaulex 

Petrofils Cooperative Limited 

Central Institute of Petroleum Engineering and Technology 
Plastics Development Centres ; - 


SePeINAwywy 


— 


Pp wh 


Sub-Total : (Petrochemicals) 


Chemicals & Drugs 

5. Hindustan Insecticides Limited | 

6. -Hindustan Organic Chemicals Limited 

7. Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals Limited 

8. Hindustan Antibiotics Limited : 

9, Smith Stanistreet Pharmaceuticals Limited 
10. Bengal Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals Limited 
11. Bengal Immunity Limited | 
12. Schemes under the Department 


Sub-Total : (Chemicals & Drugs) 
- TOTAL : 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited — 

Bharat Heavy Plate & Vessels Limited 

Bharat Pumps & Compressors Limited 

Braithwaite & Company Limited 

Burn Standard and Company Limited. 

‘Bharat Wagon & Engineering Company Limited 
Bharat Brakes & Valves Limited 

Bharat Process and Mechanical Engineers Limited 

Heavy Engiteering Corporation Limited 

10. Engineering Projects (India) Limited 

11. H.M.T. Limited . 

12. Jessop and Company Limited 

13. Mining and Allied Machinery’ Corporation Limited 
14, Maruti Udyog Limited : 

15. Richardson & Cruddas (1972) Limitet 

16. Scooters India Limited é ; 

17. Triveni Structurais Limited 

18. Tungabhadra Steel Products Limited 

19. Lagan Jute Machinery Corporation Limited 

20. Hooghly Dock and Port Engineers Limited . 


Sects Ge 


nn TTI eT 


somndaeuenaesnetnihememenenns mentee ianenennenn ie nena a se 
ee ee = - 


SS ee 
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(Rs. crores) 
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Outlay for the 
Seventh Plan 
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(Rs in crores) 
Sl. - * Organisation/Project/Schermie ~~ Outlay for the 
No » . Seventh Plan 
Sana TREE TTT Tress veereieee o se 10.00 
21. High Voltage Direct Current Transmission Project 413.00 
22. Cement Corporation of India ; A ‘ ;: 175 . 00 
23. Hindustan Paper Corporation . ; ; : 50.0 9 
24. Tyre Corporation of India : é 2 ; : oe OO 
25, N.E.P.A. Mills : : ; ; : J ‘ re ns 
26. Bharat Ophthalmic Glass Limited : A r . ai 
27. Tannery & Footwear Corporation ; : ; : : “6 85 00 
28. Hindustan Photo Films Limited ‘ : ; ‘ : 2 g 3 7 . 
29. Hindustan SaltsLimited . ; : : : : Paes : : 3.00 
30. Bharat Leather Corporation : ‘. , : ? 2 ; ; me i. egal 
31. Instrumentation Limited (including Fluid Research Institute) . : 40 00 
32. Hindustan Cables Limited swabs SONORA ART 8 Pi 90.00 
33. National Instruments Limited ae, ° 3 7.00 
34. Cycle Corporation of India nae } 13.00 
35. National Bicycle Corporation of India 4 
3@. Andrew Yule & Company he ome? Sa wie 
TOTAL : oh sae 1654.80 
(Vill) DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
1. Subsidy for Backward Areas’ : tthe wegen ee . : 300.00 
2. Central Machine Tools Institute z : 2 ; ; 10.00 
3, Automotive Research Association of India. : ‘ ; 10.00 
4. Euvergy Conservation scheme : ‘ 5 : % ‘. ; : é 0.20. 
5. Research Assocjatians/Institutions/Councils cure 
(a) National Productivity Council 
(b) National Institute of Design ] ecg . 
(c) Patent Information Service : ; = aS : 5 : F 15.00 
(d) Bureau of Industrial Costs & Prices 
(c) Research Associations/Institutions 
(f) S&T (R&D for paper & Pulp) ° J 
TOTAL : 335.20 
(IX) DEPARTMENT OF SURFACE TRANSPORT 
; (Ship Building & Repairs) 
1, Hindustan Shipyards Ltd. ; ; ; y ‘ 47.00 
2. Cochin Shipyards Ltd, : : ; y : ‘ 45.00 
3. Ship Repair Facilities : : : ; : ; ; 30.00 
4 R&D. ‘ : = , A : : : 7.00 
5. Ancillary Development : : 1.00 
| TOTAL Ek Ue a eo gear arg anes 130.00 
(x) DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONICS 
A. Corporatians i 
1, Electronics Technology and Trade Corporation . : 15.00 
2. Computer Maintenance Corporation ; : 80.00 
3. Semi-conductor Complex Limited ; ? : : 45.00 
Sub-total : (Corporations) ‘ : : 140.00 
B. Societjes ARES st ah ee nee 
4. Society for Applied Microwave Electronics Engineering and Research (SAMEER) 4.00 
>. Centre for Development of Telematics (CDOT) (D.O.E.compénett) =... 17.00 
Sub:Total < (Socistiog) 900 <a 2c eae 
C. Departmental Projects RES Papen ee 
6. Radar System and Command, Communication, Control and Information Systems Engineering Studies 5.00 
7. Electromagnetic Interference/Blectromagnetic Compatibility and Reliability Studies . . 4.00 
8. Head Quarters (Department of Electronics) ; ‘ : ; ‘ : 9.00 
9. Special Components and Material Programme  , . ‘ Siri 5.00 
10. National Silicon Facility j ‘ : ; ; : : é 15.00 
11. Standardisation, Testing and Quality Control Programme ; : 30.00 
12. Manpower Development and Social Electronics, : R ‘ 35.00 
13. Electronic Components Development Fund ; *: 0.50 
14, . Centre for R&D and Production of Power Semi-Conductor Device, } 


Sub-Total ! (Departmental Projects) 


e 


a sets Rath Og 
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( Rs. crores) 


Sl. ~ Organisation/Project/Scheme- Outlay for the 
Now, _ Seventh Plan 
UG. a SY ee “is ARES ENR nee 


D. Computor Control and Instrumentation Schemes 
15. National . Centte for Software Develboner 


and Computing Techniques 4.00 
16. Software Developme nt Programme (CAD 
CAM, CAI, etc. ) ; 10.00 


17. National Informatics Cantte 5 “ 62.00 
18. Centre for Development and Producten of 


-.Computer Main-frames 40.00 
19. Fibre OpticsSystems Applications Promotions 
Programme . 5,00 
20. Generation of Special Man nawer for 
Computers : 10.00 
21. Appropriate ‘Automation Promotie? Pro- 
gramme, Microprocessor Applications, Mining . 
Electronics, and Centrefor Flexible Manu- 
© facturing Technology 18.00 
22. High Voltage Direct (clara Pear cinieceai 
‘Project (Department Electronics 
“Component) 4.00 
_23.. Telematics Development ae Beanioee 
‘Programme : d 6.00 
24. Fifth Generation Super Mini Computer ficien 
Programme. 3.00 
25. Advanced Technology Programme in Cempu- : 
ter Networking : 3.00 
26. Software Promotion Pre, gramme 1.00 
27. Instruments Maintenance Prcegramme _- 1.00 
28. Centre’ for Blectronics for sepeueeye and 
Production ORE : 1.00 
Sub-total (CCI Schemes) — : git ee 168.0 
E. | S&T Programme 
29. ‘Technology Development Council Scheme z 20.C0 
30. National Radar Council Schemes 10.00 
3}, National Micro-Electronics Council 8.00 
Sub-total (S&T) 38*.00 
(*Schemes at S, No. 14, 19, 21 and 28 also belong toS & 
T activity) 
TOTAL © ; 471.00 
XI. DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
1. Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 200.00 
2. Heavy Water Projects ; ; 640.00 
3. Nuclear Fuels Complex 45.00 
4. Atomic Minerals Division 500 
5. Indian Rare Earths Ltd. : 30.00 
6. Electronics Corporation of India Limited 65.00 
ye Orantuns Corporation of India Limitéd . 90.09 
TOTAL 75 OTS.OO 
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XT. MINISTRY OF FINANCE (Department of Revenue) 
1. Project for extraction of alkaloids from ice 


at Ghazipur , 1.00 
ovement of existing ‘ectinblogy for separa: 
‘ ect various alkaloids (Neemuch) 1.00 
TOTAL 2.00 
xiii. MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
( Department of Economic Affair s) Mints and presses 
1. India Security Press, Nasik 30.79" 
>. Currency Note Press. Nasik 150.34 
3, Bank Note Press, Dewas , AO .74 
4. Security Printing Press, Hyderabad 3.76 
5. New Note Press” - 5.58 
6. Indian Government Mint, Bo: Bombay _ tite o B. YF 


ann ann 
. =o enn — 


- <a - 
“7 "indian Government Mint, Calcutta. 5.44 
8. Indian Government Mint, Hyderabad 4.76 
9. New Mint 10,00 
10. Security Paper Mills, Hoshangabad 4.48 
11. New Security Paper Mills 10.00 © 
TOTAL * 275 .00 
XITY. MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
(Department of Economic Affairs, Banking Division) 
1. Industrial Development Bank of India, Industrial 
Finance Corporation, Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India, Industrial 
Reconstruction Bank of India P 600 .00: 
2. EXIM Bank and contribution to share capital of 
nationalised banks : : ; 50.00 
TOTAL $50.00 
XV. MINISTRY OF CIVIL SUPPLIES 2 
1. Metric System : 4.00. 
2. Indian Standards Institution : 10.59 
3. Consumer Protection : 0..50 
4. Vegetable oils, fats and vanaspati including ae" 
Hindustan Vegetable Oil Corporation 15.00 
TOTAL 30.00 
XVI. MINISTRY OF COMMERCE Ch a 
1. Marine Products Export Development Authority - . 16.00 
2. Export Inspection Council : : 2.00 
3. Mica Trading Corporation 12.00 
4, (a) Export Promotion Zones (Continuing) 76.00 
(b) Export Promotion Zones (Expansion of tor as 
existing Zones and new Zones) az c- 12020 
(c) Central Authority for Export Promotion 
Zones ; 0.50 
5. Agricultural Products Export Development 
Authority and other Boards 2.30 
6. Tea Trading Corporation 1 .00 
TOTAL 80.00 
XVII. MINISTRY OF TEXTILES 
1. National Textile Corporation oS aes 
(a) Nationalised Mills ~\. 117.00 
(b) Managed Mills a gate 
Sub-Total (NTC) . 117.00 
2. British India Corporation (BIC) as 
; (a) Modernisation of woollen mills 25.00. 
(b) Modernisation of subsidiary mills 16.50 
(c) Labour rationalisation 1.50 
Sub-total (BIC) . 43.00 
3, National Jute Manufacture Comporation (NIMC | 
(a). Moderrisation i 6.00 
(b) Labour Rationalisation . 2.00 
Sub Total (NIMC) 8.00 
Fes Se 12.00 
TOTAL 180.00 
XVIII. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE & INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH . ; 15.00 
XTX. DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY 15.00 
XX. DEPARTMENT OF OCE: AN DEVELOPMENT NT 10.00 


States 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar. 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh. . 
Jammu and Kashmir . 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Meghalaya . 
Nagaland 
Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Sikkim , 
Tamil Nadu 
Tripura 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
TOTAL (STATES) 


Union Territories (U.Ts.) 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh : 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
Delhi . 

Goa, Daman & Diu 
Lakshadweep 

Mizoram 


Pondicherry 
Total (U.Ts) 
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GRAND TOTAL (STATES AND UTs) 
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Annexure 7.2 
Seventh Plan Outlay-States/Union Territories 
(Rs lakhs) 
Large and Mining 
medium Weights Total 
industries and measures 
16210 5670 50 21936 
4800 425 85 . $310 
9000 - 5600 60 14660 
10895 1867 182 12944 
1945 70 40 2055 
1461 150 16 1627 
3500 350 25 3875 
9000 500 die 9500 
12 600 400 100 13100 
4615 998 pis Ie 5635 
2 9890 310 ibe 302 00 
950 - 60 20 1030 . 
1100 180 30 1310 
1100 870 50 2020 
8000 2000 35 10035 
8831 30 10 8871 
6607 7840 17 14464 
370 150 22 542 
14500 1000 =a 15500 
‘600 10 _ 15 625 
39963 2 860 80 42903 
21700 800 100 22600 
207637. 32140 959 2.40736 
200 50 25 275 
~ 4 19 
350 800 50 1200 
1135, 30 20 1185 
ve 5 7 12 
an 15 20 235 
309 re 25 334 
it emo 2209 900, 151 32.60 
: . : 2 09846 33040 1110 2.43996 
a 
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Capacity and Production for Selected Industries —Targets for 1989-90 
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1984- 85 


Sl. Industry Unit Target 
No. Capacity Produc- 
_ tion 
1 2 3 4 5 
°. e See SS eee 2 et. Bt eto eee <> aed 
Mining 
1. Coal Million tonnes 165 
2. Lignite -do- 8 
3. Crude oil . -do- 21.60 
4. Tron ore -do- 60 
Basic Metals 
5. Hot metal (Integrated Steel Plants) -do- 15.21 13.20 
6. Pig iron for sale (Integrated Steel Plants) -do- me age 
7. Steel ingot 2 -do- 17.90 14.45 
8. Steel ingot (Integrated Steel Plants) ° -do- 14.56 12 .45 
9, Saleable steel : -do- 14.30 11.31 
10. Saleable steel (Integrated Steel Pech -do- 11.30 9.71 
11. Alloy and special steels 7000 tonnes 1050 920 
_ 12. Sponge iron ds 330 160 
13. Aluminium ' -do- 350 300 
14. Copper (Blister) -do- 60 50 
15. Copper refined -do- 
16. Zinc ingots -do- 98 85 
17. Lead ingots -do- 30 a5 
Metal Products 
18. Steel castings -do- 200 135 
49, Steel forgings -do- 240 180 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
20. Cement Million tonnes 43 34.50 
21. Refractories °000 tonnes 1800 1250 
22. Petroleum products . Million tonnes 35.34 
Basic Chemicals 
23. Caustic Soda 7000 tonnes 1050 850 
24, Soda ash . -do- 1000 850 
25, Calcium carbide -do- 200 150 
26, Industrial oxygen MCM 200 150 
Agricultural Chemicals 
27, Nitrogenous fertilisers 000 tonnes 5938 42.00» 
28, Phosphatic fertilisers -do- 1825 1400 
29, B.H.C. (in-terms of 13% saonute) -do- 43.9 43 
36. D.D.T. ’ , ; 000 tonnes 9.10 10 
31, Other pesticides -do- 37.60. 26.40 
32, Malathion -do- 9.20 7.50 
Thermo Plastics and Synthetic Rubber 
33, L.D. polyethylene ‘000 tonnes 112 100 
34, H.D. polyethylene -do- 30 27 
35, Polyvinylchloride - ~do- 173 128 
i apemege nme See ane eee ee -so-aa ar seen iene econ amammcmaan amuaaaaaamaam 
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1984-85 1989-90 
Actuals Target 

Capacity Produc- Capacity Produc- 

tion tion 
6 7 8 9 
147.45 226 
7.79 15.2 
28.99 34,53 
42 .2 58.1 
14,33 9.24 15.26 13.07 
x 22 1.06 
15501 10.15 18.10 15.38 
1231 8.29 14.60 12 .68 
12 .54 8.77 14.84 12 .64 
9.54 6.91 11.34 9.94 
865 800 1262 980 
210 65 1460 1000 
362 276,5° 580 499 
47.5 41 47.5 42.75 
39.4 5o8 47.5 42.75 
96 57.6 99 89 
30 14.2, 30 27 
200 85.4 230 120 
300 152.9 375 240 
42.5 30.1 60 49 
1800 1100 1900 1300 
33.2 45.47 
966 687.9 1200 950 
1005 801 1330 1140 
170 111 235 182 
180 122 230 200 
5195 3917 92 53 6560 
1488 1264 2891 2190 
41.9 peed 47.90 47 
9.05 i 9.1 7.27 
36.00 18.20 56.65 44.93 
12.00 4.50 12.10 6.55 
122 107.2 282 186 
30 38.9 155 125 
139.4 84 288.4 233 


36: Polypropylene . 

37. Polystyrene ; 5 
38. Styrene butadiene rubber . 
39. Polybutadiene rubber 
Petro-chemicals intermediates 

40. Acrylonitrile 


41. DMT. 

42. Caprolactam 

43. Detergent alkylate 

44. Methanol 

45. Phenol 
M an-made fibres 

46. Viscose filament yarn 

47. Viscose staple fibre 

48. Viscose tyre cord 

49, Nylon filament yarn 
50. Nylon tyre cord and industrial yarn 
51. Polyester staple fibre — ; 
5). Polyester filament yarn 

53. Acrylic fibre 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
54. Bulk drugs 
55. Formulations 


‘Food Products 


56. Sugar* 

57. Vanaspati 
‘Textiles 

58. Yarn (cotton blended and mixed) 


59., Cloth (mill sector) 


60. Cloth (decentralised sector) 


. 61. Jute manufacture 


Leather and Rubber Goods 
62. Leather footwear (Organised sector) 
63.-Rubber footwear : 
64, Bicycle tyres (Organised sector) . 
65. Automobile tyres 


— 


Paper and Paper Products 
66.. Paper and paper board 
67. Newsprint 
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1984-85 
Unit Target 
Capacity Produc- 
tion 
ce 4 5 
000 tonnes 30 27 
-do- 23250 20 
-do- 30 Tae hae 
-do- ee DN 18 
. 7000 24 20 
tonnes 
-do- 66 56 
-do- 20 18 
-do- 37.50 35 
-do- pies WK 100 
-do- 
°000 tonnes 43 43 
sdo=s3: sed SO 120 
ida seme: ft 21 
-do- < 31.40. 28 
-do-. 13.50 13:5 
-do-— 58.6 55 
-do- . 18 18 
-do-: 16 14 
Rs. crores 665 
Rs. crores 2450 
' Million Tonnes 8 7,64 
°000 tonnes waa 900 
Capacity : 22 .80 1425 
million spindles 
Production : 
million kg. 
Capacity : Bere Bi 4900 
Lakh looms 
Production : 
million metres 
Million metres 5 8400 
°000 tonnes 1500 1500 
Million pairs 30 aS 
-do- . 57 55 
Million Nos. 34 34 
Million nos. 12.8 iio 
‘000 tonnes 2050 1500 


“dos... . 230 
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1984-85 1989-90 
Actuals Target 
Capacity Produc- Capacity Produc- 
tion tion 
6 7 8 9 
30 273 121 79 
0A Ce pes Be 38.5 29 
30 245 70 46 
20 16.6 60 26 
24), 1S 30 26 
139 26.6 224. 173-194 
20 16.3 150-2 1a 
30 29.5 143.5 92 
44.5 44.0 170 150 
-21.6 Pe | Memes aie) i = 56 
42: 3B 33.1 50 50 
106 100.4 180 174 
73 7.1 30 15 
30 33 70 56-70 
15.5 19.8 50 ae 
40.4 39.6 160 100-117 
55 55.6 100. 77.80 
16 20.8 50 30 
377 808 
1827 3775 
72 6.2 10.7 10.2 
1400 920 2000 1210 
24.2 1392 24,40 1542 
2.10 3420 9173 4500 
= 8530 . 10,000 
1500 1368 1625 1625 
29 15 55 44 
54 35 55 44 
34 31.5 34 34 
15.2 “ERS 27.4 23.3 
2400 1361.20 2700 1800 
230 410 340 


te 


197.07 
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1984-85 1984-85 - 1989- 90 
- Industry Unit Pa Target oe Actuals Target 
pacity Produc- Capacity Produc- Capacity Produc- 
0 SUR GR i _ Hon tion tion 
3 4 me 
Soaps and Detergents 7). 2a, as oe 
68. Soaps ROrganited sectors) eget ~ . $900 tonnes PE 370 270 375.5 800 625 
69. Synthetic detergent (Organised sector) : -do- 375 300 335 168 + /\\ = 
Industrial Machinery | 
70. Machine este : : : : . Rs, crores 300 ioe” te LOaU 303 650 500 
71. Mining machinery . : ; ; . ° -do- “ou 45. 80 48 100 yet f 
72. Metallurgical machinery. “= ' : -do- a 82 90 63 100 15 
73. seeagil machinery . ‘ , ‘ ; -de- ; y 53) 60 75) 54 100- 80 3 
74. Chemicals an pharmaceuticals machinery . “do- 150 130 405" 155 260 220 
3. Sugar machinery. : ; : ‘ -do- 88 70 60 +4 80 60 
76. Rubber machinery - - + + : -do- 20 14 20 14 25 20 
77. Paper and pulp machinery ; é : -<do- . 50 42> 52 2OlH6G é5 0h *e15m 
78. Printing machinery . A . - z -do- 17 14 25 15 32 25 
Met cachingy 0. so 370. 295 500 «400.—t—«~=«CO 500° 
ee NM 430 346 1000 538-1100 =~ 800 
Electrical Pawer Equipment ; 
81. Steam turbines : ; ; : . MKW 4 5 Pa 4.5 2.9 4.5 3.7 
82. Hydro turbines ie tye ete : 2.5 ees ts iad 6.2" 1722 
$3. Transformers . : : A a +3 | MEVA -: SEGO 35 39.4 25.4 40 32 
84, Electrical motors . . . ° . MHP 9 7 7.9 4.9 8:5 2 ee 
Construction Machinery 
$5, Barth moving equipment : 3 : . Nos. | 2700 2200 2300 1627 3000 2400 
Agricultural Machinery . : 
86. Tractors ; reece pee . 7000 nos. 110 100 102 85 175 135 
Rail and Water Transpart ae | 
We vieetlocomotives 9+. te | NOs. 225 210 180 140 180 160 
88. Electric locomotives . : . : .  *do-e 80 78 60 48 80 65 
89. Railwaycoaches . : : ; ; -do- 2100 1700 1450 1354 2350 1900 
90. Reilway wagons - + *° *< ° -do- 30 25 28 12.5 28 20 
Promitnaidig «000 GRT 186 140 143 87 210 160 
Road Transport | | . 
92. Commercial vehicles . ; ‘ : : °000 Nos. 140 105 120 96.8 200 160 
93. Passenger cars : ° . ‘ -do- ~ 60 48 os Hag eerste Fae, 173 130 
94, Jeeps : ; x : ; a -do- 25 20 30 25.2 60 45 
95. $20 ters, motorcycles and mopeds. é -do- 675 500 => 3100 918 2000 1600 
95. Bicysles (Organised sector) - 4 . Millicn Nos. 8 6 a2 6 10 8 
Mechanical Camponents and Consumer Durables ; 
97, Ball and roller bearings - - 7 . Million Nos. 80 64 60 48 100 80 
98. Typewriters - ; ; , : . *000 Nos. 170 143 154 116 210 160 
99,Sewingmachines - + + * * -do- 555 470 473 349 500 400 
100. Wrist watches - ‘ ; r : . Million nos. 15 12.5 730 ‘5 11 9 
Electrical Camponents and Consumer Durables 
re ACSR ani AA conductors : . 000 tonnes 137.30 1-0 156 53 150 50) 
_ pyCani VIR cables (Organised sarees . Million Metres 1281 S00 1310 534 1310 700 
‘es Dry celis : ‘ : ; . Million Nos. 1750 1400 16°4 1148 1800 14C€0 


ee 
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105. HT insulators 


5 


106. HT circuit breakers: . 


107. Domestic refrigerators 
108. Welding electrodes 


109. Electricfans , 


Electrenics 


(A) Consumer Electrenics . 


110. Radio receivers. 
111. T.V. receivers . 


112. Tape recorders (audio) 
113. Video and cassette recorders 


114. Amplifiers and PAS systems and record pla 


115. Electronic watches 


116. Others 


(B) Coutral Instruments and Industrial Electronics 


117. Instruments 


118. Control instrumentation 
119. Industrial eiectronics 
120. Medical electronics 


(C) Communication Equipment . 
121. Mass communication 
122. Tele-communication . 


123. Two-way communication . 
124. Aera-space and defence 


(D) Computer systems 
125; Computers*** : 
126. Peripherais 
(E) Camponents 


(F) Products in Free Trade Zone 


; *Figures relate to sugar year (October-September). 
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104, Storage batteries 


7-~_—_ 


**Productwise targets for 1989-90 include productionin Free Trade Zones 


***Tncluding office equipment and software. 


Be ea re eT 1984-85 1989-90 
Unit Target Actuals Target 
Capacity Produc- Capacity Produc- Capacity Produc- 
tion tion tion 
fee aired ee ae aes “eee 7 Suge 9 
Million Nos. PE | 31 2.9 2.0 4.0 2.8 
‘000 tonnes 64. 51 45 B28 60 45 
‘000 nos. 17 13 23 14 25 20 
=do= 520 390 550 572 1000 900 
- MRM 800 715 800 690 1°00 1000 
Miilion nos. 8.25 6.60 4.8 4.8 7.0 6.5 
Rs. Crores ‘090 10860 
-do- ap Raabe 642 2000 
-do- "00 Bs | 100 ?70 
-do- 00 180 426 850 
-do- 50 38 50 300 
: -do- 13 11250 2 425 
yers -do- 25 19 12 30 
. -do- 60 50 7 50 
dee 54 47 35 75 
-do- 350 295 201 
-do- 148 102.5 98 280 
2 ede- i$7'<< 1925 85 840 
-do- 118 95 95 540 
-do- 42 30, 17 350 
-do- 509.4 593 3880 
-do- 13 10.4 78 240 
-do- 400 306 300 3100 
-do- 35 30 15) | 
-do- 205 163 200 $ 540 
-do- | 90 125) 870 
-do- 95 70 110 670 
-do- 25 20 15 200 
-do- 450 395 320 2100 
-do- 45 e* 
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CHAPTER 8 


TRANSPORT 


8.1 Transport plays a vital role in the economic 
development of the country. It must provide efficient 
and reliable transport services and it must accomplish 
these objectives at a minimum resource cost. The 
existing transport system comprises of several modes 
_of transport amongst which rail and road transport 


predominate. Other modes of transport like coastal 
shipping, pipelines, air trdnsport are also important 
within their specialised areas considering the size of 
the country and its geographical features. The growth 
in capacity of the modes over the past thirty-four years 
is set out in Table 8.1. 


TABLE 8.1 


Growth of Transport System 


———— — ——— oni _ i — 


ee 
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. . . Growth 
Ttem Unit 1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1979-80 1984-85 rate in 
| % age 
1 es 3 4 5 6 7 gee 
k. RAILWAYS 
1.1 Route length Kms. 53596 56247 -~—«'59790~=Ss«60933Ss«G1661 = s« AT 
1.2 Electrified route length . Kms. 388 748 3706 4820 6440 8.61 
1.3 Tonnes Originating Million 93.0 1560 22896. 21S 264.4 3.12 
1.4 Net Tonne (Kms.) . Billion 44.12 87.68 127.36 156.00 182.55 4.27 
1.5 Passengers Originating . Million 1284 1594 2 431 3505 3380 2.89 
1.6 Passenger (Kms.) Billion 66.5 TTT 118.1 198.6... 28h sw 
- ROADS | 
23h Total length 000 Kms. 407.62 705.0 917:0 1534.3 1772.2 a 
+2  Surfaced length 000 Kms. (S611 7394.4 -397.9_-- 058) 833.0 5.05 
23. Unsurfaced length 000 Kms. oAL.Sh (A706. 520.0. 8762 930 4 ae 
2.4 National Highways : ; .* Kms. 19700 2 3769 2 4000 29000 31710 1.41 
2 Be, Villages connected with all weather roads Nos. NAS N.A. N.A. 167 376 =. 2,08,938 4,531 
6 Percentage of villages connected with all : : 
weather roads Per cent N.A N.A. N.A. 28 35 
3. ROAD TRANSPORT 7 | : ; 
3.1 Number of Trucks No. 81888 167649 342577 472.093 763000 6.78 
hae, Number of Passenger Buses No. 34411 56792 93907 140346 206268 5.41 
4, MAJOR PORTS : 
4.1 Traffic handled . . Million Tonnes 19.2 39.9 55.1 18.5 39: 067 5.17 
4,2 Number of Major Ports No. 5 9 10 10 — 10* 
3 SHIPPING 
5.1 Overseas Shipping 
5.1.1 Shipping Tonnage Million GRT 0.17 0.54 2.20 5.30 5.97 11.03 
5.1.2 Traffic carried Million Tonnes Lz 2.2 10.4 20.0 31.00 10.04 
5 Coastal Shipping 
5.2.1 Shipping Tonnage Million GRT 0.22 0.31 0.23 0.25 0.36 1.37 
5.2.2 Traffic carried 2 A ; Million Tonnes 3.6 5.4 4.3 4.4 2 oe t22 
6. INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 
6.1 Length of Navigable Waterways Kms. 14544 14544 ang 
> aterways suitable for mecha- 
eo as: : : . Kms 5685 5685 ne 
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7.1 Indian Airlines 
7.1.1 Capacity Million Tonne 
Kms. 
7.1.2 Traffic 
(i) Revenue Tonne Kms, Million 
(ii) Revenue Passenger Kms. Million 
1 fe) Air India 
7.2.1 Capacity Million Tonne 
Kms. 
7.2.2 Traffic 
(i) Revenve Tonne Kms. Million 
(ii) Revenue Passenger Kms. Million 
8. PIPELINES 
8.1 Length Kms. 


1 From 1979-80 to 1984-85. 
2 From 1960-61 to 1984-85. 
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113 208 586 960 9.322 

83 161 399 664 9.058 

614 1545 4199 6676 10.453 

161 516 1388 2007 «441.088 

6 275 819 1257 12.408 

583 1994 5731 8623 11.882 

5035 6535 5.351 


eae 


* This does not include Nheva Sheva Port which is under construction, 


8.2 It will be seen from the table that transport — 


has recorded a substantial growth during the Jast 
thirty-four years both in the spread of the net work 
as well in the output of the system. Railways have re- 
corded a growth rate of 4.3 per cent per annum in 
freight traffic and 3.7 per cent per annum in passen- 
ger traffic. The traffic at major ports has increased 
at the rate of 5.2 per cent per annum. Domestic air- 
lines passenger traffic has recorded a growth rate of 
10.5 per cent per annum. Road transport fleet has in- 
creased by 6.8 per cent per annum in respect of trucks 
and 5.4 per cent in respect of buses. The road net 
Work has expanded at an annual rate of 4.5 per cent. 
‘Shipping tonnage has increased at the rate of 11.0 
per cent and coastal] shipping at 1.4 per cent per an- 
num. 

8.3 Despite an impressive growth in the spread of 
the transport network, a large number of villages in 
the country still lack roaq connections. It has been 
estimated that at the end of the Sixth Plan, about 
thirty six per cent of the villages remained without 
a road link and aroud sixty-five per cent without all- 
Weather access roads. 


8.4 Notwithstanding the continued expansion that 


has taken place, the capacity of the entire transporta- 
tion system including the road network continues to 
fall short of demand for transportation. Capacity con- 
straints have been felt in several areas. These constra- 
ints in the Railways have leq to movement of bulk 
commodities like coal, over long distances, by road, 
at high cost to the economy. The road System too is 
under heavy strain. Inadequacy of capacity and sub- 
standard infrastructure have led tO excessive transit 


delays, fuel wastage and higher operating costs. Sea- 
borne traffic also has faced constraints, as port in- 


frastructure modernisation has lagged behind changes — 
and cargo handling methods, — 


in shipping technology 
Several ports suffer from draft limitations as well. 
These are some of the areas where 
rectified to the extent feasible in 
Year Plan. 
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position would be — 
the Seventh Five — 


8.5 Rail and Road Transport are the dominant mo- _ 


des and would remain so in the foreseeable future. 


There has, however, been a marked shift in their re- 


lative shares in the total traffic. The share of road 
traffic in the total traffic has been increasing over the 
years; whereas in 1950-51, it accounted for eleven, 
per cent of freight traffic and twenty-six per cent of 
passenger traffic, it went up to thirty-four per cent 
and sixty per cent respectively by 1970-71. In the 
more recent years, the share of road is estimated to 
have increased further, This continuing shift is essen- 
tially attributable on the one hand to the rail capacity 
constraints and op the other, to the extension of road 
network and the inherent advantage of road in hand- 
ling non-bulk traffic, Ideally, the Railways should 
have adequate capacity to clear all train and wagon 
load traffic for long and medium Jeads particularly for 
bulk commodities while the road transport would 
cater essentially for small lot short haul traffic for 
which it is the more efficient mode, 

8.6 Certain spatial demographic and economic fea- 
tures greatly influence the pattern of transport de- 
mand in the country. Urban population and economic 
activities are concentrated in metropolitan areas and 
a few other important. cities: major coal and iron 
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ore deposits are in the eastern part of the country, the 
region where most of the steel and heavy engineering 
capacity is also located. The corridors connecting 
these limited number of centres thus handle massive 
volumes of traffic. On the rail network alone, the 
quadrilateral connecting metropolitan cities and its 
diagonals carry sixty-six per cent of the total freight 
traffic and fifty per cent of the total rail passenger 
traffic. The road traffic density on these routes is 
equally high. In the years to come, it may no longer 
be possible to service the traffic on these corridors 
and a feasible solution would lic in development of 
alternative routes as also balanced spread of economic 
activity in the country. | 
87 The transport infrastructure is burdened with 
overaged and obsolete ussets and the backlog of rep- 
lacements has now assumed enormous proportions. In 
the Railways, about a quarter of the total length of 
the track is overdue for renewal and equally substan- 
tial track kilometrage would beconie overaged in the 
Pian period. Nearly eighty per cent of the; equipment 
in the workshops and sheds needs to be replaced while 
a large proportion of the rolling stock has already out- 
lived its economic life. Nearly eighty per cent of the 
road transport fleet of State Road Transport Corpora- 
tions, forty-seven per cent of the shipping tonnage and 
more than half of the inland water transport flotilla 
would come up for replacement in the course of the 
Seventh Plan. As for Civil Aviation, around thirty- 
three per cent of the aircraft would have outlived their 
codal life. The magnitude of the replacements is, how- 
ever, such that it is not possible to fully rectify the 
position during the course of a single plan period. 
Hence a phased programme of replacements spread 
over two five year plan periods would be adopted for 
the purpose of planning transportation investments. 
88 The massive scale of replacements, however, 
provides an opportunity for the introduction of new 


technologies and the much-desired modernisation of 


infrastructure. In fact, im several areas, upgrading 
goes hand in hand with replacements. Accordingly, re~ 
placements would be vigorously pursued in the Seventh 
Plan. 

8.9 The transport infrastructure also suffers from 
want of adequate maintenance. Not only are the main- 
tenance facilities inadequate in relation to needs, the 
problem is further compounded by inadequacy of funds. 
Thus on account of poor condition of roads, enor- 
mous avoidable costs, are incurred for instance, fn the 
excessive use of diesel oil, and repair and maintenance 
of vehicles. As such, replacements and rehabilitation 
along with maintenance would be accorded. priority 
over net additions to capacity as a more economic 
means of increasing the throughout of the system. 

8.10 As in other areas, there is preponderance of 
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outmoded technologies in the transport sector, both for 
locomotion and maintenance of assets. These technolo- 
gies are wasteful, inefficient and can no longer be re- 
lied upon to cope with the growing transport demand. 
There is thus an urgent need for adoption of new tech- 
nologies to raise the traffic volume and improve the 
traffic flows with lower unit cost of operation. Care 
should be exercised in the introduction of new techno- . 
logies for the reasons that, capital assets have a long 
physical life. ) | 

8.11 In the transport sector energy has special sig- 
nificance not only because it is one of the major users 
of energy but also because different transport modes 
use different forms of energy with varying intensities 
and efficiencies. In the inter-modal allocation of traffic 
this factor assumes added importance in the context of 
the energy constraints. Thus efforts would be made to 
develop rail capacity in view of its energy efficient 
character. Movement of commodities and passengers 
over short distance is generally more economical by 
road. Transport modes which are relatively more energy 
efficient but not developed so far, such as coastal ship- 
ping, ropeways, pipelines transportation as Well as 
those dependent on animal energy would have to be 
utilised. 

8.12 Measures also need to be taken to improve 
fuel efficiency of the diesel-based road transport system. 
This would necessitate improvements in vehicle design, 
introduction of truck-trailer combination, multi-axled 
vehicles, installation of speed control devices, improve- 
ments in the condition of roads, etc. 

8.13 The Railways need to phase out steam loco- 
motives as early as possible preferably not later than 
2000 A.D. The pace of electrification on the railway 
network would be accelerated for conservation of liquid 
fuels and more efficient energy utilisation. 

8.14 The public transport system requires to be ex- 
panded and strengthened, being much more energy. 
efficient than personalised motor transport. Efforts 
would be made to introduce electricity-based mass 

4 


' transit systems in major cities. 


8.15 Population growth and economic expansion 
would lead to a substantial build-up of transport de- 
mand ip the years to come. There is, however, a limit 
to which simple expansion of the system would be able 
to meet future increases in traffic. Even such expan- 
sion would be constrained by resources. Accordingly, 
it will be necessary to minimise transport co-efficients 
through inter-related policy measures involving inter 
alia greater dispersal of industries and balanced regio- 
nal development. Other measures in this regard would 
include beneficiation of minerals and ores and pit-head 
thermal generation of electricity apart from increased 
emphasis on development of other energy sources, e.g. 
hydro and nuclear with little implications for transpor- 
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tation systems. Integrated land use and transportation 
planning holds promise ‘to reduce pressure on trans- 
port facilities. It is particularly important for small and 
medium size cities, which are still far from reaching 
levels of congestion and saturation of the metropolitan 
cities. 

8.16 Transport planning involves systematic projec- 
tion of traffic demand and its allocation on the basis 
of relative costs between different modes of transport. 
However, for this purpose data gaps happen to pose 
more difficult problems in the case of road transport 
and inland water transport than of rail, coastal ship- 
ping and air services. As regards the resource cost on 
transport services, hardly any studies are being under- 
_ taken on a continuous basis to make commodity and 
modewise estimates. This inhibits identification of least 


Cost solutions to meet the specific transport tTequire- 


ments. In order to remove these shortcomings, it is 
proposed to set up an Inter-Disciplinary Group on 
Transport in the Planning Commission which will carry 
out systematic transport studies on a unified basis. 

8.17 Though perhaps necessary in earlier stages of 
development, vertical integration within the transport 
sub-sectors becomes uneconomic and inefficient in the 
long-run. For example, the policy followed by Rail- 
Ways in respect of equipment production or Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission in acquiring and operating 
off-shore supply vessels as also other specialised crafts 
or helicopter services needs to be reoriented towards 
achieving greater specialisation in the services as well 
as production of equipment and other inputs. Such 
specialisation will yield substantial advantages of divi- 
sion of labour and also benefit certain transport orga- 
nisations as for example, Indian shipping companies 
Which have suffered due to the world wide recession. 
Likewise, Railways should concentrate increasingly on 
their main function of providing transport services 
rather than manufacture equipment and rolling stock 
for which adequate facilities are now available in the 
country. . 

8.18 Lack of multi-modalism ig one of the weak- 
Hesses of our transport system. Containerisation pro- 
vides an excellent Opportunity to improve transport 
linkages. Special emphasis would, therefore, be laid 
on the formulation of investment programmes for con- 
tainerisation of inland transport, Inter-modal container 
freight stations would be set up at selected centres 
i the country. These freight stations will handle both 
inland and export cargo. 

8.19 The major thrust for augmenting the transport 
capacity to meet the expected demand has to be on 
the basis of improve productivity of the existing faci- 
lities through technological improvements ag well as 
improvement of management practices rather than 
build up of additional capacity. There is a substan- 


tial scope for improvements in the productivity of 
assets as well as manpower in respect of different 
modes of transport. In the Seventh Plan, the invest- 
ment programmes would be designed to attain im- 
proved efficiency and productivity. 3 

8.20 In view of huge costs entailed in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of an efficient transport system, 
cooperation and coordination between the public and 
private sectors would be encouraged and improved 
Wherever feasible and desirable. For the public sector 
investments, additional resources would also need to 
be generated by suitable pricing policies so that larger 
Segments of the Plan are met through internal re- 
sources. To this end, commercial viability of different 
sub-sectors would be an important segment of policy 


formulation. 


8.21 Keeping in view what has been stated - above, 
important policy objectives in the Seventh Plan would 
be: :— 

(1) To replace the overaged assets in a phased 
manner and to ensure that in future arrears 
in this regard are not allowed to build up;. 

(2) To modernise the transport infrastructure 

on the basis of new technologies ; 

(3) To ensure that the existing capacity is effec- 
tively maintained, that such maintenance is 
provided for and that provisions so made 
are in fact used for the purpose; 

(4) To maximise the utilisation of. the existing 

assets through higher productivity to be 
achieved through technological improvements 
as also more efficient management and ope- 
rations ; 

(5) To give priority to the completion of essen- 
tial on-going works which add to the capacity 

| of the system ; 

(6) To conserve energy, particularly, diesel to 
the maximum extent possible ; 

(7) To give special attention to improve accessi- 
bility to villages ; | 

(8) To reduce transport effort by inter-related 
policy measures like dispersal of industries, 
balanced regional development and rational 
land use planning ; 

(9) To avoid sectoral mis-matches and duplica- 
tion through integrated planning of mine- 
ral, industrial, energy and transportation 
development ; 

(10) To promote multi-modal transport opera- 
tions through introduction Of container ser- 
vices etc.; 

(11) To have a cost based price structure and to 


improve the financial viability of the under- 
_ takings. 
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RAILWAYS 

8.22 Indian Railways are the nation’s largest single 
undertaking with a capital investment of around 
Rs. 9500 crores and a total staff strength of about 
1.7 million, The route length of rail network exceeds 
61,600 kilometres, including some 13,000 kilometres 
with multiple tracks. Broad gauge makes up 53 per 
cent of the total route kilometrage; metre gauge 40 
per cent and narrow gauge accounting for the re- 
maining 7 per cent. The broad gauge system handles 
88.3 per cent of freight tonne kilometres and about 
81.4 per cent of passenger kilometres, the correspond- 
ing share of metre gauge being 11.6 per cent and ho 
per cent, The share of narrow gauge is minimal. As 
yet, 6440 route kilometres have been electrified, re- 
presenting 20 per cent of broad gauge and | per cent 
of metre gauge route length, Rail routes have expand- 
ed by 8065 kilometre since 1950-51, while 3,065 
kilometres were converted from MG to BG, As on 
March 1984, the motive power _ ficet consisted of 
2805 diesel, 3194 electric and 6212 steam locomo- 
tives. The coaching stock included 52 diesel rail cars, 
about 2850 electric multiple units and about 27,300 
coaches. The freight rolling stock comprised of 
3,75,000 units or 5,28,000 in terms of 4-wheelers. 
Over the- years, the proportion of bogie wagons fitted 
with centre buffer couplers and higher pay loads has" 
been increased with a view to improving the carrying 
capacity of trains. 

8.23 Steam traction was the principal mode of loco- 
motion until 1953. Since then it is being progressively | 
dsplaccd b diesel and electric traction primarily for 


haulage of freight traffic. Electric traction now ac- 
counts for 30 per cent of the total gross tonne kilo- 
metres of freight traffic with the share of diesel trac- 
tion being around 65 per cent. Ag regards passenger 
trafic, steam traction still accounts for a significant 
share, 27 per cent on BG and 63 per cent on MG. 

8.24 There are 46 maintenance workshops set up 
in the latter half of 19th and early 20th century. The 
equipment, including machines tools, in these work- 
shops is by and large overdue for replacement. 


Review 

8.25 In the period since inception of planning, 
freight traflic has increased at an average annual rate 
of 3.1 per cent in terms of originating tonnage, and 
at a some what faster rate of 4.2 per cent in terms of 
tonne kilometres due to increase in average length of 
haulage. These long term averages, however, do not 
give an idea of the changing trends since the early 
1970s. Freight traffic grew by 1.1 per cent (originat- 
ing tonnes) and 2.3 per cent (tonne kilometres) over 
the 10 years ending in 1980. In the Sixth Plan, how-_ 
ever, growth at 3.95 per cent (tonnes) and 3.0 per 
cent (tonne kilometres)—picked up again, with the 
total originating tonnage increasing from 217.8 mil- 
lion tonnes to 264.4 million tonnes. | 

8.26 The average lead of traffic has gradually in- 
creased over time from 470 Kms. in 1950-51 to 690 
Kms. in 1984-85, peaking at 720 kilometres in 1980- 
81. The freight traffic carried by the Railways during 
the selected years since 1950-51 is presented in Table 
8.2. 


TABLE 8.2 


Freight Traffic-Railways 


a 


Originating tonnes Tonne Kms. Avg. lead (Kms) NTKMs_ Per 
Year —— ——— Sa ane EREEEREeeiemeteen Wagon day 
. Revenue Non-Rev. Total Revenue Non-Rev. Total - Revenue’ Total 

(millions) (Millions) BG MG 
1950-51 Tea 19.8 93.0 37565 6552 44117 a WS 470 710 304 
1960-61. ‘ 119.8 36.4 156.2 72:335 15347 87680 603 561 998 405 
1970-7i_ . 167.9. 28.6 196.5 110696 16662 12 7358 659 648 908 524 
1979-80 193.1 24.7 217.8 144559 11436 155995 740 716 972 534 
1984-85 236.3 28.1 2 64.4 173050 9490 182550 732 690 1175 535 

(Estimated) 


_— 


8.27 Seven bulk commodities (coal, steel & stecl 
materials, iron ore for export, foodgrains, petroleum 
products, cement and fertilizers) made up about 80 
per cent of- the total originating traffic and 75 per 


$$$ $$ 


cent of total tonne kilometrage in 1984-85. The chang- 
ing structure of freight traffic since 1960-61 can be 
judged from the data set out in Table 8.3. 
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TABLE 8.3 


Composition of Originating Freight Traffic 


(Million Tonns) 
-1950-61 1970-71 1979-80 1984-85 
Commodities tonnage _percent- tonnage percent- tonnage percent- tonnage percent- 
age age age util 
share share share o share 
A Pa ea bas Py Teg. To kag aa ee 6 7 8 96 
1. Integrated Steel Plants 
(i) Finished products from steel plants . 3.8 2.4 6.3 Som 7.2 3.3 2 3.1 
(ii) Raw material inputs : d : 10.5 6.7 16.1 8.2 20.7 9.5 22 .6 8.6 
ae eee 
Total - : ; : : : 14.3 94 22.4 11.4 249 12.8 30.8 hf 
ee eee 
2. Coal (including coal for railways) . 4 50.4 32-53 64.2 Tease | 75.8 34.9 101.9 38.5 
3. Iron ore forexport . : ; : 2.6 1.7 9.8 5.0 9:3 4.3 il.1 4.2 
4. Cement ; ; 3 é ; ; 6.5 4.2 11.0 5.6 . 10.0 4.6 16.9 6.4 
5. Foodgrains . : ; 3 : : 127 8.1 15.1 VJ 18.4 8.4 20.7 7.8 
Beers Oy ie Sk 1.4 0.9 4.7 2 A Ae BO 3.8 123 4.6 
Beeiebroducts® 4.7 3.0 8.9 4.5 14.3 6.6 18,.2— 69 
8. Other Goods ; : é : 46.6 29.8 48.2 24.4 43.0 19.8 34.9 132 
9. Railway materials . . . 17.0 10.9 172 6.3 10.9 4.8 hee | 6.7 
Grand Total ; : ; f 156.2 100.0 196.5 100.0 217.8 100.0 264.4 100.0 
8.28 It will be seen that over the years, the volume 8.29 Over time, the growth of passenger traffic, 
and share of coal in the total traffic carried by the too, has been accompanied by significant shifts in its 
Railways has been increasing mostly at the expense of composition. Data relating to passenger traffic, both 
general goods traffic. _ non-suburban and suburban, during the selected years 
1s presented in Table 8.4, 
TABLE 8.4 
Growth of Passenger T; raffi 
SS ee a JS eh ‘es eg aS REE. Oy ters TI eats oe 
Originating Passengers (Million) - Passenger Kilometres (Billion) 
Year Suburban Non- Total Suburban Non- Total 
suburban suburban 
ee ee ee 
Pot 412 872 1284 6.5  . 60.0 66.5 
ES 680 914 1494 11.8 65.9 77.7 
OS ye 1219 1212 2431 23.0 95.1 118.1 
eee 1903 1602 3505 38.7 159.9 198.6 
1984-85. , : : : 1908 1472 3380 44.2 184.5 228.7 


(estimated) 
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8.30 Since 1950-51 non-suburban passenger traffic 
increased by 1.6 per cent per annum (passengers) and 
3.4 per cent (passenger kilometres). The correspond- 
ing annual growth rates in the seventies were 3.1 
per cent and 5.9 per cent. In the Sixth Plan, however, 
the position reversed, when an overage annual dec- 
linc of 1.6 per cent (passengers) was recorded. But, 
traffic in terms of passenger kilometres continued 
to increase though at a somewhat slow rate of 2.9 
per cent. Yet, characteristically, long distance 
travel by fast mail and express trains on the broad 
gauge continued to record by far the most rapid 
growth, The metre gauge segment of the network 
continued to lose traffic, on an average by 3.7 
per cent annually primarily due to conversion of 
sections from metre to broad gauge. 

8.31 The growth of commuter traffic by suburban 
services has always outpaced the inter-city . traffic, 
Thus, it recorded an average annual expansion of 
4.6 per cent (passenger) and 5.8 per cent (passenger 
kms.). In 1970s, the growth accelerated to 5.2 per 
cent (passengers) and 5.9 per cent. (passenger 
kilometres) . In the Sixth Plan period these trends weak- 
end and there was a marginal increase in numbers; 
the passenger kilometres increasing annually by 2.7 
per cent. . 

8.32 The decline in passenger traffic, both suburban 
and non-suburban, in the recent years is mainly attri- 
butabie to the rationalisation of fare structure design- 
ed, inter alia, to discourage short distance travel by 


8.33 In the Sixth Plan against an outlay of Rs. 5100 
crores, the expenditure was around Rs. 6573 crores. 
As for the implementation of the Plan, the perform- 
ance during the years 1981-82 and 1982-83, in parti- 
cular, was creditable and set pace for future develop- 
ment. With the wagon fleet unchanged in numbers, 
47 million tonnes of additional traffic was carried. 
Target utilisation norms were not only achieved but 
were higher than the targets in the case of wagon uti- 
lisation. Overaged wagons which had plagued the 
system were phased out. Fares and freight rates were 
rationalised and brought more or less in line with 
costs. Contribution to Depreciation Reserve Fund 
was substantially stepped up from Rs. 125 crores in 
the Fifth Plan to Rs. 850 crores in the later years of 
the Sixth Plan. However, in the last two years of the 
Plan, plan priorities were somewhat distorted as the 
Railways introduced a large number of passenger trains 


leading to diversion of motive power capacity to pas-' 


senger services and erosion of freight movement capa- 
city on critical sections. 

8.34 The position in respect of procurement of 
rolling stock, track renewals and electrification during 
the Sixth Plan is resumed in Table 8.5 


TABLE 8.5 


Rolling stock acquisition, Track Renewals and Electrification 
in the Sixth Plan 


Targe ( ~ Ant icipated 
1. Procurement of rolling stock : 
(a) Wagons (lakh in 4 wheeler 
equivalent) : ; 1.00 0.72 
(b) Locomotives (Nos.) . 780 950 
(c) Coaches (Nos.) ; 5680 500 
(d) Electrical Multiple Units 
(Nos.) . : ” ; 606 690 
2, Track Renewals (Kims.) 14000 9200 


3. Electrification (Kms.) ; : 2800 1522 


8.35 In order to reconcile resource constraints and 
operational needs, the procurement of locomotives was 
stepped up but the procurement of wagons and coach- 
es had to be curtailed. The physical targets for track 
renewals could not be achieved in spite of substantial 
step up in the outlays from Rs. 500 crores to Rs. 1075 
crores in the Plan, mainly due to steep increase in the 
input prices, particularly in case of steel. The electri- 
fication programme, too, could not be achieved in full 
because of inadequate funding. | 

8.36 The Sixth Plan envisaged demand for rail 
freight transport at around 309 originating tonnes|220 
billion tonne kilometres. In the mid-term review this 
target was revised to 280-285 million tonnes, further 
reduced to 270 million tonnes at the time of formula- 
tion of Annual Plan, on the basis of capacity available 
with the Railways. 

8.37 The rail transport capacity had from time to 
time lagged behind the requirements of the economy in 
the past mainly on account of inadequate investments. 
This fact had been highlighted by three high powered 
committees; the National Transport Policy Committee, 
the. Rail Tariff Enquiry Commiitee and the Railway 
Reforms Committee. Several indicators point towards 
persisting underinvestment in the Railways. One such 
indication, for example, is the ageing of fixed assets 
of the system. Another is the capacity constraints 
experienced on critical routes. As a consequence of 
insufficient investments, replacement of overaged assets 
now accounts for a large share of the total plan out- 
lays. Besides, substantial funds are consumed by 
projects which do not directly generate new transport 
capacity, like most of the new lines, or metropolitan 
transport projects. For instance, in the Sixth Plan 
only 30 per cent of the total outlay was utilised for 
capacity generating projects, a substantially smaller 
Share than the previous plans. 


Demand for rail transport during the Seventh Plan 
8.38 The demand for rail freight traffic has been 
fixed around 340 million tonnes (originating traffic) 


for 1989-90 on the basis of inter-sectoral consistency 
exercises. The approximate product mix of projected 
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demand is given in Table 8.6. 


TABLE : 8.6 
Demand for freight Traffic 


Commodity 


TAL A tt tet cane eerste 


1. Integrated Steel Plants 


Bn a nr mee 


——— 


~~ 1989-90 


(i) Finished products from steel plants (Pig-iron for sale and mild 


steel) : ; ; : : 
(ii) Raw material for steel plants other than coal 


Total 


. Coal 

. Iron Ore for export 
. Cement 

. Foodgrains 

. Fertilizers 

. POL products 

. Other goods 

. Railway materials 


NGG OO SA Rta Pui Peet CaaS 


Grand Total 

8.39 Compared to the traffic in 1984-85, substantial 
_ increase is expected in the movement of coal, from 
around 102 million tonnes in 1984-85 to 152 milion 
tonnes in 1989-90. The major increase in the demand 
of coal is expected from the thermal power stations. 
Increase in traffic would also be generated by steel 
plants, cement, foodgrains and petroleum products. It 
will, however, become necessary to review the position 
at the time of formulation of the Annual Plans on the 
basis of development of the major sectors contribut- 
ing to demand for rail freight services. 


Passenger Traffic 

8.40 Given the scarcity of resources and priority to 
be accorded to freight traffic, it will be necessary for 
the Railways to contain the demand for passenger 
traffic with the aid of an appropriate pricing policy. 
For the 7th Plan, therefore, increase in non-suburban 
passenger traffic is assumed at 2 per cent per annum 
only. Bulk of this increase, relates to Jong distance 
travel, as the policy of shedding short-distance traffic 
would be vigorously pursued. In the case of suburban 
trafic the major thrust would be to reduce excessive 
overcrowding on commuter services and to cater to 
Only minimal increase in traffic. | 


Capacity Available 
8.41 At the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan the 


Originating Yage of Originating “age of 
Tonnes total traffic Tonnes total traffic 
(Million) om (Million) — r 
8.2 Be 11.0 3:2 
22.6 8.6 28.0 8.2 
30.8 1167 39.0 11.4 
101.9 38.5 152.0 44.7 
a | 4.2 BE 3.5 
16.9 6.4 Be SL 6.8 
209 7.8 24.0 fe | 
1232 4.6 15.0 4.4 
18.2 6.9 22.0 6.5 
34.9 13.2 38.0 11.2 
17.7 6.7 15.0 4.4 
264.4 100.0 340.0 100.0 


Railways had a capacity to carry around 275 million 
tonnes of originating freight traffic on the basis of the 


a 


targetted norm of wagon utilisation. The capacity as- 


sessment of the system necessarily has to contend with 
certain inherent characteristics of this mode of trans- 
port. Common physical assets are. made use of to 
provide different types of transport services like freight 
and passenger and any change in the mix alters the 
output of the system. Again, a considerable portion 
of the assets is location specific and cannot be trans- 


ferred in keeping with the changes in demand for ser- 


vices. . 


8.42 The capacity of the railway system would be | 


developed to deal with the projected Tevel of traffic. 
The need for additional funds to create matching capa- 
city would be reviewed atthe time of Annlual Plans. 


In fact the outlays for the Railways will be kept under 


continuous review so as to ensure that transport bot- 


tlenecks do not hamper the growth of the national 
economy, 


State of the System 
8.43 Before specifically taking up the 7th Plan, it 
would be useful to have a synoptic view of-the present 
state of the system, which is outliend below: 
(i) Transport capacity has now reached a plateau 
and additional output its possible only on 
the basis of adequate investments to incre- 


(il) 


UP. 


ase capacity and improve productivity. Huge 
arrears of replacemeny of overaged assets 
have accumulated. There is a very large port- 
folio of ongoing projects and many of them 
will not add to the capacity in the required 
areas, The rolling stock designs are outmod- 
ed and maintenance practices in several areas 
are based on obsolete technology. The system 
is beset with excess manpower and man- 
power development has not kept pace with 
technology upgradation. The percentage of 
ineffective rolling stock far exceeds pre- 
escribed levels. Above all maintenance infra- 
structure is inadequate in relation to the 
available rolling stock ‘fleet. 

Bulk of the freight and passenger traffic is 
concentrated on the quadrilateral formed by 
the four metropolitan cities and their dia- 
gonals. Thus, 15000 Kms. constitute heavily 
travelled routes over which average traffic 
density exceeds 20 million gross tonne Kms. 
per route kilometre per year. Moreover, in- 
cremental traffic has taken place mainly on 
these sections. The futute origin-destination 
pattern is unlikely to deviate significanty from 
this trend. 


(iii) The Railways ability to generate their own 


resources for growth and replacement has 
not shown any improvement. In fact, incre- 
asingly higher eres ratios are a matter 


-_ of concern. 
8. 44 Given the above scenario the solutions may 
have to be found along the following lines: — 
(i) Replacement of Overaged Assets: The magni- 


tude and scale of the replacements is such 
as cannot conceivably, be rectified within 
the next Plan period. A phased programme 
will accordingly be worked out. Moreover, 
replacement and modernisation would be 
dovetailed. 


(i) Modernisation and Technological Upgrada- 


tion; There is a preponderence of obsolete 
assets and outmoded technology in the rail- 
ways. The immediate concern would, there- 
fore, be! to modernise the present network 
and upgrade it to meet present and future 
demands, With the adoption of advanced 
technologies, it should be possible to make 
railways faster, safer and cheaper to main- 
tain. Modernisation of the track structure and 
geometry to take higher axle loads and re- 
duction in the renewable cycle would be pur- 
sued through a phased programme with 
priority accorded to the main trunk routes 


particularly in sections where track renewals 
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(ii) 


(iv) 


are visualised in the Plan, Electrification pro- 
gramme would be carried out on high den- 
sity routes on continuous network basis. 
Simultaneously, these sections would be 
upgraded to sustain heavier and speedier 
trains so as to get fuli benefit from electri- 
fication, Real-time eperation information 
system would be introduced on the basis of 
latest technology advancement in this field. 
The communication network would be de- 
veloped and the system design would be 
determined with a long-term perspective in 
view and to the extent feasible, integrated 
with the national communication network. 
Use of solid state in interlocking systems 
and computer-controlled systems in signal- 
ling are some of the areas of immense pot- 
ential and possibilities and ther adoption 
would be pursued. Introduction of heavy 
duty freight trains of 4500-9000 tonnes 
would be given priority and necessary infra- 
structure would be developed on identi- 
fied routes. Passenger service operations 
would be upgraded and modernised with 
emphasis on fast inter-city services, an area 
Where the Railways are the best suited trans- 
port mode. Satellite passenger terminals 
would be designed with a focus on futuristic 
use. Proposed upgradation of technology 
in various fields will involve significant cha- 
nges both in numbers and composition of the 
work-force and to deal with this develop- 
ment the existing training facilities would 
be augmented. 

Development of Rapid Handling Terminals : 
It is estimated that 40-50 per cent of the 
average turnround time of wagons is spent _ 
at the freight terminals. Development of 
terminals would, therefore, be a priority area 
for reducing wagon detention and improving 
their utilisation, About 10-15 per cent of 
the 5000 Railway terminals handle 90 per 
cent of the traffic. Such terminals hand- 
ling large volume of traffic would be deve- 
loped on priority basis. At the same time 
major users like coal mines, steel plants, 
power stations need to be persuaded to 
modernise and update facilities at their 
terminals. 

Improved Maintenance : 
ineffective rolling stock is substantially 
higher than prescribed levels partly  be- 
cause of the inadequacy in the mainten- 
ance infrastructure which is burdened with 
overaged and obsolete plant and machinery 
and partly because of increasing propor 


The percentage of 


> 


. 


tion of ageing assets. Thus, both the qual- 
ity of preventive maintenance and output 
leave much to be desired. Maintenance 
practices would be re-oriented fronr time 
based to predictive maintenance, In parti- 
cular, the number of workshops would be 
reduced, uni-activity workshops introduced 
in place of multi-activity units and main- 
tenance procedures evolved on the basis 
of composite rakes of wagons|coaches. 
Likewise, effective unit-exchange system of 
maintenance would be introduced, while on- 
line wagon maintenance would be adjusted 
to bulk mode of operations. 
(v) Traction Policy : Steam traction is inefiici- 
ent, both from the point of view of opera- 
tions and energy consumption. Most of 
the steam locomotives are now relegated 
to inferior services, and are thus a_ drag 
on the system. To improve service capabi- 
lity, the Railways need to accelerate the 
programme of conversion from steam to 
diesel and electric traction, and completely 
phase out steam locomotives latest by the 
year 2000. This, in turn, would release 
about 9 million tonnes of capacity pre- 
sently used to carry coal for the Railways. 
(vi) Review of On-going Projects : The on-going 
schemes particularly of new lines and 
gauge conversion would be reviewed to 
pursue projects which either add to the 
capacity or provide alternative routes, or 
else are project linked. Proposals for new 
schemes would be considered with  ex- 
treme care. 3 

The subject of gauge conversions was extensively 
examined by the National Transport Policy Com- 
mittee which came to the conclusion that With ap- 
propriate steps to optimise the Metre Gauge system, 
it will be possible for the Railways to satisfy the in- 
creasing traffic demand on _ these sections. The 
NTPC, therefore, recommended adoption of a cauti- 
Ous approach in respect of conversion, restricting 
conversions only to serve as alternative routes in 
respect of saturated sections. The Railways have in 
the past negelected their Metre Gauge network. It 
is, therefore, necessary to optimise the capacity on 
the MG sections rather than undertake more expen- 
sive gauge conversions. At the same time, the num- 
ber of transhipment points would be reduced and 
mechanised handling introduced to ensure smooth 
flow of goods. 

Traffic facilities like doubling of routes which add 
to the Capacity would be vigorously pursued. The 
priority areas in this regard are the heavy density 
quadrilateral and diagonal sections of the system. 
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A long term perspective plan, for the expansion 
of the. railway network would be drawn up. With 
the existing trunk routes reaching saturation levels, 
the traditional approach of additional trackage on 
these routes would be given up and instead alter- 
native routes developed. This would enable links 
that could be shorter, thereby, reducing the trans- 
port effort and costs, and also simultaneously lead 
to the opening up of new areas, Such an approach 
would thus combine the dual advantages ot increas- 
ing Railway’s capcity and opening new areas. 

8.45 In view of constraint of resources, the plan 
programme would accord top priority to replace- 
ment of overaged assets, maintenance of existing assets 
and completion of essential on-going projects which 
add to transport capacity. Emphasis would also be - 
given to investments required for technological up- © 
gradation and modernisation. 

8.46 Besides investment priorities, there is imper- 
ative need to observe operational priority as a whole 
and in this regard Railways would accord preference 
to movement of freight traffic over passenger ser- 
vices till the system has built up adequate capacity 
to deal with both segments of traffic, 

8.47 Apart from investment priorities, certain 
other important aspects need to be considered dur- 
ing the 7th Plan. These are highlighted in the subs- 
equent paragraphs. 


Pricing & Service 

8.48 Prices would be kept generally in line with 
the operating costs, The price mechanism, ' besides, 
would be used to contain the demand for passenger 
traffic to the desired level assessed on the basis of 
Tesource costs. At the same time, it is imperative 
to reduce working expenses which were as high as 
96.9% of the revenue in 1984-85, improve produc- 
tivity and provide better quality of service. If such 
Measures are not taken, the railways system may 
not remain viable in the foreseeable future. 


Research 


8.49 In the past, research activity has largely 
been confined to in-house efforts. While the Research 
Designs and Standards Organisation of the Railways 
has played a rloe in Standardisation and indigenisa- 
tion, its performance in the sphere of research and 
development towards modern technology and up- 
grading of imported technologies has been meagre. 
In this context, its role needs to be redefined so as 
to concentrate on design standardisation and ap- 
plied research related to railway operations, main- 
tenance and service engineering. For development of 
advanced generation of rolling stock and other equip- 
ment, it is mecessary to plan for centres for 
advanced railway technology. It is also necessary to 


establish linkages with CSIR, Universities and major 
research institutions in the country, A complete 


lay emphasis on 
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transformation in the composition of manpower in 


the R.D.S.O. is an urgent necessity so as to equip 
the organisation to perform its legitimate functions 


effectively. 


Multi-Modal Transportation 

8.50 The approach of the Railways towards the 
development of a multi-modal transport system has 
been ambivalent. Despite experience of several years, 
domestic container services have not made much head 
way. In the years to come, inter-modal transport 
has a vital role to play and the Railway have to make 
use of this opportunity to transform their less than 
wagon load operations. With progressive containerisa- 
tion of import and export cargo, it would be neces- 
sary to integrate domestic and ISO container ser- 
vices. The development of Inland Container Deposits 
needs to be conceived as integrated depots for hand- 
ling both domestic and ISO containers. 


Productivity Targets 

8.51 For the system to survive, it is necessary to 
improved productivity. In the 
Seventh Plan, therefore, a higher norm of wagon 
utilisation at 1350 NTKMs per wagon day on B.G. 
sections and 650 NTKMs on M.G. sections is laid 
down as against approximately 1175 NTKMs and 
535 NTKMs, respectively obtained in 1984-85. In 
respect of electric locomotives, an improvement of 
10 per cent on freight services and of 30 per cent 
on passenger services over the utilisation levels 
achieved in 1982-83 is envisaged. In respect of diesel 
locomotives, an improvement by 10 per cent on 
freight services and by 15 per cent on passenger 
services will be aimed at. As for coaching stock, an 
improvement by 10 per cent in the output of coaches 
on B.G, sections over the levels achieved in 1982-83 


is suggested, 


Outlay & Programmes 

8.52 Cosistent with the objectives and policy 
thrusts enumerated above a provision of Rs. 12334.30 
crores is proposed during the Seventh Plan for the 
Railways. The Plan head-wise break-up of the out- 
lays is given in Table 8.7. 


TABLE : 8.7 
Railways—Plan Headwise Outlays 


(Rs. in crores) 


—————— a St a —e 


1. Rolling stock ; 4290.30 
2. Workshops & sheds.) 

3. Machinery and plant... £ 1200.00 
4, Track Renewals 2 500 .00 
5, Bridge Works 284.00 
6, Line capacity works 1300 . CO 
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7. Signalling and Safety . ; 400.90 
8. Freight Operation’s Information System 400.00 
9. Electrification 830.00 
10. Other Electrical works 80.00 
11. New Lines ~ > 350.00 
12. Staff Quarters | 

13. Staff Welfare > 

14. User’s amenities | 175.00 
15. Other specified works [ 

16. Railway Research 25.00 
17. Inventories 100.00 
18. Metropolitan Transport Projects . 400.06 

12334.30 | 


TOTAL 


8.53 Some of the important features of the physi- 

cal programme are indicated below: 

(i) It is proposed to acquire 96000 wagons 
(in terms of 4-wheelers), 6970 passenger 
coaches, 950 electrical multiple units and 
1235 diesellelectrical locomotives during 
the Seventh Plan. This level of acquisition 
will suffice to phase out overaged rolling 
stock except passenger coaches. 

(ii) 19.000-21.000 kms, of track renewal will 
be undertaken during the Seventh Plan 
period with priority accorded to renewal 
works on high density corridors, Use of 
wooden sleepers would be avoided and 
instead concrete sleepers be used. 

(iii) 3400 kms. of track would be electrified with 
priority accorded for electrification of high 
density routes. 

(iv) The capacity for the manufacture of pas- 

-- genger coaches, EMUs and electric locomo- 
tives would be increased, communication 
network would be upgraded and computer 
based freight information system will be 
brought into operation. 


-_ ROADS 
8.54 Since. the country’s economy is still largely 
agrarian in character and the settlement pattern ‘is 
rural oriented, roads constitute a critical element of 
the transportation infrastructure. Road construction 
and maintenance generate sizeable employment op- 
portunities, a factor that has assumed considerable 
importance with demographic expansion and the 
growth of the labour force. Better roads also help 
achieve fuel economy and improve the overall produc- 
tivity of the Road Transport sector, Road develop- 
ment will thus continue to play an important role in 

the Seventh Five Year Plan . 


Review | 

8.55 Since the inception of planning, the road net- 
work has expanded from 4 lakh kms to 17.7 lakh 
kms, or on an average by about 4.5 per cent per year. 
The National Highways encompass a road length of 
31,710 kms and carry nearly a third of the total road 
traffic. The rural road network now connects 64 per 
cent of the villages, though not with all weather roads. 
In the Sixth Plan 2,687 kms. of roads were upgraded 
as National Highways and 5.77 lakh kms. of different 
types of roads were added to the road grid. About 
18,000 villages were connected with roads under 
Minimum Needs Programme as against the target of 
20,000. The work on upgradation of National High- 
ways, which was continued, comprised construction 
of 166 kms of missing links, 4224 kms widening to 
two lanes, 90 kms of four-laning, 50 by-passes, 7 mis- 
Sing major bridges and 467 minor bridges. ie 
— 8.56 An outlay of Rs. 830 crores was provided in 
the Sixth Plan under the Central Séctor roads pro- 
gramme. The expenditure however, was about Rs. 760 


crores, the shortfall occurring largely as a result. of 
cutbacks in allocations. 


8.57 Given the constraint of resources, the overall 
development of road network in the country has been 
satisfactory but a lot more needs to be done to improve 
the road system, About 36 per cent of the villages in 
_ the country are still without any road connection, and 
as much as 65 per cent without an all-weather road. 
Only 47 per cent of the road length in the country 
is provided with a proper surface. Besides, the pave- 
ment width of most of the road iength is only single 
lane. Even in respect of National Highways, 30 per 
cent of the length has a single-lane road pavement. 
The grid as a whole suffers from serious deficiencies 
and there is a growing mis-match between traffic needs 


and available infrastructure, thus resulting in severe ~ 


capacity constraints, delay, congestion, fuel wastage 
and higher vehicle-operating costs. It has been esti- 
mated that fuel wastage due to bad roads alone costs 
the country nearly Rs, 500 crores a year, the loss due 
to extra wear and tear of tyres, spare parts and other 
components being many times larger. 

8.58 Hitherto, the highway planning strategy had to 
contend with stage construction, adoption of 4 small 
time horizon, use of low-cost specifications and em- 
ployment of labour intensive techniques, While these 
policies served the country well when the traffic 
volume was low, the cumulative effect of deferred re- 
habilitation and modernisation is now being acutely 
felt; and the Shortage of funds for maintenance of 
assets already created have further ageravated the 
situation. The major thrust of the programme in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan Should, therefore, be to con- 
solidate the gains so far achieved. Properly maintain 


existing assets and initiate steps for upgradation and 
modernisation of the road system, 


Seventh Plan Objectives } 
8.59 The following are the broad objectives for 
road development in the Seventh Plan :— a 
AD Progressive removal of the present deficien- 
cies in the National Highway, State Highway 
and Major District Road Systems, and thus 
achieve consolidation and upgradation rather 
than -continued expansion of the road_net- 
work. 

(2) Continued emphasis on provision of roads 

to villages so as to achieve the MNP targets 
by 1990. 

(3) Energy conservation. 

(4) Adoption of measures to preserve and en- 
hance environmental quality of highways. 

(5) Reduction in road accident rates. 

(6) Improvement in the road system to bring 
about better productivity in the road trans- 
port sector, 

(7) To plan for a new generation of roads on 
high density corridors with provision of 
divided carriageway facilities, 

(8) To use road construction programme as a 
means of generating employment, 

8.60 The above mentioned objectives would be 
achieved by emphasis in the following areas. 


Upgradation and Rehabilitation 

8.61 Rehabilitation of the present road system 
through various upgradation programmes would re- 
ceive top priority, This can result in greater produc- 
tivity, faster travel and energy conservation, Tl.e capa- 
city of the present road system would be enlarged 
Wherever traffic flows reach high levels that create 
congestion and impair efficiency. The present pave-. 
ment structure and composition have been found to 
be extremely deficient where the loads are heavy, lead- 
ing to poor riding quality and unsafe operations, Such 
stretches would be identified and a systematic pro- 
gramme of strengthening and pavement rehabilitation 
would be initiated. The deficiencies in the geometrics 
would be removed concurrently when — rehabilitation 
programmes are taken up. 3 


Missing links and structures 

8.62 There are a few missing links in the arterial 
route network which result in longer travel length on 
sub-standard roads, High priority would be accorded 
to the construction of such missing links. Besides the 
missing links, there are several missing, weak or sub- 
mersible bridges on trunk routes. Construction of 
these bridges would also receive high priority. 


Modernisation of technology 

8.63 Though the present practice of use of local 
materials and low-cost specifications will have to be 
continued in future as well, a time has come when the 
modernisation of construction methods cannot be de- 
ferred, Selective wpgradafion of road making equip- 
mént and construction practices'can achieve high 
Standards of road quality demanded by the modern 
generation of road vehicles. 
Preservation of environment . 

8.64 Large programmes of road construction have 
an adverse effect on the environment and eco-system 
unless careful preventive measures are planned in 


initial stages. Measures such as prevention of ribbon 


development, provision of wayside amenities, lands- 
caping and drainage of landslide-prone areas would 


be accorded due priority. 


Maintenance of Assets 
8.65 In the past years, the maintenance of roads 
has not received adequate attention, primarily be- 


; . cause of lack of funds, During the Seventh Plan, this 


neglect would be remedied by according a high prio- 
rity to maintenance through normal repairs, periodic 
renewals and rehabilitation. Relatively modest invest- 
ments on maintenance can, in fact, postpone costly 
strengthening programmes and yield returns by way 
of fuel savings. | 


Institutional Improvements 

_ 8.66 The thrust towards modernisation of the road 
sector requires adequate back up in the form of com- 
puterisation, introduction of a Management Informa- 
tion System and planning and monitoring agencies. 
Continued R&D effort will also have to be made to 
strengthen the data base, to develop appropriate con- 
struction specification and techniques, to bring about 
energy conservation and to impart training to staff, 


Augmentation of resources 

., 8.67 To augment plan resources, the highway sector 
will have to look for non-conventional sources of 
funds and private participation in road construction 


would be encouraged. Efforts would also be made to 


earmark for the roads sector the additional revenue 
that can be mobilised through a surcharge on HSD 
used for transport operations, 


National Highways 

8.68 The National Highway system is the primary 
road grid and is the direct responsibility of the Centre. 
Though only two per cent of the length of the total 
road system, the National Highways carry neatly a 
third of the total traffic. The present system suffers 
from a variety of inadequacies and deficiencies re- 
quiring substantial corrective investments, The design 


methodology would be changed and would incorporate 
not only progressive mechanisation but also relevant 
economics of the life cycle of the pavement and heavy 
load construction specifications. 


State Highways and Major District Roads 

8.69 The State Highways and Major District Roads 
form the secondary road system and take care of col- 
lector and distributor functions. The deficiencies in the 
system would be progressively removed with accent 
on pavement rehabilitation and augmentation of capa- 
city. The programme would aim at the provision of 
good linkages to District Headquarters and Swb- 
Divisional Headquarters, 


Rural Roads : 

8.70 The Minimum Needs Programme for rural 
road construction envisages linking of all villages with 
population of 1500 and above and 50 per cent of the 
villages with population beiween 1000-1500 by the 
end of the Seventh Plan. In the case of hilly, coastal, 
tribal and desert areas which are sparsely populated, 
somewhat less exacting norms have been laid down. 
About 24,000 villages would need to be connected 
with roads during the Seventh Plan to achieve the 
national norms, ; 

8.71 Rural roads are also constructed under other 
programmes such as the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and Command 
Area Development (CAD). A number of organisa- 
tions at present handle the road construction and 
maintenance resulting in duplication of effort, lack 
of uniformity and imbalanced development of net-_ 
work, There is a need to unify the organisational 
structure for rural road planning, construction and 
maintenance so as to derive the maximum benefits 
from the outlays. Recently, Government have set up 
a Committee to examine different aspects of integrat- 
ing various Rural Roads Programmes; its recommen- 
dations would be useful in taking up suitable measures 
in this regard. Also, emphasis would be placed on 
preparing Master Plans for Rural Roads for each 
District so as to obtain an optimum network. 

8.72 While planning roads in difficult areas such 
as hills, considerations of economy in costs and pre- 
servation of ecological balance must receive due at- 
tention, In this regard, construction of bridle paths 
would be considered in hil] areas, and the possibility 
of providing ropeways explored where the cost of pro- 
viding road or even bridle path is prohibitive. 

8.73 While planning for roads in desert areas, 
alignment of roads should be determined in a manner 
Providing villagers access to water points. Roads 
should be planned to link milk centres where the pro- 
cessing plants are located, 
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8.74 At present, there is no monitoring of the work an ad hoc basis, relying if tentative cost ome 
under MNP. In order to avoid time and cost over- mates, would be replaced with systematic Pees 
runs and for optimal utilisation of the investments, appraisal, A computer-based Highway Design Mode 
it is suggested that State Governments set up effective would also be developed. - 
monitoring machinery to monitor the road construc- . 
tion programmes, Research and Development Activities 

8.75 Plan resources being limited, States may con- 8.80 Research on transport planning, highway eco- 
sider introducing special schemes such as Market _ nomics, pavement. deterioration, pavement specifi- 
Committee Fund Schemes in Punjab and Haryana, cations, alternate binders, recycling, traffic safety, 
Krishi Upaj Mandi Scheme in Rajasthan. The funds pollution and energy conservation would be given 
so collected would supplement the plan resources for high priority, The results from such studies can help 
construction of rural roads, evolve appropriate solutions to the problems currently 

pa facing the -sector. F 
Urban Roads 


8.81 Highway maintenance is at present a non- 
plan work. The flow of funds for maintenance has 
been grossly inadequate to meet the needs of the 
rapidly expanding network and fast growing traffic. 
The role of maintenance as a cost-effective strategy 
would be emphasized and a system would be devised 
whereby allotment of funds for maintenance of as- 
sets already created would receive priority over new 
construction. In order to assess maintenance needs, 
modern methods of pavement evaluation would be 
introduced. 

Outlays 

8.82 The need for higher outlays in the road sector 
is recognised. However, due to constraint of resour- 
ces, an outlay of Rs. 1019.75- crores has been indicat- 
ed for Central Sector Roads. The requirements would 


8.76 The urbanisation trend in the country indi- 
cates that the percentage of urban population may 
reach 30 per cent by the year 2000 from 23.3 per 
cent at present, Apart from the 12 metropolitan cities 
(above 1 million population), there are 3233 towns 
and cities of various sizes. The urban transport situa- 
tion in these settlements has reached a chaotic state, 
since the local authorities have not undertaken ade- 
quate investments. The steep growth of vehicle popula- 
‘tion has created problems of congestion, delay, envi- 
ronmental pollution and accidents. A major thrust is 
needed to take up engineering measures for improving 
urttan roads as well as planning measures to achieve a 
good land-use pattern that would restrain the growth of 
transport demand. 


Express Highways be reviewed during the Annual Plans and necessary 
8.77 It is essential to adopt a cautious approach with adjustment done at se: i 

regard to the construction of Expressways as these in- 8.83 The scheme-wise break-up of the outlay under 

volve large investments. The aim would be to plan and the Central Sector (Roads) is given in the Annexure 

construct four-lane roads on high density traffic corri- Se 

Be ii preference’ to dedicated Expressways. 8.84 In the State Sector, an outlay of Rs. 4180.29 

: : crores 1s provided for Roads, out of which an amount 

Highway Planning Methodology of Rs. 1729 crores is earmarked for roads under 
8.78 Highway Planning needs to be made analytical Minimum Needs Programme. 

and scientific, building up from a good data base that Prioritisation 

would be established, The States should prepare long- 8.85 In deciding the schemes to be included in the 


term master plans for the development of roads. Seventh Plan, the order of 


priority would be as indi. 
cated in Table 8 8 . sitar x 


Economic Evaluation 
8.79 The present procedure of selecting schemes on 


TABLE 8.8 
Prioritisatian of Schemés under Roads 
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1. Completion of ongoing OTS, ei a 
2. Construction of missing links. 1. Completion of ongoing works. 


3. Construction of missing bri - Providing connection to vila es as per 
8 Dridges. 3. Improvement of roads disap iy concrete under MNP 


norms including black toppi 


me 
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4. Reconstruction/Widening of weak/narrow structures. 

5. Energy conservation measuressuch asimprovement of low 
grade sections, widening to two lanes and four lanes. 
Construction of Expressways and strengthening of pave- 
ments. 

Geometric improvements. 

Construction of important bypasses. 

Replacement of Railway level crossing by over bridges. 


Road Safety measures. 


10. Measures to improve the environment. 


to 7,63,000 or say, at an annual rate of 6.8 per cent. 


SaoN a 


Review 


8.86 Road transport plays an important role in 
the economy of the country, and is particularly suit- 
able for short and :nédium distances. It also offers 


The Seventh Plan envisages an annval growth of 8 
per cent of both the truck and bus fleets. 
8.88 The share of road transport in overall traffic 


has been continuously increasing and there has been 
a substantial shift from rail to road over the years, 
Constraints in capacity on the railways combined 
with the inherent advantages of road transport and 
expansion of the road networ': have contributcd to the 
shift. | 

8.89 The private sector runs almost the entire 
trucking industry, and Operates about 60 per cent of 
Passenger services. The actual] pattern of ownership 
of buses and trucks is shown in Table 8.9, 


a number of other advantages such as flexibility, re- 
liability, speed and door to door service. Other trans- 
Port modes too function more effectively when link- 
¢d ta road. Road transport thus forms an indispen- 
sable element of the national transportation system. 

8.87 The motor vehicle population in the country 
has been continuously increasing. From just 34,000 in 
1950-51 the number of buses has gone up to 2,06,000 
in 1984-85, thereby registering an annual growth of 
5.4 per cent on average. In the corresponding 


TABLE 8.9 
Ownership Pattern of Buses and Trucks by Private & Public Sectors 


(Figures in Nos./percentage) 
Total No. of Percentage ownership (Buses) — Total No. of Percentage ownership (Trucks) 
ee 


Year Buses Trucks a 
Public Private Public Private 
1960-61 . ; : i 56792 31.6 68.4 167649 0.7 aS 
1965-66 . 73175 36.2 63.8 258977 0.7 39.3 
1970-71 93907 39.5 60.5 342577 0.9 99.1 
1975-76 . 114934 49.0 51.0 350393 0.6 99.4 
1980-81 . 153757 45.2 54.8 526608 0.5 99.5 
1983-84 . 191768 40.0 60.0 705000 0.3 99.7 
1984-85 . 206268 38.4 61.6 763000 0.25 99.75 
8.90 State participation in road transport commen- investment of over Rs. 2,800 crores and a direct 


ced in 1950 and was introduced to provide efficient 
and adequate passenger services as well as goods 


_ transport to meet, particularly, the needs of hilly and 


underdeveloped arzas, of little interest to private 
operators. State Transport Undertakings have been 
formed in every State|Union Territory, and current- 
ly 53 SRTUs are operating. Their total fleet strength 
as of March, 1985 was 79204 buses with a total 
3 PC/§5—~18 


employment of over one-half million; and they carry 
about 41 million passengers per day. 

8.91 The physical and operating efficiency of 
SRTUs has on the whole improved over the past 
decade as shown in Table 8.10. However, there are 
some undertakings in which productivity has beep 
stagnant, or even been declining. 


/ 
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TABLE 8.10 


Productivity Indicators of State Road Transport Undertakings 


EAA ETE eh 


Fleet utilisation (%age of Buses on roac to total Buses) 
Labour productivity (Kms. per worker per day) 
Vehicle productivity (Kms. per day per vehicle owned) . 


8.92 Although the operating efficiency of the 
SRTUs has improved, their overall financial results 
are disappointing. Almost all of them are incurring 
losses. The total accumulated losses of, SRTUs as 
on 31-3-1984 were Rs. 1298 crores. The absence 
of a standard cost based fare structure and lack of 
timely adjustment of fares in response to changes in 
input prices is the major cause of these losses. Losses 
are also partly attributable to operations of unecono- 
mic routes for social reasons, and in certain cases the 
incidence of taxation. 


Seventh Plan 


8.93 In the interest of optimal use of existing 


- resources, it would be preferable to consolidate exist- 


ing SRTUs than to provide for their further proli- 
feration during the Seventh Plan. As such, concen- 
tration on replacement programmes acquires particu- 


lar importance, more so when an estimated 59,000 


buses would have to be phased out in the Seventh 
Plan. This necessary fleet replacement. wili involve 
an investment of Rs. 1800 crores. A substantial 
amount would be required, moreover, for a modest 
augmentation of the flect. Considering the de- 
mand for passenger transport in the context of the 
difficult resources position the alternative of private 
operators meeting the shortfall would be actively pur- 
sued, within the framework of an assured policy re- 
garding the future role of private transport. | 

8.94 Productivity of road transport needs to be 
improved. Measures to be taken in this regard in- 
clude replacement of overaged fleet, provision of 
maintenance facilities and inservice training of staff 
and improved management and cperational prac- 
tices. 

8.95 The fare structure of SRTUs should be re- 
vised and brought in line with cost structure. The 
SRTUs should have the freedom and flexibility to re- 
vise fare structure, as suggested in the case of rail, 
to accommodate standard cost escalations. At the 
same time, care should be taken not to allow fare 
increase to cover up inefficient operations. 

8.96 There is need to rationalise the structure of 
taxes levied by the State Governments. Their inci- 
fence on SRTUs tends to be substantial, particular- 


1971-72 1974-75 1978-79 1980-81 1984-85 
ee 
22.4 26.3 26.3 pe Pe 28.9 
165 179 197 214 222 


ly in certain States. wer 

8.97 SRTUs should be declared a priority sector 
for access to institutivnal finance. SRTCs are fin- 
anced by banks, LIC and IDBI, as well, by Central 
and State Governments. For optimei allocation and 
utilisation of these sources, it may become necessary 
to consider establishment of a single financing and 
performance monitoring agency at the Centre. To 
begin with it will be desirable to encourage _ state 
industrial finance corporations to finance SRTUs: 


Freight Transport 

8.98 Trucking industry is predominantly in the 
unorganised private sector, and bulk of truck opera- 
tors are single truck owners. The operators face many 
irritants, like levy of multipoint octroi, which impede 
the free flow of goods traftic, that need to be remov- 
ed. Organisational improvements with a view to 
encourage pooled operations through corporations 
and limited companies should go a long way to get 
better utilisation of the available transport capacity. 
Another area which requires attention is the setting 
up of truck terminals and transhipment points at 
identified locations. Overloading of vehicles needs 
to be checked firmly to prevent extensive damage to 
the already overstressed and underpaved carriage- 
way. 

8.99 In the non-mechanised sector, there are near- 
ly 15 million bullock carts in the country carrying 
an estimated 900 million tonnes of originating tra- 
ilic with a lead of 10 Kms, While these carts would 
continue to be an optimal means of transportation 
within a limited radius, the need for motorised ser- 
Vices in the rural areas would also be growing. These 
services would be econoinical if vehicles are equipp- 
ed to carry both passengers and goods. | 


Urban Transport 


8.100 Metropolitan cities anc even medium size 


cities are facing congestion and traffic jams. Every 
effort would be made to divert trafic from 


' personalis- 
ed modes to public transport. At the same time 
bus availability would be improved partly through 


rationalisation of routes, 


and proper maint 
Also. prope ntenance. 


permitting private operators to ply in urban 


a 


areas would help raise some capital in an area where 
investments are urgently needed. City transport ser- 
vices cater to special needs and should be delinked 
from mofussil services of SRTUs and run as indepen- 
dent operations. | 

8.101 Provision of transport facilities has to be 
integrated with fand use planning, which is particu- 
larly important for small and medium sive 
It is also essential to Prepare perspective transport 
plans for all cities so as to avoid fragmented, costly 
and often partial solutions, 

8.102 There should be greater emphasis on elec- 
trically powered public transport system. As such, 
a pilot project for electric trolley bus services would 
be taken up to gather data and examine on its eco- 
nomic and _ operational characteristics. If found 
successful, this mode could then be usefully introduc- 
ed in other cities. Inter-modal studies also need to 
be taken up during the plan period, in order to iden- 


_ tify the problem areas and plan for remedial steps. 


Preponderance of Overaged vehicles of outmoded de- 
signs and obsolete technology, invariably Joaded be- 
yond permissible limits plying on poor road surfaces 


under hazardous traffic conditions—such is the picture 


that road transport presents teday. The need for 
improvement is ubiquitous—be it in the cuse of en- 
gine technology, or energy conservation, or else road 


safety. Fortunately, the automotive sector is now 
poised for technology - upgradaticn, which should 


cover induction of multi-axle and truck-trailer com- 
bination vehicles with light weight bodies. Energy 
conservation measures would include fuel efficient 
engines and improvement in driving methods and 
Operational practices. Drive; training schools would 
be set up to ‘mpart training in driving and road 
safety. 

8.103 Road accident rate in India is one of the 


highest in the world, causing an economic loss of 4 


Substantial order. [o reduce the incidence of acci- 
dents a variety of traffic safety measures would he 
pursued : establishment: of driver training schools; 
use of special equipment for testing drivers during 
licensing; use of equipment for checking performance 
of vehicles; use of equipment for checking — over- 
speeding and use of equipment for checking drunken- 
ness, 


Outlays : 
8.104 An outlay of Rs. 70 crores was proviacd in 


Cities. - 


the Sixth Plan under te Central Sector of which an 
amount of Rs, 68 crores was for Delhi Transport 
Corporation. As against this outlay, the anticipated 
expenditure is estimated at Rs. 171.91 crores. The 
reason for this excess expenditure over outlay is the 
lansier of the funding of Centre's matching contri- 
bution to State Road Transport Corporations from 
Ministry of Railways to Ministry of Shipping and 
Transport. During the Seventh Plan, an cutlay of 
Rs, 203.92 crores as indicated in Annexure 8.2 is 
allocated to the Central Sector, out of which a pro- 
vision of Rs. 190 crores is set aside for the Delhi 
Transport Corporation. The DTC will give priority 
for replacement >f overaged vehicles during the 
Seventh Plan, which are estimated at about 1118 
buses. Modernisation of workshops and other in- 
frastructural facilitizs will also be continued in the 
Seventh Plan. The prevailing fare structure of DTC 
is quite uneconomic and unless it is revised, DTC 
will continue to incur losses, 

8.105 Under the scheme of Central Government’s 
matching contribution to the State Road Transport 
Corporations registered under the Road Transport 
Corporations Act, 1950 a provisior of Rs. 65 crores 
only is made pending a review of this scheme. In 
the State Sector, including the Union Territories, an 
outlay of Rs. 1786.18 crores is allocated during the 
Seventh Plan against the Sixth Plan outlay of 
Rs. 1125.55 crores. Pricrity would be accorded to 
replacement of about 59,006 overaged buses during ~ 
the plan period, together with augmentation of work- 
shop facilities, 3 


PORTS 

Review eae 

8.106 There are 10 major ports and 139 minor} 
intermediate ports located on the vast coast line of 
5560 kms. These ports serve as transhipment points 
between sea and surface transport and points of entry 
and exit for import and export trade. The successive 
plans have sought to build up capacity of the ports 
to match the growing needs of sea borne trade. Up- 
gradation of existing ports and construction of new 


ports have been parts of this process. 


8.107 The traffic handled at the major ports in- 
creased from 19.2 million tonnes j-. 1950-51 to 106.73 
million tonnes in 1984-85. Portwise traffic growth 
over the period is given in Table 8.11. 
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TABLE 8.11 

Volume of Trafic at major ports (iaitiisd tomes 

Ports 1950-51 1960-61 1979-80 1984-85 
ea eae Se 
1. ‘1. Calcutta/Haldia : ; A . c ; ‘ 7.6 9.4 8.56 #e ra 

2. Bombay 7.0 14.3 16.57 ; 
3. Madras ‘ pay 3.0 9.98 ee 
4, Cockin : : : 1.4 2.0 ae nae 
ay vishakhapatham. ; 1.0 2.8 : A 

6. Kandla 1.6 7.27 is: 
7. Marmugao : 6.4 14.80 Bi 
8. Paradip ae ou 
_ 9. New Mangaiore . ; oa 6 “é 

10. Tuticorin : ‘ 
11. Nheva Sheva (ongoi Pro jet es oy be 6 
Total:— pe 19.2 39.5 78.49 106.73 
8.108 Traffic at Calcutta has levelled off over the ever, have emerged as the leading ports. The com- 


years; the increase in recent years, has taken place 
only at Haldia. Bombay, Kandla and Madras, how- 


position of traffic has undergone 


significant changes 
as shown in the table below. ce i: 


TABLE 8.12 
Commoditywise trafic at majar ports 


Comm ddity 


POL 
-Iron Ore . 
Coal ‘ . : 
Fertilisers Macig Gas raw materials) : : ; 
Foodgrains . 


~ Containers 
General Cargo 


Total :-—-. 


@ 


POL and iron ore traffic have registered significant 
growth during the last 35 years and at present ac- 
count for 71 per cent of the total traffic handled at 
major ports. On the other hand, focdgrains traffic, 
as a consequefice of increasing self reliance, has 
dwindled. A recent phenomenon is the growing 
trend of container traffic which is likely to increase 
substantially in the Seventh Plan. 


Seventh Plan 
8.109 The Seventh Plan projections and the ca- 


TABLE 8. 


(in million tonnes) 


1950-51 1960-61 1979-80 1984-85 
3.10 10.90 28.78 49.73 
6.30 23.18 26.00 

2.70 2.10 2.05 4.50 
0.30 0.60 6.36 6.00 
3.40 5.10 1.20 1.10 
9.70 14.50 16.92 3.23 
| 16.17 
19.20 39.50 78.49 106.73 


pacity build up required to serve this traffic are set 
out in Table 8.13. 

It will be seen from the table that addition- 
al capacity is required for POL and container traffic; 
for iron ore, however, capacity is more than adequate. 
Alongwith capacity build up, another major task 
would be to provide deeper drafts at selected ports 
to handle larger ships. 

8.110 The portwise capacity and traffic projections 
at the end of the Seventh Plan js presented in Table 


8.14. 
13 


Commoditywise port capacities and traffic projections 


Commodity 


POL ; 

Tron Ore . , 

Fertilizers (Including r raw pintepals 
Coal ; ; 

Other break bulk 

Cortainer 

Total :— . 


*Figures for fertiliser (including raw material) and 


and also such cargo handled at general cargo berths, 


(In million tonnes) 
Capacity 


Projected Capacity Capacity 
as on traffic for VII addition as on 
31-3-85 Plan during VII Plan 31-3-90 
55.25 67.35 16.50 a oe 7 
41.50 26.00 bis 41.50 
3.90 12.18* 4.10 8.00 
6.25 10.55* 2.20 8.45 
22.35 21.65 0.10 22.45 
3.48 9.30 5.82 9.30 
132.73 147.03 28.72 161.45 


coal include cargo handled at specfalised fertiliser and eoal berths 


a) 
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TABLE 8.14 
Port Capacities and Tarffic 


Port 


Calcutta/Haldia 
Paradip 

Vizag 

Madras 
Tuticorin . 
Cochin 

N. Mangalore . 
Mormugao 
Bombay 
Kandla 

Nheva Sheva 


Total -— .. 


The capacity of major ports is likely to increase from 
132.73 million tonnes at the end of the Sixth Plan 
to 161.45 million tonnes by the end of the Seventh 
Plan as against an anticipated traffic of 147 million 
tonnes. The major increases in capacity will take 
place at Haldia, Madras, Vishakhapatnam and 
Nheva Sheva mainly to handle POL, fertilisers and 
container traffic, The port capacity . at the end of 
Seventh Plan would generally be adequate to deal 
with the projected level of traffic. 5 
8.111 While planning out capacity, bunching of 
ship arrivals and limited scope for interchangeabi- 
lity of berths between different categories of commo- 
dities should be kept in view. Hence at any given 
point of time, port capacity should contain a margin 
of reserve beyond normal demand. : 
8.112 The following are the broad objectives for 
the development of ports during the Seventh Plan : 
1. Development of infrastructure to match 
the type and size of vessels as also the 
volume and types of carge. | 
2. Planned modernisation of port facilities 
and use of updated technology. 
3. Expansion of facilities to handle at least 
50 per cent of the general cargo in con- 
tainerised form. 
4. Deepening of drafts at selected major ports 
to receive larger vessels. 
5. Improevment in productivity of labour and 
_ equipment for efficient port operations. 
6. Development of selected minor ports as an 
integral part of the overall port system. 
8.113 Port infrastructure has _ generally lagged 
behind fast changing shipping technology, especially 
in regard to the handling of container traffic. Ports 


. . . « e * « 


~ aces RIE ARE ae aS aeieeeaeaeepne ee neg) ee 


As on 31-3-1985 
Traffic Capacity 


_ As on 31-3-1990 a 
“ Traffic Capacity 


10.18 14.36 15.95 20.11 
2.14 4.85 4.83 6.05 
12.87 12.70 17.76 16.70 
15.00 16.41 16.81 21.37 
3.78 5.45 7.26 6.65 
3.92 7.11 7.80 (Pei 
3.38 9.30 3.74 9.55 
14.51 16.10 15.17 16.10 
25.20 26.25 28.60 28.11 
15.75 20:20 23.72 23.00 
5.25 5.90 

106.73 132.73 146.87 161.45 


are not only ill equipped but also the costs of con- 
tainer handling of most ports tend to be very high. 
In the Seventh Plan modernisation of port and cargo 
handling facilities especially to handle container tra- 
ffic, will receive priority. The Plan will provide for 
establishment of container freight stations as well as 
Inland Container Depots and standardisation of 
equipment and facilities to facilitate smooth tranship- 
ment of containers. The concept of multi-purpose 
terminals would be adopted to blend modern cargo 
handling techniques with conventional operations, 
The development of containerisation will also neces- 
Sitate rationalisation of container handling charges 
and tariff structures in major ports. | 

8.114 The severe draft limitations at several ports: 
have restricted entry of modern large ships. Deepening 
of drafts at selected ports to allow large container © 
cellular vessels as well as large tankers and ore vessels 
would be taken up on a priority basis. 

8.115 The existing levels of output in terms of 
cargo transferred or handled across berths are rela- 
tively low and the port productivity is a matter of 
major concern. The main reasons for this are the 
bunching of arrivals of vessels and low labour pro- 
ductivity etc. In the Seventh Plan efforts will be 


_ made to reduce the ships’ idle time at the berths and 


the pre-berthing waiting time. The present norms for 
utilisation of cargo handling equipment are out- 
moded and would be updated to set higher produc- 
tivity standards. 

8.116 Labour productivity at the ports happens to 
be extremely low and is to be optimised through ex- 
tensive manpower training to enhance skills and 
managerial capabilities and integrating dock and port 
labour to facilitate optimal manpower interchange- 


ability. The labour productivity norms as well as the 
manning scales will be reviewed from time to time 
so that labour performance can be improved. 

8.117 Selected minor ports would be developed ‘as 
Statellites to major ports as well as to effectively 
cater to coastal and sailing vessels and help accelerate 
regional development. 

8.118 Dredging capacity would be increased by 
replacement of overaged dredgers with modern larger 
capacity dredgers and improved utilisation. | 

8.119 The concept of providing captive, dedicated 
berths by the users such as the fertiliser industry, 
power and coal will also be pursued. Construction 
and maintenance of such berths by their users is 
likely to result in more efficient utilisation and 
throughput. Another area of ‘user investment is the 
rast growing off shore oil exploration industry and 
legistic support at oil terminals. The OCC may invest 
_ in providing captive facilities at the ports as well as 
launches and all weather boats for speedy transpor- 
tation to oil terminals. 

8.120 The. existing outdated and inefficient com- 
munication system in ports would be replaced by 
modern ones, Ports may also take steps to introduce 
computer based management information systems to 
provide prompt services to vessels for cargo handling, 
billing operations etc. 

8.121 There is also a need to conduct hydrogra- 
phic surveys and prepare modern charts to improve 
_ port development activities and open up inaccessible 
areas to deep draft ships. 

8.122 Interface transport links like rail and road 
would be adequately developed and integrated into a 
multimodal concept with matching and standardised 
facilities to allow smooth transhipment and flow of 


traffic. This is especially necessary in the case of . 


container traffic, where smooth transhipment from 
exporter to importer is of crucial importance. 

8.123 Appropriate financial measures will be taken 
to improve the viability of the ports. These include 
_ pooling of resources of major ports for optimum deve- 
lopment of ports sector, rationalisation: of port tariff 
structure to reduce wide inter-port differentials, simpli- 
fied documentation system, and uniform procedure 
for auction|sale of import cargo as well as uncleared 
cargo. Due to acute constraint of budgetary resources, 
non conventional sources of finance for port deve- 
lopment will also be considered. Among other mea- 
sures, consideration will be given to encourage private 
capital in appropriate areas of investment, such as 
ship repair facilities and floating dry docks at major 
ports, container terminals at selected major ports, 
construction of berths allowing private investors to 
operate under the overall control of the port and 
acquisition or lease of sophisticated equipment. It 
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will be necessary to define the conditions under 
which private investment is permitted at the ports to 
enable the use of latest technology under the overall 
administrative control of the port authorities. 


Intermediate and Minor Ports 

8.124 Intermediate and minor ports need to be 
developed as an integrated part of the overall port 
system in order to increase the port capacity in the 
country and help accelerate regiona] development. 
At present, there are about 139 minor or interme- 
diate ports and the responsibility for their develop- 
ment rests with concerned maritime State Govern- 
ments. is 

8.125 The total traffic handled at minor ports has 
been declining over the years and is now of the order 
of about 6.8 million tonnes as against about 11 
million tonnes in 1970-71. This decline in traffic, in 
Spite of lower port and wharfage charges is mainly 
due to various technical difficulties and shortcomings 
faced by minor ports such as slow response to tech- 
nological change in shipping and cargo handling, 
Shortfall in coastal traffic, inadequate infrastructure 
facilities like jetties, warehousing, stacking facilities 
and insufficient internal surface transport links. 

8.126 There is, therefore, urgent need for the con- 
cerned states to provide adequate funds for the deve- 
lopment of minor ports so that they can meet the re- 
quirements of the hinteriand and effectively cater to 
coastal and sailing vessels, thus to some extent re- 
ducing the pressure on major ports. 


* 


Dredging Corporation of India (D.C.1.) 

8.127 Dredging is the basic operation in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of ports and harbours 
and is a continuous process to maintain the requisite 
depth of water in the approach channels, inner chan- 
nels and alongside-wharfs. 

8.128 dredging fleet is becoming overaged. More 
than half of the fleet would be due for replacement 
during ths Seventh Plan. There is also lack of proper 
repair and maintenance facilities for the fleet. The 
existing dredging capacity is about 188.50 lakh cubic 
metres LM® as against the requirement of 209 
LM®. During the Seventh Plan dredging capacity of 
383 LM® would be cequired. 

8.129 The main thrust during the Seventh Plan 
would be on replacement of Overaged assets, provi- 
sion of repair facilities and improvement in utilisation 


and productivity -of the dredgers. There should, 
accordingly be a pooling of dredging equipment 
owned by various organisations like DCI and the 


Ports. 


Seventh Plan Outlay and Programne 

8.130 In the Sixth Plan an outlay of Rs. 575 
crores was provided for the Ports Sector. The expen- 
diture, however, was Rs. 626.86 crores. A provision 
of Rs. 1104.79 crores has been made for the ports 
sector in the Seventh Plan and _ detailed sectoral 
break up is indicated in Annexure 8.3. The continuing 
schemes account for Rs. 579 crores including 
Rs. 402.36 crores for Nheva Sheva Port. The repla- 
cement of overaged assets and modernisation of faci- 
lities account for another Rs. 185.91 crores, the 
Outlay for addition to capacity being Rs. 189.89 
crores. For lighthouses and lightships, a provision of 
Rs. 30 crores has been made in the Seventh Plan, 

8.131 The programmes contained in the Seventh 
Plan are focussed on completion of essential on- 
going schemes, replacement of obsolete cargo hand- 
_ ling equipment and floating crafts, modernisation and 
improvement of port facilities including container 
handling and addition to capacity in the context of 
projected traffic and cargo mix. 


Major Ports 

8.132 The main schemes for Calcutta and Haldia 
relate to modernisation of port railways and the road 
network, development of infrastructural facilities in 
and the around the dock areas expansion of con- 
_ tainer handling facilities and addition to general cargo 
_ capacity. 

8.133. At Bombay, besides expansion of container 
handling facilities it is proposed to improve and 
modernise the marine oil terminals at Butcher Island 
and Pir Pau as well as the existing Bombay docks. 
The construction of Nheva Sheva port would involve 


a plan outlay of Rs. 402.36 crores, and would sub- 


stantially add to the port capacity. 

8.134 The programme for Madras Port involves 
completion of the additional oil berth, deepening of 
the Bharathi Dock and provision of container hand- 
ling equipment as also an extension to the container 
berth, 

8.135 At Visakhapatnam 
system would be upgraded to handle larger vessels, 
At Tuticorin, one more coal jetty would be construc- 
ted to meet the requirement of the expansion of 
Tuticorin Thermal Power Station, while at the New 
Mangalore Port, an additional general cargo berth 
will be provided. 


Minor Ports 

8.136 During the VIL Plan for outlay of 
Rs, 125.62 crores has been provided by the mari- 
time states and union territories for the develop- 
ment of minor ports. 

8.137 In the Central Sector, the programme for 


the iron ore naudling 


ay oe 


development of minor ports includes a scheme for 
development and upgradation of selected minor and 
intermediate ports, An outlay of Rs. 20 crores is 
provided for this purpose. Steps will be taken to 
improve port and harbour facilities including draft 
and berthing requirements. 


Dredging Corporation of India 

8.138 An outlay of Rs, 95 crores has been pro- 
vided for the DCI during the VU Plan mainly for 
replacement of old assets, acquisition of modern dre- 
dgers to meet requirements as well as provision of 
Support equipment and dredger repair facilities. 

8.139 The main schemes include replacement of 
3 overaged dredgers with modezn dredgers of higher 
capacity, procurement of. one additional dredger 
and 2 small portable dredgers to meet the shortfall 
in capacity requirements. In addition, support crafts 
and equipment such as work boats, launches and 
pumps would also be acquired. The dredger repair 
complex would be established at Calcutta for carrying 
out repairs to the dredgers and support craft of the 
DCL 


_ Andaman Lakshdweep Harbour Works 


8.140 An outlay of Rs. 25 crores has been pro- 
vided for this scheme in the Seventh Plan. It pro- 
vides for continuing schemes to the tune of Rs. 4.97 
crores. The major new schemes relate to construc- 
tion of break-water and wharf at Mus in Car Nico- 
bar, Rangat, Port Blair harbour, and at Little Anda- 
man. In the Lakshdweep islands, the main prog- 
ramme is construction of break-water and — protec- 
tion of harbour at Androth Island. 


3 SHIPPING 
Review 

8.141 Though sizeable, Indian shipping tonnage 
still does not compare favourably with that of seve- 
ral maritime countries, Indian shipping accounts at 
present for only one per cent of the total world fleet. 
Starting from a modest 0.39 million gross registered 
tonnage in. 1950-51 the country has since then ac- 
quired a diversified fleet of 6.32 million GRT, the 
maximum increase of 3.73 million GRT taking place 
in the seventies. The Sixth Plan witnessed a slow 
down; only 0.8 MGRT could be added against the 
target of 2 MGRT. 

8.142 In the total tonnage, butik carriers with a 
2.29 MGRT have the largest share followed by 
tankers and liner ships accounting, respectively, for 
1.6 and 103 MRGT. So far, however, coastal ships 
have a total tonnage of only 0.35 million GRT. 
Both ocean-going and coastal fleet are ageing. By 
the end of the Sixth Plan 1.647 million GRT, or 
twenty six per cent of the total tonnage, had already 


become overaged, During the Seventh Plan, another 
1.37 million GRT will be added to this category of 
vessels, thereby raising the total to 3.02 million GR 
or forty-seven per cent of the fleet strength, More- 


over, of the total tonnage over four million GRIT 
has become energy inefficient. 
8.143 The ownership of the fleet is well dis- 


persed. There are around sixty-six shipping com- 
panies, of which two are in the public sector. and 
account for fifty-five per cent of the Indian mer- 
chant fleet; the rest are in the private sector. Twelve 
companies including two public sector companies 
make up about ninety per cent of the shipping ton- 
nage. ~ us Sistalaatanstal 

8.144 Indian bottoms carry only forty-one per 
cent of the country’s total seaborne trade. Of this, 
petroleum crude and products account for the larg- 
est part. The share of dry bulk cargo and liner cargo 
has on average varied between 26—30 per cent. 

8.145 Indian shipping operates within the world 
shipping environment, and is affected by fluctua- 
tions that take place in international maritime 
trade. The world shipping industry entered into a 
period of buoyancy after World War II. Large scale 
ship building was encouraged in various countries 
and supported by large flows of traditional bulk 
cargoes such as coal, ore, grains and oil moving ac- 
ross the sea. The first oil crisis of 1973 however ar- 
rested this trend. Thereafter, seaborne trade has 
Stopped growing and has undergone a structural 
change as well. The urge to conserve energy combin- 
ed with technological progress has led to a shift to- 
wards manufacture of lighter, high value, technology 
intensive products. At the same time OPEC countries 
have cut back on production, leading to lesser move- 
ment of crude, and have also set up refining capacity, 
preferring to sell products. In the meanwhile, large 
orders placed for ship building prior to 1973 got 
executed and a_ surfeit of ships chased dwindling 
cargoes. Thus the shipping industry entered into a 
long slump, except for a spell in 1979, when a rea- 
sonable balance between demand and supply in ton- 
nage was achieved. This unexpected spell roused 
hopes and fresh orders for tonnage were placed. 
The brief period however ended in 1981; and the 
shipping industry once again entered a period of 
slump which is likely to !ast some years. Thus, the last 
twelve years have been rather difficult for world 
shipping. What was attributed at one time as a nor- 
mal cyclical contraction has actually turned out to 
be a mapor and lasting structural shift. 


8.146 Indian shipping benefits from internal 
advantages like lower labour costs and a 
vast maritime boundary and _— strong State 


support. Nevertheless, it has been affected by seve- 
ral adverse features, including its own structural 
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weakness, First, the fleet is overaged with resulting 
high operating costs. Besides, modern foreign ves- 
sels having low operating costs can offer lower freight 
rates and better services. Consequently, they skim off 
a large chunk of high value cargo from Indian ports. 
Second, India’s geographical position is such that a 
number of foreign vessels are able to use Indian 
ports as wayside ports, when returning from Gulf 
or sailing towards the Far East. Their task is made 
easier in the absence of proper protectionist measures. 
Third, while the world is moving rapidly towards 
containerisation, the Indian container fleet is almost 
negligible. Fourth, Indian shipping suffers from inade- 
quate infrastructure support like ship repair facili- 
ties, dry docking and cargo handling. Lastly cumber- 
some and tardy procedures have inhibited the growth 
of industry in several ways. Delay in purchase and 
sale of ships is a case in point. 


Seventh Plan ; Objectives and Thrusts 

8.147 The policy in the Seventh Plan would be to 
rectify structural weaknesses of this sector and build 
up further on its inherent strength. The aim thus 
would be to build a modern and efficient merchant 


fleet to provide a measure or self reliance in foreign 


trade and save foreign exchange. The strategic em- 
phasis accordingly would be on replacement of over- 
aged and uneconomic ships by modern fuel efficient 
ships as well as on diversification of the fleet through 
acquisition of container ships, specialised carriers 
and crafts to service the off-shore oil industry. 

8.148 Addition to the fleet would be selective, 
keeping in view the long term objective of achieving 
self sufficiency in tankers and to gain 50 per cent of 
the dry bulk cargo, and 40 per cent of the liner trade, 
apart from meeting coastal shipping requirements in 
full. 

8.149 Indian bulk carriers should also try to deve- 
lop cross trading to a larger extent than at present, 
as the country has the requisite expertise and lower 
crewing costs than other countries for success in the 
area. Cross trading is a good source of earning for- 
eign exchange. 

8.150 Improvement in productivity in the shipping 
sector could be brought about by revamping of com- 
munications, data processing and control systems and 
development of managerial skills. Besides, improve- 
ments in support infrastructure like ship repair faci- 
lities and dry docking facilities would be effected. 

8.151 Development of adequate infrastructure at 
the ports is also important for better matching of the 
type and size of vessels, frequency of services and 
volume and type of cargo handled. The consequent 
quicker discharge and faster turn round of vessels, 
with improvement in throughput of the ports, will 


help raise efficiency in the shipping industry. 
8.152 Indian shipping cannot be expected to func- 
tion in isolation from the international shipping en- 
vironment. Most other developed and developing 
maritime nations provide concessions to their shipping 
fleet is one form or the other. India would have to 
consider similar supportive measures. These would in- 
clude, inter alia, cargo support, priority berthing, 
strengthening of TRANSCHART operations and pre- 
ferential allocation of cargo to Indian fleet. Cargo 
support will have to be specially strengthened in the 
liner sector, where new container technology has to 
be introduced in the teeth of competition from well- 
entrenched foreign shipping lines enjoying several in- 
herent advantages. 3 
8.153 The Indian shipping industry would con- 
tinue to need assistance to replace its overaged and 
uneconomical fleet and modernise its operations. 
While SDFC should, as in the past, play an impor- 


tant role in tha financing of tonnage, it is equally ne- — 


cessary to find resources outside the budgetary pro- 
vision for the shipping industry. Concessional foreign 
credit would be considered. Further, in the context 


of the resource constraint, it may even be advisable. 


to take up ships on long-term charters and treat them 
at par with Indian bulk vessels in all matters relating 
to TRANSCHART operations. In fact, the eventual 
acquisition of these vessels upon the expiry of the 
charter period might turn out to be the most adavan- 
tageous option. Acquisition of vessels through this 
method would also be conducive towards rotation of, 
rather than addition to, total tonnage. 

8.154 The industry would be permitted greater 
flexibility in its commercial operations, particularly 
with regard to buying and selling of ships as this is a 
profitable operation and can help generate resources 
for acquisition of tonnage. 3 

8.155 Non-shipping companies would be encoura- 
ged to invest in the shipping industry. Likewise, diver- 
sification of shipping companies into non-shipping ac- 
tivities would also be permitted. Such diversification 
would assist the shipping companies to raise additional 
resources. 

8.156 Rapid development of off-shore oil explo- 
ration and drilling has given rise to the growing need 
for various kinds of support services. Diversification 
in the off-shore oil sector will help the shipping in- 
dustry by opening up a new and more profitable area 
of operations. 

8.157 The role of the SFDC would be recast so 
as to enable it_to function a3 a flexible and specialised 
financial institution. Such an institution will be able 
to mobilise resources from open market and provide 
the necessary funds to the shipping industry. 
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Acquisition Programme 

8.158 The programme in the Seventh Plan would 
comprise of replacement of overaged tonnage of 2,5 
million GRT and acquisition of 0.43 million GRY 
for which firm orders are under finalisation. With a 
spill over tonnage of 0.71 million GRT in the pipe- 
line, the operational tonnage at the end of the Se- 
venth Pian would thus be 7.5 million GRT. Orders 
may also be placed for a tonnage of 0.75 million 
GRT for delivery in the Eighth Plan. 

8.159 During the Sixth Plan, an outlay of Rs. 720 
crores was approved for shipping to support the ac- 
quisition programme of 2 million GRT. However, due 
to resource constraints and caution in matter of ac- 
quiring the ships, the outlays feli well short of this 
level, the expenditure during the Sixth Plan being 
of the order of Rs. 432.94 crores. A large part of the 
acquisition programme was accordingly deferred to 
the Seventh Plan. . 

8.160 The committed liability of the SDFC for this 
deferred tonnage (0.71 inillion GRT) is about Rs. 
420.11 crores. The acquisition of 0.43 million GRT 
would mean further commitment of Rs. 275.87 cro- 
res. The total commitment of the SOFC would thus 
be Rs. 695.98 crores. Replacement of overaged ton- 
nage of 2.5 million GRT would also mean substantial 
draught on resources. However, due to funding 
constraints, an outlay of Rs. 693.42 crores only has 
been provided in the Shipping Sector. This position 
would be rectified to the extent possible in the An- 
nual Plan allocations depending upon the ability of 
the Shipping Sector to mobilise resources both from 
conventional and non-conventional sources and the 
operational performance of this Sector. Under the 
State Sector, an outlay of Rs. 133.46 crores has been 
made for shipping development. 


’ COASTAL SHIPPING 

Review 

8.161 Coastal shipping is the most energy efficient 
and comparatively cheaper mode of transport for 
carriage of bulk traffic over long hauls particularly 
when. the origin and destination of a traffic stream is 
located along the coast. India has a long coastline 
of 5,560 kms. Consequently, coastal shipping can play 
an important role in the integrated transport network 
of the country, particularly when inland modes are 
strained. During the Sixth Plan, the target was to 
increase the coastal tonnage from 0.254 MGRT in 
1979-80 to 0.5 MGRT in 1984-85. The actual addi- 
tion, however, was only 0.10 MGRT, thus taking the 
total coastal fleet to about 0.35 MGRT by the end of 
the Plan period. The coastal fleet is ageing fast ; 
about 35 per cent of the tonnage is already overdue 
for replacement, while another 17 per cent will get 


added to this category in the Seventh Plan. 

8.162 Coastal vessels carried 5.5 million tonnes of 
traffic in 1984-85. Over the years, dry cargo volume, 
mainly salt and general cargo has declined, while the 
wet cargo volume has gone up. 

8.163 Coastal shipping faces several constraints, The 
overaged vessels are fuel inefficient and involve high 
maintenance and operating costs. This has led to in- 
crease in bunker costs, operating expenses, higher ste- 
vedoring charges and uneconomic freight structure 
which do not compare well with either rail or road. 
Furthermore, coastal shipping carries low rated bulk 
commodities like coal, cement, salt for which railway 
freight rates are lower, with consequent consumer 
preference for rail transport. 

8.164 Inordinate delays at ports too have ailected 
competitive advantage of coastal shipping. It is esti- 
mated that ships spend seventy per cent.of their time 
at the ports. Apart from cumbersome port and cus- 
tom procedures, other restrictions like inadequate 
draft have precluded optimal utilisation of shipping 
capacity. There are also directional imbalances in 
coastal traffic movement. Thus, empty movement 
(sailings in ballast) is very often undertaken by coas- 
tal vessels following unloading of coal at West Coast 


ports, 


Seventh Plan-Programmes and Policies 

8.165 During the Seventh Plan efforts would be 
made to relieve the constraints affecting coastal ship- 
ping operations to the maximum extent possible. Over- 
aged vessels would be replaced with modern fuel effi- 
cient vessels. Port procedures would be streamlined to 
provide priority berthing. Customs clearance proce- 
dures now in vogue are cumbersome and time consum- 
ing and need to be simplified. Licensing systems of 
coastal vessels would permit sufficient freedom of ope- 
tation to enable switch over to overseas trade. The 
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procedure for revision of freight rates would be simp- . 


lified so that uneconomic rates do not impinge on the 
viability of the sector. Moreover, an integrated deve- 
lopment of coastal shipping, ports and hinterland is 
required, Since major ports too face bottlenecks in 
accommodating coastal vessels, a few minor ports 
would be identified and developed to handle coastal 
cargo. . 

8.166 It is estimated that about 7 million tonnes of 
cargo will move by coastal shipping by the end of the 
Seventh Plan, the increase in traffic being recorded 
by coal. To carry this traffic 0.31 million GRT, in- 
cluding. replacement of 0.12 million GRT would be 
required, necessary provision for which has been made 
in the shipping sector. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 
Review . | 

8.167 Inland Water Transport (IWT) is the chea- 
pest mode for certain kinds of traffic, both over long 
and short hauls provided the points of. origin and 
destination are located on water front and no tran- 
shipment of goods is involved. It is also one of the 
most efficient modes of transport from the point of — 
view of energy consumption. Besides, this mode has 
other inherent advantages as well, It can provide 
immediate access wherever navigable water exists with- 
out requiring investment in line haul capacities as in 
other modes of transport. Inland Water Transport is 
a labour intensive mode and generates more employ- 
ment per rupee of investment than any other mode 
and so particularly benefits weaker sections of the 
community. 

8.168 The share of Tine waterways in the country’s 
transport system is one per cent, and the density is 
0.44 km. per 100 sq.'kms. The navigable inland 
waterways extend nearly to 14, 500 kms. comprising 
a variety of river systems, canals, backwaters, creeks 
and tidal inlets, out of which only 5,200 kms. of ma- 
jor rivers and 485 kms. of canals are suitable for ope- 
ration of mechanised crafts. The present level of 
waterway traffic is negligible which reveals gross under 
utilisation of a major transport asset. 

8.169 IWT continues to be an important node of 
transportation on the river Brahmaputra in the North 
Eastern Region, the Ganga in Eastern Region, canals, 
backwaters of rivers of Kerala, Goa and the deltas 
of Krishna and Godavari. Even in these areas, in- 
land water transport is facing operational constraints 
including, among others, the following ones :— 

1. Shallow water and narrow width of channels 

- during dry weather, siltation and bank ero- 
sions and lack of navigational aids affect 
free movement of vessels. An analysis of the 
transit time in the eastern region reveals 
that due to these constraints as much as 
two-thirds of the time is wasted in deten- 
tions en route. 

2. Little attempt has been made at modernisa- 
tion of the craft. Most craft used for mecha- 
nised operations are overaged and inefiicient. 

3. Inadequate coordination in hydel power, 
flood control, navigation and irrigation pro- 
jects. 

4. Research and Development along with 
training has not received due attention. 

8.170 Development of inland water transport com- 
menced only from the Second Five Year Plan; and 
upto the end of the Fifth Five Year Plan, the total 
expenditure in this sector was of the order of Rs. 34 
crores. It was only in the Sixth Plan that this sector 


was given priority and specitic schemes of interstate 
and national importance for development of inland 
water transport were taken up. Declaration of cer- 
tain waterways as national waterways, replacement of 
overaged vessels, modernisation of dockyard were the 
highlights of the Sixth Plan. Also, a scheme for grant 
of subsidy to inland water transport entrepreneurs for 
acquisition of mechanised vessels and modernisation 
of the existing crafts including country boats was floa- 
ted. To support the programme, a provision of 
Rs, 71.66 crores was made of which an outlay of 
Rs. 45 crores was in the Central and Cenirally Spon- 
sored Sector, and Rs. 26.66 crores in the State Sector. 
The anticipated expenditure is estimated at Rs, 70.33 
crores. While progress in the execution of the Cen- 
tral Schemes was satisfactory, the same was not the 
case with Centrally Sponsored Schemes. Though a 
high priority was accorded for replacement of over- 
aged vessels of CIWTC, it had still fifty-seven over- 
aged vessels out of a total fleet of 136 vessels by 
end of Sixth Plan. 


Seventh Plan-Objective and Policy Thrusts 

8.171 The broad objectives for the Seventh Plan 

would be : | 3 | : 

(i) Development of inland water transport in 
the regions where it enjoys natural advan- 
tage. ? 
Modernisation of vessels and country 
crafts to suit local conditions and 

(iii) Improvement in productivity of assets. 

8.172 The policy thrusts outlined in the plan would 
help achieve the above objectives. 

8.173 The policy of declaring certain waterways 
as national waterways to boost the development of 
inland water transport in the country would be con- 
tinued. The criteria for considering any waterway 
as national waterway should be its importance as 
a means of communication and its contribution to 
the economic development of the area. Such water- 
ways Should either carry, or have the potential for 
attracting, substantial traffic. 

8.174 Implementation of comprehensive conser- 
vancy works for each waterway would be emphasised 
and a systematic plan would be prepared for conser- 
vancy works including hydrographic surveys, mainten- 
ance of channels and setting up of navigational aids. 

8.175 Since most of the waterways require capital 
dredging and regular maintenance dredging to main- 
tain the navigable depths, a separate dredging unit for 
inland waterways would need to be set up. 

8.176 In order to facilitate speedy movement of 
cargo and passengers, integrated terminals at suitable 
locations on the water fronts would need to be deve- 


(ii) 
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loped and these terminals should have efficient inter- 
faces with other modes of transport. The present prac- 
tice of creating captive terminals may be counter- 
productive and may have to be abandoned. 

8.177 Replacement of overaged fleet along with 
reducing the number of inefficient vessels in the fleet 
would be stressed. As all the overaged vessels cannot 
be replaced within a plan period due to resource cons- 
traint, selective replacement of the overaged vessels is 
imperative. Proper maintenance of vessels also needs 
to be ensured to improve productivity, 

8.178 Improvement of country crafts and 
provision of technical assistance to their operators 
would be taken up with suitable schemes, The ques- 
tion of standardisation of crafts will also be given a 
high priority. | . 

8.179 There is a continued and sizeable demand for 
constructing and repairing medium and small size 
vessels in the country. The present capacity in the 
country needs to be augmented. A special fund at 
the Centre could be created to provide financial assis- 


‘tance to needy entrepreneurs for the purchase of and| 


or modernisation of country crafts. : it 

8.180 In order to augment resources for this sector, 
the possibility of recovering the maintenance cost of 
waterways through the power. tariff needs to be ex- 
plored where hydel power stations are located in such 
waterways. In all multi purpose river valley projects, 
the possible navigation aspect should be kept in view. 
8-181 As the backwardness of inland water trans- 
port is mostly due to non-application of latest technolo- 
gies, stress would be laid to upgrade the technologies 
in the field. R & D would receive speciai attention dur-* 
ing the Seventh Plan period. 

8.182 Adequate facilities need to be created to 
develop trained manpower in inland water transport. 
For this purpose, assistance should be taken from — 
developed countries. ; 

8.183 There is need to evolve a set of norms for 
measuring the productivity in inland water transport 
both on the river service side and on the production 
side. A proper organisational set up at the State head- 
quarters is also necessary to collect relevant data and 
monitor the schemes. | 


Programmes and Outlays 

8.184 In the Seventh Plan, a total outlay of 
Rs. 225.73 crores is provided of which Rs. 155 crores 
is in the Central Sector and Rs. 70.73 crores provid- 
ed under the Plan of States and Union Territories. 

8.185 Some of the major Central Sector schemes 
are: acquisition of vessels by Central Inland Water 
Transport Corporation, development of Rajabagan 


Dockyard, hydrographic surveys of important water- 


ways, acquisition of survey launches. development of 


national waterways and setting up of Inland Waterways 
Authority of India. The programme) Gl Any ss inclu- 
des acquisition of $3 new vessels inciuding 36 self- 
propelled barges, 13 tugs, 31 dumb barges and 3 tan- 
kers. Of the 83 vessels, 20 vessels, orders for which 
were placed during the Sixth Plan, will be available 
by the end of 1985-86. Creation of a special fund to 
provide financial assistance to needy entrepreneurs to 
purchase modern crafts would be a new scheme Mm the 
Seventh Plan. In addition, the scheme of providing 
interest subsidy to entrepreneurs would be ‘continued. 
8.186 The capacity of CIWTC to move cargo would 
be augmented to 1.1 million tonnes by the end of the 
Seventh Plan. Efforts would also be made to increase 
the productivity of the CIWTC. The following pro- 
ductivity norms are envisaged in the Seventh Plan: 
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Productivity Norms 


1984-85 1989-90 
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‘Fleet utilisation 


12d gee 1 94 
Load factor. 50% pews 
Staff Ratio . 1:14 1:11 
Turn-round period 
Calcutta-Pandu-Calcutta 33days 24 days 
Calcutta-Farakka-Calcutta 15 days 8 days 


Calcutta-Karimganj-Calcutta. 28 days | 18 days 
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8.187 The navigability between Allahabad-Patna 
stretch on the Ganga would be improved during 
Seventh Plan period, 

8.188 Development and modernisation of Rajabagan 
Dockyard would receive a high priority during the 
Plan period. The spillover schemes from the Sixth 
Plan would be completed in the first year of the 
Seventh Plan itself. With the completion of the 
schemes, the ship construction capacity of the Dock- 
yard would increase to 4 vessels and the repairing 
capacity to 54 vessels per annum. The construction 
capacity will further increase to 8 vessels per annum 
by the end of the Seventh Plan. 

8.189 Under the Centrally Sponsored Programme, 
the Central Government would continue to render 
financial assistance to the States for development of 
inland water transport. 

8.190 In the States ang Union Territories Sector, 
an outlay of Rs. 70.73 crores is provided, with first 
priority accorded to the replacement 
vessels. 

8.191 The details of outlays under Inland Water 
Transport are given in the Annexure 8.4. 


Farakka Barrage 

8.192 The Farakka Barrage has the primary objec- 
(iv@ Of preservation and maintenance of the Calcutta 
Port as well as the regime and the navigability of the 


of overaged 
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Bhagirathi-Hooghly system. ‘The Phase I of the pro- 
ject consisting of the Farakka Barrage, the Head Regu- 
lator, the Feeder Canal and the Jangipur Barrage 
have been mostly completed. The balance works under 
Phase II consisting of the lock gates at Farakka, 
additional gates and stop legs at the main barrage, 
closure of gaps in the left aiflux bund and some new 
works taken up in the Sixth Plan would be continued 
eventh Plan. 

i ree? latest cost of the project is Rs, 245.85 
crores and the expenditure at the end of the Sixth Plan 
was Rs. 193.49 crores with a carryover of Rs. 52.36 
crores into the Seventh Plan. The outlay for the 
Seventh Plan is Rs. 49.30 crores. 


; CIVIL AVIATION 

8.194 In a country of the size of India where major 
industrial and commercial centres are far apart and 
transport services must contend with a variety of 
terrain and climatic conditions, air transport has a 
Significant role to play. It offers savings in time that 
cannot be matched by surface transport over long dis- 
tances. Air transport helps optimise technological, 
managerial and administrative skills in a resource 
scarce economy. 

8.195 There are a number of agencies which are 
involved in providing civil aviation services in the 
country. While Air India, Indian Airlines and 
Vayudoot provide air services, International Airports 
Authority of India (IAAI) and Directorate General 
of Civil Aviation (DGCA) provide infrastructural] faci- 
lities, International Airports Authority of India looks 
after the development of four international airports, 
which handle nearly 40 per cent of domestic flights 
and most of the international air services. Directorate 
General of Civil Aviation is responsible for mainten- 
ance and development of 87 civil aerodromes, 23 
civil enclaves, and 92 aeronautical communication 
stations. 

8.196 Air India Operates its services with 10 
Boeing 747, 5 Boeing 707 and 3 Airbus aircraft. 
Indian Airlines has a fleet Strength of 25 Boeing 737, 
10 Airbus and 19 Turbo-prop aircraft 


Domestic Airlines 
Review 


8.197 There has been a phenomenal increase in 
the volume of air traffic in the last over two decades. 
Thus 8.51 million Passengers travelled by air in 
1984-85 as against only 0.79 million in 1960-61. 
However, the share of domestic air traffic in the 
total passenger traffic by all transport modes remains 
as low as 1.0 per cent. Table 8.14 indicates the 
growth in capacity, traffic carried and the load factor 
achieved by Indian Airlines, 


- 


TABLE 8.14 
Capacity and Traffic —Indian Airlines 


Capacity* Traffic Load 
available Revenue Factor 
Year tonne tonne (percen- 
kms. kms. tage) 
(millions) (millions) 
1960-61 113.1 83.2 73.6 
1970-71 208.2 1o1.5 77.6 
1979-80 586.0 398.0 68.0 
1984-85 960.0 664.0 69.2 


*The capacity referred to is the generated capacity and not 
rated capacity. 


8.198 During the last 25 years domestic air traffic 
has registered an average annual growth of 10 per 
cent. Airline load factor has generally varied between 
68 to 78 per cent. The capacity generated has been 
lower than the rated capacity, and has varied 
between 88 and 94 per cent of it. Aircraft utilisation 
in terms of number of houts flown per aircraft day 
has ranged between 7 and 8 hours depending iat 
the type of aircraft used. 


Seventh Plan 


8.199 In the Seventh Plan, the following consi- 
derations would be kept in view for the purpose of 


investment planning : 

(i) Civil aviation has been growing at a more 
rapid pace than any other mode of trans- 
port. The domestic traffic has registered an 
average increase of 10 per cent and by all 
indications, this trend is likely to continue, 
unless otherwise restrained. This trend 
growth rate, considering the larger base, 
would require a_ substantial additional 
capacity. Replacement of ageing aircraft 
would further add to the required acquisi- 
tion of aircraft. All this would create heavy 
demand on financial resources, and, in the 
years to come, the airlines may have to be 
given heavy budgetary support. Besides, 
there would be pressure on scarce foreign 
exchange resources particularly, when the 
domestic airlines are not able to generate 
enough foreign exchange for the purchase 
of aircraft, spare parts and fuel. Even at 
present, foreign exchange expenditure of 
airlines exceeds their foreign exchange 
earnings. The growth of traffic will thus 
need to be about 8 per cent per annum. 
This will involve rationalisation of air 
services and of tariff structure confining 
services to routes where air transport has 
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a distinct edge. Similar steps . would be 
needed in the case of Vayudoot services as 
well. Moreover, because of. limited traffic 
on Vayudoot routes there is extremely poor 
utilisation of costly ground investments. 

(ii) Some of the tourist routes served by 
domestic services are showing heavy losses, 
which only reveals the weakness of tourist 
promotion and development programmes. 
Provision and expansion of airline services 
should invariably form a part of the total 
package of development of a place of tourist 
interest. 

(iii) Air transport is very heavy on _ fuel 
consumption as compared to other modes 
of transport. Fuel consumption per traflic 
unit varies inversely with the length of the 
haul. Indiscriminate expansion of air 
services has resulted in increasing short 
haul operations, which have further raised 
fuel consumption per available seat kilo- 
metre. Coupled with poor occupancy factor 
on these routes, fuel consumption per 
revenue passenger kilometre has increased 
even further. This situation needs to be 
avoided. | 

(iv) Vayudoot services should be integrated with 
the services of Indian Airlines and be 
operated as feeders to the nodal service 
centres of Indian Airlines. Vayudoot should 
pay special attention to the provision of 
air services in the North-East region. 


International Airlines 
Review 


8.200 Air India carried 1.84 million passengers in 
1983-84. Passenger traffic constitutes two-thirds of 
the total traffic, the remaining one-third being the 
share of the freight traffic. The bulk of passenger 


ae 


_traffic constitutes those who travel to and from India. 


The share of Air India in this type of traffic has 
varied between 32 to 45 per cent as against the 
desirable 50 per cent norm. Table 8.15 indicates the 
capacity growth, traffic carried and load factors since 
1960-61. 
TABLE 8.15 
Capatity and Traffic—Air India 

(in million) 

Load 


es 


Capacity Traffic 
Year available Revenue Factor 

Tonne Tonne (percen- 

kms. kms. tage) 


1960-61 _—« . é Jol 16 47 


1970-71 ; (* SG 275 53 
1979-80 ‘ . 1388 819 59 
1984-85, ; R . 2007 257 63 
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8.201 Air India traffic registered an average annual 
growth of 12.4 per cent during the period 1960—835. 
In the Sixth Plan the rate of growth was 8.9 per cent 
although in 1984-85 it remained as low as 1.1 per 
cent only. 


Seventh Plan 

8.202 In the Seventh Plan, Air India is expected 
to achieve a growth rate of around 4 per cent per 
annum. This forecast takes into account recent un- 
favourable trends. The high growth rate in 1970s 
was due to boom in Indo-Gulf operations, but the 
traffic has since levelled off. However, the cargo 
traffic has been increasing at a rapid rate. There is 
a need to augment cargo carrying capacity of Air 
India to meet the growing demand for air cargo space 
for country’s export and import shipment. 


Infrastructure facilities 

8.203 While Indian Airlines and Air India have 
grown at a rapid rate, infrastructure facilities have 
not kept pace with their development programme. 
With the geographical location of India and night 
curfew imposed by some countries, traffic originating 
from and. outside Indian usually passes through inter- 
national airports at night, thus creating serious con- 
gestion between 10.00 p.m. and 6.00 a.m. and gross 
under-utilisation during the rest of the day. The con- 
gestion problem is acute in Delhi and Bombay airports 
which handle 80 per cent of international traffic. 

8.204 Since its inception, IAAI has taken up a 
member of. schemes aimed at creating additional capa- 
cities, With the completion of these schemes, the situa- 
tion would considerably ease, although the additional 
capacity is expected to be fully used up before long 
as the air traffic grows in future. In the Seventh Plan, 
the following measures would be taken to enhance 
the capacity of international airports : 

(a) Increase in throughput with the aid of ope- 


rational and tariff measures designed to even 
out traffic peaks to the extent possible. The 


provision of centralised check in system by 
TAAT through computer terminals linked 
with scheduled airlines would facilitat® re- 
duction in check in time. In turn this would 
result in optimum utilisation of terminal ser- 
vice area capacity. | 
(b) Integtation of various functional services to 
improve productivity and service efficiency. 
Streamlining of facilitation procedures at 
airports so that formalities are reduced and 


(c) 


the time taken to accomplish them is mini: 


mal. 
{d) 

to serve as satellites relieving pressures on 

the existing international airports, 7 


Development of selected domestic airports 
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&.205 A National Airgorts Authority would be set 
up for the management of the domestic airports. It 
would provide greater flexibility in planning and speedy 
implementation of development schemes and rationali- 
sed airport operations, Upgradation of existing airports 
would have priority over the construction of new 
ones. 

8.206 There is need to improve further the pro- 
ductivity of both internal and international services. 
In the case of Indian Airlines, present utilisation levels 
of Boeing 737 and Airbus aircraft do not compare 
favourably with those actually achieved in the past. 
Similarly, the utilisation level of airbus aircraft of 
Air India is lower than that of other inter-national 
carriers. Measures to improve productivity would in- 
clude among others, extension of operational hours 
and consequent rescheduling of services. A developing 
ountry facing resource constraint can ill-afford the 
luxury of highly convenient schedules for its users. 
The down time of aircraft needs be kept to the mini- 
mum by improvement in maintenance. Night landing 
facilities would be provided and the turn round time 
reduced at the airports. 

8.207 It is also necessary for the airlines to raise 
their load factor by deploying the fleet on high traffic 
density routes. Both Indian Airlines and Air India 


_ would undertake vigorous sales promotion, and stren- 


gthen their computer and communication facilities to 
achieve reasonable levels of load factor on their ser- 
vices, | 

8.208 It is necessary also to bring about better co- 
ordination and integration of operations of the two 
airlines so as to achieve better utilisation. of the sys-. 
tem capacity as a whole, 

8.209 The Civil Aviation Sector is not generating 
enough resources at present for its development and 
is also being subsidised by the national exchequer. 
Civil Aviation operations should normally generate 
adequate operating surplus to meet current costs, re- 
placement requirements and acquisition of new assets. 
To this end the following measures would need to be 
initiated by the constituent units of the Civil Aviation 
Sector : 

(i) restructuring of the route network—at pre- 
sent only one third of services provided by 
Indian Airlines are generating an operating 
surplus. 

(ii) rationalisation of fare Structure, particularly 
on short haul routes to make it cost oriented 
through adjustment of the base and the 
taper; and 

(ili) upward revision of charges by DGCA and 
TAAT for the services provided by them. 

8.210 Civil Aviation is a erowing field in which 
new Types of aircraft with progressively high level of 
technological sophistication are introduced, While 
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heavy investments have been madt on the procure- 
ment of the latest aircraft and ground equipment, there 
has not been corresponding investment in manpower 
development. In the Seventh Plan, ernphasis would be 
placed on the upgradation of training facilities for all 
levels. 
8.211 In India helicopters are used mainly for aerial 
spraying, exploration of oil and general purposes. Heli- 
copters are owned by a number of Central and State 
Government agencies and private non-scheduled ope- 
rators. A large number of helicopters are unserviceable 


or in disuse because of lack of maintenance facilities. 


Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) has also 
been taking on lease helicopters, mostly from foreign 
operators, to meet air support requirements for their 
operation. 

8.212 Considering the requirements of helicopters 
by ONGC for air transport support for their opera- 
tions and requirement of helicopter services in inaccesst- 
areas to which the operation of conventional air ser- 
vice would not be possible, there is a need to set up a 


separate organisation for running helicopter services 
which would at the same time provide means of hand- 


ling natural calamities and other emergencies, This 
should lead also to proper maintenance of the heli- 
copter fleet. — : 


Programme for Seventh Plan | 
8.213 The programme for Air India would include 
induction of nine twin-engined aircraft, augmentation 
of capacity for freight traffic, strengthening of work- 
shop and training facilities, up-grading of computer 


‘network and provision of matching ground services at 


airports. In regard to Indian Airlines, the programme 
would include acquisition of aircraft, completion and 
commissioning of jet engine overhaul facilities at 
Delhi, modernisation of workshop facilities, construc- 
tion of hangars and provision of ground facilities at 
the airports. The programme of International Airports 


Authority of India would include completion of inter- | 


national terminal phase II at Bombay; international 
terminal phase I at Delhi and Madras domestic term- 
minal complex. In case of DGCA, emphasis would 
be on installation of flight safety equipments such as 
air route surveillance radar etc. 


Outlays 

8.214 In the Sixth Plaa, an outlay of Rs. 859.10 
crores was provided for the Civil Aviation sector. The 
expenditure, however, was Rs. 931.03 crores. Anne- 
xure &.5 summarises the reyuirement of funds for 
the various sub-sectors of Civil Aviation in the 
Seventh Plan. Due to resource constraints, an 
amount of Rs. 730.21 crores kas been provided 
which would suffice to meet the expenditure on on- 
going schemes and % few new starts. The position, 


however, would be reviewed at the time of Annval 
Plan allocations having regard to the ability of the 
sector to mobilise resources. While sanctioning pro- 
grammes, priority would, however, be accorded to 
the development of support infrastructure over acqui- 
sition of assets. In the State Sector, Civil Aviation 
activities inciude flying clubs and development of air 
strips, for which an amount of Rs. 27.63 crores has 
been provided, — 


PIPELINES 
8.215 Pipelines are the most convenient and suit- 
able mode of transport for the movement of petro- 
leum products and gases in bulk over long distances. 
In recent years, other commodities like coal, which 
can be converted into slurry, are also being carried 
by the pipelines. With the steady increase in the 


demand of petroleum products and natural gas and 
the feasibility of converting solids into slurry form, 


- the pipelines have become a significant alternative 


mode of transport and can supplement surface modes 
of transport working under capacity constraints. 


Review 

8.216 In India, pipelines, both on and off-shore, 
have been primarily used for transportation of crude 
oil, natural gas and petroleum products. At the 
beginning of the Sixth Plan, the pipeline network 
comprised 5035 kms. This length increased by 450 
kms. of product, 856 kms. of crude and 169 kms. of 
gas pipelines during the Sixth Plan period thereby 
raising the total to 6535 kmzs. 

8.217 In so far as solids are concerned, iron ore is 
moved in slurry form from Kudremukh to Mangalore 
port and rock phosphate concentrate is piped from 
Maton Mine to Debari-Smelter plant in Udaipur 
‘area. fees: gas 

8.218 Pipeline transportation 1s characterised by 
comparatively low operating and maintenance costs, 
ability to. traverse difficult terrain and low energy 
consumption. This mode of transportation would, 
therefore, be encouraged wherever it has compara- 
tive cost advantage for specified streams of traffic and 
where it can -relieve pressure on other ‘transport 
modes particularly Railways without unduly under- 
mining the utilization of potential raif capacity. 

8.219 In the Seventh Plan, experimental pipeline 
transportation of coal from pit-head to a thermal 
power Station would be taken up to establish the econo- 
mic and operational feasibility of movine coal in 
slurry form. In respect of oil and gas pipelines. work 
on ongoing projects would be centinued. — Bombay- 
Pune product pipeline is jikely.to be commissioned 
early in the Seventh Plan. In so far as gas trans- 
portation is concerned, a major project connecting 
Hazira-Bareilly-Jagdishpur over a leneth of 1700 
kms with a gas throughout of 18.2 miftic:, cubic 


metre per day init‘ally is hkely to be completed with- 
in the Plan period. The provision for the schemes 
of pipelines has been shown in Power and Energy 
sector, 


TOURISM 

8.220 Tourism is now recognised as an activity 
generating a number of social and economic benelits. 
It promotes national integration and international 
understanding, creates employment opportunities and 
augments foreign exchange earnings. Tourism also 
gives support to local handicrafts and cultural activi- 
ties. Expenditure by tourists has a multiplier effect 
and also generates considerable tax revenue. All 
these benefits are achieved with a relatively low level 
of investment. 

8.221 Over the years, tourism has emerged as an 
important element of current foreign exchange earn- 
ings comparable to some of the major merchandise 
exports. Foreign exchange earnings from tourism 


which amounted to about Rs. 32 crores in 1971-72 


have been increasing from year te year and in 1982- 
83 these amounted to about Rs. 1031 crores. 
Since import of goods needed for tourism is auite 
limited, the tourist earnings have a relatively large 
value added component. Tourism is an expanding 
industry all over the world and the potential for 
tourist earnings in India is very high. 

8.222 Domestic tourism plays a very big role in 
the national objective of promoting social and cultural 
cohesion and national integration. Its contribution 
to generation of employment is alsc very high. The 
seasonal pattern of domestic tourism differs from that 
of foreign tourism. However, use of expensive inter- 
national class hotels and other facilities by domestic 
‘tourists should be discouraged by appropriate means 
to economise on scarce resources. : 


Review 

8.223 International tourism in India has 
substantially over the lasi three decades. The num- 
ber of foreign tourist arrivals, (excluding Pakistan 
and Bangladesh) increased from 16,823 in “1951 
to 884,731 in 1983, oF course, the annual growth 
rate has been erratic due tO a number of factors. 


During the decade 196] ¢ 
‘ 2 176) to 1970. the averac 
growth was about &,4 ee 


| per cent per annum. In the 
ee 1971—80, Tndia experienced an annual 
growth was about 8.4 per cent per annum. In the 


the overall rate of crowth 

This was mainly on account of 
of air travel, There were also recessionary condi- 
tions In the major tourist generating markets of West 
Europe and North America which ‘eebount for about 
50 per cent of the total tourist traffic comin . to 
India. However, the world tourism jis ate again 


declined considerably. 
Sfeep rise in the cost 


grown — 
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buoyant and India has good prospects of achieving 
an accelerated growth rate of tourfsm in. the coming 
years if appropriate marketing strategies and mea- 
sures to remove the main constraints and irtitants 
for the tourists visiting India are adopted. India’s 
share in the world tourist market is at present only 
0.3 per cent and cain be _ increased significantly 
through concerted efforts. / 

8.224 For the Seventh Plan period, the aim is to 
achieve an annual growth rate of 7 per cent in the 
tourist arrivals. It would be possible to achieve this 
target, given the desired improvements in the infras- 
tructure and a certain degree cf relaxation in the 
policies and procedures, regarding the admittance of 
foreign tourists into the country. 

8.225 The main objectives for the tourism sector 
in the Seventh Plan would be (i) faster development 
of tourism; (11) according the status of an industry 
to tourism; (tii) re-defining of the role of public and 
private sectors to ensure that the private sector in- 
vestment is encouraged in developing tourism and 
the public sector investment is focused main on 
development of support infrastructure; and (iv) ex- 
ploiting tourism potential to support local handi- 
crafts and other creative arts and to promote national 
integration. 

8.226 The main thrust areas for development of 
tourism in the Seventh Plan would, among others 
be as follows : 

(1) Development of selected tourist circuits; 
centres which are popular with the tourists 
instead of spreading limited resources thin 
over a large number of circuits'centres. 
Diversification of tourism to India from the 
traditional sight-seeing tour centred prima- 
rily on places of cultural tourism interest, 
towards the more rapidly growing holiday 
tourism market within the framework of 
country’s milie:: with a conscious attention 
to the aesthetic, environmental and socio- 
cultural implications of tourism projects. 


(3) Development of non-traditional areas such 
as (a) trekking, (b) winter sports, (c) wild- 
life tournsm, and-(d) beach resort tourism 
to exploit the tourism resource of the 
Himalayas, the vast coastline with sandy 
beaches and abundant sunshine, and wild 
life to attract more tourists and to lengthen 
their period of stay in the country. 

(4) Restoration and balanced development of 

| national heritage projects of both cultural- 
historical and tourist importance to exploit 
advantages of India’s unique place as a cul- 
tural tourism destination and to utilise tou- 
rism as a major force in support of conser- 
vation of national heritage. 


eee 


(2) 


(S) Exploration of new tourist generating mar- 
kets particularly in the Middle-East, South- 
East and East Asian countries who have a 
broad spectrum of cultural affinity with 
India encouragement of ethnic tourism by 
launching a programme of ‘Discover your 
Roots’; and vigorous marketing of confe- 
rence and convention traffic. 

Launching of a ‘National Image Building 
and Marketing Plan’ in key markets by pool- 
ing resources of the various public and pri- 
vate agencies instead of independent and 
disjointed efforts presently undertaken by 
these organisations to project a_ better 
image of the country which would yield ab- 
undant fall out for tourism growth and also 
be of advantage in trade and commerce. 
Provision of inexpensive but clean accom- 
modation at different places of tourist in- 
terest, 

Consolidation of operations rather than 
expansion and improvement in the service 
efficiency of public sector corporations in 
the tourism sector. 

Streamlining of facilitation procedures 
for passengers at the airports so that 
formalities and time taken to complete them 
is minimal. 

8.227 The broad division of responsibility between 
Central and State Governments would centinue to be 
on the basis that by and large schemes intended pri- 
marily for international iourism would be in the 
Central sector and those meant mainly for promotion 
of domestic tourism in the State sector. However, the 
Central Department of. Tourism which overseas over- 
all development of tourism in the country, would 
need to play an increasingly greater role in promot- 
ing domestic tourism. The Department is already pro- 
viding financial assistance for construction of yatrikas 
for pilgrim tourists, for which a Registered Society 
viz. Bhartiya Yatri Avas Vikas Samiti, has been set 
up. The area of such activities would need to be 
expanded to provide assistance for’ construction — of 
low priced and inexpensive accommodation for low 
and middle class domestic tourists at different places 
of tourist interest. The Jidia Tourism Development 
Corporation would continue to provide _ technical 
assistance to State Governments for promotion of 
domestic tourism. Private Sector would be encoura- 
ged to play a greater role in provision of tourist 
accommodation at different places of tourist interest. 

2.228 Against the provision of Rs. 187.46 crores 
for tourism in the Sixth Plan, an outlay of Rs. 326.16 
crores has been provided in the Seventh Plan 1985-90 
which includes Rs, 138.68 crores in the Centra] Sec- 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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for and Rs, 187.48 crores in the State: Sector. In ad- 
dition, quite large investments are expected to be 
made for tourism by the private sector, Although the 
strategy jin the Seventh Plan would be to diversify 
foreign tourism to India to other primary sources of 
interest, due attention would be given to meet the re- 
quirements of cultural tourism. Master plans have al- 
ready been prepared for development. of tourist com- 
plexes/facilities at four centres including Fatehpur 
Sikri, Kushinagar, Brajbhoomi and Sravasti which 
have been designated as national heritage projects. In 
the Seventh Plan, 10 additional cultural tourism 
master plans would be prepared on national heritage 
projects. High priority would be given to develop- 
ment of requisite facilities at the more important 
centres such as Mathura, Ajmer, Varanasi, Rajgir, 
Brajbhoomi. The environment and_ natural setting 
of such places would need to be preserved, 

8.229 Sustained efforts would be made for develop- 
ment of Buddhist pilgrimage tourims for which there 
is a great potential. The programme for the Seventh 
Plan includes integrated development of major Bud- 
dhist Pilgrimage centresiprovision of suitable accom- 
modation, landscaped meditation parks and pavilions, 
etc. 

8.230 There is also considerable potential for in- 
creasing wildlife tourism to India. The number of 
national parks and wildlife sanctuaries in India has 
now gone up to 47 and 211 respectively, Of the na- 
tional parks, over 15 are reserved under Project Tiger. 
The Seventh Plan includes augmentation of accommo- 
dation and other facilities at the national parks and 
wildlife sanctuaries, 

8.231 Adventure tourism, trekking in particular 
holds out great potential in terms of numbers. It would 
be necessary to bring together the main Hill States as 
well as the airlines, Indian Mountaineering Founda- 
tion and the Youth Hostel Association of India for 
formulation of coordinated programme of promotion 
of trekking. In the Seventh Plan a number of measures 
would be taken up including wide publicity abroad, 
establishment of equipment hire shops, construction 
of alpine huts on selected routes, training of guides, 
setting up of mountain communication network sys- 
fem, rescue patrols and launching “Keep the moun- 
tains clean” campaigns, Eforts would also be made to 
promote water sports, and other sports!adventure acti- 
vities in the Seventh Plan. 

8.232 Under social tourism yatrikas are construct- 
ed for pilgrimage tourists by the Bharatiya Yatri Avas 
Vikas Samiti a registered society, set up by the De- 
partment of Tourism, Yatrikas have already been set 
up at Chitrakoot, Amarkantak, Brindaban. Kampil 
and Bidar. Work is in progress on additional yatrika 
projects at Karaikal (Pondicherry), Puri (Orissa) and 
Nainadevi, In the Seventh Plan a number of new 


yatrikas|dharamshalas{musafirkhanas would be con- 
structed at different religious places by the Samiti 
through Central grants and local donations. A new 
scheme would also be taken up by the Department of 
Tourism for setting up of inexpensive accommoda- 
tion i.e. Yatri Niwases at important places of tourist 
interest to meet the requirements of middle income 
tourists both international and domestic, In this joint 
venture scheme, the State Governments would be col- 
laborating. 

8.233 For overseas publicity and marketing, consi- 
derable step up in the outlay has been made in the 
Seventh Plan as compared with earlier Plans. Aggres- 
sive marketing would be. 
tourist generating markets abroad as well as to ex- 
plore new markets, It would necessary to re-orient 
the marketing projects and rationalise the locations of 
the tourist offices abroad keeping in view. the market 
conditions and potential. In order to cater to the 
need of the professionally trained manpower for 
_ tourist management, Indian Institute of Tourism and 
Travel Management would be developed as a model 
institute. 

8.234 The main emphasis of ITDC in the Seventh 
Plan would be on consolidation rather than expan- 
sion, The number of rooms in the hotels owned! man- 
aged by the ITDC was 2701 in 1979-80 and it in- 
creased to 4030 at the end of the Sixth Plan. Sustained 
efforts would be made by the ITDC to improve pro- 
fitability of its existing hotels through different mea- 
sures including improvement in the occupancy ratio. 
Under the joint venture arrangements with the State 
Governments|State Tourism Development Corpora- 
tions, the ITDC would construct hotel rooms of 3 star 
category in different States by forming new com- 
panies. 

8.235 Another public sector undertaking which is 
also engaged in the construction of hotels is the Hotel 
Corporation of India (HCI) which is a Subsidiary of 
Air India. There is an urgent need for effective co- 
ordination between the plans, programme and opera- 
tion of HCI and the ITDC. 

8.236 As regards hotel Management and catering 
technology at the end of the Sixth Plan the country 
will have 25 institutes for training of manpower for 
hotel and catering technology, This includes 11 dip- 
loma level institutes and 14 craft level institutes. 
Therse institutes are able to train 900 students at the 
diploma level and 2650 students at the craft level per 


annum. The programme for the Seventh Plan envis- 


taken up in the existing . 
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ages upgradation of 5 foodcraft institutes to diploma 
level and setting up of 10 new foodcraft institutes. 
The existing institutes will also be expanded depend- 
ing upon the requirements. 

8.237 Private sector would be encouraged to pro- 
vide hotel accommodation at different places of tourist 
interest to meet the expected zrowth of traffic. There 
are at present 425 approved hotels in the public and 
private sectors with room availability of 30,799. In 
addition, 216 hotels are under construction. With their 
completion, the availability of hotel rooms would in- 
crease to 43,663. The growth of hotel accommodation 
in the country has been lopsided in so far as there are 
too many hotels concentrated in the metropolitan 
areas, Moreover, about 50 per cent of these hotels are 
in the 5-star category and there is great shortage of 
hotel accommodation of 1-3 star category which is 
patronised by quite a large number of tourists, It is 
necessary to rectify the situation and thrust in the 
Seventh Plan would be to develop low priced, inex- 
pensive but clean accommodation at places of tourist 
interest which are already experiencing shortage of 
such accommodation. Private Sector would be en- 
couraged to play greater role in provision of such in- 
expensive accommodation also. In the Seventh Plan, 
about 15,000 additional rooms may need to be built 
to meet the anticipated growth of traffic which will be 
provided in private sector hotels as well as in youth 
hostels, yatri niwases and yatrikas to be constructed 
by the Central and State Governments. 

8.238 With tourism being treated as an industry in 
the Seventh Plan, right climate and environment would 
be created for its rapid growth and it would be in a 
Position to generate adequate internal resources for 
development. This may also contribute in reducing the 
cost of hotel projects which can then offer more com- 
petitive and attractive tariffs to the tourists. These 
measures would help in accelerating the rate of growth 
of tourism in the country. 

8.239 Tourism is a service industry and fhe coun- 
try has acquired adequate expertise to undertake con- 
sultancy and management assignments for hotels ab- 
road, This would be encouraged. 


OUTLAYS IN THE TRANSPORT & TOURISM 
SECTOR 

8.240 The sub-sector wise break-up of the outlays 
for the Seventh Plan in the Transport and Tourism 
Sector is indicated in Annexure 8.6. 


¢ 
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ANNEXURE 8.1 


Break-up of Central Sector Road Outlay 


(Rs. in crores) 


Items Outlay 
7 AEA eee eeememeemeceneensiecncacamenennenemarmersncereeeen eee ee ee ae nS a a 
A. NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 
1. Carry over works 260.00 
2. New works cn existing National Highways 626.75 
3. Works on new National Highways 5.00 
B. OTHER SCHEMES 
4. Roadsof inter-state and economic importance Poor, é ; 3 ; ; ‘ ; ; ; ; . 50.00 
5. Roads in sensitive border areas 30.00 
6. Strategic Roads 18.00 
7. Tribal Areas Roads 14.00 
8. Machinery 7.00 
9. Highway Training 2.00 
10. Research and Planning Studies . : 7.0 
rn ee a ee ee 
Total : ; : ; ee ; 1019.75 
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ANNEXURE 8.2_ 


Seventh Plan Outlays undev Read Transport (Centre) 


(Rs, Crores) 
S. | Scheme ~ Outlay 
No. 
1. Delhi Transport Corporation . : ; ; ; : * : : ; : . , 100.00 
2. Capital Contribution : : e : : : ; : ; . * ‘ : ; : : 65.00 
3. National Institute of Road Haulage . ; : : . ‘ : : : . ; ; : : j 2.00 
4. Electric Trolley Bus Project. : ; Sinfatse : . ; ° : ‘ : : F d : 20.00 
5. Central Road Transport Finance Corporation . : F 5 ; " 2 . ‘ ; E ; ; 5.00 
6. Road Safety : : E : : ; , . : : ‘ ° : . ; : 2 : 10.00 
7. Others misc. . , ; : . aie Ee ; : . 5 : ; ; : : ; ; : 1.92 


ey ag oe he eas Se 
Sr ee eC a ON ee a i epee ieee 
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ANNEXURE 8.3 


Seventh Plan Outlay—Ports A Lig htheuses (Centre) 
(Rs. in crores) 


ee 


Name of Port Continuing New Addition Grand 
Scheme Schemes Tota] 
Replacement/ Addition 
Modernisation 

4 lL. (a) Calcutta 14.20 31.15 1363¢.° eee 
(b) Haldia 2.90 12,20 46.85 61.95 
(c) BHRTW 30.00 = ene 30.00 
, 2. Bombay 21.58 36.55 28.00 106.13 
3. Madras 29.03 D327 24.85 67.15 
4. Cochin 16.36 21.40 18.49 56.25 
5. Visakhapatnam . 18.09 19.66 13.20 50.95 
6. Kandla 3.25 11.60 13.30 28.15 
7. Mormugao 4.57: 6.91 13.82 25.30 
- 9, Paradip 21.85 7.95 12.60 42.40 
9. New Mangalore . 8.72 ile re) 18.49 
10. Tuticcrin 6.08 2.67 10.00 i872 
11. Nbava-Sheva 402.36 402.36 
Total for Ports $78.99 185.91 189.89 954.79 
12. Port Managemert oa 5.00 5.60 
13. R&D ‘ ‘ 0.15 - 0.85 1.00 
14. Dredging Corporation of India 19.64 35.00 40.36 95.00 
15. A.L.H.W. . ) 4.97 = 20.03 25.00 
16. M.P.S.A. : ; 0.46 2:54 a 3.00 
17. I[m»rovement of selected minor posts =p 20.00 20.00 
18. C.D.O. 1.00 =; = 1.00 
Total 26.22 37.54 86.24 150.00 
4 Grand Total 605.21 223.45 276.13 1104.79 
30.00 


19. Lighthouses 


—— 


eee eee eee 
I I 
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ANNEXURE 8.4 


Seventh Plan Outlay—Inland Water Transport 


(Rs. crores) 
Schemes a iF Beles ks Seventh Plan Outlay 
1. CI.W.T.C. (Central Schemes) 
(A) Continuing Schemes : ; : : ; : ‘ : : ; : : : - : 18.00 
(B) New Schemes . ‘ : : é , , : . . . : . . . . . 79.47 
2. Research and Development 1,00 
3. Other Central Schemes 
~ (A) Continuing Schemes : : : : ‘ ; : j ; ‘ : : ; . 25.20 
(B) NewSchemes . ; , : : ; : ; ‘ . ; : : 7 : : : 18.00 
- 4, Centrally Sponsored Schemes : ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ , ; : : : 13.33 
> Total (Centre) e . . . e . © e © . . . . . . . 155.00 
EE ie pe, axl pe Be Ee ee Le ere 70.73 
Grand Total . < ‘ “ : ‘ : - : " 3 ’ ‘ . " = ~ ‘ 225.73 
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ANNEXURE 8.5 
Requirement of Funds for Civil Aviation during the Seventh Five Year Plan (Central Sector) 


(Rs in Crores) 


Sub-Sector sis Amount Extra _ 
Budge- 

tary 
Resour- 
ces | 
Air India . , : : . . : : : : : ; ; 4 2 - 999 .27% 999.27 
Indian Airlines ; : ; . ‘ ; : : : : ; : 806. 45** 806.45 
International Airports Authority of India. , : ; ; : ; ‘ 275.00 125.00 
Directorate General of Civil Aviation , : j s . : . ; : : 359.07 Ks 
Vayudoot . A ; : , 2 ee: ; , . : : : : ; : Tlie I91 
RI teh rn 2 a ho Pn i, 2447.00 1937.93 


— 


*Includes equity contribution of Rs. 42 lakhs to Hotel Corporation of India and Rs. 12.50 crores to Vayudoot. 
**Includes equity contribution of Rs. 12.50 crores to Vayu doot. | 
***Total requirements of Vayudoot is estimated at Rs. 32.21 crores. A Sum of Rs. 12.50 crores each is included in the outlay 
of Air India and Indian Airlines for Vayudoot. Oil and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC) would provide equity contribution 
to Helicopter Corporation of India. 
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ANNEXURE 8.6 


Seventh Plan Outlay on Transport and Tourism 


(Rs. crores) 


Sub-Sector Centre (States . Total 


including | 

U.Ts 
Be Ge eran ig ey Fee nr ho ag ae ere aan 12334.30 0.25 12334.55 
Bsa ee cee ce. Aiate paar HEN RD cde Re ry Tete Sr 1019.75 4180.29 5200.04 
PRR SoS ye ee ea ee ee et Ce cme 203.92 1786.18 1990.10 
Ports (including Lighthouses) . : : : Pees : ; ; ‘ f 1134.79 125.63 1260.42 
Shipping. : ; $5 : : f : : Be ee : : : 693.42 133.46 826.88 
MIE RESET ps ae 2, Soy 155,00: -- 70,732 25-93 
Civil Aviation eee : : j : : 5 ; e : : 730.21 27.63.34 st ee 
Tourism «. : : : A : : : ; ; g ‘ ; ; ; : 138.68 187.48 326.16 
emer ep te So See os Se OR er gee 49.30 A 2A 4 


Total. : ; : : j : : : ; ; : : . : é 16459.37 6511.65 22971.02 


tan 


a Sa Oe ie 


5 Sap 


ee ee ee 
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CHAPTER 9 


COMMUNICATIONS, INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Communications 

9.1 The modern communication system is an integ- 
ral part of the development process, and can aid in 
the acceleration of the growth of the economy by 
providing the necessary motivation and information. 
Therefore in the Seventh Plan, all existing communi- 
cation capabilities—both hardware and software— 
will be harnessed and also augmented to the exist 
required. The electronic means—radio, T.V. and 
telecommunications—will have to play a major role 
in this effort. While the communication system will 
be used to serve all segments of society, it will be 
developed to accord special priority to the rural 
people and to the deprived sections. 


~Telecommunicetions 


Introduction ; 

9.2 Growth in Telecommunications is inextricably 
related to and woven with growth of technologies 1n 
Other sectors. It serves as an important input into the 
total development effort. It is linked with a large 


variety of high technology areas, for example, Elec-. 


tronics Sector, Satellite Communication, Broadcasting 
network and services like Power, Oil, Railways, Mines 
Banking and Airlines, The development of solid state 
electronics, digital computer and space communica- 
tions opens up. many new possibilities in the field of 
telecommunications. The growing use of digital tech- 
nology in telecommunications facilitates its interface 
with computers and the advent of satellites reduces 
the costs of long haul telecommunications. These 
developments should enable the country to move into 
a new era of telecommunications, 


Sixth Plan Review 

9.3 In the Sixth Plan, a provision of Rs. 2810 
crores was made for the development of Communica- 
tions, It was then envisaged that the Communication 
Services, particularly Postal and Telecommunication 


Services, will be extended to all parts of the country, ’ 


with special attention to Rural, Tribal and Hill areas. 


_ The anticipated expenditure is Rs. 3095.59 crores, 


Telecommunications 
9.4 A provision of Rs. 2336 crores was made for 
Telecommunications in the Sixth Plan, the anticipated 


expenditure is Rs. 2729.64 crores, However, whereas 
in financial terms, the provision has exceeded, the 
achievement of physical targets has lagged behind. As 
compared to a target of 13.3 lakh Direct Exchange 
Lines (DELs) the achievement will be only 8.82 lakh 
DELs i.e. about 66 per cent. In case of long distance 
Switching and transmission systems the achievements 
have been less than 50 per cent of the physical targets. 


Indian Telephone Industries 

9.5 In the Sixth Plan, a provision of Rs. 195 crores 
was made for the development schemes of the ITI. 
The expenditure in the Plan period has been | 
Rs. 136.73 crores. The more important schemes on 
which expenditure was incurred in the Sixth Plan are 
(i) Bangalore Unit, (ii) Rae Barelj Cross Bar Fac- 
tory, and (iii) ESS Factory at Mankapur (Gonda). 
The shortfalls in utilisation of outlays have been in 
the cases of Palghat Phase III Expansion, Rae Bareli 


Cross Bar Unit and Bangalore and Naini Telephone 
Expansion Projects. 


Hindustan Teleprinters Lid. 

9.6 In the Sixth Plan, a provision of Rs. 14 crores 
was made for the development programmes of H.T.L. 
estimated expenditure has been Rs. 7.27 crores. The 
expenditure was incurred on modernisation of existing 
facilities, Factory buildings, Housing & Welfare, R&D, 
the Electric Typewriter Project and the Electronic 
Teleprinter Project. 


Overseas Communications Services (OCS) 

9.7 A provision of Rs, 85 crores was included in 
the Sixth Plan for the O.C.S.; of this amount, a sum 
of Rs. 69.51 crores has been spent. The expenditure 
Was incurred on various schemes including, inter-alia, 
the Switching and Satellite Projects, Capital Contribu- 
tion on INTELSAT and IN MARSAT, the Indo-USSR 
Tropo Project etc. . 


Monitoring Organisation 
9.8 In the Sixth Plan a provision of Rs, 8 crores 
was made for schemes of this organisation, the anti- 


o 


cipated expenditure in the five year period is Rs, 3.51 
crores. Some of the important schemes taken up dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan are (ji) Setting ‘up of two new 
monitoring stations, (ii) procurement of equipment 
for 4 microwave monitoring stations, (iii) modernisa- 


tion, (iv) Radio Noise Survey Unit, (v) Monitoring 
of Space Emissions, and (vi) Training and Develop- 
ment Centres. Some of these schemes will spill over 
to the Seventh Plan. 


Seventh Plan 

9.9 In the Seventh Plan, the development of the 
Communications Sector will be characterised by a 
five-pronged strategy: balanced growth in net-work, 
rapid modernisation, a quantum jump in technology, 
increased productivity and innovations in organisa- 
tions and management. 

9.10 To achieve the above in an orderly manner, 
the Seventh Plan would address itself to the 
following :— 

(i) To improve or replace worn-out equipments 
and make a jump in digival electronic and 
optic fibre; | 
To prescribe precise time frames for the 
introduction of new services and network 
expansions; 

To integrate services with the eventual tar- 
get of providing Integrated Services Digival 
Network (ISDN). . 

(iv) To advise on application of new technologies 
in fields of hardware and software in India’s 
future network plans; 

To extend telecommunication to rural areas; 
To provide new services to help promote 
growth in the business and industrial sectors; 
To provide facilities for Training and Streng- 
thening of R&D facilities. 

To introduce effective Telecom Organisation 
and Management to be able to operate its 
systems and plans for the future. 

9.11 The Improvement component would — consist 
of replacing life-expired and worn out equipments, 
ducting of Cables, automatisation of Manual Exchanges 
and Computerisation of Services in Metropolitan cities 
etc. The upgradation of the network in the 4 Metro- 
politan cities of Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
is included under this component, The Balancing Com- 
‘ponent consists of investment required for the removal 
of mis-matches and imbalance in the network, mostly 
between equipped capacity and the revenue earning 
DELs and between Long Distance Transmission Capa- 
city and growth of DELs in the Local Switching Sys- 
tem. The Expansion Component consists of the 
addition to be made to the existing facilities like addi- 
tional DELs, Additional Telex connections ete. 

9.12 Non-voice Telecommunication Services includ- 
ing Data Communication and Computer Communica- 
tion System would be set up. It will provide invalu- 
able service support to commerce, industry, banking, 
airlines, bulk users like Oil, Power, Railways, etc,, and 
providing a terminal for versatile of data, 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


use 
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facsimile, computer hookup and even voice, if neces- 
sary. | 7 

9.13 Standardisation of equipment would be aimed 
at. Total system engineering job would precede equip- 
ment supply. There is a need for a Communication 
Systems Engineering and Analysis Body to be set up, 
which has expertise and skills for systems design, and 
which can also guide telecom users. 

9.14 Training of the requisite personnel for the 
Telecommunication sector would be given special em- 
phasis to meet the fundamental changes taking place 
in the technologies, which would require imparting 
new kind of skills. For this purpose, I.T.Is (Industrial 
Training Institutes) would be dedicated to give train- 
ing to Telecommunication workers and an appropriate 
syllabus be framed for this purpose. 

9.15 Telecom should pay for itself. The users would 
increasingly be made to bear the cost of Telecom use, ~ 
especially Bulk Users like Power, Oil, Railways, Banks, 
Airlines, etc. It should also be possible to mobilise 
additional resources for telecom development through 
innovative methods of financing, e.g, direct borrowings 


from the market. 


9.16 Fundamental changes in organisational struc- 
tures and management methods would be called for. 
The first step has already been taken by a Committee 
being appointed to look into the possibilities of creat- 
ing Corporations in the cities of Delhi and Bombay 
to undertake the Telecommunication work. Organisa- 
tional restructuring by itself will not be sufficient. 
Agencies involved in providing telecommunication ser- 
vices must be transformed from procedure and rule- 
bound bureaucratic institutions to commercial enter- 
prises with enterpreneurial drive, Procedures for pro- 
ject planning, financial control, maintenance, techno- 
logy development and even marketing have to be 
changed. This is necessary since telecommiunication 
now is an industry with fast changing technology, new 
applications and high expectations from its users. 

9.17 The total outlay for the Department of Tele- 
communications during the Seventh Plan is Rs. 4530.00 
crores made up as under : 


Rs. Crores 


Sub-Sector 
Telecommunications 4010.00 
Indian Telephone Industries 335.00 
Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. 24,22 
Overseas Communication 
Services 146.55 
Monitoring Organisation 14.23 
Total 4,530.00 
The various subheads under which outlay on 
Telecommunications would be spent are given 


On the following page. 


Local Telephone System 

9.18 A provision of Rs, 1690 crores is included in 
the Seventh Plan. With this provision, it is proposed 
to add an additional Switching Capacity of about 12 
lakh lines for commissioning 9.5 lakh DELs, to reach 
a level of about 38 lakh DELs as on 1-4-1990. This 
Outlay includes, inter-alia, provision for ducting of 
6500 route kms. of underground cables, replacement 
of equipment for 1 lakh lines, automatisation of 60,000 
manual Exchange lines and computerisation of services 
in the four metro-cities and some major Telephone 
Districts. 


Long Distance Switching 

9.19 A provision of Rs, 142 crores is proposed to 
be made for long distance switching. As compared to 
the physical achievement of 47,220 lines of TAX 
Capacity in the Sixth Plan, about 77,000 lines are 
expected to be commissioned in the Seventh Plan 
period. 


Long Distance Transmission System 
9.20 For the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs. 933 
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Rs. 245 crores for the Telecommunication Research 
Centre, Testing and other organisations, 


Indian Telephone Industries 

9.25 In the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs. 335 
crores has been made for the development programmes 
of the Indian Telephone Industries. Work will be 
continued in the Plan period on various spill-over 
Schemes. These include the ESS factory, Mankapur, 
Bangalore and Naini Telephone units, Rae Bareli 


_ cress Bar and Palghat Electronics Units. New Schemes 


crores has been made for long distance transmission - 


systems. The physical target likely to be achieved in 
the Seventh Plan is 1.17 lakh additional channels of 
co-axial cables, fibre optics, microwave and U.H.F. 


Insat and Intelsat : 

9.21 It is necessary to provide a variety of Satellite 
based services for Industry, Commerce, Defence, Secu- 
rity and Emergency needs. For the Seventh Plan, a 
provision of Rs. 174 crores is being made. 


Open Wire ond Telegraphs 

9,22 For the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs. 606 
crores has been made for open wire Telegraphs, Telex, 
Rural Tele-Communication and Non-Voice services. 
It is proposed to modernise the public telegraph net- 
work, provide 9,000 Rural Long Distance Public Tele- 
phones (LDPTs),; and to bring 15 Districts under 
the coverage of Rural Integrated Digital Network 
(IDN). The Telex Capacity is proposed to be aug- 
mented by 48,000 local capacity lines and 7,000 transit 
capacity lines. 

9.23 The changing pattern of demand for Tele- 
communication services, especially the growing demand 
for data and non-voice communication facilities, has 
also been kept in view and the Plan includes introduc- 
tion of new services such ag Teletex, Videotex, Telefax 
ete. 


Others 
9.24 For the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs. 220 
crores has been made for land & buildings, and 


on which work is expected to start in the Seventh 
Plan are a second Electronic switching Factory, a 
Transmission Equipment Unit and a dedicated unit 
for defence supplies. Provision is also made for R&D. 


Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd. 

9.26 In the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs, 24,22 
crores has been made for the development schemes of 
the HTL. Work will be continued on the spill-over 
schemes. 


Overseas Communication Services (OCS) 

9.27 In the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs, 146.55 
crores is proposed to be made for the development 
schemes of the Overseas Communication Services, 
Work will be continued on the spill over schemes, the 
most important of which is the scheme relating to 
Westward Cable to Gulf Counities and Bombay- 
Madras Microwave Link. Among the new schemes 
to be taken up in the Seventh Plan period are the 
Satellite and switching projects, the submarine cable 
project, and HF services. This is a highly revenue 
yielding area, and the early conrpletion of the scheme 
Proposed, would enable the Department to increase 
their revenues, 


Monitoring Organization 

9.28 The Wireless Monitoring Organization with its 
network of 21 stations, is the nodal co-ordinating and 
regulating agency on matters relating to the utilisa- 
tion of radio spectrum at the national level. With the 
rapid technological advancement and proliferation of 
wireless transmission media, the task of monitoring is 
getting more challenging, sophisticated and voluminous, 
There is, thus, need to strengthen and modernise 
the organisation. | 

9.29 For the Seventh Plan, a provision of Rs, 14,23 
crores has been made for the development schemes 
of this organisation. Work will be continued on the 
spill over schemes. The more important of the new 
works proposed to be undertaken in the Plan period 
include (i) Modernisation of existing HF|VHF Moni- 
toring Facilities, (ii) Addition of HF|VHF fixed and 
mobile Monitoring Units; (iii) Monitoring of HF/ 


DF systems, (iv) .Regional Maintenance centres and 
(v) Associated Civil works. 


POSTAL SECTOR 
SIXTH PLAN REVIEW 


9.30 In the Sixth : Plan, expansion of Postal 
Network was envisaged mainly for the rural, back- 
ward, hilly and tribal areas, Measures were also envi- 
saged to improve the quality of the existing rural 
Postal Services. The Plan included a provision of Rs. 
172 crores for the development of Postal Services. 
The expenditure in the five year period is now 
estimated at Rs, 148.93 crores. The physical achieve- 
ments in the Sixth Plan include the opening of 6752 
Rural Post Offices, the provision of Counter Service 
to rural areas in 9,625 villages, installation of 12,832 
letter boxes, appointment of 8040 extra departmental 
agents and 37 Plan Monitoring Inspectors. The physi- 
cal achievements include the construction cf 532 
Postal Buildings and 4453 Staff Quarters. Other 
physical achievements include the acquisition of 657 
Mail Motor Vehicle and 18 Mail Vans. 


SEVENTH PLAN 


Programmes and Outlays 

9.31 In the Seventh Plan a provision of Rs. 295 
- crores has been made for Postal Services. 

9.32 Under the sub-head, “Expansion of Postal 
Network”, on outlay of Rs. 10.10 crores is provided. 
The physical targets proposed are as below: 


TABLE 9 
Sl. Physical 
No. Scheme targets 
(i) Opening of Post Offices 6,000 nos. 
(ii) Counter Services to rural areas 4,000 nos. 
(iii) Installation of letter boxes 5,000 nos. 
(iv) Additional Extra Departmental 
Agents ; . 1,200 nos. 
(v) Creation of Posts of PMIs 33 nos. 


$e 


9.33 This is a highly employment intensive pro- 
gramme, and the provision made in the Seventh Plan 
will help to increase the depth of coverage of Postal 
Network. 

9.34 A provision of Rs. 215 crores has been made 
in the Seventh Plan for construction of buildings, It 
is proposed to construct 1250 postal buildings and 
7000 Staff quarters with this provision. : 
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9.35 A provision of Rs. 15 crores has been included 
in the Plan for training schemes. | 

9.36 Under mechanisation and modernisation of 
Postal Services, a provision of Rs. 39 crores has been 
made, This includes vhe introduction of automatic 
sorting projects at one or two metropolitan cities, one 
departmental printing press, electronic data proces- 
sing machines etc. 


9.37 For Mail Motor Vehicles, a provision of 
Rs. 11.10 crores has been made and it is proposed 
to acquire about 900 vehicles in the Plan period. For 
RMS vans, a provision of Rs. 4.80 crores has been 
made and with this provision, it is proposed to acquire 
32 Mail Vans in the five year period. 


.§ & T Component 


9.38 Research and Development in Telecommuni- 
cations is carried out in various wings of the Ministry 
of communications (MOC) e.g. Telecommunication 
Research Centre; Telecom Factories at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Jabalpur; Overseas Communication Service 
(OCS); Indian Telephone Industries (ITI), and 
Hindustan Teleprinters Limited (HTL). 


9.39 § & T activities in the Greas of telecommunl: 
cations proposed for the Seventh Plan : 


1. Development of SPC-2 Local and Trunk 
Automatic Exchanges. 

2. Development of Stored Programme Control 
for Electro-Mechanical Switching System. 

3. Development of large capacity swiching 
system for telegraph network, for eliminating 
transitting operations and  inter-working 
between the two switching nodes through 
satellite. 

_ 4. Development of Telematic Services. 

5. Development of Computer programmes for 
local and national network planning. 

6. Alternate Sources of Energy. 


Powering of Satellite Ground Stations by 
Solar Energy. 

Powering of SAX, M|W repeater by wind 
energy andjor wind-cum-solar energy. 
Solar Power Airconditioning. 
Solar Powered Exchange 
Storage. 

Thermo-electric Generator. 
Running a small exchange by biogas. 
‘is encieeat of 140 Mb|S wide band digital 
M|W system working 4, 6 and 11 GH-bands. 


with Hydro- 


_— 


8. Single channel (chl), 2 chl, 10 chi digital 
systems for rural telecom network, 
9. Development of 140 Mb/S; 505 Mb/S and 


1.12 Gb|S fibre system. 


10. Development of 140  Mb/S_— and 
system on coaxial media. 
Il. Pilot Project for satellite based 
network. 
12. Development of small capacity PCM digital 
local|transit exchange and PABX’s. 
13. Development of digital U.H.F. Systems, 


higher 


telegraph 


9.40 In ITI, the primary emphasis will be on digital 
radio and line systems, advanced versions of digital 
multiplexing heirarchy, SPC digital telephone and telex 
exchanges, electronic and digital subscriber instruments, 
investigative work and field trials of ISDN, and large 
scale introduction of fibre optic technology. In the 
satellite communication field, the thrust will be to 
develop a range of products to enable full utilisation of 
the INSAT and future communication satellites. To 
keep the products competitive in comparison with 
those available internationally, great emphasis will be 
placed on the use of custom hybrid micro-circuits, 
LSI/VISI chips and other modern packaging strategies, 
During the product development phase, it is proposed 
to lay a greater degree of stress on reliability and 
maintainability, both of hardware and software, High 
volume manufacture and rapid and error-free transfer 
of know-how from R&D to production divisions are 
two other areas which will need to be addressed. 


SOUND BROADCASTING, TELEVISION AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES | 


Introduction 

The major thrust of the plan relating to mass media 
will be to raise the level of peoples’ consciousness 
and enrich their cultural and social life and make 
them better informed citizens. It will assist in stepping 
up the pace of development of programmes and sensi- 
tise the people towards national and international 
events of importance. — Besides entertainment, pro- 
grammes covering sports, culture and fine arts will be 
provided. There will also be target-group oriented 
programmes i.e. for youths, women, children and 
weaker sections. Further the media will act as a 
vehicle of education and extension and so, narrow 
information gaps faced by the people from different 
walks of life. It will assist in enlarging the scope of 
formal education through special schemes like open 
universities. 

9.42 The use of media will help in spreading the 
message of national integration and motivate the peo- 
ple to put in their best for achieving the national obje- 
ctives. For this purpose, a skillful synthesis between 
traditional and folk forms of communication on the 
One hand, and the modern audio-visual media includ- 
ing satellite communication on the other, will be fully 
exploited, Radio, T.V. films and other forms of audio- 


visual media will be pressed into service for this purpose, 


Sixth Plan Review 

9.43 The Sixth plan outlay for plan schemes of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting is Rs. 240.33 
crores. The anticipated expenditure for the five year 
period 1980-85 is estimated at Rs. 251.92 crores, 
Details of outlay and expenditure for the four sectors 
are shown in Table 9.2 :— 


TABLE 9.2 


(Rs. crores) 
VI Plan 
Sector VI Plan _anticipa- 
cutlay ted ex- 
enditure 
Sound Broadcasting 122 .38 85.97 
Doordarshan : *86.95 139.47 
Films media eee 3 23.15 18.17 
Information and publicity. : : 7.85 8.31 
oS 7 : . 240.33 251.92 


*Additional schemes for TV: TV Special Programme—Rs. 68 
crores; North Eastern Plan—Rs. 36.43 crores; Additional 
equipment for TV centres—Rs.8.99 crores; Electronic equip- 
ment—Rs. 8.6 2 crores; total TV cutlay—Rs. 2(8.39 crores. 


9.44 With the completion of Sixth Plan projects, 
coverage by AIR has increased to 95 per cent of the 
population and 86 per cent of the area and TV 


coverage to 33 per cent of population and i7 per 


cent of the area. A special TV expansion plan was, 
however, drawn up involving an additional expendi- 
ture of Rs. 68 crores to cover 70 per cent popula- 
tion of the country by November 1984. The Scheme 
envisaged provision of 13 high power and 
113. low power additional transmitters. Subse- 
quently, six more LPTs were sanctioned, -in addi- 
tion to three new schemes: (1) Provision of 
Electronic News Gathering equipment at various 
Doordarshan Kendras & procurement of transpor- 
table earth terminal: (2) Augmentation of electro- 
nic equipment at various Doordarshan _ Kendras, 
and (3) Expansion of TV service in the North-Eas- 
tern Region. On the completion of these schemes, 
there will be 186 TV transmitters of vai ying powers 
in the TV _ network, covering about 70 per 
cent population of the country, On completion of 
the scheme regarding TV coverage of the North- 
Eastern Region, about 80 per cent population of that 
region would get TV coverage. 

9.45 In regard to schemes relating to sound 
broadcasting the stress during the Sixth Plan had 
been on the following : completing spill over pro- 
grammes, consolidating and expanding 
regional services, upgrading the power of existing 
transmitters, providing integrated Shortwave service. 


existing 


setting up permanent studios at auxiliary centres, 
setting up of new radio — stations in uncovered 
pockets, making a beginning towards a — dedicated 
national channel. 

9.46 Schemes relating to information and _ film 
media in the Sixth Plan aimed at building an infra- 
structure in the rural and remote areas and at 
highlighting the developmental schemes for the 
welfare of the poor, weaker and backwar@d sections. 
The Song and Drama Division set up second Sound 
and Light Field Unit and a pilot project to utilise 
the folk forms of tribal areas. Field Publicity aimed 
at setting up units in al! the major districts of the 
country. The Press Information Bureau opened new 
Office-cum-Information centres and took up special 
conducted tours of press correspondents to — tribal 
and hilly areas, The thrust of Directorate of Adver- 
tising and Visual Publicity’s effort was towards 
integrated development of rural areas with empha- 
sis on weaker sections of society like small and 
marginal farmers, people of tribal and hilly areas 
and North-Eastern Region by augmenting its pro- 
_duction and distribution of publicity material and 
strengthening its exhibition units. The plan of Films 
Division included increase in the number of prints 
for release in theatres, construction of its building 
at Bombay, augmentation of production facilities in 
Defence Film Production Unit at Delhi and opening 
new centres for production of films in 16 mm. spe- 
cially for rural audiences. NFAI’s Plan included a 
scheme to construct its own building to house film 
processing laboratory, library, museum, etc., and to 
set up regional archival centres. The Children’s Film 
Society aimed at stepping up preduction of children’s 
feature films and import good gvality children’s 
films. NFDC’ played a purposeful role for the deve- 


lopment of good cinemas and financing of theatre 
construction. 


Seventh Plan Angroach 

9.47 In the Seventh Plan, the stress will be on 
productivity, and on providing a perspective of the 
new phase of development. As far as possible, hard- 
Ware infrastructure will be consolidated. Efforts will 
be made to establish and Strengthen inter-linkages 
between the existig infrastructure and development 
programmes. New Management mades and organi- 
sational arrangements will be established for . 
tive implementation. The low 
(LPTs) of Doordarshan already installed will he 
adapted to provide communication support to the 
massive development programmes envisaged in the 
Seventh Plan. Limited programme production facili- 


ties will be provided at al] the existing LPTs and 
community participation i ; 


will be ensured. For 


effec- 
power transmitters 


1 lecal specific pregrammes 
All Tndia Radio, F.M. trans- 
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mitters will be used as local radio in a community— 
access mode with maximum local participation in 
programme production and for projecting the theme 
of national solidarity and development. Advertise- 
ments at these F.M. stations will be of local deve- 
lopmental nature. The powerfui Vividh Bharathi 
commercial channel wili also be used for dissemina- 
tion of vital developmental messages. For this pur- 
pose linkages with extension staff wili be established 
for utilisation of the broadcast message. The Film 
media will establish and — strengt'ten the parallel 
feature film movement in the country in which 
films would deal with matters of social urgency in 
a highly artistic and creative format and be highly 
communicative. Prodwction and co-production — of 
low-cost, quality films wil! be undertaken. The 
Films Division will provide infrastructure and funds 
for production of documentaries, In the Information. 
sector, disciplines, like management. marketing, 
system analysis, advertising techniques and behaviou- 
ral and social sciences will be inducted to make it 
more effective. The Field Publicity units will under- 
take inter-personal communication in an extension 
mode. The Information media units will function 
better as a result of overall systems planning. The 
facilities provided by INSAT-IB will be utilise@ in 
full by Doordarshan and Sound Broadcasting. 


Sound Broadcasting 


9.48 The iirst task of AIR during the Seventh 
Plan is to complete all the spill over schemes like 
1000 KW medium wave transmitter at Nagpur, 250 


KW short wave transmitter at Aligarh and 500 KW 
short wave transmitters at Bangalore. The main 


thrust is to maximise the day-time coverage by provi- 
ding new radio stations in uncovered pockets and to 
take necessary steps to compensate for the night- 
time shrinkage that takes place as a result of inter- 
ference from the high power transmitters of neigh- 
houring countries. Special emphasis in this regard 
is being given to border, tribal and backward areas. 
Owing to the megawatt race in the neighbouring 
countries, there is tremendous erosion of the power 
of our medium wave transmitters The technology 
of F.M. will circumvent this problem of medium 
wave shrinkage and during the Seventh Plan a large 
number of FM transmitters will be installed. Other 
Schemes are consolidation of regional shortwave 
Support service, utilisation of FM service for local 
radio mode in the country. upgradation of power 
of medium wave transmitiers: Strengthening end con- 
solidation of External Service Transmitters : replace- 
ment and modernisation of obsolete equipment : 
expansion of radio networking through INSAT : 
uninterrupted broadcast for the North-Eastern Region, 
providing alternative power supply ; Science and 


Technology ; software schemes ete. 

9.49 A total provision of Rs. 700 crores has been 
made for Sound Broadcasting including Rs. 86 crores 
for spill over schemes ; Rs. 97 crores for modernisa- 
tion and renewal of existing equipment in the network 
and the rest for new schemes. 


Television 

9.50 A, three-tier service is to be introduced during 
the Seventh Plan period in a phased manner. A 
T.V. Service for the whole country with Delhi as a 
main production centre drawing programmes from 
Other production centres would he set up for projec- 
ting aspects of all India interest. Fach major State 
will have its Gwn primary service. originating in the 
State in the language of the State, to be available 
throughout the State. Local service will be broadcast 
through the local transmitters. Prograrame picduc- 
tion facilities would be provided at selected centres 
for local specific programmes. Replacement and 
modernisation of obsolete equipment by modern 
colour equipment is to be taken up ©n @ priority 
basis. 

9.51 Augmentation of facilities at existing centres 
will consist of continuing booths, continuity studios, 
colour OB Vans etc Studic facilities with colour 
OB Vans and post-production — facilities will be 
located at some of the capital cities. Electronic 
News Gathering/EFP vans are proposed for produc- 
tion of field programmes at major centres, 

Regional ENG teams are to be stationed at some 
centres to cover important events: of national and 
regional importance at short notice. The border 
areas are to be covered at selected places. New 
micro-wave links, additiona; endJinks and — uplinks 
are also to be set up. A statt training institute will 
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also be set up during the Seventh Plan to train per- . 


sonnel for manning the new centres, 

9.52 As technological advance in the hardware 
sector takes piace, it is imperative to enrich the con- 
tents of the programme itself. Concentrated atten- 
tion will be paid to software aspect of the T.V. 
System, For this purpose, the creative talents in 
the field of culture, social changes, science and tech- 
nology will also be drawn upon. Its aim would be 
to draw the Jocal taleut into programming and to 
inculcate among the pecple « scientific temper and 
modern outlook which Provides the bedreck of 
national integration. Care will be taken not to 
project themes which may have pernicious conse- 
quences of conspicuous consumerism and lead to secial 
divisiveness. : 

9.53 A provision of Rs. 700 crores 
for Doordarshan during the 
includes Rs. 145 crores 


has been made 
Seventh Plan, which 
for spill over schemes and 


- >» 


Rs. 71 crores for replacement and mordernisation of 
equipment, 


Science & Technology Programmes 

9.54 The Research Department of All India Radio 
(Ministry of I & B) is responsible for carrying out 
research studies ard investigations, apart from ren- 
dering specialised service to support the operational 
needs of the network, and also for developing equip- 
ment which are not manufactured in the country and 
are required on a limited scale. The activities of 
the Research Department cover the needs of broad- 
casting which includes Akashvani and Doordarshan. 

9.55 The strengthening of R&D activities ix propo- 
sed in the areas of: 

Propagation studies in M.F., H.F., V Hb 

Studies relating to design and development of TV 
studios, transmitting equipment and aerials; 

Digital techniques, remote control and automa- 
tion ; 

Digital Television ; 

Development of F.M./H.F. aerials ; 

Stereophonic Broadcasting; and 

Audio and acoustic engineering studies. 

In addition, severa] new schemes have been pro- 
Posed as indicated below - 

New TV system development, e.g., digital televi- 
sion. 

MACTYV, NDTV, Video Automatic 

Fibre optics for transmission links. 

Microwave Broadcasting Techniques. 

Antenna systems for 
receiving, 

Microwave propagation studies. 

New projects under audio and acoustic 
neering. 

New projects under TV Bicadcasting. 

Use of micro -computers/micro processors in 
sound ang TV broadcasting. 

9.56 Significant support werk relating ta the area 
of radio and TV broadcasting is carried cut under 
ISRO (notably at SAC. Ahmedabad), by BEL 
(which is the manufacturer of major equipment 
needed by Akashvani ang Doordarshan), NPL (Par- 
ticularly on propagation studies) etc. under 
Own charters and programmes. 


system etc. 


microwave transmitting] 


engi- 


their 


Film 

9:57 There are ten units in the film sector, The 
Films Division will complete the 2nd and 3rd phases 
of its building programme. It will provide funds 
for the production of special films in 16 mm specifi- 
cally intended for rural audiences, Private Producers 
will be encouraged to produce these films. It has 
a scheme to augment production of documentary 
films for the North-Eastern Region, The schemes 


of the National Films Archives of India include air- 
conditioning of their film vaults, construction of 
specialised vaults for nitrate films and acquisition of 
archival films and film materials. The Film & Tele- 
vision Institute of India has training schemes in 
various aspects of film making for colour T.V. The 
Children’s Film Society will produce, purchase and 
dub children’s films and organise children’s film fes- 
tivals. The main scheme of the National Film Deve- 
lopment Corporation ig the production and co-pro- 
duction of high quality, low cost films which can be 
used in Doordarshan and also in the video parlours. 
It also proposes to have a chain of theatres in State 
capitals and acquire playing time in theatres. An 
outlay of Rs. 41.81 croses has been made in the 
Seventh Plan for the film sector. 


Information Media 

9.58 There are eleven media uniis in this sector. 
The Press Informatioa Bureau will introduce a com- 
puterised system of indexing and strengthening of 
photo and feature unit and set up telephone service 
at regional branch offices, The Publications Division 
is to continue its schemes of sales promotion and 
publication of Yojana in different languages. The 
Research and Reference Division is to modernise its 
National Documentation Centre on mass communi- 
cation. The Direciorate of Advertising and Visual 
Publicity has a scheme of exhibitions, development 
of audio-visual cell, distribution of publicity material 
and opening of two more regional offices. The Song 
and Drama Division will open regional offices, streng- 
then the border publicity units, and set up programme 
designing units. The Field Publicity Directorate is 
to open additional field units. Additional regional 
offices will be op2ned and equipment modernised. 
The Directorate’s major scheme is to provide office 
and residential accommodation. in remote arcas. The 
Photo Division will open photo cells in State capitals, 
strengthen colour units at headquarters and expand 
its exhibition cell, One of the major schemes of the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication is the cons- 
truction of its building. Other schemes relate to vari- 
ous training courses in journalism. The Ministry 
also proposes to construct its own Soochna Bhavan 
and common office buildinz in State capitals. An 


outlay of Rs. 30 crores has been provided in the 


Seventh Plan for the Information Sector as 2 whole 
out of which Rs. 13 crores is the building component. 
9.59 Besides the Cent-al media. the State Govern- 
ments|Union Territories also have their formation 
schemes more or less on the Central pattern, consis- 
ting of song and drarna, field publicity. produetic 
of Alain and film shows, rare pais ee 
nity T.V. viewing, printed publicity, field publicity 
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etc. An outlay of Rs 90.84 crores is being provided 
for the States aod Rs. 7.06 crores for the Union 
Territories for this sector during the Seventh Plan 
period. 

9.60 India has always played a leading rele in the 
non-aligued movement, Ii this connection, there is 
a need for promoting information flow, which would 
project the image of the non-aligned and developing 
countries. This would receive requisite attention. 

9.61 Non-professional resources which have over 
a time acquired prcfessiona! excellence would be 
mobilised to improve the quality of mass media. 


Outlays eyes 

9.62 The Seventh Plan provizion fer schemes rela- 
ting to information and broadcasting are shown in 
Table 9.3 :— 


TABLE 9.3 

(Rs. crores) 
: lan 
No, Sector pala ae ete 
I. Sound Broadcasting 122 .38 700.00 
Il. Television . : 86.95 700.00 

UI. Information & Publicity 

(including Films) : 

(a) Centre 31.00 71,31 
(b) States : 28.46 90 .84 
(c) Union Territories . 3°59 7.C6 
272.34. 1569.41 


INSAT SPACE SEGMENT 


SIXTH PLAN REVIEW 


9.63 The Indian Space Programme is directed 
towards the goal of self-reliant use of Space technology 
for internal development, 

9.64 The originally approved Sixth Plan provision 
of I-A, I-B and [-C was Rs. 103.29 crores. In 1983, 
when approval to the preponed purchase of I-C con- 
sequent upon the loss of I-A was sought and the 
cost of I-A and [-9 itself was raised in earlv 1984 
(Rs. 113 to Rs. 122 crores), the Plan provision 
was increased td Rs. 168.26 crores. As against this, 
the actual Sixth Five Year Plan expenditure will be 
Rs, 170.89 crores. This increase is a compound of 
increase in cost entirely due to dollar variation and 
a spill-over of tax payments which were expected to 
materialise in 1984-85 but were spilled over 
to 1985-86. 


SEVENTH PLAN 


Programmes & OQuilays 
9.65 During the Seventh Plan all the major objec. 


\ 


tives of the approved 1980-90 space profile will be 
realised including progressing the major space missions 
targeted for launch during the VIII Plan period and 
initiating the new R&D activities. The task include 
work on follow-on projects of ASLV|PSLV, IRS arid 
proto INSAT as well as advanced R&D towards the 
Space missions and activities of the nineties, The re- 
vised replenishment strategy is the basis for the 7th 
Plan 1985-90 INSAT space segment programme plan 
and projected outlays. 
9.66 The Seventh Plan period coverslentails the 
following in terms of INSAT Soace segment : ~ 
(a) continued operaticn of INSAT-IB satellite 
and MCF operetion in support 0° the same; 
launch (mid-1986) of INSAT-IC and MCF 
Operations in support of INSAT-IC, 
compleiion of the fabrication and Jaunch of 
two proto INSATIINSAT-2 test snacecraft 
in 1988 and 1990, the second could be 
used cs replenishment for INSAT-IB: 
start (1987-88) on INSAT-2 Flight models, 
1, 2 and 3 with completion in Eight Plan 
period (1990-95) consistent with FM-1 
Jaunch i1 1992-93 (as 
INSAT-IC) and FM-2 faunch in 1993-94 
to complete primary iocation capability 
equivalent to the complete INSAT-2 Space 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


3 PC/85—20 


replacement for 
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segment. FM-3, delivered in late Eighth 
Plan, to serve as ground spare for added 
Space Segment capability|contingency 1¢ac- 
tibility assurance. 

9.67 The Seventh Plan period (1985-90) will 
bring in for the first time a S&T sector component ° 
for the INSAT space segment in terms of INSAT-2 
Test, i.c. Proto-INSAT satellites. 

9.68 The INSAT-2 test and operational satellites 
will be identical in design except for possible impro- 
vements in the Jatter in the light of experience with 
the test spacecraft. 

9.69 The second proto-INSAT spacecraft is to be 
used as replenishment for INSAT-IB if the first 
INSAT-2 test satellite is a full success, 

9.70 The outlay requirements for INSAT-IA and 
IB in the 7th Pian period is Rs. 2.3 crores, 
for INSAT-IC Rs. 37.78 crores and for INSAT-I 
Space Segment|MCF operations Rs. 9.55 crores, a 
total of Rs. 49.63 crores. For operational INSAT-2 
Space Segment reavired in the 8th Plan a start must 


be made in the third year of the 7th Plan for which 


an outlay of Rs. 89 crores is required. An outlay 
of Rs. 93.96 crores have been providea for INSAT 
Space Segment in the 7th Plan. Out of this Rs. 69.3% 
crores is provided in the Communication sector and 
Rs, 24.65 crores in the Science & Technology sector. 


CHAPTER 10 


EDUCATION, CULTURE AND SPORTS 


10.1 Human resources development has necessarily 
to’ be assigned a key role in any development strategy, 
particularly in a country with a large population. 
Trained and educated on sound lines, a large popu- 
lation can itself become an asset in accelerating eco- 
nomic growth and in ensuring social change in desir- 
ed directions. Education develops basic skills and abi- 
lities and fosters a value system conducive to, and in| 
support of, national development goals, both long- 
term and immediate. In a world where knowledge is 
increasing at an exponential rate, the task of educa- 
tion in the diffusion of new knowledge and, at the 
same time, in the preservation and promotion of what 
is basic to India’s culture and ethos, is both complex 
and challenging. It is, therefore, appropriate that the 
‘commencement of the Seventh Plan coincides with a 
comprehensive review of the education policy. 

10.2 The resolution on the National Policy on Edu- 
cation adopted in 1968 pointed out that the great 
leaders of the Indian freedom movement realised the 
fundamental role of education and, throughout the 
nation’s struggle for independence, stressed the unique 
significance of education for national development. 
The Resolution further declared that the radical re- 
construction of education as envisaged involved (i) a 
transformation of the system to relate it more closely 
to the life of the people; (ii) a continuous effort to 
expand educational opportunity; (iii) a sustaineq and 
intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all 
Stages: (iv) an emphasis on the development of science 
and technology; and (v) the cultivation of moral and 
social values. According {0 the Resolution, the edu- 
cational system must produce young men ard women 


of character and ability, committed to national service 
and development. 


10.3 There has been a great deal of accomplish- 
ment in the field of education since 1947. Any num- 
ber which may be picked up as a parameter to define 
growth in education will show the magnitude of the 
Massive quantative expansion that has taken place 
(Annexure 10.1). The number of recognised institu- 
tions has increased from 2,31,000 in 1951 to an esti- 
mated 7,55,000 in 1984-85. The total] enrolment over 
the same period in these institutions increased from 
24 million to nearly 132 million. The national stock 
of educated manpower is estimated to have increased 
from less than 4 million to about 48 miflion at pre- 


sent, the annual increment to the stock now being of 
the order of 3.5 million. It is significant to note that 
facilities have not only increased but also diversified 
at all levels and in different subjects. The enrolment 
for postgraduate studies, for instance has grown from 


a mere 20,000 in 1951 to over 300,000 by 1984-85 . 


While that in science subjects is estimated to have 
increased from 4,400 to about 73,000. Extensive faci- 
lities are available for education in g variety of 
branches of engineering and technology. The output of 
this system has contributed significantly to our achieve- 
ments in areas like atomic energy and satellite com- 
munication and provides the trained manpower for 
our econmic development. 

_ -10.4 The expansion of educational facilities has 
also helped to some extent in the correction of re- 
gional and other imbalances and in achieving progress 
towards equality of educational opportunity and so- 
cial justice. The annual non-Plan expenditure on edu- 
cation from the Central and Stata budgets has increas- 


ed more than fifty times over the last 35 years, from 


Rs. 114 crores in 1950-51 to more than Rs. 6,000 cro- 
res in 1984-85. . 

10.5 Although the Indian education scene since in- 
dependence has been characterised by massive quan- 
titative expansion at all levels, it is still to undergo 
the kind of transformation envisaged in the National 
Policy. It is faced with a staggering backlog; the level 
of illiteracy is as high as 63 per cent; to achieve uni- 
versal elementary education, as enjoined by the Con- 
stitution. There will be need to enrol fifty million more 
children ; vocationalisation of secondary education 
has yet to make headway; there is very significant pre- 
ssure on the higher educational system and a decline 
in the standards of quality. There is an urgent need 
for a new design for education, The Approach to the 
Seventh Plan has emphasised that one of the primary 
tasks is the harnessing of the country’s abundant hu- 
man resources and improving their capability for deve- 
loment with equity. It is recognisdd that programmes 
for alleviation of poverty, reduction of social and eco- 
nomic inequalities and improving productivity can and 
Should be integrated with educational development. 
Further, the strategies for educational programmes 
and training and their organisational designs should 
particularly focus on women, youth and economical- 
ly weaker groups so that they can make increasing con- 


tribution to the socio-economic development of the 
country. 


“; 


SIXTH PLAN REVIEW 
10.6 The Sixth Plan provided, inrer alia, for mass 
education through programmes of elementary ‘educa- 
tion (formal and non-formal streams) and adult edu- 


cation. The Plan also envisaged increased bias towards 
the practical in secondary education, vocationalisa- 


tion of higher secondary education and restructuring 
of undergraduate courses with a vocational bias. For- 
ging beneficial linkages between education, employ- 
ment and development was another objective in the 
field of higher education. | 

10.7 An enrolment target of 18 million additional 
children was set for the Sixth Plan period under the 
formal system of elementary education, According to 
the available reports, the additional enrolment js 
likely to be nearly 22 million, Although the target 
has thus been exceeded on an all-India basis, there 
_ have been shortfalls in a. few States, especially in re- 
gard to the enrolment of girls. Also, the enrolment 
ratio in 1984-85 was 92 per cent for primary and 53 
per cent for middle stages of education. For girls it 
was only 69 per cent and 38 per cent respectively. 
Some of the notable measures taken for the promotion 
of elementary education were : ‘earn while you learn’ 
scheme, mid-day meals for children, innovative cur- 
riculum renewal schemes, and special emphasis on 


appointment of women teachers. Funds available un- 
der the National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 


Programme (RLEGP) were also utilised for construc- 
tion of school buildings. | 
10.8 Under the programme of non-formal educa- 


tion, although no specific targets were laid down, 8 
million children were expected to be enrolled during 


the Sixth Plan. This was an experimental programme 
_ under which diverse models were to be worked out to 
Suit the area-specific or beneficiary-group-specific re- 
quirements, It is estimated that over 3 million child- 
ren would have been enrolled under this programme. 
Besides the non-formal education centres organised by 
the State Governments, innovative and experimental 
projects were taken up by a number of voluntary and 
academic institutions. Syllabus and instructional ma- 
terials for use of learners enrolled in non-formal cen- 
tres were developed following the integrated approach 
covering areas of health, hygiene, home science, agri- 
culture, physics, chemistry, biology, history, geogra- 
phy and civics. , 

10.9 The position at the end of the Sixth Plan is 
that 80 per cent of the out-of-school children are in 
the nine States of Assam, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajas- 
than, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, but there is 
need in all States and Union Territories to improve the 
quality, relevance and effectiveness of the elementary 
education system, to improve enrolment and retention 
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given special attention. 


rates and to promote girls’ education. 

10.10 The Sixth Plan indicated the goal of reach- 
ing 100 per cent literacy in the age-group 15—35 
years by 1990. While no definite physical target was 
laid down fer the Sixth Plan, the adult education pro- 
gramme was to be developed on a Jarge scale for the 
age-group 15—35 years to combat the problem of illi- 
tcracy among the productive segment of the popula- 
tion in general and, in particular, among the rural 
poor. The Central Government funded 386 rural func- 
tional literacy projects in thd States besides giving as- 
sistance to 380 voluntary agencies and 49 universi- 
ties for adult education programmes. In addition thera, 
were programmes of the State Governments. It is esti- 
mated that 20 million adult illiterates would have been 
covered by these programmes during the Sixth Plan. 
Fifteen States Resource Centres provided the reso- 
urce support to adult education centres in terms of 
curriculum formulation, preparation of teaching and 
learning material, development of methods and media, 
training of functionaries, monitoring and evaluation, 
and research and innovation. Development of learn- 
ing materials for women and weaker sections was 


10.11 Enrolment in secondary and higher secondary 
levels has increased from about 10 million in 1979-80 
to about 17 million in 1984-85. The 10+2 pattern of 
education has been adopted by 20 States and 9 Union 
Territories although it is yet to be fully implemented 
fin some of these States. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, the State Coun- 
cils of Educational Research and Training and the 
State Institutes of Education continued their efforts 
towards improvement in. science and environmental 
education, value-orientation including national inte- 
gration and curriculum reforms. Propagation of com- 
munity singing in schools was launched as a national 
movement. | 

10.12 In the context of INSAT utilisation, State 


_ Institutes of Educational Technology (SIET) were set 


up in six States, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh to 
produce educational television programmes. A Cen- 
tral Institute of Educational Technology (CIET) was 
set up for the production of programmes, training of 
personnel from the States as well as for providing gui- 
dance in the development of the programmes. 
10.13 Vocationalisation of education at the higher 
secondary stage was one of the important reforms in- 
cluded in the Sixth Plan, This programme has made 
limited progress with an enrolment of about 55,000 
students in vocational education, confined to nine 
States and three Union Territories where it has been 
introduced. Measures have been initiated to estab- 
lish the necessary links combining vocationalisation, 


skill training, in-plant apprenticeship and placement 
in gainful employment as composite parts of an inte- 
grated effort to raise the level of utility of the pro- 
gramme, and its wider acceptance and success. The 
organisational requirements for the planning, imple- 
mentation, supervision and evaluation of the integrat- 
ed programme, along with the mechanism for effec- 
tive coordination among the concerned agencies, are 
being assessed and defined. 

10.14 Enrolment in higher education is estimated 
to have increased from 2.5 million in 1979-80 to 3.5 
million in 1984-85. Efforts were made for the conso- 
lidation of existing institutions and to equip univer- 
sities and colleges with essential facilities within the 
limited resources available. Other important program- 
mes taken up during the Sixth Plan included restruc- 
turing of under-graduate courses, improvement in 
standards of teaching of sciences and the humanities, 
strengthening of postgraduate education and promo- 
tion of research within the university system. A one- 
hour daily telecast on higher education was also ini- 
tiated for the benefit of colleges. On the recommen- 
dation of the Science Advisory Committee to the 
Cabinet, a new scheme was introduced in 1983-84 for 
strengthening the infractructure facilities for research 
and post-graduate education in science and technology 
Within the university system. 3 : 

10.15 During the Sixth Plan period, the major em- 
phasis in technical education was on diversification 
and optimum utilisation of existing courses and insti- 
tutional resources. Efforts werd made to provide faci- 
lities in areas such as computer sciences, instrumen- 
tation, product development, maintenance engineer- 
ing, bio-sciences and material sciences. Forty-six selec- 
ted polytechnics were assisted and supported to deve- 
lop them into a network of “community polytech- 
nics” which would help transfer and apply available 
technology with the object of modernising rural struc- 
tures. New manpower training programmes were un- 
dertaken for emerging areas in technology such as 
-micro-processor application, rdmote sensing, laser tech- 
nology, atmospheric sciences, and energy sciences. 
Programmes of management education, particularly 
in the Institutes of Management, were reviewed by an 
Expert Committee and on its recommendation, the 
establishment of a new Institute at Lucknow was taken 
in hand. 

10.16 The Resolution on National Sports Policy 
was laid before Parliament in 1984 to serve as a 
policy frame for the Central and State Governments and 


all organisations connected with sports. The volicy . 


gives a new thrust to sports activities towards achiev- 
ing excellence in as many areas of sports and games 
as possible and at the same time making “sports for 
all” a reality. The Eastern Regional Centre, Calcutta, 


bo 


of Netaji National Institute of Sports, Patiala (NIS) 
started functioning from 1983 providing additional 
training courses for coaches. The national coaching 
scheme now has an authorised cadre strength of 800 
coaches. 25 Regional sports coaching centres have 
been developed in Statd capitals and district head- 
guarters. Besides its regular training programme, NIS 
implemented on behalf of the Central Government, pro- — 
grammes of National Sports Festival for women, All 
India Rural Sports Tournamdnt and Sports Talent 
Search Scholarship. 


10.17 The Sports Authority of India was estab- 
lished in 1984 and undertook several sports activities 
in addition to maintaining and managing infrastruc 
ture and other facilities created for ASIAD 1982. 
Sports Councils with the assistance of Central and 
State Governments have jointly undertaken program- 
mes for improving and developing facilities for the 
promotion of sports and games. Specifically, assistance 
was given for development of playfields, construction 


_of stadia and swimming pools, construction of sporis 


complexes, establishment anu 


-for purchase of sports 


maintenance of rural 
sports centres, running annual coaching schemes and 
equipment. The ceilings of 
financial assistance for these purposes were also en- 
chanced. National Sports Federations were also assis- 
ted for organising coaching camps for preparing the 
Indian teams and competitors to participate in appro- 
ved international competitions. Under the scheme of 


National Sports Organisation, financial assistance was 
provided for developing physical facilities for sports 
and games in colleges and universities, especially for 
developing playfields, and construction or gymnasia. 

10.18 Youth programmes for student and non-stu- 
dent youth were continued and expanded during the 
Sixth Plan. A National Service Scheme originally laun- 
ched in 1969-70 as a pilot scheme with 40,000 stu- 
dents, covered over six lakh students in the year 
1984-85. The scheme enabled students to participate 
during their first degree studies in various program- 
mes of social service and national development and 
provided them an opportunity to understand the con- 
ditions and problems of social environment. The acti- 
vities undertaken by the students included environ- 
mental conservation, plantation of trees, cleaning of 
village ponds, construction of wells, health and fami- 
ly welfare programmes, family welfare education for , 
rural women and sanitation drives in urban slums. < 
They also undertook some production-oriented — pro- 
grammes. Nehru Yuvak Kendras set up to cater pri- 
marily to the needs of rural student and non-student 
youth, organised several social service camps, slum — 
clearance schemes and environmental awareness sche- 
mes as Well as programmes for training of youth lea- 
dership. In the year 1984-85, 120 youth leadreship 


camps and 180 work camps were organised, involving 
65,000 participants. 

10.19 Programmes for preservation of monuments 
and sites of national importance were taken up on a 
priority basis. An expert group on archaeology car- 
ried out a professional study to prepare an overall 
plan of action. The number of archaeological circles 
Which look after the preservation of monuments and 
sites of national importance was raised from 12 to 16. 
The number of excavation branches was also raised 
from three to five. Assistance was also provided to 
Indian National Trust for Art aud Cultural Heritage 
(INTACH) for promoting the conservation and pro- 
pagation of works of Indian art and culture. A large 
lumber of conservation programmes were taken up 
for repair and preservation of monuments and sites of 
national importance. The facilities at the National 
.Meseum, New Delhi, were further improved through 
taking up the first phase of its construction program- 
me. The National Museum organised several aided 
tours and short-term in-service course. The Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, the Salar Jang Museum, Hyder- 
abad, the National Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi, 
the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, the Na- 
tional Museum of Man and the Naticanl Archives were 
the other institutions whose programmes received sup- 
port during the Sixth Plan. The National Council of 
Science Museums was also supported to undertake the 
_ task of popularising science and technology, among 
students in particular, through a wide range of pro- 
grammes. The National Research Laboratory for Con- 


servation of Cultural Property in Lucknow undertook ~ 


a number of research programmes for technical stu- 
dies with a view to improving conservation methods. 

10.20 The Anthropological Survey of India was 
supported through funding of its several research pro- 
_jects on physical and cultural anthropology and _alli- 
ed disciplines.. The Survey also undertook explora- 
tory studies in the Himalayas, Narmada Valley and 
Costal Andhra Pradesh. 

10.21 Library programes were another area of im- 
portance during the Sixth Plan. The construction pro- 
gramme at National Library, Calcutta, was taken up. 
The Raja Ram Mohan Roy Library Foundation which 
renders assistance to States and Union Territories for 
development of public libraries was further streng- 
thened. Promotion and dissemination of culture was 
another major programme of the Department of Cul- 
ture. The Sangeet Natak Akademi, the Sahitya Aka- 
demj and the Lalit Kala Akademi, besides the Natio- 
nal School of Drama, undrtook several programmes 
in this area. The Centre for Cultural Resources and 
Training, New Delhi, organised a number of.-in-ser- 
vice training programmes for the benefit of teachers 
drawn from primary and high or higher secondary 
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schools in different parts of the country. Financial 
assistance was also provided to dance, drama and 


theatre ensembles and to selected cultural organisa- 
tions. 


STRATEGY AND THRUST AREAS 
SEVENTH PLAN 

10,22 The Seventh Plan provides for reorientation 
of the education system. so as to prepare the country 
to meet the challenges of the next century. The main 
thrust areas in the Seventh Plan would be: (i) achieve- 
ment of universal elementary education; (ii) eradica- 
tion of illiteracy in the age-group 15—35 years ; (iii) 
vocationalisation and skill-training programmes at 
different levels of education; (iv) upgradation of stan- 
dards and modeknisation at all stages of education 
with effective links with the world of work and with 
special emphasis on science and environment and on 
value orientation; (v) provision of facilities for edu- 
cation of high quality and excellence in every district 
of the country ; and (vi) removal of obsolescence 
and modernisation of technical education. 

10.23 The major strategies for achieving these ob- 
jectives would include effective decentralised plan- 
ning and organisational reforms, promotion of non- 
formal and open learning systems, adoption of low 
cost alternatives and optimum use of resources, for- 
ging of beneficial linkages with industry and develop- 
ment agencies, and mobilisation of community reso- 
urces and societal involvement. 


IN. THE. 


Elementary Education 

10.24 Overriding priority will be given to realis- 
ing universalisation of elementary education for child- 
ren in the age-group 6—14 years by 1990; this will 
continue to be part of the Minimum Needs Program- 
me. The emphasis will shift from mere enrolment to 
retention of pupils in schools and to the attainment 
by them of basic elements of Icdarning. The objective 
is sought to be achieved through a combination of 
formal and non-formal methods, focussing sharply on 
the needs of girls and of children belonging to the 
economically and socially weaker sections. 

10.25 The enrolment at the elementary stage is 
estimated to have reached nearly 112 million by the 
end of the Sixth Plan period. For achieving the goal 
of universalisation by the end of the Seventh Plan, 
over 50 million children will have to be additionally: 
enrolled. A projection of enrolment in full-time ele- 
mentary schools is given in Table 10.1. Increasing 
enrolment in full-time schools beyond this level of 
137 million in classes I to VIII might not be feasible 
due to socio-economic reasons and other factors. 
Even to achieve this level effectively, sustained efforts 
wil have to be made to reduce the number of 
dropouts. 


CABLE 10.1 
Expansion of Elementary Stage Educationl 


Classes/Age Group 


SI.No. 
Spey = a = = — oe gt Be oe 
rr Gey RAP weak oe eB. 
Boys 
Girls 
TOTAL 


I. VI-VUI (1-- 14) 
Boys 


_ * Girls 
TOTAL 


lu. I-VUl (6-14 
Boys 


~ Girls 


GRAND TOTAL 


(Enrolment figures in million) 


Likely enrolment Projectod Additional 
(1984-85) enrolement enrolment | 
(1989-90) (1985—90) 
SE EESEY CESS ak 
51.20 55.00 3.80 
(117.48) (110.00) 
34.17 40.96 6.79 
(69.20) (88.15) 
85.37 95.96 10.59 
(91.84) (99.89) 
17.46 ~ 25.2 ees 
(66.90) (92 .56) 
rk me La. 7.28 
(38.19) (65.44) 
26.73 41.67 14.94 
(53.07) (79.46) 
68.66 80.12 11.46 
(90.96) (104.24) 
ws eee 43.44 57.51 14.07 
(64.02) (80.28) 
112.10 137.63 25453 
(78.21) (92 .60) 


Note : Figures in parentheses indicate enrolment ratio relative to population in the corresponding age-group. State-wise details of target 


and achievement are given in Annexures 10.2 and 10.3. 


10.26 Non-formal education would be the other 
important programme for the achievement of univcr- 
salisation of elementary education as this can be 
useful to those who are not able or willing to attend 
full-time schools. The number of children to be 
covered by the non-formal programme is reckoned 
to be of the order of 25 million. Non-formal educa- 
tion in the Seventh Plan will, therefore, have to be 
expanded at a fast pace and made acceptable with 
a variety of forms to suit the varying needs of the 
target groups. Non-formal system should be made 
flexible and appropriately linked to the formal system. 
Adequate textual material with area-specific back- 
ground aiid supplementary reading material would 
be developed and made available to students. Ade- 
quate teacher-training arrangements will be made for 
teachers participating in the non-formal system. For 
optimum use of resources, the schools, the non-formal 
education centres and adult education centres should 
develop linkages and be educationally integrated with 
development programmes, 

10.27 The enrolment projections in paras 10.24 
and 10.25 are indicative figures, worked out at the 
macro-level and disaggregated to the State level, Spe- 
citic operational targets will require to be worked out 


by the State Governments concerned block-wise and 
viilage-wise through decentralised planning. Once 
such targets are worked out for the catchment area 
of each school or a cluster of schools, it would be 
expected that the authorities responsible for the 


achievement of the target woulda adopt the most appro- | 
‘priate strategies of implementation and monitoring of 


progress. 

10.28 The role of the teacher is most crucial in 
achieving universal elementary education, especially 
in the motivation of children as well as their parents, 
They can play a leading role in improving the quality 
of primary education, bringing in environment and 
health education and value orientation, In-service 
training. of teachers thus becomes a programme of 
high priority. The training of teachers will include, 
apart from pedagogy, the use of mass media, science 
and technology, planning and curriculum design for 
local environment-based courses, mobilisation and use 
of community resources and other relevant subjects. 
There will also be special emphasis on teaching methods 
and other measures particularly required for first gene- 
rauion learners and for reducing the number of drop- 
outs. Teacher training institutions will be 
and strengthened accordingly. 


veloped 
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10.29 Facilities will have to be created for the 
training of additional teachers required during the 
Seventh Plan period. There is as yet no infrastructure 
in the country for training of teachers in non-formal 
and early childhood education. Training of such tea- 
clers would have to be organised by suitably streng- 
thening the existing teacher training ceitres, 

10.30 Considering the numbers involved (over 
2.5 million teachers), institutionalised in-service edu- 
cation of teachers will be difficult to organise not 
only due to the huge costs involved but also due to 
lack of facilities for training. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to think of a varicty of training arrangements. 
Among others, these would include : 


(a) In-service cducation by utilising the mass 
media, as was done during SITE ; 
adoptien of schools of lower levels of educa- 
tion by institutions of higher levels for up- 
grading of teacher competencies ; 

(c) despatch of teacher guidance notes by train- 
ing schools ; 

publication of bulletins informing teachers 
of new developments ; and 

use correspondence course materials sup- 
ported by occasional contact. 

10.31 Drop-outs and non-attendance of children at 
the primary stage of education are due to poor school 
facilities, unrelated curriculum, poor methods of 
teaching and poverty. The reorientation of teacher 
training referred to above will help to a large extent 
in tackling these factors. In addition, suitable sup- 
porlive programmes for the provision of incentives, 
the improvement of facilities, increasing community 
awareness, curricular reforms, adjusting of school 
timings, utilisation of local community resources and 
earn-while-you-learn scheme, etc., will be introduced 
or expanded selectively according to local require- 
ments. 


(b) 


(d) 


(c) 


10.32 Enrolment of girls has been lagging behind 
despite special measures taken in the past. Towards 
the end of the Sixth Plan some steps were taken to 
promote enrolment of girls and for providing non- 
_ formal education to them wherever necessary. In 
the Seventh Plan, the focus of effort will be on promo- 
tion of girls’ education through appointment of women 
teachers, attachment of pre-school centres, provision 
of free uniforms and other incentives. 


10.33 Special emphasis will be given to the en- 
hancement of quality and efficiency of elementary 
education. The Seventh Plan will seek to provide 
specific funds for those programmes which will enhance 
the efficiency of the system. There is need to have 
a fresh look at the design and construction of school 
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buildings as well as at the text-books in use. Various 
projects like population education, environment and 
wild life education and curriculum renewal have help- 
ed in the preparation of suitable teaching-learning 
material and this material will be utilised. 

10.34 Due to the difficult resource position and 
the magnitude of the task involved in the implemen- 
tation of the programme of universalisation of ele- 
mentary education, optimal use should be made of 
the available infrastructure and funds. The Plan and 


non-Plan budget provision for elementary education 


and the existing teacher resources should be reviewed 
and redeployed on the basis of actual requirements 
and attendance in classes. Part-time teachers or 
helper-teachers on fixed salary, selected from among 
locally available educated men and women will be 
utilised to augment teaching resources and also im- 
prove relevance and cost-efiectiveness of elementary 
education. Community support and financial contri- 
butions will be mobilised especially for clearing the 
backlog of physical facilities and school buildings. 
The construction of school buildings will be taken up 
also under the National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) and similar programmes. 

10.35 Early childhood education is important both 
from the point of view of the personality development 
of the child and for inculcating in the children a 
healthy attitude to school-going to help increase their 
retention rate in schools. This programme will be 
dovetailed with nutrition, health care and social welfare - 
as a package within the broad framework of the pro- 
gramme of Integrated Child Development Service 
(ICDS). -Voluntary efforts to undertake innovative 
experiments in respect of early childhood education 
will be supported. 

10.36 -The National Policy Resolution on Education 
recommends the placement of disabled children in 
regular schools. The scheme of integrated education 
of disabled children was started by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare as a Centrally-sponsored scheme where’ 
handicapped children were sought to be integrated in 
the normal school system with a view to promoting 
their psychological acceptance. The scheme is now 
being implemented by the Ministry of Education. One 
of the difficulties facing this scheme is the lack of 
trained teachers in special education. As such, during 
the Seventh Plan, greater emphasis will be laid on 
teacher training. 


Adult Education 

10.37 Eradication of adult illiteracy and the deve- 
lopment of a programme of continuing adult education 
is a major thrust area in the Seventh Plan. The task 
of covering all the illiterates in the age-group 15—35 
years by 1990 is a formdable one. As motivation 


ot the learner is crucial for success and as the number 
to be covered.is about 90 million, the strategy to 
‘achieve the goal can only be through a mass move- 
ment involving social institutions, voluntary organisa- 
tions, students, teachers, employers and the commu- 
nity. This programme will also have to be linked 
effectively with various development programmes es- 
pecially the Integrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP). Active participation of village panchayats, 
mahila mandals, community centres, etc. is essential. 
Employers will be required to impart necessary func- 
tional education to all their illiterate employees. The 
programmes of Nehru Yuvak Kendras (NYK) and 
the National Service Scheme (NSS) will also focus on 
eradication of illiteracy. Programmes for motivating 
the learners by holding community meetings and 
through publicity through posters, films, broadcasting, 
etc., will be implemented on an adequate scale and 
with sufficient intensity to create a conducive climate. 
A network of libraries and the development of litera- 
ture for neo-literates will also be initiated as a follow- 
up programme to avoid lapse into illiteracy. Com- 
munity participation in all literacy programmes will 
be an essential feature from village level upwards to 
give proper direction and orientation and lend effective 
support to this national programme. | 
10.38 Another aspect of education of adults relates 
to training in functional skills relevant to their res- 
pective economic activities. Programmes for _ this 
purpose will be strengthened and adequate resource 
Support provided for organising technical and voca- 
tional skill-based courses tor the benefit of adult Jear- 
ners through Shramik Vidyapeeths and other similar 
_ institutions. As a part of — the post-literacy and 
follow-up services, short-duration condensed training 
courses will be organised for upgrading the skills of 
the neo-literates and for increasing their awareness 
of various social events. The existing 
On rural functional] literacy and State ad 
programmes and v 
learners will be consolid 


programmes 
ult education 


ated and dovetailed in the 
new mass movement programmes of adult education. 
Citizenship education including adult education, will 
be a necessary part of the entire education system, 
and will be specially promoted. 


Secondary Education 
10.39 -The dem 


and for secondary 
been growing, 


The €xpansion and 
elementary education will provide 
to this growth. The projected dem; 
facilities will, to some extent, 
tion of resources in the e 


education has 
effectiveness of 
a further impetus 
ind for additional 
be met by better utilisa~ 


Xisting schools.‘ Provision 
has been made for’ this purpose 


and for promoting 


arlous training programmes for adult. 
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distance learning techniques and open school systems. 
Unplanned growth of high |higher secondary schools 
will be checked. Norms for the establishments of 
secondary school will be evolved and strictly observed 
in order to avoid proliferation of economically non- 
viable and educationally inefficient institutions, In 
expanding the facilities, special attention will be 
given to the needs of bacxward area, of under-privile- 
ged sections of the population and of girls. Girls edu- 
cation will be free upto the higher secondary stage. 
10.40 The teaching of science and mathematics at 
high|higher secondary stage of education will be 
strengthened and made universal. Efforts will be 
made to update and modernise science curricula, im- 
prove laboratories and libraries in schools and ensure 
the quality of science teachers through Jarge-scale 1- 
service training programmes. Environment education 


will form an important aspect of science education. 


10.41 The sociaily useful productive work (work 
experience) programme component seeks to highlight 
the link between work and education and to develop 
positive work ethics and work habits. The programme 
would allow for better utilisation and integration of 
community expertise in the teaching-learning process 
and the use of facilities available with local industry 
and development institutions. Besides, the support 
system for development, training, management and 
supervision available for vocatioalisation programmes, 
will also be utilised for the programme of socially 
useful productive work at the secondary stage. Some 
courses|activities of pre-vocational character will also 
be introduced for more effective implementation of 
this programme. 

10.42 In view of the importance of linking education 
with productivity, a major impetus will be given in 
the Seventh Plan to vocationalisation of the higher 
secondary stage. Facilities for vocational education 
will be suitably diversified to cover a large number 


of fields in agriculture, industry, 


trade and commerce, 
and services, 


It will be censured that there js no 
duplication of courses between technical and voca- 
tional institutions and the schools. The skills impart- 
ed, will be of adequate standard f 


| Or securing gainful 
employment or Self-employment. At the same time, 


Opportunities for pursuing higher general and profes- 
sional education would be provided. 
10.43 Vocationaljcareer courses in 
institutions will be introduced in a flexi 
linked to emerging work opportunities, 
intake will be considerably increased by 
Vocational coutses in many more institutions, 
10.44 Based on the evaluation of the 
scheme of vocationalisation, States are taking steps 
lO re-organise and improve the programme. An 
Expert Committee has been set up to Suggest ways 


educational 
ble manner 
The current 
introducing 


On-going 


and means of implementing an expanded programme 
of vocationalisation fully coordinated with the educa- 
tion system aud manpower needs of economic dev:lop- 
ment. The report of this Committee will provide 
guidelines for further development. 

10.45 The present wide reach of the media will 
be used for improving education, gspecially at the 
secondary stage. Facilities for production of the 
requisite audio-visual material including educational 
software for broadcasting and  telecasting will be 
augmented substantially in the Seventh Plan. During 
the Sixth Plan, a small beginning was made in provid- 
ing computer literacy to students in selected secondary 
schools, based on this experience, steps will be taken 
to extend the programme to cover different aspects 
of computer appreciation and application. 

10.46 One of the essential conditions for continuous 
improvement in the quality of secondary education 
is an effective system of in-service training of teachers. 
The existing facilities will be assessed, additional re- 
quirements identified and steps taken to meet them. 
The opportunity provided by the new communication 
technology will be explored for this purpose. Here 
again, special attention will be paid to the develop- 
ment of requisite software. Tratning of personnel 


required for effective use of modern communication. 


technology and computers in education will be given 
very high priority. The NCERT which has already 
initiated programmes in this regard, will help the 
States build a network for this purpose. 

10.47 Education has a crucial contribution to make 
towards promoting national integration, understanding 
and a sense of togetherness and harmony. There is, 
therefore, great need for an integrated and value 
oriented education with a national perspective. This 
programme should be so designed that 1ts various 
threads can be woven into the curricular and co- 
curricular activities. Suitable revision of text books, 


strengthening of school libraries and training of -tea- 


chers would be important from this point of view. 


University Education 

10.48 The main emphasis in higher education will 
be on consolidation, improvement in standards and 
reforms in the system to make higher education more 
relevant to national needs and to forge forward and 
backward linkages of higher education with employ- 
ment and cconomic development. Expansion of 
general higher education facilities will be carefully 
planned so as to take care of the need to provide 
larger access to weaker sections and first generation 
learners from backward areas. In doing so, emphasis 
will be laid on providing access to existing institutions 
through appropriate reservation, 


scholarships pro- 
vision of hostel facilities, etc. 


A network of facilj- 
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(UGC) provide for addition of groups of 


ties will be provided through open universities, carres- 
pondence courses and part-time education to meet 
social demand and the needs of continuing education. 

10.49 The need and urgency for restructuring of 
undergraduate courses so as to bring in the necessary 
concern for relevance and use, application orienta- 
tion, flexibility and diversification is well recognised. 
The guidelines for restructuring of courses of study 
indicated by the University Grants Commission 
courses 
that may be relevant and useful according to local 
Or regional needs. Extension activities will be deve- 
loped as components within each subject discipline. 
Beneficial linkages will be developed between colleges 
and development institutions and programmes, Appli- 
cation oriented courses will be given due emphasis. . 

10.50 The Indira Gandhi National Open Univer- 
sity, which is being established as a pace setting 
institution, will besides offering courses in higher 
education based on the principles of the open learn- 
ing system, be also responsible for training of per- 
sonnel, production of programmes and development 
of material for utilisation through the electronic 
media. The National Open University will function 
as a nodal resource centre for coordination of pro~ 
grammes and development of models for distance 
education, documentation and dissemination of infor- 
mation and organisation of appropriate support pro- - 
grammes. Besides this, six centres of educational 
technology being developed by UGC would serve as 
regional centres for the production of software for 
educational technology and training of personnel enga- 
ged in the programme of distance education and 
correspondence courses for higher education. 

10.51 In the area of post-graduate education and 
research, emphasis will be placed on- promoting 


quality programmes, inter-disciplinary studies and on 


new emerging frontiers. Research within the univer- 


sity system will get due emphasis and be coordinated 


with national research efforts under the Science and 
Technology programme. The programme of streng- 
thening infrastructure facilities for research in science 
and technology and of postgraduate education within 
the university system which was Started on the re- 
commendation of the Science Advisory Committee 
to the Cabinet, will be further developed. | 

10.52 Training of teachers in higher education is 
another area which needs special attention in the 
Seventh Plan. The. faculty improvement programmes 
will be designed to impart knowledge of new methods 
and techniques of teaching, learning and evaluation, 
to develop a national value system, and to prepare 
the teachers for the task of restructuring undergraduate 
courses, 


10.53 Many of the reforms initiated earlier, such 
as autonomous colleges and examination | reform, 
seem to have faced obstacles and delays in the pro- 
cess of implementation. The Seventh Plan will give 
high priority to the speedy implementation: of various 
reforms already initiated and to the modernisation 
of university administration. 

10.54 Besides concerted efforts to increase the 
enrolment of Scheduled Castes!Scheduled Tribes 
students, the most significant programmes for these 
students will consist of remedial teaching, preparatory 
training and special coaching. These programmes 
will be implemented on a large scale by institutions 
with sizeable student population drawn from the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other 
“weaker sections. These institutions will be streng- 
thened to impart a better quality of education. The 
scope of these programmes will also be enlarged to 
include training for employment, coaching for com- 
petitive examinations for recruitment to various ser- 
vices and adult and continuing education. programmes. 


Technical Education 

10.55 In the context of the rapid modernisation 
of the economy envisaged in the near future and 
given the Seventh Plan objeetive of improvement in 
productivity, technical education has to play a lead- 
ing role. The main emphasis in the field of technical 
education during the Seventh Plan period will be on 
‘the following : 

(i) Consolidation of infrastructure and facilities 
already created ; 
Optimum utilisation of the existing facilities 
with attention to cost effectiveness ; 
Identification of critical areas with a view 
to strengthening the facilities in the fields 
where weaknesses exist in the system at 
present ; 

Creation of infrastructure in new areas of 
emerging technology vital for the develop- 
ment of the country and provision of neces- 
sary facilities for education, training and 
research in those fields ; 
Improvement. of quality and 
technical education ; 
Removal of obsolescence ; 
Modernisation of engineering laboratories 
and workshops in the technical education 
institutions ; 

Effective management of the overall system 
of technical education for an optimum 
return On investments made ; 
Innovative measures to improve 


(it) 
Gi) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Standards of 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 


(ix) exis'ing 
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facilities to provide low-cost alternatives 
to achieve various goals and objectives laid 
down in the Plan ; and 
Institutional linkages between technical 
education on the one hand, and rural deve- 
lopment and other development sectors, on 
the other. 
10.56 To achieve these objectives there would be 
a balanced development of institutions of technical 
education at all levels. The Indian 
Technology which have been set up as pace-setting 
institutions, would be further developed as advanced 
centres of excellence. The Institutes have already 
initiated research work in.a number of new areas. 
An expert committee has been set up to look into 
the requirements of these Institutes in the context 
of the challenges ahead. The regional and other 
engineering colleges would also be developed further, 
particularly with a view to their modernisation and 
to making their courses relevant to the emerging re- 
quirements. The upgradation of standards and 
modernisation of polytechnics will also be accorded 
a high priority. A major task in the Seventh Plan 
will be the removal of obsolescence in equipment and 
revision of courses in all technical education institu- 
tions, many of which were drawn up more than two 
decades ago. The All India Council for Technical 
Education has recommended that it is necessary also 
to restructure polytechnic education with a view to : 
(a) improving the standard and contents of 
technical courses 
(b) providing a lateral entry to the vocational 
Stream from 10+2 stage ; 
(c) restoring the balance in the 
pattern of engineering 
diploma holders ; and 
(d) providing multi-point entry to the various 
courses. 
Besides the umprovement on these lines, polytech- 
Nic education for women will be given greater 
attention to meet their special requirements. Further, 
as a result of reorganisation of school education in 
the 10+2 system and with vocationalisation be- 
coming the major thrust in it, the polytechnics will 


(x) 


employment 
graduates and 


Play a significant role in the promotion and deve- 


lopment of vocational education, particularly in 
engineering and allied trades. Besides modernis- 
ing polytechnics and removing obsolescence in cour- 
Ses and equipment, special attention will be paid to 
emerging technologies and computerisation, Deve- 
lopment of interaction between the technical insti- 
tutions and industry will be taken up. Removal of 
regional imbalances would be another major ob- 
jective in the development of technical education 


Institutes of . 


~~ 


at all levels, The faculty in the technical insti- 
tutions have to keep themselves abreast of the 
latest knowledge and advances taking place clse- 
Where in the world and also have to be in constant 
touch with industry. A number of schemes have 
already been instituted under the quality improve- 
ment programme including M. Tech. and Ph, D. 
courses, short-term and mid-term courses and in- 
dustrial training for engineering college and_poly- 
technic teachers. However, these arrangements 
need considerable strengthening. Special attention 
Will be paid to the problems of staff training and re- 
training and to continuing education for _ staff, 
including those of the polytechnics, to facilitate 
academic and professional advancement. 

10.57 A reliable manpower information system is 
a pre-requisite to planning in the field of technical 
education. A national manpower information sys- 
tem is being developed for storage, updating, retriev- 
al and analysis of manpower information to assist in 
technical education planning. It’ has at present 17 
nodal centres and is coordinated by the Technical 
Education Division of the Department of Education 
‘With the assistance of the lead centre located at the 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research. The 


manpower information system will be considerably. 


Strengthened and integrated with the planning 
technical education. 

10.58 Besides general improvements, polytechnics 
will be assisted to undertake extension services for 
the benefit of the community. The programme of 
community polytechnics, already initiated in the 
earlier Plans, will be expanded in the Seventh Plan 
to cover as many polytechnics as possible. 

10.59 Curriculum changes need to be introduced 
periodically in the light of emerging trends in tech- 
nology. This will require more effective collabo- 
rative linkages with industry and research and deve- 
lopment establishments and agencies. The alloca- 
tions provided from budgetary funds for technical 
education have to be supplemented by contributions 
from user industries and organisations, which will be 


facilitated when closer collaborative arrangements 
are established, 


of 


S and T Component 

10.60 Considerable emphasis will be laid On the 
improvement of the quality of teaching science and 
technology at all levels of education. At school 
level NCERT at the centre and SCERTs!SIEs in 
States will provide training to. teachers on all aspects 
of science and technology including design, deve- 
lopment and production of science kits and strengthen 
science laboratories of secondary schools. A National 
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Science Centre will be established for displaying ex- 
perimental models and projects. 

10.61 The quality of higher science and techno- 
logy education has to match the best in the world. 
In this connection, university departments and 
colleges will be selected for providing special assist- 
ance to bring about improvements in science educa- 
tion. 

10.62 Modernisation of laboratories in Indfan 
Institutes of Technology, Regional Engineering 
Colleges and other institutions of technical educa- 
tion will be accorded priority for providing research 
in technology. An International Centre for Science 
and Technology Education will be established, This 
will operate through a net work of existing institutions 
and serve as a resource centre for cooperative re- 
Search, and will also disseminate ideas, methods and 
materials to bring about basic improvement and 
modernisation in Science and Technology education. 
The total estimated outlay for S & T component in 
the education sector will be of the order of Rs. 180 
crores, including Rs. 35 crores for the programmes - 
recommended by the Science Advisory Committee 
to the Cabinet. : 
Examination Reforms . 

10.63 The present, examination-oriented ‘system 
has distorted the very character of education and 
has converted it into a mere system of certification 
to regulate the flow of manpower to the labour 
market. The dominance of the examination system 
over the educational processes has led not only to 
the wrong type of learning, but has also led to many 
attendant malpractices. Examination reforms to 
remedy the present malaise would be given the 
utmost priority. At the same time, the employing — 
sector should be helped to devise its own selection 
procedures, lay down academic qualifications, pre- 
pare assessment tests and evaluation systems in 
keeping with job content and the ability and ‘skill 
for performance of the tasks attached to a job. 
Other Programmes 

10.64 The Seventh Plan provides for the continu- 
ation and limited expansion of on-going programmes 
relating to scholarships, development of languages, 
book promotion, educational planning and administra- 
tion as well as to effective monitoring, particularly of 
elementary (including non-formal) and adult educa- 
tion. 

10.65 The existing schemes cf scholarships will 
be reviewed and, if necessary, re-oriented to help 
talented students to develop their full potential. The 
Central Government schem:s of national scholar- 
ships including that for talented children from rural 
areas will continue in the Seventh Plan. Financial 


assistance by itself is not adequate for the develop- 
ment of talented children, especially from the poor- 
er sections of society an! from backward areas. 
Their access to, and placement in, good academic 
institutions is equaily necessary. Placements in 
residential schools will be particularly helpful and a 
scheme for this purpose is already in operation. 
10.66 To provide good quality modern education 
with Indian values to talented children, particularly 
from the rural areas, it is proposed to set up 432 
model secondary schools, one in each district, during 
the Seventh Five Year Plan. These schools will offer 
a common core curriculum, ensuring comparability 
in standards and promoting National Integration 
and National Values. They will bring together stu- 
dents from different parts of the country, providing 
opportunities to talented children to fully develop 
their potential. Admission to these schools will be 
through a test conducted at telhsiijblock level, in 
which the best performers from every primary school 
in the district will be eligible to appear. The test 
would be designed by the NCERT, and it will be 
associated in conducting and evaluating the test. 


Residential facilities will be provided in these 


schools. An autonomous organisation, registered 
under the Registration of Societies Act, will be set 
up for establishing and running these schools. 
Development of Languages 

10.67 The development of languages is of basic 
importance for all educational development prog- 
rammes, The activities and programmes undertaken 
in the field of languages comprise ‘:. (i) promotion of 
Hindi (as envisaged under Article 351 of the Consti- 
tution); (ii) promotion of modern Indian languages 
(as provided in National Policy of | Education); 
(iii) promotion of English and other foreign langu- 
ages; and (iv) promotion of Sanskrit and other classi- 
cal languages such as Arabic and Fersian. Other 
languages for which the Centre has special responsi- 
bility, like Urdu and Sindhi, have also received 
attention. These activities will be further develop- 
ed in the Seventh Plan, with special attention being 
paid for raising the standards of language compe- 
tency, spoken as well as written. 

10:68 The capabilities of existing institutions will 
he strengthened, particularly, with a view to enabl- 
ing them tc undertake a much larger programme of 
Itservice taining, publication of textual and other 
materials, production of software for transmission 
thee ugh recio and television and to work at the 
grass-roots level. A selective approach will be 
adopted in respect of publications. so as to ensure 
that materials of good quality become available and 
are widely disseminated. Instead of entrusting publi- 


cation of dictionaries, terminologies, text-books etc 


exclusively to governmental agencies, it is proposed 
to involve creative scholars, university departments 
and literary organisations with publication activi- 
ties, Voluntary organisations working for the deve- 
lopment and promotion of various languages will be 
supported, particularly, for undertaking innovative 
and experimental projects the experience from which 
will assist in more effective teaching and learning 
of languages, whether by formal or informal methods. 


10.69 In Sanskrit, emphasis will be given to acti- 
vities which will ensure preservation of Shastric and 
Vedic traditions in oral and written forms, preser- 
vation, editing and cataloguing of rare manuscripts, 
publications of rare and out-of-print books, and 
training of teachers. It is proposed to assist selected 
institutions for audio and video taping of recitations 
of various sakhas which for want of continuing training — 
of scholars in the oral tradition, are becoming ex- 
tinct, Support will be provided for inter-disciplinary 
research, particularly with a view to identifying the 
scientific and technical advancement that had taken 
place in the past and has been recorded in various 
Sanskrit texts. | 


10.70 The programmes being undertaken for the 
development of modern Indian languages, including 
Urdu and Sindhi and also classical Janguages like 
Arabic and Persian will be continued and additional 
support provided to increase their coverage. 

Art and Culture | 

10.71 In Art & Culture the main thrust in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan would be on the develop- 
ment of culture in all aspects, with emphasis on dis- 
semination, and On the promotion and development 
of regional cultures and building up of a sense of 
the oneness and underlying unity and cohesiveness 
of India. This would require the involvement of the 
masses in cultural activities. In order to achieve 


these objectives, the programmes of the Seventh 
Plan would include : | 


G) Zonal Cultural Centres being set up in 
different regions of the country. The essen- - 
tial thrust of the creative development 
efforts of these zonal centres would be to 
bring about awareness and participation at 
the grass root level, cutting across-terro- 
torial|linguistic boundaries. 

(ii) The existing activities of various cultural 
Organisations for dissemination of culture 
would be stepped up on a wide scale with 
adequate financial inputs. 


(ili) Introduction of a cultural component into 
the educational system at different levels, 
The Departments of Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs would work together in close 


coordination for inter-linking education 


Ae. we 
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and culture through appropriate — prog- 
rammes. 

(iv) Cultural inputs would be integrated in yeeth 
activities, rural development activities, 
domestic tourism etc. 

(v) For the dissemination cf culture to the 
masses, the mass media would be utilised. 

(vi) Besides the national cultural organisations, 
the State agencies would also strengthen 
their programmes. The Cenfral and State 
agencies would work with greater coordi- 
nation towards this objective. 

1.72 It is proposed to set up seven zonal cultural 
centres which while developing the unique cultural 
identities of various areas in the states would also 
stress and explore their cultural kinship in relation 
to the totality of India’s composite culture, high- 


lighting the essential unity in diversity of the Indian 


cultural heritage. The Centres would provide facili- 
ties for creative development of arts; with speciai 
emphasis on folk arts as also the revival of vanish- 


ing arts. 


10.73 The traditional faits and festivals which 


provide the continuing link with the rich traditions 


of the past would be supported through the — State 


agencies and Zonal Cultural Centres. Appropriate 


programmes would be taken up to provide exposure 
to youth to the cultural diversity of the country to 
raise their awareness of the rich heritage ag xists 


in the country. 


10.74 Preservation, documentation and conserva- 
tion of our rich and varied cultura! heritage would 
continue to receive priority in the Seventh Plan. 
This would mean greater attention to the develop- 
ment of archaeology museums, archives, manuscript 
libraries, Budhist|/Tibetan studies, and to folk-lore 
and oral traditions. It is recognised that strands of 
cultural heritage run through a wide range of deve- 
lopment sectors and programmes. These need to be 
identified and demonstrated as diverse aspects of 
our rich traditions. Art forms and cultural institu- 
tions provide a powerful medium to foster national 
integration as well as national development. Neces- 
Sary co-ordination links will be established and co- 


opertive programmes will be undertaken for this 
purpose. 


10.75 Greater emphasis will be laid on strengthen- 
ing of arts through institutions, such as the Akadem- 
ies, Assistance would continue to be provided 
voluntary organisations engaged in the Promotion 
of art and culture. Library systems would be st- 
rengthened throughout the country with special at- 
tention to improving the facilities in the National 
level institutions. 

10.76 Some of the rich art forms existing are in the 
realm of tribal and folk art. The development of folk 


to 


and tribal arts, especially those which are facing ex- 
tinction such as the folk art of the Himalayan regions, 
threatened ecologically as also culturally, would 
be supported through assistance to voluntary orga- 
nisations engaged in these fields and areas. 

10.77 In the field of anthropology, new projects 
have been identified to study the people of India 
and promote dissemination of culture. The Rasht- 
riya Manav Sangrahalaya which is expected to be 
completed in the Seventh Plan, would recreate the 
history of human evolution, the evolution of culture 
and the range of living cultures in India. 

10.78 The Indira Gandhi National Centre for Art 
will be set up at New Delhi as a_ resource centre 
and data base for the arts. It will alsc develop a 
major informatics library of cultural materials. The 


‘National Theatre will also be established on the 
. Same premises to support and project activities parti- 


cularly in the field of visual arts, including folk and 
tribal . arts. 
Youth and Sports 

10.79 According to the 1981 census, 220 mil- 
lion or about 30% of our population is in ‘the age- 
group of 15-34 years, with 73% living in the rural 
areas. The majority of them do n0t have the benefit 
of formal education, The probiems of youth, there- 


fore have to be identified, with existing programmes 


being strengthened and new programmes devised to 
involve their participation and development, ‘The 
two existing programmes of National Service 
Scheme (NSS) and Nehru Yuvak Kendras (NYKs) 
have proved useful in promoting the involvement of 
youth, both student and non-student, and urban and 
rural, and in creating awareness among them of 
nationally accepted objectives and motivating them 
to work towards their fulfilment. Both these prog- 
rammes will be further developed and expanded in 
the Seventh Plan. The strength of the NSS will be 
raised from six hundred and ten thousand at the 
end of the Sixth Plan to one million at the end of 
the Seventh Plan. Activities of Nehru Yuvak. Kend- 
ras will be expanded to cover all the districts in the 
country and will also be be diversified. The orga- 
nisational structure of the Yuvak Kendras will also 
be revamped to impart greater flexibility in the 
development of programmes for youth, their speed- 
ier execution and closer monitoring. The aim will 
be to make the Kendras effective by ensuring co- 
ordinating links between youth and the various 
agencies of Government and public sector in the 
national development effort. Programmes of scout- 
ing and guiding, mountaineering and adventure, 
Commonwealth youth programmes and International 
Youth Exchange Delegations, and National Service 
Volunteer Schemes will be continued. 

10.80 A major step will be taken during the 
Seventh Plan to translate into action the newly adap- 


ted Resolution on National Sports Policy, by giving 
high priority to the development of infrastructure and 
facilities for sports and games at grass-root levels and 
developing the potential of our human resources both 
in the rural and urban areas. Efforts will be made 
to raise national standards in games and sports, Pro- 
grammes for spotting and nurturing potential sports 
talent through coaching, training and nutrition re- 
quired for helping the talented to realise their highest 
Jevel would be continued. Present schemes like Rural 
Sports Tournaments, Women’s Sports Festivals, 
National Talent Search Scholarships, grants to 
National Federations and State Sports Councils Sice 
will be expanded. The activities of the Netaji Subhash 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala will be intensified 
and its coverage enlarged. The Sports Authority of 
India will be assisted to pursue its main objective of 
promotion and broad-basing of- sports in the country 
and creation of health consciousness among citizens 
through appropriate and meaningful schemes, 


OUTLAYS : 

10.81 The Seventh Plan outlay for education is of 
_ the order of Rs, 6383 crores of which the States 

sector outlay is Rs. 3994 crores. The sub-sectoral 
distribution is given in Annexure 10.4. 

10.82 The provision for education is mainly in the 
States’ sector. The Centre will play a coordinating 
tole and provide leadership and guidance for new 
and innovative programmes. Out of the total non- 
plan budget estimates of education in 1983-84, 
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amounting to Rs, 5229 crores, nearly 91 per cent 
was in the States’ Sector. Nearly 87 per cent of tbe 
total national expenditure on education is incurred 
on non-Plan side. In view of the constraints on re- 
sources for education; the structure and patiern of 
utilisation of Plan and non-Plan funds needs to be 
reviewed, to ensure the optimal use of funds in 
relation to the goals of the Seventh Plan. It is pro-. 
posed to adopt low cost designs and devices for 
effecting economy and for reducing unit costs. 
Besides, non-budgetary resources have to be tapped 
and substantial resources mobilised from the commu- 
nity especially for replenishing and augmenting 
physical facilities in educational institutions. 

10.83 It is also necessary to emphasise the non- 
monetary inputs in educational: development, i.e., 
better planning, advanced technologies and practices, 
careful block level and _ institutional planning, and 
school mapping; better systems of supervision and 
administration; monitoring and evaluation; a good 
information system; dedicated efforts by teachers, 
students and educational administrators; intensive 
utilisation of existing resources and facilities; and, 
above all, commitment and active involvement of the 
local community, Educational research and training, 
and planning and administration of education needs 
to be streamlined. The State level capabilities parti- 
cularly require to be built up under the leadership 
of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training and National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration. 
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. Annexure 10.1 
Educational Develapment From 1950-51 to 1984-85 


siuinaignidichiteca Ps 


YEAR 
SI. Item 1950-51 1960-51 1970-71 1980-81 1934.85 
No. fe oR Ot SR SR eee ie (Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Likely) 
} 2 ; 3 4 meal ge 
A. INSTITUTIONS - 
(Number) 
(i) Primary. ; : 2 ,09,671 -3,30,399 4,08,378 - 485,538 5,50.000* 
Gi) Middle =. as 13,596 49,663 90,671 1,16,447 1.40,000* 
Gii) High{Higher See Sa horcon 7,288 17,257 36,738 - §1,594 60.000" 
(iv) College 3 : : 
(a) Art, Science and Commerce . 548 Pa ers be 5 | 2,587 3,393 3.500* - 
(b) Professional | 147 381 1,017 1382 ‘1.5008 
(c) Universities and Deemed Universities 228 44 93 : 193 "135 
'B. ENROLMENT BY STAGES | 
Gn ‘000) oe | 
Rite a 19,155 34,994 57,045 12 Gh8 3 85,377 
Sad OES Oe (42 .6) = 5(62.4) (76.4) (83.1) (91.84) 
(ii) Middle. ae eae 41205" 6,705 13,315 19,846 26,729 
(VI-VIII Classes). (i) = O25) G42) = (40.0) ~- - .:53.07) 
(ii) High/Higher Secondary/Intermediate 1,481 - 3.483. 7,167 14,281 > 16,800* 
(iv) University and Above (ist Degree) 174 357 1,956 2,752 ee Reads 
c. eee (Rs. in crores) SESE 
Total =. ~. eee 14 344 1,118 . 3,746 ~ 6,000 
eS ee 2e0 90 115 52.0 800 
Non-Plan eee eS 94 ois 1,003 3,226 5,200 


i CE IO, AT AS at AERC 


*“Estimates 


Sources : (i) For School E iducation & Expenditure—Ministry of Education & Planning Commission. 
(ii) For Higher Education—U.G.C, Reports. 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate Gross Enrolment Ratio, as’ percentage of the total population in each category. 
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Likely Achievement of Enrolment in Classes I-V 1984-85 
ENROLMENT RATIO (Per Cent) 


Se eee 


SI.No. States/UTs ENROLMENT in (‘000s) 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls © Total 

i CI Se pen MGI CRTC UC EE Cae Ra ogame or tae 6 7 g 

ER AI ST RE S01 St a OD La SESE Oa ss i Uy 2 a Se 
1, Andhra Pradesh 3686 2732 6418 101.09 76.89 89.15 
2. Assam* 1340 985 2325 84.97 70.91 78.15 
3. Bihar* 4935 29585 7890 93.32 59.04 76.65 
4. Gujarat 2741 2003 4744 120.59 89.78 105.3 
5. Haryana* 934 $92 1526 91.3 66.67 79.85 
6, Himachal Pradesh 344 271 615 110.97 88.27 99.67 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 445 276 i243 99.33 64.64 82 .40 
8. Karnataka* 2243 1776 4019 86.83 71.41 79.27 
9, Kerala* 1610 1522 3132 107.76 98.51 103.06 
10. Madhya Pradesh 4185 2168 6353 101.07 95.00 85.71 
11. Maharashtra 5130 4030 9160 122.40 102.49 112.89 
12, Manipur 114.5 104.5 219 105.02 99.52 102.81 
13, Meghalaya 110 104 214 105.79 105.05 105.94 
14. Nagaland 71.3 64.8 136.1 106.42 115.7] 110.57 
15. Orissa 192} 1285 3206 106.72 22, 72c 89.86 
16, Punjab 1180 956 2136 104.98 97.05 101.28 
17. Rajasthan 3040 12.60 4300 111.76 $0.84 82.72 
18. Sikkim* 32 .35 27.34 59.65 119.81 124.09 121.73 
19, Tamil Nadu 3811 3232 7043 131.77 114.3? 123.15 

20. Tripura 206.86 162 .42 369.28 144. 66 M912. 1S 
21. Uttar Pradesh* 7930 3777 11.707 92.00 49.68 72.34 
22. West Bengal* 4506 3309 7815 117.37 95.75 107.17 
23. A and N Islands* 7 6 13 160.9 160.5 134.5 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 52.5 29 81.5 129.6 72 .2 101.3 
25, Chandigarh* 35.5 27.9 63.4 118.0 87.0 102.0 
26. Dadra and Nagar Haveli* 8°52 5.51 14.03 100.0 87.0 93.0 
27. Delhi 409. 358 767 107.7 90.3 97,3 
28, Goa, Daman and Diu 79 67 146 119.0 102.0 111.0 
29. Lakshadweep* . 4 3 7 177.0 150.0 168.0 
30. Mizoram 47. 43 90 103.0 102.0 102.8 
31. Pondicherry 46.13 40.84 86.97 124.6 114.5 119.5 
TOTAL 51204.66  34172.27  85376.93 117,48 69.20 91.84 


owe 


sent cpeeweraeem inn 


a 


aa ee 


Note : *Figures supplied by State Governments ; other figures have been compiled from State Plan documents, 1985-86. 


Note *Figures supplied by State Governments 
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Annexure 10.2? (Contd.) 


——_. 


; other figures were compiled from State Plan documents, 1985-86, 


Likely Achievement of Enrolment in Classes. VI- VITT, 1984-85, 
Sl. States/UTs ENROLMENT IN (000s) (ENROLMENT RATIO (Per cent) 
No. Senate cere Ee 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
inte Lagan i SE Sage ese PaAi esto). Gok s cee ee i ae 
ee a PUGS AT ts y a ee 
1. Andhra Pradesh 779 463 1242 41.37 25 as 
2. Assam* 514 356 870 60.61 47.34 
3, Bihar* 1507 418 1925 S550 16.18 
4, Guiarat 904 535 1439 68.02 42 80 
5. Haryana 400 162 562 71.81 33.40 
6. Himachal Pradesh 165 93 2 58 97.63 55.68 
7. Jammu and Kashmir 16] 81 24? 65.98 34.9] 
8. Karnataka* 913 614 157 64.02 44.75 
9. Kerala* ; 887 832 1719 101.84 92 .54 
10. Madhya Pradesh 1335 513 1848 65.50 26.80 
11. Maharashtra 1831 1067 - 2998 716.40 48.13 
12. Manipur 43 40.5 83.5 T4005 72 .32 
13. Meghalaya 25 21 46 44.64 39.62 
14. Nagaland 162 14 30.2 45.00 | 46.67 
15. Orissa 510 265 tS 5162 Serpe 
16. Punjab 495 346 841 =n FBERS 61.34 
17. Rajasthan 840 250 1090 58.78 19.23 
18. Sikkim* 8.14 5.35 13.49 54.26 44.58 
19. Tamil Nadu 1395 923 2318 — 84.49 57.22 
20. Tripura $5:28 38.17 ~ 93,45 69.10 50.22 
21. Uttar Pradesh* 2821 857 3678 63.20 21.67 
22. West Bengal* TSS 1105 2620 70.76 57.34 
23. A and N Islands* Fat eet 5.8 100.60 95.70 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 11 5 16 52-20 30.20 
25. Chandigarh* 5 20.3 14.4 S427 0 ~ 102" 0 76.00 
26. Dadra and Nagar Haveli* . 2.14 1.16 3.30 50.00 26.00 
27. Delhi SD lane et 218 173 391 89.80 72.10 
28. Goa, Daman and Diu 47.48 37.08 84.56 102.00 77.00 
29, Lakshadweep* : 2 1 3 127.00 94.00 
30. Mizoram 18.5 16 34.5 85.00 - 81.00 
31. Pondicherry 20 18 38 110.10 126.60 
TOTAL 17462.14 9267.36 26729.5 66.90 38.19 


—ae —_ — et st 


é 


Total 


er 
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Annexure 10.3 
Target of Additional Enrolment in Classes I-V and VI-VIII in the Seventh Plan, 1985-90 
(Enrolment in ‘000s) 


a 


i an 
Sl. _ States/UTs CLASSES I-V CLASSES VI-VII _ 
is Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
Sincere gee i BOS ee 
i 2 7 4 5 6 1 ot 8 
1. Andhra Pradesh — Pee OL ae 200 500 700 800 800 1600 
2. Assam oof hal Poa ae eee 200 300 500 300 350 650 
. 3. Bihar 2 AES SS eae et ea - 500 900 1400 1000 700 1709 
4. Gujarat : ; | 2.00 300 500 300 300 600 
5. Haryana SES ae gee eee 200 2.00 400 100 150 250 
6. Himachal Pradesh é : aye 60 60 x 50 50 
7. Jammu & Kashmir Beavers st. 2 AD) 100 140 50 60° 110 
8. Karnataka : ; ; re : 300 400 700 400 300 700, 
9. Kerala Spe 1 fies A pe ees 50 50 100 200 180: : 388 
10. Madhya Pradesh See eon ok 500 700 12.00 800 500 1300 
11. Maharashtra. ae ae : - 400 200 _200* . 400 700 1100 
12. Manipur Sage 24 cs Ohta omer 25 . 40 65 2. alee 40 
13. Maghalaya : : : , 10 10 20 10 | 20 30 
14. Nagaland See eee a 5 5 4 7 il 
15. Orissa : : ; 300 300 600 300. 300 600 
16. Punjab Sees 2 ena sree | eae Reese 100 100 - 2.00 300 
17. Rajasthan Sone eae ; a 300 800 1100 500 300 800 
18. Sikkim PA eit Se oa Bes 2 = me 2 3 5 
Peeeninada —300 ree —300* 400 500 900 
20. Tripura ees eee pee 3 - ~ 30 S230 20 25 45 
Orbiter Prddesh... “. = os 1000 900 1900 -1000 900 1900 
mo West Benpal . = =. 5 500 800 1300 900 800 1700 
23. A& N Islands . oe : : me x es 1 3 ee 
24. Arunachal Pradesh ; : ; YS. 5 15.55 22 | age 8 8 16 
25. Chandigarh. : : : 10 15 25 2 7 9 
26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli. er 1 ae | 1 1 f. 
27. Delhi eee eeeach 100 100 200 ) 32 80 112 
28. Goa, Daman & Diu : ; - 8 12 ae ie 2 10 12 
29. Lakshadweep . ’ : aa és %, aS ve “a5 . 
30. Mizoram : . , ; ; : 3 5 8 5 5 10 
31. Pondicherry . . . ; ; 9 Go -s es ef ie 
A ner ek os 3801 6793 10594. 1657 72.79 14936 


Be ane te ae aca ce A AT a 


*Negative enrolment due to lower level of under and over-age-group children. 
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Tas - Centre 

1518.64 
Education — Se 2 Rattonine) 
1 ee ee eee See =... <p asetse) 
MNP Component > paperety (230.00) 
Be ee AYR 2050 eee . 220.00 


Gi 
| States inion 
: . Territories 
4 5 
2863.18 393.48 
(1549.05) : (181. 40) s 
(227.66) ~ (2.34) 
(1776.71) (183.74) 
388.12 TSBTS ss 
114.86: - IAG 52 
122 .35- SORE oy 
252 <BASE TE 505.30 
> a : “= ; 


CHAPTER 11. 
HEALTH AND FAMILY WELFARE 


11.1 Human resources are a country’s most 
precious endowment. The success of a Plan depends 
on the extent to which human resources are developed 
in terms of education, skills, health and well-being. 
India is a signatory to the Alma Ata Declaration 
(1978), whereby it is committed to achieving ‘Health 
For All by 2000 AD”. The programmes initiated and 
executed over the last three decades have strengthened 
the health care system in the country and yielded 
considerable dividends, particularly in the field of 
communicable diseases. Measures have been initiated 
to correct the regional imbalances prevalent within 
the system, to improve referral services and to aug- 
- ment health-care services in the rural areas through 
the Minimum Needs Programme (MNP). 

11.2 Life expectancy at birth has gone up from 
27.4 years from the 1941-—-51 decade to an estima- 
ted 54.71 years in 1985-86, while the infant mortality 
rate has come down from 146 per thousand live 
births during the fifties to 110 in 1981. The health 
infrastructure has been strengthened considerably. 
The country has presently about 83,000 sub-centres, 
11,000 primary and subsidiary health centres and 
650 community health centres. This infrastructure is 
supported by curative and specialist care facilities 
provided by the sub-divisionalltehsil|district and 
teaching hospitals, and the regional and national 
institutes. 

11.3 The per capita expenditure on health incurred 
by the State has gone up from about Rs. 1.50 in 
1955-56 to Rs. 27.86 in 1981-82. Plague and small- 
pox have been eradicated. Mortality from cholera and 
related diseases has decreased. The modified plan of 
operation initiated in 1976 under the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme (NMEP) brought 
the disease under control to a considerable extent 
though of late there has been seen some resurgence 
in its incidence. Significant indigenous capacity has 
been established for the production of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, vaccines, sera and hospital and 
other equipment. 


REVIEW OF HEALTH PROGRAMMES IN THE 
SIXTH PLAN 
11.4 One of the most significant things that 
happened during the Sixth Plan was the adoption of 
the National Health Policy by both Houses of Parlia- 


ment. Health Care Programmes were restructured 


and reoriented towards this policy. Priority was given 
to extension and expansion of the rural health infra-~ 
structure through a network of community health 
centres, primary health centres and sub-centres, on a 
liberalised population norm. Efforts were made to 
develop promotive and preventive services, alongwith 
curative facilities. High priority was given to the 
development of primary health care located as close 
to the people as possible. | 


Minimum Needs Programme 

11.5 Under the minimum needs programme, 
population norms have been revised to one sub-centre 
for 5,000 population, one primary health centre for 
30,000 and one community health centre with four 
basic specialities for a population coverage of 100,000. 
In some States, particularly in the north-eastern re- 
gion, a relatively liberalised norm was necessary in 
view of their dispersed population and difficult 
terrain. Priority has been accorded to stepping up 
training capacity of auxiliary nurse midwives 
(ANMs) and other para-medicals, keeping in view 
the manpower requirements, 

11.6 The targets set, the likely achievements and 
the position emerging in the last year of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan are given in Table 11.1. 

11.7 Shortage of construction materials like 
cement and steel and in some States shortage of 
trained doctors, nurses, ANMs and other pata-medi- 
cals were impediments in the achievement of the 
targets. To overcome these, the intake of ANMs for 
training was increased and sub-centres established in 


public or rented buildings. Full financial assistance 


was provided to the States to train | para-medical 
personnel, 


TABLE 11.1 
/ ae ; Progress in Rural Health Infrastructure-Sixth Plan (1980-85) 
ei Numberin Sixth Plan Likely Likely 
: Programme 1979-80 target achievement cumulative to 
(additional) during 1980-85 end 1984-85 
ees —S Te 5 Bk Mts 
Sa 47517 40000 35509 $3026 
9. Priniry Health Centres including subsidiary Health Centres 7399 1600 3702 11101 
3. Community Health Centres 749 174 400 649 


Multi-purpose workers’ Training 

11.8 The training of uni-purpose health workers 
into multipurpose functionaries has not progressed 
Satisfactorily, This programme is the mainstay of the 
rural health services, which ensures an integrated ap- 
proach to the delivery of health and family welfare 
Services for the rural population. Lack of rationalisa- 
tion of the pay scales of the multi-purpose functiona- 
ties by the States has been a serious impediment to the 
successful progress of the Scheme. Population norms 
for the posting of multi-purpose workers have not 
been generally followed. The training programmes of 


uni-purpose health workers scheduled for completion by" 


_ 1984-85 are likely to spill over into the first year of 
~ the Seventh Plan in many States. | | 


_ Control of Communicable Diseases 
11.9 Malaria ; After its resurgence, 4 modified 
_ plan of operation was introduced in 1976 to effective- 
ly control malaria, The incidence of malaria, which 
stood at 75 million cases in 1954 had, by the end of 
the Sixth Plan come down to less than 2 million cases. 
The number of deaths also came down steeply from 
the initially estimated level of 750,000 due to direct 
causes and another 750,000 due to indirect causes, 
to a few hundred. The incidence of malaria has in- 
creased in some States, mainly in Orissa, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu, Higher incidence of P. falciparum infec- 
tion was noticed in many new areas. Lack of adherence 
fo scheduled spraying operations on scientific lines, 
management failures, biological resistance of vectors 
and parasites, and inadequate provision of resources 
are some of the underlying reasons for the resurgence 
_ of the disease in the late 60’s and early 70’s. 

11.10 Leprosy : The National Leprosy Control 
Programme has been further augmented and conver- 
ted into a National Leprosy Eradication Programme, 
_ based on the strategies and policies formulated by a 
high level committee. 350 million people living in 
areas of the country where the disease is endemic have 
been covered under the programme. A total of 3 mil- 
lion cases are under active treatment against an esti- 
mated 4 million leprosy affected patients. The Sixth 
Plan target of 90 per cent case detection could not 
thus be fully achieved. 

11.11 Tuberculosis : Tuberculosis continues to be a 
major health problem. Control operations against this 
disease were augmented considerably by ensuring the 
required quantities of quality anti-TB drugs and equip- 
ment, The programme to detect and bring under treat- 
ment new TB cases was stepped up. Examination of 
Sputum at the Primary Health Centre level is being 
pursued with vigour, on a target oriented basis. This 
is backed by a network of 358 district TB Centres, 
300 TB clinics and 45,000 TB beds in the country. 
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The programme has picked up considerably. Far grea- 
ter efforts are still needed to control the disease. The 
VIth Plan target to raise the number of cases detected 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent has been partially 
realised. 

11.12 Blindness control : Ophthalmic care facilities 
at various levels of infrastructure have been augment- 
ed under the national programme for control of blind- 


_ hess and prevention of visual impairment. It was tar- 


gcted to reduce the prevalence rate of blindness from 
14 per 1,000 in the year 1980-81 to 10 per 1,000 
by 1984-85, There is no feedback on the degree of 
achievement, Under the target-oriented cataract opera- 
tions programme initiated in 1981-82, over 3 million 
cataract operations were performed upto the end of 
1984-85. Critical Shortage of ophthalmic assistants 
and ophthalmic surgeons and poor functioning of the 
mobile teams are some of the basic impediments to 
faster progress, 

11.13 Guinea-worm eradication programme : Two 
active case searches were conducted in 1984 in the 
seven endemic States of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu. The independent appraisal of the 
Programine conducted in 1985 considered Tamil Nadu - 
as free from disease as no indigenous case of guinea- 
worm had been reported from that State during the 
previous three years, During 1985—90, active case 
search, provision of safe water supply in the affected 
villages, chemical treatment of drinking water, health 
education of the community and management of cases 
by use of bandages will continue. : 

11.14 Other communicable diseases : For control 
of filaria, sexually transmitted diseases and diarroheal 
diseases, éfforts are being gradually strengthened. Most 
of the concerned control programmes suffer from poor 
management and monitoring. During the Seventh 
Plan, these areas will be appropriately strengthened. 

11.15 Secondary and tertiary care : Curative care 
facilities in the existing network of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, under the administrative control of the 
Central Health Ministry and of the States and UTs 
have also been organised to the extent possible. Finan- 
cial support is provided to the establishment of post- 
graduate institutions, with provision for super-specia- 
lities on a regional basis, so as to meet the needs of 
the population as close to their habitation as possi- 
ble. Referral linkages aré weak and need strengthen- 
ing. 


Reorientation of Medical Education 

11.16 The scheme for re-orientation of medical 
education (ROME) was introduced with the objec: 
tives of (i) introducting community bias in the tran 
ing of undergraduate medical students with emphasis 


ates 


on preventive and promotive services, (i1) reorienta- 
tion of the role of medical colleges, so that they be- 
came an integral part of the health-care system and 
did not continue to function in isolation, (il) re- 
orientation of all faculty members so that hospital- 
based and disease-oriented training was progressively 
complemented by community-based and health-orient- 
ed training for providing comprehensive primary health 
care, and (iv) the development of effective referral 
linkages between PHCs, Disirict Hospitals and Medi- 
cal Colleges. The scheme has been implemented in 
its first phase, in about 106 medical colleges, In spite 


of a one-time grant-in-aid of about Rs. 16 lakhs to 


each of the participating institutions, the objectives of 
the scheme could not be achieved to the desired ex- 
tent. This was largely due to (i) lack of commitment 
to the programme at all levels, (11) slow, progress in 
the utilisation of Central funds, and (ili) absence of 
efforts in the restructuring of teaching and ‘training 
programmes at the college levels, 


Medical Research 

11.17 Medical research covers a broad spectrum of 
discipline, from basic work at the frontiers of modern 
biology to innovations for ensuring the most effective 
application of available knowledge. Medical research 
is carried out principally undey the auspices of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR). A de- 
tailed account of the work done under the ICMR is 
given in Chapter 17. A considerable amount of research 
work is also being carried out in the other institutions, 
some under the Ministry of Health and Family Wel- 
fare (including those under the DGHS). Some of the 
institutions which have done notable work are the 
National Institute of Communicable Diseases, All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, Post- 


Graduate Institute, Chandigarh, National Institute of . 


Mental Health & Neuro Sciences, Bangalore, and All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Cal- 
cutta, Many medical colleges in the country also have 
an excellent record of research to théir credit. 


Indian Systems of Medicine 

11.18 The Indian Systems of Medicine had been 
given due importance during the Sixth Plan. They are 
popular in the country and there are about 4.5 lakhs 
practitioners of these systems. Most of them are work- 
ing in far flung rural areas. Attemps are being made 
vo use them for providing meaningful primary health 
care Services and strengthening the national health 
programmes. Teaching and training programmes for 
Ayurveda, Siddha, Unani, Naturopathy, Yoga and 
Homoeopathy have been augmented and streamlined. 
Separate councils of education and research have been 
established for the various systems of medicine, Finan- 


cial assistance was provided to programmes of re- 
search, standardisation of drugs and production of 
medicine. 


SEVENTH PLAN—OBJECTIVES, GOALS AND- 
STRATEGY 

11.19 The nation is committed to attain the goal 
of health for all by the year 2000 AD. For develop- 
ing the country’s vast human resources and for the 
acceleration and speeding up the total socio-economic 
development and attaining an improved quality of 
life, primary health care has been accepted as one of 
the main instruments of action. Primary health 
care would be further augmented -in the 
Seventh Plan. In the overall health deveiop- 
ment programme, emphasis will be laid on  pre- 
ventive and promotive aspects and on organising 
effective and efficient health services which are com- 
prehensive in nature, easily and widely available, freely 
accessible, and generally affordable by the people. 
Towards this objective, the major thrusts will be in 
the following areas : , se) 

(i) The Minimum Needs Programme would con- 

tinue to be the sheet-anchor for the promo- 
tion of the primary health measures, with 
greater emphasis on improvement in the 
quality of services rendered and on their 
outreach. These will be backed up by ade- 
quately strengthened infrastructural facili- 
ties, and establishment of additional units 
where they are not available. 

(ii) Health programmes suffer considerably be: 
cause of poor inter-sectoral coordination and 
cooperation. Serious-efforts for effective co- 
ordination and coupling of health and 
health-related services and activities, e.g., 
nutrition, safe drinking water supply and 
sanitation, housing, education information 
and communication and social welfare wil} 
be made as part of the package for achiev- 
ing the goal of Health for All by 2000 AD. 

(iii) Community participation and people’s in- — 
volvement in the programme heing of criti- 
cal importance, programmes involving active 
participation of voluntary organisations and 
the mounting of a massive health education 
movenrent would be accorded priority. 

(iv) Qualitative improvements are required in 
Health and Family Planning services, Sup- 
plies and logistics require greater attention, 
education and training programmes need to 
be made more need-based and community 
oriented and, since management and super- 
vision are vulnerable areas, management 
information systems need to be developed. . 


Adequate provision of essential drugs, vac- 
cines and sera need special attention for 
ensuring production, pricing and distribution 
and universal accessibility, availability and 
affordability. 


diseases. Research efforts in the area of 
immunological approaches to fertility 
control, immunodiagnostics, operational 
research, and effective utilisation of electro- 
nics and computers in the health program- 


(v) Urban health services, school health services 
and mental and dental health services also 
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mes will be pursued. There is an urgent 
need for evolving an effective and efficient 


need special efforts to ensure comprehensive 
coverage. 


(vi) For the control and eradication of communi- 


cable diseases, programme implementation 
at all levels needs strengthening, with strict 
adherence to the sharing of the costs of the 
programme by State Governments. The 
National Goitre Control Programme has not 
achieved much, and needs to be implement- 


management information system (MIS) 
for proper planning, implementation and 
evaluation of health services. 

(x) The Indian systems of medicine lend them- 
selves to better standardisation, integration 
and wider application, particularly in the 
national health programme. Teaching, train- 
ing and research and service activities in 
the development of the Indian systems of 


ed vigorously as it has the potential of quick 
and complete success. 
(vii) Cancer, coronary heart diseases, hyperten- 
Sion, diabetes, and traffic and other accident a ; = 
- _. are emerging as major health problems in ee Programme Thrusts in the Seventh Five-Year Plan 
a the area of non-communicable diseases,“ 11.20 Rural health programmes: The approach . 
There is need to initiate appropriate action and strategy for developing health care delivery system 
for their control and containment. Several in rural areas initiated in the Sixth Plan would be 
of these diseases are susceptible to control . pursued vigorously, with stress on the’ following 
as regards incidence through primary and aspects : : 
ae secondary preventive measures, Develop- 
ment of specialities and super-specialities 
will need to be pursued, with proper atten- 
tion to regional distribution. by making up deficiencies in respect of train- 
(viii) Training and education of doctors and para- ed personnel, equipment and other physical 
_ medical personnel needs a thorough over- facilities. 
haul, Teaching and learning hhave to be (ii) The three-tier system of sub-centres, primary 
related to the health problems of the people. health centres (PHC) and community health 
Medical training must be need-based, pro- centres (CHC) would be further Strength- 
_"blem-centred and  community-oriented. ened by converting the existing maternity - 
Health manpower development has been a and child health (MCH) centres and rural 
neglected field which needs urgent attention ‘dispensaries into PHC’s and sub-district hos- 
and action, Medical education is a life-lo: ’ pitals into CHCs and by setting up new 
process and continuing education is essential. functional units wherever necessary. Cons- 
Health management support and supervi- truction works would be taken up in areas 
sion is an area that needs considerable where rented buildings are not easily avail- 
strengthening by a proper selection, training, able. Low-cost models of housing for health 
placement, promotion and posting policy. centres would be adopted to the extent 
Health management experience and expertise possible. | 
for all categories of health and health-related — Gii) The multi-purpose workers (MPW) scheme 
managerial jobs will have to be ensured. would be extended, with emphasis on train- 
(ix) Medical research of special relevance to the ing for ensuring attitudinal changes and 
common health oroblems of the people, . developing the required skills among them. 
would be pursued; Evaluation of interven- Effective deployment of trained personnel 
tion and technologies will be given greater and the resolution of administrative prob- 
emphasis and priority. Modern biology and lems, e.g., connected with rationalisation of 
biotechnology will receive special attention pay scales, is important, 
in order to find more effective and accep- (iv) Efforts would be made for complete intecra- 
table tools to fight several of the endemic tion of the organisational set-up under 


medicine would need to be pursued vigo- 
rously. Extension planning in this sector 
is essential. 


(i) Programmes formulated and executed in the © 
Seventh Plan would aim at consolidation of 
the health infrastructure already developed, 
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(v) 


(vi) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


health, family weifare and MCH program- 
mes. Financial integration towards the objec- 
tive of funding all the services as a package 
programme under a common budget head 
will also be attempted by the States and the 
Centre Delegation of adequate administra- 
tive and financial powers in order to inte- 
grate health organisations would be necessary 
for speedy and effective execution of approv- 
ed Plan programmes. 
Measures for encouraging community parti- 
cipation in the programme will be encourag- 
ed. Village Health Commaitiees need to be 
activised. The block and district level pan- 
chayats would be fully involved in the plan- 


ning, organising and running of health ser-- 


vices. Greater participation by voluntary 
organisations in the provision of health care 
delivery services in rural areas would also 
be promoted. 

The State sector Minimum Needs Program- 
me would be further strengthened by the 
following programmes—-some on-going and 
Some new-under the Central Sector : 
Village Heaith Guides Scheme. 
Establishment of Sub-centres 

Basic training of para-medical and  para- 
professionals required for rural areas. 


(d) Augmentation of laboratory facihties, and 


(e) Orieatation-training, 
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integrated health 
Management information system, supply of 
manuals, kits and other education material 
as part of multi-purpose workers’ scheme. 
The physical achievements under the health 
programmes by the end of the Sixth Plan 
and the targets set for the Seventh Plan are 
‘given in Annexure 11.1. ; 

Health care services in urban areas.—] 


recent years the urban population has been growing 
at a very high rate. In its wake, urbanisation is gra- 
dually creating serious health problems. The exist- 
ing urban health services are under pressure, services 
in the slum areas being most vuinerable and inade- 


quate. 
services 


them results in dy 


vices. 


tinue to create 
transmission and healt!, 1 
slum population but of th 
There is urgent nee: for a 
tegrated urban developnie 


include 


integrated part, 
11.22 Medical ang 


There are multiple agencies providing health 
jm urban areas, but poor coordination among 
plication and inefficiency of  ser- 
‘aty conditions in urban slums con- 
favourable conditions for 


Poor sarij 


disease 
nazards for not only the 
© entire urban population. 
coordinated, organised. in- 
) at programme which would 
proper health services as an essential and 


health care facilities in the 


urban areas will oc further augmented in the Seventh 
Five Year Plan in consonance with the guidelines 
provided in the Natioaal Health Policy. The follow- 
ing would be in the directions in which action will 


be taken 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


‘mary health care services. 


- jities 


The network of hospitals needs to be fur- 
ther strengthened gradually towards the ob- 
jective of one hospital bed for every 1000 
population, taking into acccunt the lios- 
pital facilities available, voluntary organi- 
sations and other private imstitutious. Hos- 
pital beds should be distributed rationally 
sO as to provide adequate support to pri- 
This would be 
done by allocating about 15 per cent of the 
total beds for primary health centres, 30 
per cent for the first referral, i.e., in ceom- 
munity health centres and sub district hos- 
pitals, 40 per cent for the district level 
hospitals and 15 per cent for medical col- 
lege hospitals, regional hospitals, specialis- 
ed hospitals, and super-specialities. Specia- 
reed to be deployed appropriately 
along with beds and other facilities. 
Appropnate administrative steps will be 
taken to curb the tendency to divert health 
personnel from rural areas and to deploy 
them in urban areas. 

The organisation of family welfare and pri- 
mary health care services in urban 
could be brought under the supervision of 


medical colleges in collaboration with the 


local health authority in the towns where 
they are located. _ Medical students)interns| 


_ postgraduates could be actively invelved in 


the organisation of these services. 
Voluntary organisations and local bodies 
need to be encouraged to undertake res- 
ponsidility for family welfare and primary 
health care services in a more systematic 
manner. 

Considering the fact that the urban health 
services organisation. besides providing pri- 
mary health care to the urban pcpulation, 
has also to provide back-up support to the 
rural health organisation through the refer- 
ral system and specialist services. the need 
is clear for district hospitals to be provid- 
ed with specialised services in important 
branches such as surgery, obstetrics ~ and 
gynaecology, medicine, psychiatry, paedia- 
trics, onhthalmology, anaesthesia, ENT 
skin, rehabilitation ang dental care Dis- 
trict hospitals would have to provide diag- 
nostic facilities in X-ray, ECG. pathology 
and biochemistry, including facilities for 


areas. 


| 
. 


S-Series: 


early detection of cancer. Each district 
hospital should also have specialists. — in 
radiology and pathology including blood 
transfusion. At district levels there is need 
to establish epidemiological centres with a 
well-equipped public health laboratory to 
keep the morbidity and mortality profiles 
of the district under constant surveillance, 
detect disease outbreak early and take neces- 
Sary corrective action. 
In order to meet the needs of the most vul- 
nerable sections of the population, con- 
scious efforts need to be made to ensure 
40 per cent of ail beds for children and 
mothers. This group not only constitutes 
_ two-tiird of the population but also is the 
most vulnerahie to disease and subject to 
relatively high morbidity and mortality. 
Considering that the facilities for specia- 
lised treatment in the country are limited, 
and not availabie in all regions in equal 
measure, efforts have to be made to bridge 
critical gaps, and also rectify the regional 
imbalances through Strengthening of spe- 
cialised institutions and Super-specialities 
in areas where scrious deficiencies exist. 
Organised referral services are almost non- 
existent. T> optimally use the existing 
scarce spevialist facilities, ali institutions 
providing specialised services should be dec- 
lared as referiai institutions so that they 
attend only to cases referred from the first 
and second levels of referral services. It 
is further recommended that any individual 
seeking the services of specialised institu- 
tions directly should be made to pay the 
full cost fox such services. 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Control of Communicable Diseases 


11.23 Communicable diseases account for more 
than two-thirds o* the total morbidity and mortality 
in the country. Programmes for their control and 
eradication would be further intensified on the fol- 
lowing lines : 

(i) Innovative measures and approptiate tech- 
nology would be introduced to strengthen 
the on-going controljeradication program- 
mes to ensure benefits to a larger segment 
of the population. These include integra- 
ted Vector  Contro! Programmes with 
peoples’ active participation, 


_ (ii) The primary health care system would be 
Optimally utilised for delivering — comp- 
prehensive frontline care and for better 


disease surveillancs and control. 
(iii) Health education component of all disease 
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“needed for {further extension would be the 


control programmes would be accorded 
high priority to enlist individual as well as 
community support 

(iv) Controi‘eradication programmes could be 
made eilective only through inter-sectoral 
collaboration in the areas of industry hous- 
ing, water supply, sanitation and environ- 
ment. Measures needed to bring forth 
this voordinaticn would be accorded prio- 
rity. 

(v) National and regional programmes to iden- 
lify new and emerging health problems and 
the sirategies tor their control and eéradi- 
cation will be taken up. 

11.24 Malaria—-The modified plan of operations 
for control of malaria initiated in 1976 would need 
to be reviewed in depth to ensure necessary techno- 
logical and operational changes, besides intensifying 
malaria control in urban areas. 

11.25 Leprosy.-—Undex the national loprosy era- 
dication programme, priority would be assigned te 
consolidating the gains through effective utilisation 
of the vast inérastructural network already set up. 
The stress would be on the introduction of available 
modern technology to significantly reduce transniis- 
sion, backed up oy measures to promote health edu- 
cation and economic rehabilitation of leprosy pa- 
tients. Priority would also be assigned to enlist 
community participation and the aid of voluntary 
Organisations in ithe programme. 

11.26 Tuberculosis —Optimum utilisation of the 
existing network o7 district TB Centres and beds 
besides the estabdliskment of additional units where > 
main 
planks of the national TB control programme. Pro- 
Vision of essential X-Ray and laboratory equipment 
would also be ensured under the programme towards 
the objective of increasing the detection rate to 2 
million new cases per annum against the present de- 
tection rate of 1.2 million cascs per annum. Steps 
would be tak>n to provide extensive health educa- 
tion, produce health education material and to involve 
the community and medical and para medical person- 
nel in the programme. In respect of both tuberculosis 
and leprosy, enduring efforts have to be made to 
ensure early detection and compliance with therapy. 

11.27 Blindness control.- -The programme thrusts 
and strategies already initiated under the national 
scheme for the control of blindness and prevention 
of visual impairment would continue in the Seventh 
Plan. The objective of reducing the overall inei- 
dence of blindness to 10 per thousand by the termi- 
nal year of the Seventh Plan with potential for fur- 
ther reduction to 5 pér thousand by 2000 AD wil] 
be pursued. Steps to overcome the deficiencies in 
infrastructure, monitoring and _ evaluation. conduc 


tion of eye camps, etc. would also form an important 
part of the programme. 


Control and Contrainment of Non-Communicable 

Diseases “ 

11.28 Non-communicable diseases also contribute 
significantly to morbidity and mortality in the coun- 
try and their share will increase with rising life oX- 
pectancy. There has been hitherto Ro systematic 
attempt to measure the extent of their prevalence to 
take counter measures. 
the detection treatment and control of these diseases 
in urban areas, generally as part of the overall health 
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Isolated schemes exist for 


care development programme. Efforts will now be. 


made to quantify the magnitude of incidence and 
prevalence and the following measures will be initiat- 
ed to test intervention strategies ; 

11.29 Pilot Projects—-Pilot projects will be ini- 
tiated in selected places tc develop a comprehensive 
programme of action with emphasis on preventive 
action and facilities for controlling diabetes, hyper- 
tension, ischemic heart disease (IHD), rheumatic 
heart disease (RHD) ana respiratory infecticns, The 
intervention strategy wouid be innovative in charac- 
ter, with emphasis on liealth education for raising 
people’s awareness of these diseases. 
lity of training village health guides and other para- 
medicals with supporting availability of certain essen- 
tial drugs at the primary health care level for  tirst 
_ level treatment will be explored. An integrated ap- 
proach to non-communicable disease control which 
iy cost-effective has to. be developed. Human be- 
_havioural ‘factors impinging on 
special attention. . 3 

11.30 Cancer.-—The on-going cancer research and 
control facilities would be augmented, with increased 
participation by the States under the programme. 
Priority will be assigned to promote prevention and 
eatly detection, Medical colleges witl be developed 
to function as @ link between the Regional Cancer 
Centres and the peripheral health infrastructure. 

11.31 Mental health.—-Organised and planned 
mental health care activities are vital for obviating 
the ill-effects of major socio-economic changes. A 
beginning in this direction is proposed in the Sevenih 
Plan by according priority to strengthening the exist- 
Ing psychiatry departments, promotion of conimunity 
Sagan of drugs and services through 

sa care system and organisation of 
training programmes. 

oS eared twin problems of peri- 
: a ties need to be addressed on a 
national footing. Pilot projects would he taken 1: 
: , : : C taken up 
to provide basic dental care facilities and to Dieintes 
counselling at primary h : ae 


ealth care level, An objec- 


The possibi-_ 


health will need 


tive of these pilot projects would also be to deve- 
lop organised dental health care facilities as an inte- 
gral part of the school health Services. “ 

11.33 Goitre|ido.—The iodine deficiency diseases 
control programme will be mounted on an extensive 
scale in the Seventh Plan through coordination of 
the activities of all the concerned agencies. The pri- 
mary thrust of the programme would be iodisation 
of all edible salt on a time-bound basis so as to en- 
sure availability of icdiscd salt tc the community 
throughout the country by ‘the terminal year of the 
Seventh Plan. 


Blood Bank and Transfusion Services 

11.34 Organised blood-bank and bleod. transfu- 
sion services will he further developed with the active 
participation of the Centre, the States and voluntary 
Organisations. Alongside attempts will be made to 
ensure quality contral!standards and to organise the 
required training for medical and para-medical per- 
sonnel. | | 

11.35 Other Programmes..—The prevalence of pre- 
ventable disability in the country is unacceptably 
high. Preventive and prophylactic programmes, 
such as immunisation against polio and vitamin ‘A’ 
prophylaxis will be pursued vigorously. Simple, ac- 
cessible and affordable rehabilitation technologies 
are needed. Rai 

11.36 The rising incidence of accidents including 
the high prevalence of burns, calls for a vigorous 
programme of prevention, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. The high incidence of industrial hazards and 
accidents, highlighted by the Bhopal gas tragedy, 
underscores the urgency of developig an adequate 
Industrial Health Service. This calls for coordinat- 
ed and effective monitoring and: surveillance of the 
environment within and around industrial locations. 


Medical Education 


11.37 Undergraduate education.—In view of the 
increasing unemployment of medical graduates and 


also the imbalance in the ratio of doctors te para- 


medical workers, establishment of new medical col- 
leges or increase in the intake capacity. of the exist- 
ing institutions is not suppported as a matter of 


policy. This position would continue in the Seventh 


Plan period also. Priority would, however, be ac- 
corded to improving the quality of training and 
making it need-based and comimunity-centred. 
11.38 The Reorigntation of Medical Education 
(ROME) scheme would be restructured to ensure 
its successful operationalisation towards the objec- 
tives of active involvement of medical institutions in 
the promotion of primary health cate and imparting 
‘raining. to undergraduates, preferably in rural com- 
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munity set-up. 

11.39 Postgraduate education.—Postgraduate 
medical education in the basic and broad speciali- 
ties would be rationalised with a view to removing im- 
balance and make it need-based and cecmmunity- 
oriented. Postgraduate training facilities in public 
health, community medicine and health management 
would need to be substantially increased so that 
health managers can benefit from such training. 
Development of specialised institutions and training 
in Superspecialities would be encouraged ia the pub- 


lic and the private sectors. 


Training and Manpower Development 

11.40 Priority would be assigned to promoting 
continuing education facilities to all categories of 
Staff. Suppertive training and on-the-job training 
would be strengtheaed as an essential element of 
continuing education. Secondly, training of para- 
professionals and auxiliary personnel weuld be ac- 


corded high priority to meet the community health — 


services requirement. Efforis will be made te cor- 
rect imbalances and improve quality. An attempt 


will be made to direct vocationalisation of 10+2° 


Stream of education to develop these functionaries. 
Thirdly, the possibility of ‘establisliment of univer- 
sities of Health Sciences with the objective of linking 
all the training centres and institutions functionally 
On State, regional and national levels will be explor- 
ed.. Fourthly, efforts will be made to encourage 
States to participate fully in their own manpower 
development activities. District-level planning will 
be introduced towards realising the objective of pro- 
motion of the decentralised planning process. Esta- 
blishment of heaith manpower pjanning and develop- 
ment bureaus, etc., will be accorded special attention. 


Medical and Health Services Research 

11.41 Research eflorts in several] problem area 
initiated through the thrust areas ard task-force ap- 
Proach in the Sixth Plan would be further intensified. 
Priority would also be assigaed to enlarge the scien- 
tific basis of pfeveniive medicine and health pronio- 
tion. Development of immunodiagnostie tests to 
facilitate the Study of epidemiology of common dis- 
eases and their control will receive priority. Deve- 
lopment of linkages between biomedical research Sys- 
tem and the health care System with special atten- 
tion to promotion of research in immunology, mole- 
cular biology, genetics and genetic engineering will 
be emphasised. Development of health services 
research and augmentation of information and com- 
munication would continue to receive high priority, 

11.42 The programme areas that. wil] be- accorded 
high priority in the Seventh Plan within the frame- 


work of the above approach would relate to the 
following 

(a) In the field of communicable diseases, 
controlled clinical trials to improve chemo- 
therapy regimes for treatment of tiberculo. 
sis and leprosy, besides operational research 
to improve detection ct cases and case- 
holding would, be accorded priority. R&D 
support for the National Malaria Eradication 
Programme would be intensified. Simple, 
sensitive and specific tests for detection of 
subclinical leprosy would be encouraged. 
Studies on the genetic aspect of drug resis- 
tance, development of immunodiagnostic 
tests for detection of filaria specific antigens, 
development of appropriate inethodologies 
for prevention and control of virus diseases 
and vaccine deveiopment programmes would 
be the other priority areas in this field. 

(b) In the field of family planning, the focus 
would be on increasing the availability and 
improving the acceptability of the existing 
methods of contraception and on the phased 

"Introduction of longacting injectables and. 
Subdermal implants in the field of spacing 
methods, Operational research for develop. - 
ment of integrated package of MCH, family 
planning and nutritional services through 
evaluation of appropriate modules would — 
also be accorded priority, in addition to 
Studies to improve the system of delivery 
of primary health care. Efforts would be 
intensified to develop an immunological 
agent for fertility control. 

(c) In the field of non-communicable diseases, 
the thrust areas in research would be in 
consonance with the progranime ~ details 
identified for implementation in the Seventh 
Plan. fone | Re. 

11.43 The Indian Council of Medical Research 
would continue to play a pivotal and ccordinating 
tole in medical research. The All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, New Delhi; the Post- Graduate 
Institute, Chandigarh: National Institute of Com- 
municable Diseases, Delhi ; AIH & PH. Calcutta ; 
JIPMER Pondicherry, etc., would be supported in a 
coordinated way 1:1 cotisonance with Priorities assig- 
ned at the national level. 


Indian System of Medicine ana Homoeopathy 

11.44 Popularisation and development of Indian 
System of medicine in Ayurveda, Unani. Siddha, 
Yoga and Naturopathy as well as of Homoeopathy 
would be taken up mor vigorously in the Seventh 
Plan. The majority of the practitioners of these 


systems of medicine live in the rural areas and enjoy 
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high local acceptance and respect. They consequently 
exert a considerable influence cn health beliefs and 
practices among the rural population. Measures to 
enable each of these systems to develop in  accor- 
dance with its own genius will receive priority. Con- 
certed efforts would be made to dovetail the func- 
tioning of these sysiems and integrate their services 
at appropriate levels into the overail health care 
delivery system, particularly the naticnal health pro- 
grammes and the programme of primary health-cate. 
Separate Central Councils for the various Indian 
systems of medicine would continue io guide the 


activities in regard to promotion of 1escarch, under- . 


graduate and posigraduate education curricula and 
promotion of heaith care delivery system, etc. 

11.45 The Central sector and Certtrally-sponsored 
schemes will be related to setting up standards for 
postgraduate|undergraduate education, development 
of postgraduate education, standardisation of drugs 
and monitoring th> availability cf raw materials for 
the production of drugs. The State Plan schemes will 
continue to deal with the delivery cf health care, 
undergraduate education, production of drugs, etc. 


i Drug Control and Medical Siores Organtsaiion 
“ 11.46 Measures initiated for balancing demand 
‘and supply of essential and life-saving drugs, streng- 
thening of vaccine production units, rationalisation of 
the pattern of drug production, import and distribution 
systems for promoting the objective cf primary health 
care, etc.; would be strengihened in the Seventh Plan. 
The drug industry 1s poised for rapid growth: This 
places further responsibility on both the Central and 


State. level drug-control administration _ res- . 


ponsible for regulating the qulity of drugs. 
The Central and State organ‘sations would, 
therefore, need to be adequately strengthened in the 
Seventh Plan period. Zonal offices of the Central 
Drug Control ‘Organisation, Central Drug Laboratory, 
Calcutta, and the Central Indian Pharmacopoea Labo- 
ratory, Ghaziabad, which fimction as appellate labo- 
ratories ‘under the Drugs and Cosmetics Act and 
assist the States, also need to be strengthened and 
properly equipped. 

11.47 In view of its vital role and added responsi- 
bilities in furthering the promotion of health care and 


family welfare programmes, the Medical Stores Orga- | 


nisation would be appropriately strengthened on the 
following lines : 


(1) improvenrent and expansion of storage faci- 
lities: 

(ii) strengthening, improving and modernising 
quality control at Government Medical 
Depots; 


(iii) improvement and modernising of existing 
manufacturing facilities; 

(iv) strengthening and expanding the personnel 
components of Medical Stores Organisation; 
and 

(v) establishing a sound inventory control sys- 
tem and rationalisation of the system of ac- 
counting with the aid of computers. 


Prevention of Food Adulteration , 

11.48 The Prevention of Food Adulteration (PFA) 
Act has been on the Statute Book since 1954. Its en- 
forcement, however, has many shortcomings. These 
relate to (i) inadequacies in post-harvest handling and 
storage facilities, including unhygienic and insanitary 
environment and food-handling practices, (ii) lack 


of quality control in processing, (iii) large distribu- 


tion of unpacked food in buik and retail sale, (iv) in- 
frastructural deficiencies such as lack of qualified and 
trained food inspectors, inadequacy of well-equipped 
laboratories, absence of advisory and extension Ser- 
vices, inadequates in programming and in planning 
quality control activities, and inadequate monitoring 

information system and community involvement. 
11.49 To achieve the objective of providing whole- 
some food to consumers, further measures on the 
following lines with adequate budgetary support are 

contemplated in the Seveth Plan : | 2 
(i) augmentation o* existing infrastructural 


food control services at the Central level 


for proper coordination, monitoring and 
evaluation; : 

(ii) establishment of an inspection and investi- 
gation unit and laboratory for coordinating 
the activities of the States; curbing inter- 
State adulteration and checking quality of 
imported foods in defferent zones; 

(iii) strengthening of Central Food Labora- 
tories, which function as referral laboratories 
under the provisions of the PFA Act and 
also undertake research and standarisation 
work; | 

(iv) augmentation of the State Governments 
efforts for strengthening the existing food 
laboratories and for creating spot testing 
facilities; 

(v) motivating State Governments to create 
consumer awareness through co-operation 
with voluntary organisations by means of 
audio-visual aids, etc; and . 

(vi) helping the State Governments to make 
available library facilities to technical per- 
sonnel working under the programme, 

11.50 The main thrust in the Seventh Plan will be 
on monitoring, evaluation and surveillance through 
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better coordination and guidance. 


Health Education, Information, Education and Com- 
munication (IEC) 

11.51 Progress made so far in the promotion of 
health education is far from satisfactory, Schemes to 
Strengthen health education bureaus, training of 
medical and para-medical personnel in health edu- 
cation etc., would continue to be implemented with 
added emphasis. Efforts in the Seventh Pian would be 
basically directed to develop and strengthen health 
education as an essential component of health Services 
in the country. This will be supported by adequate | 
budgetary provision. Measures would be initiated to 
actively involve social and preventive medicine as well 
as community medicine departments of the medical 
colleges, to strengthen health education training pro- 
grammes for medical teachers, para-medical personnel 
etc. Organisation of School Health Education activi- 
ties as an integral part of formal and non-formal edu- 
cation, would need to be developed through appro- 


priate measures, 3 
11.52 Efforts will be made for the active use of 


different types of media to create awareness among | 
the people and motivate them to utilise health services 
and to adopt healthful practices. Behavioria] Sciences 


_ research (to study human behaviour) for wider expan- 


sion of health education, will be encouraged. 


Outlays | | 

11.53 The total outlay for the Health Sector is 
Rs. 3392.89 crores. The outlays for the Central, 
State and Union Territories Plans under the Health 
Sector are shown in Annexures 11.1 and 11.2. There 
also include provision f6r the States share of Centrally- 
Sponsored Schemes. The indicative targets for Pri- 
mary Health Care Programme are given in Annexure 
Annexure 11.3. 


FAMILY WELFARE : 

11.54 he family welfsre programme occupies an 
important position in the socio-economic develop- 
mental plans. It plays a crucial role in human resour- 
ces development and in improving the quality of life 
of our people. It forms an essential and integral part 
of the 20-point Progr ¢ which stresses the need for | 
the promotion of “family planning on a voluntary 
basis as a peoples‘ movemenv”. ; 

11.55 The country’s population which was about 
342 million at the time of Independence rose to 361 
million in 1951. It was 439 million in 1961. It fur- 
ther increased to 548 million in 1971. The 1981 Cen- 
Sus shows that India’s population was 685 million, 
almost double the figure (342 million) at the time 
of Independence. 
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£1.56 India was the first country in the world te 
have a government-level programme of family welfare 
ald planning. It became an integral part of economi¢ 
pianning right from the Frst Five Year Plan, 1951-56 
The beginning was modest, with a largely clinical ap- 
proach. The services were being extended to those 
who sought the services on their own, Over the suc- 
cessive Plans, greater emphasis and larger outlays 
have been provided to strengthen the programme, Tt 
received an extension education orientation in 1963. 
In 1966 the programme was consolidated, expanded 
atid extended, and a new Family Planning Department 
was created in the Ministry of Health. However, the 
programme received a setback during the years 
1377—19. The effective couple protection rate, whick 
touched a figure of 23.7 per cent’ in 1976-77, slipped 
down to 22.5 per cent in 1979-80, the beginning of 
‘he Sixth Five Year Plan, } 

- Review of the Programme during the Sixth Play 

£1.57 Objectives of the Sixth Plan - A Working 
Group on Population Policy was set up by the Plax. 
ning Commission in 1979. This Group recommended 
‘he adoption of the long-term demographic goal] of 
ceducing the Net Reproduction Rate (NRR) to 1 be 
the year 1996 for the couniry as a whole and by 200? 
iti all the States. The implications of these long-terit: 
demographic goals were spelt out as follows :—- 

(1) The average size of the family would be 

«educed from 4.2 children to 2.3 children, — 

(a) The birth rate per 1000 population woula 
oe reduced from the level of 33 in 1978 tu 

pea 3 : 

(ui) The death rate per 1000 populatinon wouid 
ve reduced from about 14 in 1978 to 9 ana 
ine infant mortality would be reduced from 
129 to 60 or less. 

(iv) As against about 22 per cent of the eligible 
couples protected with family planning, 60 
per cent would be protected by the year 
2000 AD. ae 

If these goals are achieved; the population of India 
would be around 950 million by the turn of the cen- 
tury and stabilise at 1200 million by the year 2050 
AD. 

11.58 Keeping in view the long-term demographic 
goals, (reducing NRR to | by 1996, as approved by 
the National Development Council), the following 
targets were envisaged for the Sixth Plan, keeping in 
view past performance, available capacity and future 


potential : 
Sterilization. . 22 million. (later raised to 
24 millon) 
TD 7.9 million 
CC Users 11 million jn the terminal 
year 1984-85 


Effective couple protection 36.6 percent 


11.59 Strategy for the Sixth Plan ; Limiting the 
growth of population was one of the main objectives 
of the Sixth Plan. This had to be achieved through 
education of the people to adopt a small family norm 
voluntarily, backed by appropriate programmes of 
supplies and services. The family planning and wel- 
fare programmes had to be made a part of the total 
national effort at providing a better quality of life. 
The Plan sought to make a_ massive attack on the 
_ problems of unemployment and poverty through spe- 
cific programmes directed towards the weaker sections 
Of society. Special attention had to be paid to the 
education and employment of women to liberate them 
from dependence and insecurity, thus improving their 
social status, and at the same time changing their at- 
titudes. 

11.60 The Sixth Plan emphasised that the family 
planning and welfare programme must rise above all 
controversies and should be accorded high priority. It 
was reiterated that the programme would-not be the 
sole ‘responsiblity of any one department of the 
Government but the responsibility of Government as a 
whole. The role of extension education, motivation 
and involvement of official and voluntary. agencies 


was stressed. Health, Family Welfare and Nutrition 
programmes directed towards the vulnerable popula- 


_lation—mothers and children—-were vigorously pur- 
sued. 

11.61 Performance during the Sixth Plan : Against 
a target of 24 million steritisations by the end of the 
Sixth Plan, a little over 17 million sterilisations had 
been carried out. Against the target of 7.9 million 
IUD insertions, about 7 million TUD insertions were 
done. Against a target of 11 million CC users during 
the year 1984-85 about 9.31 million CC users were 
enrolled in the programme during the year 1984-85. 

11.62 A critical analysis of the above performance 
highlights the following features : 

(i) Achievements fall short of the targets, par- 
ticularly in the sterilisation programme. The 
pérformance in-respect of TUD insertions 
and CC users reached a high level, around 
80 per cent and above. 

(ii) The effective couple protection acheived by 
March 1985 with the above performance is 
of the order of 32 per cent which means 
that the effective couple protection has been 
raised by 10 rercentage points, i.e., from 22 
to 32 per cent but it is still below the Sixth 
Plan target of 36.6 per cent. 

(iii) In the first two years of the Sixh Plan. 
couple protection rose roughly by 0.5 per 
cent and 1 per cent. respectively, whereas 
during the last three year of the programme, 
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the couple protection has steadily risen by 

about 2.5 per cent each year. 
11.63 The performance analysis also reveals that 
the national averages are substantially lowered be- 


cause of the relatively poor performance in the States 


of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan. It may be 
mentioned here that these three States which account 
for a sizeable population of the country have a couple 
protection rate of ics than 20 per cent—-Uttar 
Pradesh 16.7 per cent, Bihar 16.8 per cent and Rajas- 
than 19.3 per cent against the national average of 32 
per cent. Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal have a 
couple protection rate of 29 per cent. Special efforts 
for raising the couple protection rate are, therefore, 
necessary in these five States. ) 

11.64 The Family Welfare programme is integrated 
with the Health programme, especially Maternal and 
Child Health (MCH) The performance of the MCH 
programme during the Sixth Plan, particularly in the 
field of immunization and ante-natal care, is far from 
satisfactory. Measures for strengthening the pro- 
gramme and increasing the child survival rate are es- 
sential for the succ2ss of the programme. 

11.65 The highlights of the Family Welfare prog- 
ramme are : 

(i) It is estimated that the crude birth-rave has 
declined by about 8 points in about 17 
years—from 41 per 1000 ~ population in 
1966 to 33 in 1982, i.e., 0.5 percentage 
point average decline per year. 

(ii) The programme seems to have averted 60 
million births since its inception until end— 
March 1983. It is estimated that the pro- 
gramme implemented in 1983-84 might 
avert 11 million potential future births. 
By the end of 1984-85 about 32 per cent 
of all eligible couples were effectively pro- 
tected by family planning methods. 

11.66 Most of the States|;UTs showed better 
family planning performance than before the Sixth 
Plan. The pick up was, however, uneven among the 
States. Among the major States, the effective couple 
protection rate increased by 17.9 percentage points in 
Punjab, by 12.2 per centag2 points in Maharashtra 
and 9.9 percentage points in Haryana during the first 
four years of the Sixth Plan (1980—84). All these are 
much above the national average increase of 6.6 per- 
centage points. The increase in Madhya Pradesh (5.9 
percentage points) and West Bengal 6.0 percentage 
points) was a little below the national average. The 
major States showing an increase in couple protection 
rate (CPR) of less than 4 percentage points during 
this period are Assam (1.7), Bihar (3.5). Tamil 
Nadu (3.5), U.P, (3.6) and Andhra Pradesh (3. 8) 


(iii) 
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Of the other States, Tripura (—0.5) and Meghalaya 
(—0.9) registered a decline in CPR. Among Union 
Territories, the performance of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, Chandigarh, Pondicherry and Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands was quite satisfactory. The increase. 
in the couple protection rate in Lakshadeep (1.2) and 
Delhi (1.7) was rather poor. 3 
11.67 The shortfalls in the achievements under the | 
programme could be attributed to : ae 
(i) Lack of infrastructure facilities; 
(ii) relatively high targets; 
_ (iii) less than optimal use of available resources; 
(iv) political, solial, economic and cultural 
constraints; | : . 
(v) high infant mortality rate, which has de- 
clined only moderately from around 125 
during the 70’s to 114 in 1980; it is still 
too high for couples to feel confident of 
survival of their children; and 
(vi) the levels of maternal and child nrortality 
are still very high compared to that in other 
countries. ee aor 
11.68 Against the Sixth Plan allocation of Rs. 1078 
crores (inclusive of Rs. 68 crores transferred from the . 
Health Sector for Villase Health Guides Scheme), 


the likely expenditure in the Sixth Plan is around 


Rs, 1448 crores. : 


Seventh Plan Programmes and Perspective 
11.69 In the light of the progress made in the ini- 
tial years of the Sixth Plan, the health policy targeted 


a net reproduction rate of 1 by the year 2000 Ad; 
a review, however, indicates that this goal would be 
reached only by the period 2006-2011. The Family 
Welfare Programme envisages the following goals for 
the year 1990 : 


(i) Effective couple protcection ra te 42 per cent 
(ii) Crude birth rate per thousand 29.1 per cent 
population . 
(iii) Crude death rate per thousand 10.4 per cent 
population 
(iv) Infant mortality rate per 90 per cent 


thousand population 


(v) Immunisation Universal coverage 
(vi) Ante-natal care 75 per cent 


11.70 To reach the above targets, particularly 42 
per cent couple protection, the Seventh Plan stipulates 
31 million sterilisations by its- close, 21.25 million 
IUD insertions and, during the terminal year, 14.5 © 
million CC Users. Seventh Plan Targets for Family 
Planning Methods, | . 

11.71 The target of 42 per cent CPR by the end 
of the Seventh Plan can be reached provided the rate 
of increase in CPR of 2 percentage points annually is 
maintained. This is an enormous task in view of the ; 
increasing number of eligible couples and the need ~ 
to compensate for the increasing number of cases of 
attrition amongst the past acceptors. | On an average, 
3 million couples are expected to join the reproduc- 

. tive group every year. Determined efforts will, there- 
fore, be necessary to keep the CPR rising. The tar- 
gets to be reached regard to different methods in the , 
Seventh Plan are given in Table 11.2. 


TABLE 11.2 
Required Acceptors af Family Planning Methods 


(Numbers in lakhs) 


Period Sterilisations TUD CC usersand Increase in 

; OP users CPR (Per cent) 
1985-86 ee 45:0 3225 105 From 32 | 

3 per cent 

1986-87 , 60.0 37.5 1 ES) in April 
1987-88 , : 62.5 42.4 125 1985 to 
1988-89 : ; : { ; . 65.0 47.5 135 42 per cent in 
1989-90 ; : . ; . ‘ ; 67.5 Olas 145 
=a Sans penta lo Soo Ge Be eee 


March 1990 


be attained and in terms of the method-mix of the 
acceptors. The year by which NRR of 1 to be attain- 
ed by different States is shown in Table 11.3. 


Date of reaching NRR—1 State-wise 


ee 


Population as Group ‘BR’ Population Group ‘C’ Population _ 
Group ‘A’ (1991-92) per 1981 (1996-97) as per 1981 (2000-02) as per 198] 
Census Census Census 
. (million) (million) (million) 
. rer 2 3 Bis | Mea 4 5 6 
Andhra Pradesh P ; : ie his 53.35 Assam 19.90 — Bibar 69.9) 
Gujarat Jammu and 5.99 


34.09 


ree 
A 


Karnataka _ 37.14 


a 


Kashmir 


— 
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Haryana 12.92 Madhya Pradesh 52.18 Rajasthan ae 
Himachal Pradesh , ; 4.78 Orissa 76.37 Uttar Pradesh i pie 
Kerala 24.45 West Bengai 54.58 Manipur 1 se 
M iharashtra 62.78 Andaman & 0.19 Meghslaya 1.3 

Nicobar Islands 
Punjab 16.79 Nagaland 0. as 
Tamil Nidu 48.4] Dadra and Nagar 0.10 Sikkim 0.32 
Haveli ; . 3 
Chan ligarh Oia F ’ ; ; 0.45 Goa, Damin 1.09 Tripura . 2.05 
and Diu 

Delhi ; ; ee 6.22 Arunachal 0.63 
‘ Pradesh 

~  Bondicherry 0.60 Mizoram 0 49 Lakshadweep nee 04 


Note: Citezorisation has b221 Lo2¢ onthe bisis of ccuple protection rate reached as in ApriJ1983. 


Seventh Plan Family Welfare and MCH Strategies 


11.73 For attaining the long-term goal of reaching 
NRR=1 by. 2000 AD, a suitable strategy of imple- 
mentation of the programme must be designed taking 
into account the differential CPR achieved by different 
States, with attention being concentrated on those 
where it is low, particularly the Group ‘C’ States in 
the above table which account for about 33 per cent 
of the total population. 

11.74 Targets for family planning, particularly 

sterilisation, are being achieved by special drives and 
camps. There is need to develop the programme on 
a sustained and continued basis, _ Laparascopic sterili- 
sation has become very popular and availability of 
laparascopes and trained personnel has to be stepped 
up. Much greater effort will have to be mobilised for 
implementation of the programme relating to IUDs, 
oral pills and conventional contraceptive users. Im- 
aginative and innovative measures will have to be 
adopted for spreading the use of conventional con- 
traceptives and oral pills and steps need to bel taken 
to make them freely and widely available, through an 
effective social marketing mechanism. 
- 11.75 To achieve the national long-term demogra- 
phic goals, educating and enlightening people on the 
benefits of late marriage and its social enforcement 
will have to be greatly emphasised. Special pro- 
grammes and incentives oriented towards eligible 
couples, particularly in the younger age-groups, are 
needed. Incentives for attracting couples with two 
children and younger age-groups aie necessary. 

11.76 Inter-sectoral coordination and cooperation 
and the involvement of voluntary agencies in the 
programme will be necessary in this programme to an 
even greater extent than in health. Community parti- 
cipation is essential for the voluntary acceptance of 
the Family Welfare programme. Identification and 
active involvement of non-governmental organisations 
and of informal leaders in the community and impart- 
ing to them the necessary training to motivate and 


to participate in the programme are important aspects 
of efforts in this field. 

11.77 For the achievement of the “two child” norm, 
it is essential that the child survival rate in our coun- 
try is enhanced. The infant mortality rate of 114 
per 1000 is staggeringly high and unacceptable. Here 
also, there are.wide inter-State differences, with some 
States having done remarkably well, e.g., Kerala, in 
lowering infant mortality, while others lag far behind, 
e.g., UP and Bihar. As more than half of the infant 
mortalities are in the neo-natal period, the meternity 
and child health programme (MCH) will -have to be 
considerably strengthened. The MCH component of 
training of medical’ and para-medical needs to be 
carefully planned and implemented. The associated 
areas of child immunisation, nutrition and control of 


communicable diseases in infants will need special- 


attention and strengthening. For immunisation, the 
‘cold chain’ still poses a big problem, which needs 
to be solved. Diarrhoeas are still among the major 
causes of infant child mortality, and ORS therapy 
needs to be used in a more effective manner. Acute 
respiratory infections too constitute a major risk, and 
they also require to be tackled. 

11.78 Vigorous steps will have to be taken to re- 
duce maternal mortality. More than two-thirds of 
the women in the rural areas are still being attended 
to at childbirth by untrained Dais and there is, there- 
fore, need to augment the Dais training programme. 

11.79 Activities and aspects in the Family Planning 
programme on which stress will be specially needed 
in the Seventh Plan are the following :—- 

(i) The efficiency and effectiveness of the pro- 
gramme infrastructure will have to be im- 
proved. 

(ii) Within the overall framework, greater flexibi- 
lity will have to be provided to each State 
with respect to programme inputs. 

(iii) Greater emphasis will be needed on spacing 
methods of increasing the couple protec 
tion rate, especially of the younger  age- 


See 


(iv) Special Information, Education 


(v) Efforts will be made for propagation 


group. 

and Com- 
munication (IEC) campaigns would peed to 
be organised to remove the bias against 
girl children. 

and 
enforcement of the law relating to the mini- 
mum age of marriage. 


(vi) States which have the lowest couple protec- 


tion rate would need special attention. Simi- 
larly, within States, areas and groups with 
lower acceptance rate will have to be given 
particular attention. The programme would 
have special focus on urban slums, back- 
ward and tribal areas, as well as the rural 
Poor. 


(vii) A special programme will have to be under- 


taken for cities with population over 10 
lakhs in order to achieve a much higher 
couple protection rate. 


(viii) Involvement of voluntary organisations in the 


(ix) 


programme has played a significant, though 
limited, role so far. There is need to pro- 
vide greater support and encouragement to 
such voluntary effort. The existing schemes 
for providing assistance to-voluntary organi- 
sations will, therefore, be strengthened and 
continuous efforts will be made to stream- 
line the mechanism for implementing these 
schemes. More innovative schemes would 
be developed to secure further involvement 
of voluntary organisations. For this pur- 
pose, substantially enhanced allocations have 
been made. There is also need to 
more support and encouragement to volun- 
tary organisations in rural areas. Success 
of these schemes requires close interaction 
between the Government and voluntary or- 
ganisations. Therefore, special cells would 
be created at the Central and State levels 
to coordinate with voluntary organisations. 
An Advisory Committee representing non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) may be 
attached to the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare so that the involvement of 
NGOs could be developed and further pro- 
moted. 

Experience has shown that involvement. of 
women’s groups and youth groups in some 
common social and economic activities is 
quite useful in promoting the family welfare 
programme. Village Health Committees 
and Mahila Mandals would be actively in- 
volved in family planning programmes jn 
all villages. Some initial financial assistance 
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credibility of services. 


could be given to them to implement their 
schemes. This wil] prove to be a very effec- 
tive step in making this a people’s pro- 
gramme. 

11.80 Some State Legislatures have passed unani- 
mous resolutions in support of the family welfare pro- 
gramme. This form of politica] commitment enhances 
the credibility of the programme and boosts the morale 
of those engaged in the family planning field. It is 


desirable that similar resolutions be adopted in the 
remaining State Legislatures, 

11.81 The network of programme services has 
been expanded considerably in different Five Year 


Plans, but it has not yet reached close enough to the 
people. Several studies have shown that these facili- 
ties have not been optimally utilised for various rea- 
sons such as ignorance, inaccessibility and lack of 
There is, therefore, an urgent 
need not only to expand and strengthen the pro- 
gramme infrastructure but also to enlarge its accept- 
ability. The following actions will be taken towards 
this end 

(i) The pripheral infrastructure upto the sub- 
centre level will be completed and made 
effectively operational by training and re- 
training of the workers. 

(it) Priority will be given to the training and 
placement of village health guides, multi- 
purpose workers and training of all types of 
birth attendants. 

(iii) All primary health centres will be made fully 
operational by filling all vacancies and 
through provision of important facilities such 
as accommodation and transport to workers. 
The entire expenditure connected with the 
construction of all building, such: as sub- 
centres and quarters for workers will be an- 
earmarked budgeted item in the Seventh 
Plan as State outlays. 

(iv) As of March, 1984, 554 post-partum centres 


(PPC) have been sanctioned in medical col- 
leges, district hospitals and maternity hos- 
pitals. Another 400 centres have been sanc- 
tioned for sub-divisional hospitals. More 
sub-divisional level post-partum centres wil] 
be established during the Seventh Plan. 
Provision will be made for financing additio- 
nal beds, and supporting facilities for such 
centres which get upgraded. 

(v) The scheme of financial support for sterilisa- 
tion beds reserved for voluntary organisa- 
tions will be extended to municipal corpora- 
tions and local bodies. 

(vi) The scheme of assisting private nursing homes 
for family planning work will continue. 


. 
. 


(vii). The scheme of revamping urban family wel- 
fare infrastructure will be accelerated to 
cover the low income segments of urban 
areas. | 

(viii) Special infrastructural requirements will be 
provided for cities with population of 
10 lakhs and above to enable them to 
achieve the goal of 60 per cent couple pro- 
tection by the year 1990. 

Gx) Each major State will have at Icast one cen- 
tre of excellence for recanalisaion. For 
large States, more than one centre can be 
provided. Persons requiring recanalising 
will be provided with all facilities such as 
travel, boarding. lodging etc., at Govern- 
ment expense. 

(x) It is proposed to replace about iO per cent 
of existing vehicles in the primary health 
centres every year during the Seventh Plan. 

(xi) Since spacing methods will have to receive 
emphasis in the Seventh Plan, the supply 
line of oral contraceptives, [UDs and Nirodh 
has to be kept on stream. This calls for 

| innovative and flexible methods. 

11.82 Incentives do play an important role in the 
promotion of the family welfare programme. During 
the Seventh Plan, the following suggestions can be 
activised :— | 

(i} The present pattern of payment of compensa- 
tion money to States and individual accep- 
tors is considered cost-effective and satis- 
factory and will, therefore, continue. 

(ii) There is also the need to provide some con- 
crete incentives for programme officers. 
These nded not necessarily be monetary in- 
centives. National awards can be given in 
recognition of outstanding and_ nicritorious 
contribution. | i 

(iii) It is recommended that donations to family 
planning and MCH activities be tax-exempt. 


Programme Management 

11.83 The efficiency and capabilities of the exist- 
ing infrastructure can be greatly enhanced through 
certain managerial and administrative interventions 
which may be relatively inexpensive. Some of the 
major deficiencies are non-availability of service per- 
sonnel in rural areas (due to reluctance, shortage of 
manpower or for some other reason), relative inade- 
quacy of monitoring and supervisory mechanisms, 
occurrence of unexpected difficulties and inadequacies 
in the existing procedural systems to cope with suck 
unforeseen circumstances, ete. With a view to re- 
moving such deficiencies, the following measures are 
proposed to be implemented during the Seventh 


Plan 


(7) A sizable percentage of admissions to post- 


graduate courses in Government Medical 
Colleges would be reserved for doctors who 
are borne on the State Health Service and 
have put in at least three years of service 
in rural areas. 


(ii) Facility of rent-free accommodation in rural 


areas would be provided and where such 
facility is not available, house rent allow- 
ance would be given in licu thereof. 


(iii) To meet the shortage of trained para-medi- | 


(v) “Reorientation and 


cals, particularly female multi-purpose 
workers, local women with lower educational 
qualifications may be recruited or training. 
In addition, the sandwich type of course, 
being followed in the State of Maharashtra, 
would be adopted. 


(iv) All medical students would be given training 


in vasectomy, minilap tubectomy, MTP and 
IUD insertions so that they are capable of 
contributing to the programme as soon as 
they graduate. 

continuing education” 
would be a regular part of training activi- 
tives. For this purpose, adequacy and effi- 
ciency of different types of training centres 
like those for female muiti-purpose workers, 
and of health and family welfare training 
centres would be assessed. The Central 
Training Institutes would develop function- 
al linkages with such training centres to 
improve their capabilities. 


(vi) Managament and Information, Education and 


Communication (IEC) skills of various cate- 
gories of personnel would be suitably up- 
graded. For this purpose training needs of 
different personnel would be idenified. Capa- 
bilities of various institutes at the State, re- 
gional and Central levels would be ascer- 
tained and suitably strengthened. At the 
national level there will be a consortium of 
premier management institutions with Na- 
tional Institue of Health and Family Wel- 
fare as a focal point to coordinate, plan 
and undertake training activities. 


(vii) Allocation of founds for IEC activities would 


be regulated in an appropriate manner and 
not be only confined to agencies like the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
and Directorate of Audo-Visual Publicity. 
The strategies and channels would be diver- 
sified for better and more effective educa- 
tional coverage. States would be allowed 
flexibility for adopting innovative appro- 


aches. 

(viii) The “Monitoring, Evaluation and Reserach” 
activities at the Centre and in the States 
will be suitably strengthened. | 

(ix) To strengthen “Inter-Sectoral Coordination”, 
all Ministries and Departments, both at the 
Central and State levels, concerned with 
socio-economic development programmes 
would identify concrete areas of tackling 
population problems and action plans for 
such departments would be Clearly spelled 
out. 

(x) “Demand Generation” activities under the 
programme will be vigorously implemented 
during the Seventh Plan. 


Research and Technology Development 


11.84 Greater emphasis would be placed on “Ope- 
rational Behavioural Reserach” with a view to popu- 
laring the existing family planning methods, increas- 
ing their acceptability and removing or reducing the 
complications or inconveniences associated with vari- 
ous methods of family planning. 

11.85 Research related to new methods of family 
planning which have been found efficatious and safe 
for their introduction into the national programme 
would be completed expeditiously, og., long-acting 
injectables and subdermal implants will be introduced 
progressively in the Seventh Plan. The methods which 
have been found safe and effective elsewhere and 
have been approvedd by the competent authorities ab- 
road may be introduced in the programme on a pilot 
basis as an operation research scheme and then gra- 
dually expanded in the programme. 


Policy Thrust Areas for Material and Child Health 

(MCH) in the Seventh Plan 
11.86 The major thrust of MCH in accordance 
with the National Health Policy in the Seventh Plan 

would be directed as follows 

(i) Recognising the close relationship that exists 
between high birth rate and high infant 
mortality, high priority will be given to the 

MCH programme. 

(ii) Preventive, promotive and educational aspects 
of MCH services will be given the highest 
priority. . 

(iii) A close linkage of health and health-related 
sectors with MCH activities will be develop- 
ed. 

(iv) Health care for mothers and children will be 
strengthened through the primary health 
care approach, which includes _ integrated, 
comprehensive MCH care and suitable stren- 
gthening of referral services. 
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(v) Increased emphasis will be laid on people’s 
participation in MCH activities by support- 
ing voluntary organisations, NGOs, village 
health committees, women’s organisations, 
women’s clubs and traditional birth atten- 
dants. 

11.87 The implementation of the MCH programme 
would be along the following lines : 

(i) MCH services would be provided on the 
basis of ‘high risk’ approach. 

Gi) Health and family planning services would 
be assessed and, depending upon _ the 
needs, adequaie beds would be provided for 
women and children. 

(ii) A sizeable proportion of new teds in the 
Seventh Plan would be for women and 
children. 

(iv) Logistic, technical, consultative and referral 
support for primary health care will be 
provided at the secondary level in com- 
munity medicine, obstetrics, gynaecology, 
paediatrics and managemeni. 


Se (v) In order to bring raore women and children 


within the easy reach of MCH services, the 
primary health 
strengthened. 


infrastructure would be 


x: (vi) Efforts would be made to maximise the 


use of ICDS infrastructure for the enhance- 
ment of MCH programmes. 

(vii) Special IEC campaigns would be organised 
to educate women on the advantages of 
prolonged breast-feeding. 


ite Outline for MCH 


11.88 The health of mothers and, in particular 
maternal mortality, is significantly affected by induced 
abortions performed by unqualified persons under 
unhygienic conditions. The Medical Termination of 
Pregnancy Act (1971), (MTP) is a legislative mea- 
sure for improving maternal health through the stipula- 
‘tion. of conditions under which pregnancies may be 
terminated. By the end of the Seventh Plan period, 
it is anticipated that MTP services would be provi- 
ded at all primary health centres. In urban areas 
it would be available in all maternity homes and 
centres. MTP services would be an integral part of 
maternal and child health services and would be 
closely linked with the MCH programme. Training 
programmes would be conducted for imprcving the 
delivery of services. An intensive education and 
publicity programme making use of all available facili- 
ties wuld be undertaken for improved services utilisa- 
tion. 


Health Care for Women 
11.89 In addition to services provided through the 


general health care system, this programme will aim 
at raising health consciousness among women. A 
comprehensive, field-based information, education 
and communication programme will be 


ing health. 


Care of Pregnant and Nursing Mothers 


11.90 Pregnant and nursing women are a vulner- 
Maternal Mortality 
rate is estimated to be about Abortion handled by 
quacks and anaemia are some of the important causes 
of maternal mortality. Services for the health care of 
mothers during ante-natal intra-natal and post-natal 
period will be strengthened. Efforts will be made to 
against anaemia. 
Services of obstetricians and gynaecologists would be 
provided at community health centres, and at sub- 


able segment of the population. 


cover all mothers by prophylaxis 


district and district levels. 


Care of the New Born 


11.91 About half of infant deaths occur during 


developed. 
Women would be organised around available economic 
activities to enable them to actively participate in the 
entire process of socio-economic development includ- 
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primary: health centres, as well as para-medical per- 
sonnel, in aspects related to delivery of MCH services 
would be strengthened. Training centres for trainers — 
of multi-purpose workers in the delivery of child 
1ealth services will be established. 


Expeniled Programme of Immunisation (EPI) | 

11.95 A significant part of high morbidity and 
mortality among infants and children can be attribu- 
ted to a few common communicable diseases which 
can be prevented by immunisation. Under the expand- 
ed programme of immunisation, vaccination against 
these diseases is provided. The objectives of _ the 
immunisation programme during the Seventh Plan will 
be to reduce the incidence of diptheria, whooping 
cough tetanus, poliomyelitis, childhood tuberculosis and 
typhoid fever, by making vaccination services available 
to all eligible children and women by 1990. Efforts 
would be directed to achieve self-sufficiency in the 
production of vaccines; their quality control and dis- 
tribution will also be ensured. Measles immunisation 
will be included in the EPI. 

11.96 In order to achieve the objective of untver- 
sal immunisation, it will be essential to augment the 


the first month of life and a large number of these 
occur during the first week of life. Some of the causes 
of these deaths ars low birth weight, inadequate 
ante-natal and intra-natal care of the mothers, poor 
care of the newborn soon after birth (resulting in 
deaths due to asphyxia etc.,) and inadequate referral 
facilities from primary to secondary and tertiary levels 
of care. The importance of prevention and promotive 
aspects of newborn care are well recognised. During 
the Seventh Plan, ne natal services will be expanded 
and extended at appropriate levels. 


inputs of trained manpower, ‘cold chain’ equipment, 
transport facilities and other essential supplies and 
equipment. Immunisation services will be provided 
through all health institutions and health care campus 
and teams, and the ‘cold chain’ will be suitably streng- 
thened for vaccine storage. The epidemiological pat- 
tern of diseases will form the basis for programme 
operations. Surveillance of diseases would be suitably 
strengthened to document the impact of services. In- 
formation dissemination and health education will be 
promoted to raise the health consciousness of people 


as well as to provid ~ 
Care of the Young Child provide support to health workers. 


11.92 The infant mortality rate in India is _ still 
very high, and deaths in the pre-school age is respin- 
sible for half the total. mortality. The major causes 
of death are infections (such as respiratory diseases, 


Health Services for School-A ge Children 


11.97 The health care programme for school-age 
children (4—16) will emphasise the detection of cor- 


diarrhoeal disease and others), dehydration and mal- 


nutrition. Most of these are preventable. 


11.93 Reduction in deaths due to diarrhoea, respi- 
ratory infections and malnutrition could be brought 
about by training multi-purpose workers and tradition- 

endant gnition of these pro- 
, administering primary care, as well as in refer- 
Facilities for secondary level 
ated. Support facilities and 
Ty and secondary levels of 


al birth attendants in the reco 
blems 
ral of selected patients. 
care will have to be cre 
supply of drugs at prima 
care will have to be augmented. 
11.94 Additional] paediatricians 
trained to provide the required se 
th Plan period. Facilities 


will have to 
Tvices for the Seven- 
for training doctors from 


be 


rectable disabilities which will prevent major handi- 
caps later. The multiplier effect of education _ of 
children and of child-to-child extension are important 
aspects of the comprehensive child health care pro- 
gramme, Appropriate programmes of health se 


rvices 
Or children both in schools and in the community 
will be organised. / 


11.98 There is need to develop a National Institute 
of Maternal and Child Health to develop and coordi- 
nate various aspects of MCH. 


Indian System of Medicine (ISM) and 
Welfare } 


11.99 There are over 500,000 practitioners of ISM 
in India employed in the public sector as 


Family 


Well as in 


private practice. Practitioners of the ISM are mostly 
functioning in far-flung rural areas. They have a long 
tradition of acceptability among the people. This vast 
resource would be gainfully used in promoting family 
welfare, MCH and the expanded programme of im- 
munisation. They can play a very vital role in exten- 
sion education, supply of contraceptives, etc. 


Community Participation 
11.100 In the success of the Family Welfare and 
MCH programme, the most important single factor is 


2%7 


the active participation and involvement of the people, 

non-Governmental organisations and community or- 
ganisations. The role of Mahila Mandals, Youth 
Clubs and Village Health Committees is of paramount. 
importance. 


Seventh Plan Outlays 

11.101 The outlays for the family welfare program- 
Me are being stepped up to Rs. 3,256 crores. Details 
are given in Annexure 11.4 
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Annexure 11.1 


Seventh Plan Outlays Health Sector 


(Rs. crores) 


Centrally Central 
Si: Programme States/UTs Sponsored Schemes Total 
No. Programmes 
Per ee Beas ewer er 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Minimtim Needs Programmme/Rural Health 1063.35 33.00 1096.35 
2. Control cf Commuticable Diseases 474.67 521550 16.50 1012.67 
3. Hospitals and Dispensaries ; : ; mee ae ee ei 
4. Medical Education and Training : ; : ISOs 
5. ICMR ee je ee Roe ae a 100.00 | 
- ee Systems of Medicine ard Homoeopathy 957.53 3.29 40.00 + 1283.87 
8. Other Programmes } we 41.83 | ‘ 
Totah 2495.55 557.75 339.59 3392.89 


yes 


; 
i 
4 
; 
4 
bj 
} 
ni 


et 
- Ow ON DA fh WN = 


S.No. 


a 
& w WN 


13. 


State 


State 


. Andhra Pradesh 

. Assam . 

. Bihar 

. Gujarat 

. Haryana : 
. Himachal Pradesh 
. Jammu & Kashmir 
. Karnataka 

. Kerala . : 
; Ma¢hya Pradesh . 
. Maharashtra 

. Manipur 

. Meghalaya 

. Nagaland 


Orissa . 


. Punjab 

. Rajasthan 

. Sikkim 

. Tamil Nadu 


. Tripura 


. Uttar Pradesh 
. West Bengal . 


Total : States 


Union Territory 


‘ 


Da nti aAwm Ft wv WV 


Andaman & Nicobar 
islands 


. Arunachal Pradesh 
. Chandigarh . , , 
. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 


. Delhi ; 
. Goa, Daman & Diu 
. Lakshadweep 

. Mizoram 

. Pondicherry 


Total : UTs 


GRAND TOTAL : States and 
’' UTs 
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Seventh Plan Outlays-Health Sector Distribution by States/UTs, 


Annexure 711.2 


(Rs. crores) 


Programmes 
Other than 


1432 .00 


— 


Seventh Plan--- Primary Health 
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Care Indicative Targets 


Annexure— 11.3 


Total Position 
S.No. Item/Programme Unit requirement ‘likely by 
1-4-85 
1. Health Guides Nos. 4,50,000 3,50,000 
2. Sub-centres Nos. 1,37,000 83,000 
3. Primary Health Centres/SHCs Nos. 23,000 11,000 
4. Community Health Centres Nos. 5,417 649 
5. Training of Females MPWs Nos. 1,30,000 80,000 
6. Training of Maite MPWs Nos. 1,30,000 80,000 
7. Employment of Male MPWs Nos. 1,30,000 80,000 
8. Training and Employment Ee Peniiles Health ear nts Nos. 21,500 15,009 
9. Training and Employment of Male Health Assistants Nos. 21,500 15,000 
10. Construction Works Numbers likely Centreshaving Coustructioy. 
by 1989-90 buildings of works projected 
their own in seventh Plan 
by 1-4-85(i) | 
(a) Sub-centres 1,37,000 33,475 23,837 
(b) PHCs/SHCs 23,000 8,578 10,057 
(c) Community Heelth Gears 2,202 547 1,539 


ee a a eee a ee 


iti Target set 


for 1985-90 


1,00,000 _ 


54,000 
17,000 
We 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
6,500 
6,500 


Percentage in 


own buildings 
by end cf 
Seventh Plan 


AO 
80 
90 


Programme 


CHAPTER 12 


HOUSING, URBAN DEVELOPMENT, WATER 
SUPPLY AND SANITATION 


HOUSING 

In fulfilling the basic needs of the population, hous- 
ing ranks next only to food and clothing in importance. 
A certain minimum standard of housing is essential 
for healthy and civilised existence, The development 
of housing, therefore, must enjoy high priority in a 
poor society such as ours where housing amenities are 
far below the minimum standards that have been inter- 
nationally accepted. Housing activity serves to fulfil 
many of the fundamental objectives of the Plan : pro- 
viding shelter, raising the quality of life particularly 
of the poorer sections of the population; creating con- 
ditions which are conducive to the achievement of 
crucial objectives in terms of health, sanitation and 
education; creating substantial additional employment 
and dispersed economic activity; improving urban- 
rural and inter-personal equity through the narrowing 
down of difference in standards of living and last but 
not least, generating additional voluntary savings. 

12.2 The National Buildings Organisation (NBO) 
have estimated that the housing shortage in 1981 was 
around 21 million dwelling units (16 million in rural 
areas and 5 million in urban areas); the shortage at 
the beginning of the Seventh Five Year Plan has been 
placed at 24.7 million units (18.8 million in rural 
areas and 5.9 million in urban areas)*, 

12.3 The above estimates of backlog of housing 
Shortage are only rough. But apart from the exist- 
ing backlog in housing, the increase in. population 
between 1985 and 1990 would generate roughly an 
additional requirement of housing units to_the extent 
of 16.2 million, of which 12.4 million will be in rural 
areas and 3.8 million in urban areas. This means 
that even if the aim is only to prevent an increase in 
the magnitude of backlog in housing shortage, it 
would be necessary to build during the Seventh Plan 
period around 16.2 million dwelling units. This fact 
makes evident the gigantic magnitude of the housing 
problem. This problem carinot be tackled in a mean- 
ingful way, if housing activities are left to follow the 
past pattern of slow and unsystematic growth. There 
is need for radical orientation of all policies relating 
to aad The most important among these are : 


The 
assumed that an eq 
great inudequacy of housing in the country. 


extent of shortage | has “Been “worked out in terms of certain minimum standards: 
uivalent number of families are “entirely shelterless, 
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the provision of finance for house construction — on 
a large scale, development of suitable land sites’ in 
urban areas, provision of house sites in rural areas, 
developing and applying low-cost technology in house 
construction and policies relating to rent control. 
12.4 While all sectors of the economy—the Goy- 
ernment sector, the public enterprise sector, the pri- 
vate corporate sector, the co-operative sector and the 
household sector—would have to participate in 
housing activities in a coordinated manner, the major 
responsibility for house construction would have to 
be left to the private sector, in particular the house- 
hold sector. Building houses according to the difie- 
ring preferences and requirements of different house- 
holds and economy in house coustruction can become 
possible only if the home owner himself participates 
or becomes responsible for house construction. What 
has inhibited large scale house construction by house- 
holds is the inadequate provision of institutional 
finance for the housing sector so far. Two major 
desiderata for a quantum jump in house construction 
in urban and semi-urban areas are the mobilisation 
of resources for the housing sector through the esta- 
blishment of a proper set of institutions and the deve- 


lopment of suitable housing sites on a large scale. The. 


poorer sections of the society, however, would need 
subsidisation and also assistance in house construc- 
tion from the public sector. In this context, the pub- 


lic sector’s role should be three-fold. First, largely. 


promotional, to initiate steps to mobilise resources for 
the housing sector on an adequate scale; second to 
continue the efforts to provide subsidised housing to 
segments of the rural poor and to other economically 
weaker sections (EWS) of the community like slum 
dwellers and dock and plantation workers; and third 
to undertake land acquisition and development — in 
urban areas and providing house sites in rural areas. 
Housing authorities and Housing Boards should con- 
centrate on the last activity instead of going in for 
direct construction of ‘houses. The second activity 
would be performed mainly by the Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation ( HUDCO) for the poorer 
sections of the society. For other sections this would 


therefore it che uld net be 
Nevertheless, the figures fairly reficct the 


be performed through a network of house financing 
institutions with an apex bank for re-finance. 

12.5 Public sector Plan expenditure on housing 
during the Sixth Plan is estimated at Rs. 1,839 crores; 
in addition, public enterprises are estimated to have 
spent around Rs. 275 crores on housing. Thus the 
total expenditure on housing through agencies of the 
public sector amounted to Rs. 2,114 crores durmg the 
Sixth Plan period. The physical achievements have 
been reported in Table 12.1. 

TABEE 12.1 
Physi cal Achievements during the Sir th Plan (1980-85) 


————— 


Si. Number 
No. of houses/ 
tenements 
1. SunSidised InduStrial HcuSing 72260 
2. Low Inecorm Gioup Housing 65132 
3. Middle Inome Group Housing 33111 
4. Village Housing Projects Scheme 159522 
5. Rental Housing 33108 
_ 6. Rural House-sites 5430000 


12.6 The major part of investment in housing 1s 
undertaken by the private sector. 
investment in private housing are not available. Ac- 
cording to the estimates made by the Central Statisti- 
cal Organisation (CSO), gross fixed capital formation 
in residential buildings in the private sector, including 
public sector undertakings, amounted to Rs. 3,054 
crores in 1980-81. Assuming that the share of the 
public sector undertakings in this was of the order 
of Rs. 70—80 crores, gross capital formation in hous- 
ing in the private sector would have been around 
Rs. 2,980 crores in that year. According to CSO 
figures, private sector investment in housing between 
1974-75 and 1979-80 increased by about 62 per cent, 
or at about 12 per cent. per annum. A 10 per cent 
growth rate could be assumed for the Sixth Plan 
period. - 

12.7 On this basis, the private sector investment 
in housing during the Sixth Plan would have amount- 
ed to Rs. 18,000 crores. A growth rate in private 
sector housing in the Seventh Plan period equal to 
that assumed for the Sixth Plan period would imply 
an investment of around Rs. 29,000 crores. In fact, 
if the backlog in housing is to be reduced to any 
significant extent by the end of the Seventh Plan, a 
-much larger investment than Rs, 29,000 crores would 
be called for. This underlines the need for a major 
effort to mobilise resources for housing and for the 
Government to take other steps needed, such as to 
make available developed jand on the required scale 
on the one hand and to make the necessary policy 
changes to remove obstacles in the way of housing 
activity, e.g., modification in the rent control laws, on 
the other. : 


Reliable data on’ 
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12.8 The time has now come for the Government 
to set before itself a clear goal in the field of housing 
and launch a major housing effort : not so much to 
build but to promote housing activity through the 


supply of fiscal and financial infrastructure such that 


every family will be provided with adequate shelter 
within a definite time horizon. As far as possible, 
the public sector should not assume direct house con- 
struction except in the case of the weaker sections of 
the society. This is not to minimise the role of the 
Government. As stated earlier, the Government has 


to play an active role through developing the neces- 


sary delivery system in the form of a housing finance | 
market and taking steps to make developed land avail- 
able at right places and at reasonable prices. | 

12.9 The most crucial need for housing develop- 
ment at the present time is the establishment of a 
proper and diversified institutional structure for hous- 
ing finance and construction. The strengthening of 
the existing institutions like Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Corporation (HUDCO) and the creation of 


new institutions like housing co-operatives and build- 


ing societies would be necessary. The expansion of 
the Housing Development Finance Corporation 
(HDFC) type of activities could also be considered. 
While HUDCO would conceutrate on the provision of 
subsidised finance to the poorer sections of the society, 


the HDFC would continue to cater to the clientele 


coming largely from fairly well-to-do sections of the 
society. The vast majority of house-seeking indivi- 
duals and families would have to be looked after 
through the creation of local level housing finance 
societies. These societies would raise deposits from the . 
public, mainly from the would-be house owners, and 
thus stimulate private saving. In addition, they should 
have access to funds from the capital market through 
the intermediation of different financial institutions. 
For this purpose it would be desirable to set up a 
specialised housing finance institution. In course of 
time steps should also be taken to develop a secondary 
mortgage market in housing. 

12.10 The apex housing finance institution should 
be able to draw funds from the capital market as well 
as from financial institutions. Commercial — banks 
should be permitted to participate on a larger scale 
than hitherto in housing Finance activities. 

12.11 As stated above, the public sector has to 
concentrate on the provision of houses to the poorer 
sections of the society, HUDCO, in conjunction with 
the State Governments, would continue to play an im- 
portant role in the provision of finance to these sec- 
tions for house-building activity. In addition, the 
public sector has to play an important role in the pro- 
vision of housing sites in the rural areas. There is 
urgent need to adopt low-cost housing techniques, 


particularly for mass housing schemes for low  in- 
come groups. Use of alternative building materials 
like lime, mortar, surkhi, secondary species of timber, 
etc. in place of traditional building materials like 
cement, steel, bricks and primary species of timber 
should be widely adopted. 

12.12 Prefabricated technology which has been 
widely adopted in some western countries requires to 
be considered for large scale adoption in our country 
provided the cost factor is favourable for its adoption. 
The relative advantages of factory production of pre- 
fabricated components of Indian Standards Institution 
(ISI) standards (like beams and blocks, roofing mate- 
rials and doors and windows) vis-a-vis traditional 
building methods, may be assessed. If any fiscal 
measures stand in the way of adopting large-scale pre- 
fab. technology because of its being based on factory 
production, ways and means may have to be explored 
to overcome this hanndicap. 

12.13 Direct subsidy to urban housing should be 
avoided as far as possible. Where direct subsidies are 
absolutely unavoidable, they should be small and be 
in the form of infrastructure facilities so as not 1o 
create large differences between the market values and 
the subsidised prices. 

12.14 Against this background, the Seventh Five 
Year Plan (1985—90) has the following objectives : 

(i) Promotion and encouragement of self-help 

housing ; 

(ii) Provision of house sites to the balance of 
rural families identified so far and assistance 
for construction of dwellings for those rural 
families already provided house-sites ; 


(iii) Cost of housing units under the social hous- 
ing schemes should be such that they are 
within the paying capacity of the targeted 
groups, like Economically Weaker Sections 
(EWS), Law Income Group (LIG) and 
Middle Income Group (MIG); 

(iv) Providing stimulus and support for private 
housing especially for the middle and lower 
income groups so as to channel increased 
Savings into housing. This will have to be 
accompanied by steps needed for reducing 
the cost of urban land; 

(v) Securing reduction in construction costs not 
only by adopting low-cost housing techni- 
ques and standards but also modifications 
in building bye-laws, land use control, mi- 
nimum plot requirements, etc.: 

(vi) Harnessing science and technology efforts 
for improving building technology and de- 
velopment of cheap and local building ma- 
terials. 
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The programmes for achieving these objectives are 
as follows : 
Rural Housing 

12.15 The Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) 
and the 20-Point Programme give a high priority to 
the rural house-site-cum-house construction scheme. 
It is estimated that there were 12.2 million landless 
families as of March 1985. As against this, the num- 
ber of families provided house-sites is estimated at 
13.07 million. The ‘‘excess” achievement is due to 
the fact that in some States the scheme was extended 
to smaller municipalities, and in some States the 
beneficiaries included some belonging to the upper 
income strata of the rural community. However, 
State-wise analysis reveals that still 0.72 million land- 
less families among the total estumated landless fami- 
lies of 12.2 million require to be provided with house- 
sites. It is felt that before extending the coverage of 
the scheme to smaller municipalities and to those 
belonging to the upper income brackets of the rural 
community, efforts should be made to provide con- 
struction assistance to those families already provided 
house-sites according to the original criteria of the 
scheme. The Sixth Plan envisaged provision of con- 
struction assistance to 3.6 million families ; in fact 
only 1.9 million families could be assisted. 

12.16 Even though the Sixth Plan envisaged a 
modest level of Governmental assistance under the 
scheme, many State Governments were providing 
substantially higher levels of assistance. [In order to 
make the operation of the scheme more realistic, it 
is proposed to provide assistance to the extent of 
Rs. 500 per family for provision of developed house- 
sites of 90 sq.m. each and assistance of Rs. 2,000 
per family towards construction cost. All labour in- 
puts will have to be provided by the beneficiary. The ; 
Seventh Plan includes a provision of Rs. 577 crores 
for this programme. Of this, Rs. 36 crores would be 
utilised to provide house-sites in respect of those 
States where there are landless families still to be 
provided house-sites and Rs. 541 crores would be 
utilised for the provision of construction assistance to 
2.71 million families. Needless to say that if the 
above targets are to be achieved during the Plan, the 
State Governments will have to adhere to the norms 
and standards envisaged in the Plan. These have 
been considerably liberalised compared to the Sixth 
Plan. 

12.17 On account of the resource constraint. only 
a limited provision is made in this regard in the 
State Plans. Besides this, HUDCO has been provid- 
ing funds for rural housing. This would continue. 
A specified proportion of General Insurance Corpo- 
ration (GIC) funds are also earmarked for rural 
housing. Taken together, the funds for rural housing 


from public institutions (HUDCO and GIC) would 
roughly amount to Rs. 240 crores during the Seventh 
Plan. 


Urban Housing 

12.18 As already stated, Government's role in the 
field of urban housing has per force to be promotion- 
al. The major effort will have to come from the 
private sector. Government’s role will have to be 
restricted to the improvement of slums, direct provi- 
sion of housing to the weaker sections of the society 
and encouragement and support of housing finance 
institutions that promote channeling of private 
resource into housing in a constructive way. 


12.19 As in the Sixth Plan, direct public sector 
investment is proposed for housing the EWS of the 
community. The public sector would provide sites 
and services at cost price to the beneficiaries. In 
addition, the beneficiaries would be provided a loan 
of Rs. 5,000 per unit repayable over a period of 
20-25 years at a concessional rate of interest. In 
view of the scarcity of developed urban land and 
the cost involved, it would be advisable to limit the 
area of developed land provided to 25 to 35 sq.m. 
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per house. As the economic condition of the bene- 
ficaries improves, they will be able to improve the | 


quality of accommodation in due course. 

12.20 The various social housing schemes in the 
Plan were introduced in the fifties. The income 
limits for eligibility, the ceiling cost of construction 
as also the ceiling for Government assistance were 
fixed in the fifties and no revision has been made 
since then. With the substantial rise in costs of cons- 
- truction, real costs have gone up. Thus an EWS 
house which once cost Rs. 7,500 may now cost 


Rs. 12,000 and consequently calls for higher instal- | 


ments. It may then become even more out of reach 
for the EWS category with monthly income upto 
Rs, 350. Therefore, more realistic criteria have to 
be formulated. The Seventh Plan accordingly pro- 
poses the ceilings as indicated in Table 12 2. : 


TABLE 12.2 
Seventh Plan Norms and Ceilings for Various Social Housing 
Schemes 

S). Scheme Income Ceiling Ceiling of 

No. eligibility cost of Govt. 
(Rs.) construc loan 
tion (Rs.) assistance 

| (Rs.) 

ere, 59 3 * RR TE 
Re me aes eee ee ——_ ————- -- a 

|. Economically Weaker 

Sections upto 700 5000 5000 
. Low Income Groups 701 to 1500 30000 23500 


3. Middle Income Groups 501 to 2 500 75000 _ 40000 


of resources for the housing sector would have 


National Housing Bank 

12.21 The success of self-help housing would 
depend to a large extent on the availability of funds 
through institutional sources. As pointed out earlier, 
the biggest weakness of the housing sector is the 
non-availability of long-term finance to individual 
house builders on any significant scale. To fill this 
lacuna, it is proposed to establish a specialised fin- 
ancial institution in the form of a National Housing 
Bank (NHB) on the lines of NABARD. For seed 
capital of NHB, a Plan provision of Rs. 50 crores 
has been made, Given the large needs of the hous- 


‘ing sector, the NHB would have to seek funds from 


the capital market besides exploring the possibility 
of obtaining contfibufions to equity capital from 
some of the financial institutions. But mobilisation 
to 
come in a large measure at the local level from house- 
holds particularly from those seeking to build 
houses. For this purpose, a network of local level 
institutions would be needed in the form of building 
societies or savings and loans associations. Ulti- 
mately, the housing finance structure should be 
based on an expanding ‘number of local institutions 
in towns and cities across the country which should 
draw resources from the households and would be 
re-financed by the NHB which would act as a con- 
duit for institutional finance. 


Housing .and Urban Development 


(HUDCO) 


12.22 The major chunk of public sector invest- 
ment in hdusing in the Central Plan is to be chan- 
nelled through HUDCO. As of March 1985, 
HUDCO had sanctioned 3587 schemes in 669 cities 
and towns covering almost all the States and in- 
volving loan assistance of about Rs 1,662 crores, 
of which it had disbursed about Rs. 992 
crores. These projects will provide about 20 lakh dwel- 
ling units and about 1.73 lakh developed plots and 
a number of shops and commercial buildings. Of 
these, about 88 per cent of the dwelling units and 79 
per cent of plots are for the benefit of the EWS and 
LIG : 

12.23 If a substantial dent is to be made on the 
problem of housing for the poor, it is essential that 
HUDCO’s activity in future should largely be devoted 
to housing for EWS and LIG and not to MIG houses 
or commercial activities. The Plan proposes an in- 
crease in the equity of HUDCO from the present 
Rs. 75 crores to Rs. 135 crores. Including the recove- 
ry of loans, HUDCO would be able to invest about 
Rs. 800 crores during the Seventh Plan. Besides 
HUDCO, another public financial organisation which 
has provided finance for housing is the Life Insurance 
Corporation (LIC), LIC is statutorily required to in- 


Corporation 


vest 25 per cent of the net accretion to its controlled 
funds in socially oriented schemes like housing, elec- 
trification, water suppiy and sewerage and road trans- 
port corporations. Upto March, 1984, LIC had pro- 
vided Rs. 1,593 crores in loans for various housing 
programmes, During 1983-84 it advanced Rs. 146 
crores. The biggest loans so far have been to Apex 
Cooperative Housing Finance Societies (Rs. 720 
crores) and the State Governments (Rs. 516 crores). 

12.24 Keeping in view the objectives and strategy 
discussed above. the Seventh Five Year Plan provides 


for the outlays in the public sector as shown in Table 
a3: 


TABLE 12.3 
Seventh Plan Outlavs on Housing 
= (Rs. crores 
i Scher mies Sixth Seventh 
No. Plan Plan 
outlays outlays 
ee 9 Pe se ae 4 ; 
A. States and Union Territories 
1. Rural house-site-cum-house cons. 
truction Scheme (MNP) 353.50 576.90 
2. Social and Departmental housing 
schemes : : 837.37 1,276.02 
3. Police Housing Scheme . @ 315.42 


a tere ee ee re ee 


1190.87 2178.34 


Total: States and UTs . 


B. Central Sector 


4, Housing & Urban Development Cor- 
poration : : : 50.00 60,00 
5: National Buildings Organisation 2:00 4.00 
6. Hindustan Prefab Ltd. ; 0.05 2 .00 
7. General Pool Office and Residential 
accommodation 142 .00 165.00 
8. Plantation Labour Housing 10.00 2.00 
9. Science and Technology 2.00 3.00 
10. Dock Labour Housing . 0.20 0.21 
11. CPWD Training Institute 0.50 1.66 
12. House Building Advance 93.25 Ss 
13. National Housing Bank . : 50.00 
14. International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless and International coopera- 
tion 2.00 
Total : Central Sector 300.00 289.87 
Grand Total : States and UTs and 
Central Sector 1490.87 2458.31 


cements: 


@Inciuded in2 above, 
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IRBAN DEVELOPMENT 
; 12.25 The Sixth Plan recognised that although the 


share of urban population of India was small, esti- 
mated to be only a little over 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country, the absolute size of about 107 
million people living in urban areas in 197] was 
large by any standards. The urban growth registered 
in 1971-81 has followed the pattern of growth in the 
previous decade. As a percentage of total population, 
the increase has been from 20.22 per cent to 23.73 
per cent. In absoute terms it has meant 
an increase in urban population from 107  mil- 
lion in 1971 to 156* million in 1981 (provisional). 
Certain important aspects of this increase require to 
be noted. While the growth of urban population as a 
whole was 3.86 per cent, Class I cities grew by 4.6 
per cent and Class II cities by 4.2 per cent. The num- 
ber.of towns increased from 2581! in 1971 to 3245 in 
1981. Class I cities having a population of 1 lakh 
and more increased from 145 to 216. The number of 
million plus cities increased from 9 to 12 It is note- 
worthy that the biggest 12 cities account for about 27 
per cent of the total urban population of the country. 
Another significant characteristic that may be noted 
from the 198] Census is the increased contribution 
to the urban population by Class I towns and a margi- 
nal increase in the contribution of Class II towns. 


Whereas in 1971 the share of Class I towns in the 
total urban population was 56.2 per cent, it increased 
to 60.4 per cent in 1981. In the case of Class I 
towns, however, the increase in the share, from 11.24 
per cent in 1971 to 11.65 per cent in 1981, was in- 
significant. There was a decline in the shares of Class 
HII, IV and V towns in the total urban population in 
1981 compared to 1971. As of 1981, Class I and II 
towns together contributed more than 72 per cent of 
the total urban population of which over 60 per cent 
came from Class I towns alone, The relative contribu- 
tion of the remaining Classes of towns was very small. 
The populations of Class V and VI towns which had 
recorded a negative growth rate in 1961-71 have 


shown an increase of 15.44 per cent and 60.80 per 
cent, respectively, in 1971—8]. 


12.26 There has been a large expansion in the 
urban population of super-metros, namely, Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras followed by Bangalore, 
Ahmedabad and Hyderabad. The distribution of the 
urban population among different size classes of towns 
in 1981 along with the inter-censal rates of growth fs 
given in Table 12.4. 

12.27 The absolute magnitude of the growth of ur- 
ban population is so large that a close new look at 
the existing policies concerned with housing 
development is warranted. No doubt agricultural and 
rural development will continue to command priority 
attention in planning. But in spite of our best efforts 


and urban 


* The final figufe is 160 million, 


TABLE 12.4 


Distribution of Urban Population among Different size Classes of Towns 


Sl. Town classification 
No. 
1 2 


- Class I (1 lakh and a Saki 
2. Class If (50000 to 99999) 
3. Class IIf (20000 to 49999) 
4, Class TV (10000 to 19999) 
5. Class V (5000 to 9999) 


6. Class VI (less than 5000) 


Total 


est data available from the 


Notes:—1l. The lat 


Figures in brackets are for 1971. 


Ww 


to emeliorate- the condition of rural masses, there 
would continue to be — large-scale migration from 
rural to urban areas in the coming decades. 
The urban population which in absolute terms is al- 
ready very large (156 million as of 1981) is expected 
tg grow around 3.6 per cent per annum and to reach 
315.4 million by 2000, The urban conglomerations, 
by their very nature, need a minimum of basic services 
for their healthy existence. However, the state of most 
of our urban areas in this respect is far from satisfac- 
tory; in fact in general the picture is extremely bad. 
Apart from the fact that many of the municipal bedics 
are moribund or have been supreseded they are being 
administered badly, have undeveloped and/or 
eroded tax systems and suffer from lack of capital 
funds for development. The services they provide 
have deteriorated over the years and there seems no 
sign of reversal. Over crowded and under-serviced, an 
increasing proportion and area of urban conglomera- 
tions are being turned into slums. 


12.28 In view of the extremely serious situation in 
which the urban bodies find themselves, a vigorous 


multi-pronged attack is needed to reverse the trend and 
to restore conditions of healthy growth. The follow- 


ing may be identified as the major constituents of a 
comprehensive plan for urban development : 


Number of Population Percentage Annual rate 


towns in million of population of growth 
1971-81 

3 4 5 6 
216 94.34 60.4 4.60 
(56.2) (4.32) 
270 18.12 11.6 4,22 
G12) (3.49) 
739 22 sou 14.4 2353 
(16.3) (2.60) 
1048 14.84 9.5 2.10 
(11.2) (1.74) 
742 5,62 3.6 1.45 
(4.6) (—1.09) 
230 0.78 0.5 1.86 
(0.5) (—2.18) 
32.45 156.20 100.00 - 3.86 


G2) 


Registrar General’s Office place urban population at 160 million. The break-up of 
this by size classes of towns is, however, not available. 


(a) the planned and integrated development of 
small and medium towns and cities along 
with slowing down of the growth of big 
metropolises; 

(b) revitalisation of civic bodies; 

(c) thorough-going reforms of municipal tax 
systems and municipal administration in 
general ; 

(d) concentration on the improvement of slums 
and the provision of basic municipal ser- 
vices; and 

(ec) for this purpose to work out schemes of re- 
gular devolution of funds from State Goy- 
ernments and to establish the necessary in- 
stitutional framework for channeling capital 
funds for the improvement of urban in- 
frastructure, 

12.29 A thorough re-examination of the procedures 
currently used in the planning of metropolitan areas 
and the evolution of approaches and methods more 
suited to the new imperatives arising from the in- 
tensification of urban growth all over the country are 
called for, 

12.30 Urbanisation is a phenomenon which is part 
and parcel of economic development in general. Cer- 
tain activities are best performed in, indeed require, 


agglomeration of people. Planning of urban develop- 
ment should essentially be supportive of the economic 
development in the country, state or sub-region, be it 
in agriculture, extractive industry, manufacturing in- 
dustry or in the tertiary sector, The provision of ur- 
ban services such as transport, communication, water, 
sanitation and shelter alone is usually unlikely to sti- 
mulate large-scale urban development. It is important 
to time investments in urban services and shelter to 
coincide with investments in agriculture and industry, 
mining and commerce which provide sources of per- 
manent employment. Therefore, a proper urban deve- 
lopment approach must consist of two constituents. 
The first is the interaction between: physical and in- 
vestment planning and the second is the preparation 
of regional and sub-regional urban development plans 


to make the first possible. Industrial location policy | 


must be made to subserve regional and -urban plan- 
ning. During the Seventh Plan a concerted effort 
should be made to channelise private industrial in- 
vestment in the vicinity of small and medium towns 
so that migration of population is diverted to these 
from going to the metropolises. The same principal 
_Shuld be applied to public sector investment. ; 

12.31 Regional urban systems can be identified ac- 
cording to their economic, climatic, geographical and 
transportation characteristics. Planning for urban deve- 
lopment can be done on the basis of such regions and 
according to the relative need and function of each 
town in its regional context. Thus, within each plan- 
ning zone allocation to towns should be made more 
on the basis of their functions with particular emphasis 
on their respective industrial and employment: poten- 
_ tial than on their sizes. 

12.32 Within towns and cities there js a much 
greater need for community participation and for more 


private initiative and investment in urban develop-_ 


ment than existing at present. The delivery of basic 
public services to everyone is simply not feasible with- 
Out such an approach. Slum improvement, sanitation, 
garbage removal, etc, can be organised and even paid 
for at the community level. Resources for urban deve- 
lopment are very limited and will continue to be so 
in the foreseeable future given the existence of wide- 
spread Tural poverty and lack of basic services in 
rural areas. This would call for better allocation of 
existing funds and mobilisation of additional funds by 


the municipal bodies themselves. A realistic assess- 


ment of needs for basic infrastructure and services is, 
therefore, a pre-requisite 


for efficient and effective 
planning, 


12.33 The plannin 
Should provide for : 


(i) coordination of cit 
with higher (State 
ning and resources 


& for metropolitan deevlopment 


y level investment plans 
and Central) level plan- 
allocation exercises; 
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_ (ii) coordination of city level investment plans 
with resource availability and with physical 
planning; and . 

(iii) the fostering of a close relationship between 
the norms and standards used in physical 
planning with the socio-economic realities 
prevailing within our cities. More explicitly 
the needs of the poor must be taken account 
of more specifically in all physical planning 
exercises. 

12.34 In the small towns and the new centres, the 
strategy should be to purchase [ands in concentric 
circles, at short notice, before land values begin to 
rise, quickly providing the infrastructure facilities 
within a period of 2 to 3 years and then selling the 
land to the public and private sectors, In this way, the 
public authority could make two major gains : (i) the 
profit from site development and (ii) the gains through 
passage of time. The gains could be used for various 
purposes. If the public authority makes non-specula- 


tive purchases continuously, withdraws land for short. 


periods and continuously puts these back into the land 
market, there need not be an inflation of real estate 
prices, In that case, the rise in the costs and rents of 
houses would be limited. 

12.35 While making provision for urban develop- 
ment schemes due attention shouid be paid to the 
needs of the minority concentration areas and their 
development in the context of their socio-cultural 
milieu, 

12.36 As pointed out earlier, municipal bodies are 
not able to play their due part in providine the need- 
ed services to urban dwellers and in developing urban 
infrastructure commensurate with the growth of urban 
population. They are politically, administratively, and 
financially in a weak condition. The restoration of 
health to local bodies is the pre-requisite for the effi- 
cient management of our towns and cities. At the 
first stage the aim should be to provide to all citizens 
the minimum of essential services. All obligatory func- 


‘tions should be reverted to municipal authorities. The 


Strategy for urban development would include a pack- 
age of measures to strengthen the capability of local 
bodies comprising the restroration of popular Govern- 
ment (except in States where abnormal conditions 
exist), structural reforms, improvement in general and 
financial administration and reform of the tax system. 
While the State Governments have to Shoulder the 
major responsibility for putting through these mea- 
sures, the Central Government as well as autonomous 
institutions at the Central level should actively parti- 
cipate in developing programmes of revitalisaticn and 
reform. In particular, the Central Government should 
extend aid to a selected number of institutions for 
Promoting research in the area of urban administration, 
urban finances, and the planning of the development 


be 


of urban infrastructure, and to strengthen their capa- 
bility to provide technical assistance in these areas to 
State lével institutions as well as to the local bodies. 

{2.37 As the problems created by rapid urbanisa- 
tion are stupendous and have wide-ranging social and 
political ramifications, there is national concern for 
checking the deterioration of conditions in our Cities 
and towns. In this context, central participation and 
assistance in this vital area is justified. For this pur- 
pose it is proposed to set up a National Urban In- 
frastructure Development Finance Corporation with 
an initial Plan provision of Rs. 55 crores—-Rs, 35 
crores in the Urban Development Sector and Rs. 20 
crores in the Water Supply and Sanitation Sector. 

12.38 In the Seventh Plan 1985-90 emphasis is 
placed on the following major programmes : 

(a) The Environmental Improvement of Slums 
(EIS) programme has to be continued with 
greater vigour and steps should be taken to 
provide security of tenure to the slum dwel- 
lers so that they may develop a stake in 
maintaining and improving their habitat. 
Of the total urban population, nearly a fifth 
is estimated to constitute the slum popula- 
tion. The Sixth Plan had estimated that in 
1985 the magnitude of 
needing attention would be about 33.1 mil- 
lion. Of this, upto March 1985, about 15.6 
million slum dwellers would have been bene- 
fited, leaving a balance of 17.5 million pco- 
ple yet to be provided relief. Per capita as- 
sistance which was only Rs. 120 in 1972 
has been stepped up from time to time and 
the present rate of Rs. 250 was fixed in 
1984. Since many State Governments con- 
sidered this quantum inadequate, it has been 
decided to step’ up the per capita expendi- 
ture to Rs. 300. The total outlay for EIS in 
State Plans works out to Rs. 269.55 crores 
for the Seventh Plan. On the basis of a per 
capita expenditure of Rs. 300, this order of 
total outlay would benefit about 9 million 
slum dwellers during the Seventh Plan. 

(b) In order to ensure a balanced distribution 
of urban population and to slow down the 
growth of metropolises, a centrally sponsor- 
ed scheme of Integrated Development of 
Small and Medium Towns (IDSMT) was 
introduced during the Sixth Plan to provide 
infrastructure and other facilities in these 
towns. The Sixth Plan made a provision of 
Rs. 96 crores in the Central sector with a 
matching provision in the States’ sector for 
the development of about 200 towns. Dur- 
ing the Plan period, Central releases 
amounted to about Rs. 61 crores in respect 


of 235 towns, It is proposed to continue 
3 PC/85—23 


such population 
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(c) 


this scheme during the Seventh Plan with 
a Central provision of Rs. 88 crores, Dur- 
ing the Sixth Plan the scheme was applica- 
ble to small and medium towns having a 
population of less than one lakh. It is now 
proposed to extend the coverage to towns 
having a population of less than three lakhs. 
In selecting the towns for assistance under 
the scheme an additional criterion based on 
the towns’ antiquity, aesthetic character, 
historic association, etc. requires to be 
adopted. 


The Plan includes a provision of Rs. 930 


crores in the States’ sector for provision of 
infrastructure facilities like roads, pavements, 
minor civic works as well as such amenities 
as bus sheds, market and shopping comp- 
lexes and theatres. This provision also in- 
cludes the States’ contribution against the 
centrally sponsored scheme of IDSMT. A 
provision of Rs. 317.58 crores is included 
for the development projects being under- 
taken in the Calcutta Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Area (CMD'A) as part of the exter- 
nally aided programmes and for the develop- 
ment of State Capital Projects of Gandhi- 
nager, Bhopal and Chandigarh. 


(d) An outlay of Rs. 35 crores has been in- 


cluded in the Plan of the Ministry of Works 
and Housing for the development of the 
National Capital Region (NCR) around 
Delhi. This will be in addition to the pro- 
visions included in the plans of other Cent- 
ral Ministries like Railways, Shipping and 
Transport, etc. The NCR Plan envisages de- 
concentration of economic activity from the 
core of Delhi into regional towns located in 
Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. A 
statutory Planning Board for NCR has 
been constituted under the Chairmanship 
of the Minister for Works and Housing and 
a detailed Plan for Development for NCR 
is under preparation. 


(ec) In India, the use of development banks to 


finance development oriented sectors in the 
national economy has proved to be quite 
successful. It is proposed to set up an Urban 
Infrastructure Development Finance Cor- 
poration to deal with the emerging urban 
problems that the country is and will be 
facing. The Plan provides Rs. 35 crores in 
the Urban Development Sector and Rs. 20 
crores in the Water Supply and Sanitation 
Sector, as initial capital for the Corporation 
which would augment its resources by rais- 
ing funds from institutional sources, The 


proposed Institution would finance the deve- 
lopment of urban infrastructure including 
water supply and sewerage schemes. The 
National Housing Bank also proposed to 
be set up in the Seventh Plan and the Urban 
Infrastructure Finance Corporation would 
together play an important role in promot- 
ing housing and urban development on an 
adequate scale and on a sound basis. 
12.39 In the light of the objectives and strategies 
envisaged for the sector, the outlays proposed for the 
Seventh Plan are given in Table 12.5. 


TABLE 12.5 
Seventh Plan Outlavs on Urban Development 
: (Rs. crores) 


Sl. Programmes 


Sixth Seventh 
No. Plan Plan 
1980—85 1985-99 
. outlays outlays 
“4 2 3 4 
A. States and Union Territories 
1. Environmental’ Improvement of 
Slums : 3 : ; 151.45 2 69.55 
2. Urban Development programmes 
including Integrated Development 
of Small and Medium Towns and 
National Capital Region 422.83 1,069.15 
3. Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Area and State Capital Projects 513.25 294.58 
Total : States and UTs . 867-53 1,633.28 
B. Central Sector Ries 
4. Integrated Development of Small 
and Medium Towns 2 96.00 88.00 
5. National Capital Region 10.00 35.00 
6. Research and Development 1.60 2.01 
7. Development of displaced persons 
colony , ; ‘ : ? 0.05 1.50 
8. Removal of cattles in Calcutta 2.35 1.50 
9. Urban Community Development. 5.00 
10. National Urban Infrastructure Deve- 
lopment Finance Corporation 35.00 
Total : Central Sector 110.00 168.1 01 
Grd Total: Sites, ute< deg 
Central Sector . 997.53. 1,801.29 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION 

12.40 With the increasing awareness of the vital 
Importance of the provision of potable water to all 
citizens In the general move towards social justice, al- 


location to this sector, Particularly to the programme 


for the provision of potable water Supply in rural 
areas, was increased substantially and also rural water 
supply was included in the Minimum Needs Program- 
me in the Fifth Five Year Plan and in the Revised 
20-Point Programme in the Sixth Plan. 

12.41 A massive programme for providing — safe 
drinking water facilities in the rural areas was laun- 
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ched during the Sixth Five Year Plan. The results ac- 
hieved were truly impressive, as 1.92 lakh villages, 
out of a, total number of 2.31 lakh identified prob- 
lem villages, as well as 47,000 other villages were pro- 
vided water supply during the Sixth Plan. The signi- 
ficant step-up in the central assistance for this pur- 
pose during the Seventh Plan (Table 12.7) indicates 
the high priority attached to the provisions of the 
basic amenity of potable water supply to every citizen, 
especially in the rural areas. 


Review of Sixth Plan 

12.42 Despite the resource constraint, the Sixth 
Plan provided for a substantial outlay on water sup- 
ply and sanitation amounting to Rs. 3.922.02 crores 
—Rs. 3,307.80 crores in the State sector and 
Rs. 614.22 crores in the Central sector. Within the 
sector, high priority was accorded to the provision of 
drinking water to what were identified as problem 
villages; for this purpose an outlay of Rs. 2,007.11 
crores was provided—Rs. 1,407.11 crores in the State 
sector (MNP) and Rs. 600 crores in the Central sec- 
tor. The following criteria were used to identify the 
problem villages : 

(a) those which do not have an assured source 
of drinking water within a reasonable dis- 
tance of say, 1.6 km ; 3 

(b) those in which diseases like cholera, guinea- 
worm, etc. are endemic; and 

(c) those where the available water has an ex- 
cess of salinity, iron, fluorides and other 
toxic elements. 

12.43 This programme got further impetus when it 
was brought under the Revised 20-Point Programme 
in 1982-83. In 1983 a new Incentive Bonus Scheme 
was started by the Ministry of Finance in order to 
further accelerate the programme of water supply to 
problem villages. Under this Scheme a provision of: 
Rs. 75 crores was made during 1983-84 and Rs. 50 
crores during 1984-85. 

12.44 At the time of the formulation of the Sixth 
Plan the identification of problem villages had not 
been completed. With the data then available the 
Sixth Plan -had aimed to cover 1.9 lakh villages; when 
the task of identification was completed, this figure 
went upto 2.31 lakhs. A massive programme was 
Jaunched to provide potable water in most of the iden- 
tified problem villages. The results have been impres- 
Sive. Out of the total of 2.31 lakh villages identified 
as problem villages 1.92 lakh of such villages and 
47,000 other than problem villages are estimated to 
have been provided with water supply facilities by 
the end of the Sixth Plan. With this, 54 per cent of 
the population in rural areas has been covered by 
Rural Water Supply Schemes by the end of the Sixth 
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Plan. The achievement was made possible by invest- 12.45 There was an investment of Ks. 3,977.59 
ment on a scale larger than originally envisaged am- crores (Rs. 3,053.68 crores in the State sector and 
ounting to Rs. 2,485.33 crores—Rs. 1,566.68 crores Rs. 923.91 crores in the Central sector), during the 


in the State sector (MNP) and Rs. 918.65 crores in Sixth Plan under the Water Supply and Sanitation 
the Central sector (ARP), including Rs. 116.11 crores Sector. The physical achievements at the end of the 


Pe ae 


under the Incentive Bonus Scheme. Sixth Plan are expected to be as shown in Table 12.6. 
TABLE 12.6 
Physical Achievements under the Sixth Plan 
Sl. Sub-sector Population covered as on Population expected to be 
No. 31-3-1981 covered by 31-3-1985 
mt hae? i 3 oe 
: SS SSS 
SRGmrSapy aN Cos ee 162 .07 million ~ 299.78 million 
(31.0%) 3. 453-9%)) 
2. Urban Water Supply . : : : ; ; E ; 115.48 million 133.91 million 
CT. 822 (81.1%) 
3. Rural Sanitation . : ; : : : ; : : 2.80 million 5.7 million 
. (0:5) | (0.95%) 
4. Urban Sanitation : ; : : : : : 5 40.03 million 57.27 million 
(27.0%) (33.0%) 


Seventh Plan A considerable amount of pilferage and wastage of 


water could be avoided if locat involvement and coope- 


12.46 As pointed out above, although the major ration is enlisted. 


areas of the rural population have been now provided 12.49 The burden on the exchequer could be redu- 
with potable water supply as a result of the massive ced to the extent that the beneficiaries are asked to 
effort during the Sixth Pian period, there are still eS pay. Water supply is a service to be paid for by the 
able number of problem villages. During the Seventh direct beneficiaries. In urban areas in particular 


Plan, in line with the objective of International 
Drinking Water Supply and Sanitation Decade (1981— 
91), the aim would be to provide adequate drinking 
water facilities for the entire population and 
to provide sanitation facilities to 80 per cent of the 
urban population and at least 25 per cent of the 


there is scope for enhancing water rates, there is also 
scope for improving the realisation of water charges. 
The State Governments and local bodies should exp- 
lore the possibility of raising funds for water supply 
schemes through suitable levies (capital charges) on 
the potential beneficiaries. Even in rural areas, while 


rural population. Although the task ahead is of a the poorer sections cannot be expected to pay for 
stupendous magnitude, an earnest endeavour would the water, in many villages through local initiative it is 
be made to fulfil the objectives set out in the 31st possible to collect a small charge which would cover 
UN General Assembly Resolution in regard tc the at least a part of the maintenance expenses. 
provision of water supply for the total population. 12.50 It is also important that the State Govern- 
12.47 In view of the constraint of resources, it ments, who are the implementing agencies for water 
will not be desirable to go in for expensive or sophisti- supply and sanitation programmes, should pay atten- 
cated water supply and sanitation services. Simple tion to the organisational and administrative structured 
and low-cost methods should be preferred. Also, at various levels, in order to utilise the Plan funds 
it must be noted that it will not be possible to intro- more efficiently and productively. The organisational 
duce a uniform mode of water supply everywhere pattern for execution of water supply and sanitation 
in vast country like India. The wide variety of schemes varies not only between different States but 
climatic conditions and of the sources of surface ‘also within the State itself in the case of many States. 
and underground water require and should permit Though many States have now set Up Water Supply 
the adoption of different types of solutions which are and Sewerage Boards, in some States different agen- 
economical and in keeping with local needs and condi- cies like PHED, panchayati raj, community develop- 
tions. ment department, rural engineering department|RIDP| 
12.48 Experience has shown that in a programme PWD and CPWD are responsible for the execution of 
of this kind and magnitude reaching out to all the water supply and sanitation schemes. It is necessary 
regions and remote corners of the country, community to have uniform approach in this regard and as far as 
involvement is essential in all stages—formulation, possible, the same administrative department should 


execution and maintenance of water supply schemes. supervise the various aspects of design, execution and 


maintenance. The monitoring and evaluation systems 
need to be made more efficient and effective at the 
Central, State and District levels. 

12.51 Keeping in view the overall constraint — on 
resources as well as the other competing demands, the 
Seventh Plan provides for an outlay of Rs, 6,522.47 
crores—Rs. 5,285.64 crores under State/UT sector 
and Rs. 1,236.83 crores under the Centra] sector— 
for the water supply and sanitation programme. This 


TABLE 12.7 
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Seventh Plan Outlay-——Water Supply and Sanitation 


works out to 3.62 per cent of the total Plan outlay 
of the Seventh Plan. This includes loan 
from the LIC, as well as the external agencies like 
World Bank, IDA|Bilateral Agencies. The emphasis 
is considerably greater in respect of rural water sup- 
ply and an increased outlay of Rs. 3,454.47 crores 
has been envisaged for this programme in the Seventh 
Plan. The details of the outlay under this sector are 
given in Table 12.7. 


assistance 


(Rs. crores) 


Sixth Plan 1980-85 Seventh Plan 


“te eae Scheme 
No. 
Outlay 
1 Se ever i : 3 
1. States/UTs Plan 
(i) Rural Water Supply and Sanitation 1554.24 
of which MNP (1407.11) 
(ii) Urban Water Supply and Sanitation . 1753.56 
Total : States/UTs Plan 3307.80 
2. Central Plan 
(i) Centrally Sponsored Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme (ARP) 600.00 
(ii) Incentive Bonus Scheme 125.00 
(iii) Other Programmes . 14.22* 
Total : Central Plan 614.22 
GRAND TOTAL 3922 .02 


Notes :—Outlays of Rs. 75 crores and Rs. 50 crores were provided during 1983-84 


finalisation under Incentive Bonus Scheme. 


* Includes an outlay of Rs. 12 crores for prevention and control of w 


Science and Technology sector. 


J: 1985-90 
Anticipated Outlay 
expenditure 

ae 5 
1634.68 2350.00 
(1566.68) (2253.25) 
1419.00 2935.64 
3053.68 5285.64 
802 .54 1201 .22 


116.11 


923.91 


3977.59 


_—- 


3.2 6** 35.61 


1236.83 


6522 .47 


ater and air pollution which has now been transferred to 


** Includes expenditure of Rs. 3.04 crores for prevention and control of water and air Pollution during 1980-81 and 1981-82. 


Rural Water Supply and Sanitation 

12.52 As in the Sixth Plan, the rural water supply 
continues to be a part of the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme as well as the revised 20-Point Programme 
during the Seventh Plan. However, in order to achieve 
the maximum coverage of rural population during 
the Seventh Plan, the Scope of rural water supply 
under MNP needs to be extended to all villages, 
whereas it was restricted to identified problem villages 
until the end of the Sixth Plan. It may be noticed 
that, during the Sixth Plan period, there has been a 
quantum jump in investment in this Sector, especially 
with regard to the provision of rural water supply. 
The priority given to this programme is clearly seen 
from the fact that the Central Government has given 
a big helping hand to the State Governments in pro- 
viding the problem villages with water supply by pro- 


Tural water supply pro 
are as follows :— 

(i) Whether a re-definition of t 

lages or problem areas is 

Seventh P] 

new definition ? 

(ii) What should be the per 

water supply for rural areas ? 

(ii) Difficulties which are peculiar 


gressively increasing the central assistance under the 
Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
The amount under ARP and inc 
to the States for the implementation of 
Supply programme in the Sixt 
Rs. 918.65 crores and during t 
likely to be about 1.5 times that amount. 

12.53 Some of the policy issues with regard to the 
gramme in the Seventh Plan 


Programme (ARP). 
entive schemes given 


rural water 


h Plan amounted to 
he Seventh Plan, it is 


he problem vil- 
required for the 
an and if so, what should be the 


capita norm for 


to certain 


areas such as Rajasthan, Haryana and hilly 
areas and methods of tackling such difficul- 
ties. 

(iv) Delegation of powers for giving technical ap- 
proval to State Chief Engineers—extent of 
delegation. 

(v) Making available adequate funds for the 
maintenance of completed schemes and as- 
sets created. 

12.54 In view of the resources constraint, the cover- 
age of villages with water supply schemes during the 
Seventh Plan will have to follow a certain order of 
priority, The spill over of identified problem villages 
(39,000) based on the existing criteria will in any 
case have to be covered before other villages can be 
taken up. The next priority will have to be given to 
those villages which have been identified as problem 
villages subsequent to 1st April, 1980 based on the 
basis of the existing criteria. Once this task is com- 
pleted and every village is provided with at least one 
source of water supply, water supply facilities will 
have to be further expanded in order to provide for 
adequate water supply to the villagers, This will natu- 
rally result in the liberalisation of the present norms 
and level of satisfaction in the rural areas so far as 
water supply is concerned, 

12.55 Attempts would be made to cover all those 
villages which do not have an assured source of water 
supply within a distance of 0.5 km (as against the 
present norm of 1.6 km) and also to enhance per 
capita norm for water supply from AO litres per capita 
per day (Ipcd) to 70 Iped during the Seventh Plan, 
_as recommended by the Estimates Committee. | 

12.56 It is also essential to ensure that the poor 
sections of the society like Scheduled Castes, Sche- 
duled Tribes and landless agricultural labourers have 
equal access to this facility, In this context, the loca- 
tion of the source/water collection points is important. 
This calls for greater attention to the matter of selec- 
tion of location of the sources/water collection points. 


Where necessary, additional sources/water collection. 


points for enabling the poor to obtain access to safe 
drinking water should be separately provided if access 
to the community sources provided under the general 
scheme for drinking water supply to villages is diffi- 
cult for them. 

12.57 A new policy is also being evolved in the 
Seventh Plan to tackle special problems of water sup- 
ply which are peculiar to certain States (Rajasthan, 
Haryana and Madhya Pradesh) and to hilly areas. 
The problems of such States and areas will receive 
special attention in the Seventh Plan. Administrative 
bottlenecks in the execution of schemes will be re- 
moved by delegation of power to the State chief engi- 


neers. 
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12.58 While impressive results have been achieved 
in providing water supply facilities in the rural areas 
in the Sixth Plan, the maintenance of these facilities, 
mostly the handpumps, has been badly neglected, 
partly because of lack of adequate funds for mainte- 
nance and partly because of the lack of suitable ma- 
chinery for their maintenance. It has been realised 
that the assets created for provision of water supply 
in the rural areas at huge cost cannot be allowed to 
go waste or even become partially defunct, For the 
first time, therefore, a maximum of 10 per cent of the 
Plan funds under MNP is being earmarked for the 
maintenance of the water supply systems in rural 
areas. The State Governments are also being advised 
to create a suitable machinery for the regular main- 
tenance of the water supply schemes in rural areas 
by actively encouraging community participation in 
this vital programme. 

Sanitation 

12.59 Lack of a good sanitation system is one of 
the factors affecting the quality of life of the rural 
population, Because of resource constraint, consider- 
able backlog in the provision of sanitation facilities in 
rural areas has arisen. Less than 1 per cent of the 
rural population, as indicated in Table 12.6 is reported 
to have been covered by sanitation system at the end 
of the Sixth Plan. This programme is yet to gather 
momentum. It is possible to start and implement the 
programme only with people’s participation, Much 
more can be done in this area through self-help 
schemes organised by the village community and large- 
scale mobilisation of voluntary effort at the village 
level through attempts of the State Governments and 
local bodies. Simple low-cost design of pour flush lat- 
rines have already been developed in many areas 
through UNDP assistance. It is estimated that each 
individual sanitary toilet would cost about Rs. 109 
per head. Extensive efforts would, however, need to 
be made on a large-scale to assist the village organisa- 
tions in the adoption and use of these designs with 
such local modifications as may be necessary. 


Urban Water Supply and Sanitation 

12.60 The Sixth Plan document had noted that 
“while the pressing need of providing adequate water 
supply and sewerage facilities in the larger cities, es- 
pecially in the high density areas populated by the 
low income groups and economically weaker sections, 
must continue to receive priority, greater attention 
needs to be given in the Sixth Five Year Plan to the 
needs of.smaller and medium size towns which have 
been neglected in the past” (p. 400). Unfortunately, 
during the Sixth Plan also, the water supply needs 
of the smalfer and medium towns continued to suffer 
because of the constraint of resources and the em- 


phasis on provision of water in the rural areas. 
Although the constraint of resources still continues, it 
is felt that the needs of the smaller and medium size 
towns with regard to water supply and sanitation faci- 
lities can no longer be ignored. Therefore, augmenta- 
tion and improvement of water supply facilities in the 
urban areas, especially in medium and smaller towns, 
will also have to be attempted during the Seventh 
Plan to the extent possible. 

12.61 According to the available info~mation, about 
115.48 million people in urban areas (77.8 per cent 
of urban population) had been provided with water 
supply facilities at the end of March, 1981. It is ex- 
pected that the coverage would have been 133.91 
million (81.1 per cent of urban population) by the 
end of the Sixth Plan. Although the average coverage 
in the country is above 81 per cent, it is below 50 
per cent in certain States, The above figures also do 
not reflect properly either the inadequacy of the water 
supplied or the deprivation of the urban poor. The 
urban poor, due to their low paying capacity and also 
due to the peculiar conditions governing their settle- 
ment patterns, are generally deprived of adequate 
water and sanitation facilities. Water and sanitation, 
therefore, has been accorded a high priority in the 
programme of Environmental Improvement of Slums. 
The high rate of incidence of death and disease in 
urban poor settlements can be attributed largely to the 
poor quality of water and sanitation facilities. — 

12.62 As regards sanitation, reports indicate that 
by the end of Sixth Plan only 57.27 million (33 per 
cent of the urban population) people could be pro- 
vided with sanitation facilities. In view of the huge 
backlog and the severe overall resource constraint as 
well as the poor financial condition of the local bodies, 
it is necessary for the smaller towns other than Class-I 
Cities to adopt cheaper methods of sanitation. Several 
feasibility studies have been carried out in the area 
of low-cost sanitation technology in urban areas with 
the UNDP assistance. These techniques should prove 
useful in achieving the maximum coverage possible. 
Central assistance is provided to the low-cost sanita- 
tion schemes under the Centrally sponsored scheme of 
Integrated Development of Small and Medium Towns. 
Following the recommendation of the conference of 
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State Ministers held in New Delhi in January 1983, 
that additional resources for the programme be mobi- 
lised, HUDCO has agreed to finance 50 per cent of 


-the cost of the luw-cost latrines projects. 


Central Sector } ioe 
12.63 Water supply and sewerage are the principal 
infrastructure facilities having a direct bearing on the 


quality of life of the urban people. The provision of 


‘these facilities in urban areas is highly capital-inten- 


sive and has a fairly long gestation period, At pre- 
sent, the capital expenditure of local bodies is met 
mainly from Plan funds. However, Plan funds are 
limited in magnitude. Hence even dynamic local 
bodies which have the capacity to undertake new 
projects are seriously constrained in their efforts to 
improve services. To overcome this situation, as al- 
ready indicated, it 1s proposed to set up a National 
Urban Infrastructure Development Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

12.64 In order to give a boost to the low-cost sani- 
tation schemes in the rural areas, a specific provision 
of Rs. 4 crores has been made. 

12.65 For monitoring and development of manage- 
ment information system, a provision of Rs. 1 crore 
has been included for strengthening and expanding 
the existing monitoring cells. In view of the large 
magnitude of work to be done in the areas of water 
supply and sanitation to fulfil the Plan objectives, a 
considerable amount of research is called for. The 
fields which need to be explored in particular are test- 
ing of improved simple and effective treatment methods 
including desalination, re-use of back-wash water and 
more effective methods of low-cost sanitation in rocky 
and other difficult hydrogeological formations. The 
Plan, therefore, makes a provision of Rs. 6 crores for 
this purpose. 

12.66 A new scheme to involve the voluntary agen- 
cies to implement Plan programme thereby enlisting 
cdmmunity participation in the execution and mainte- 
nance of water supply schemes in the rural areas is 
being introduced in the Seventh Plan, for which a pro- 
vision of Rs. 2.5 crores has been made. 

12.67 The Table 12.8 gives the scheme-wise Central 
Sector outlays for the Seventh Plan. 


al 
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TABLE 12.8 
Seventh Plan Outlay on Water Supply and Sanitation Central Sector 


en | “9 eee 


(Rs. crores) 


AEG, soos. ses, Sohenis “Sixth Plan ~~ Seventh 
No. ————_—__—_— ss Plan 
Outlay Anticipated outlay 
expenditure 
een Se nnn mgt i Ee Se 
1 2 Blt s presente setae SSNS eS 3 4 5 
14> Gentrally Sponsored Accelerated Rural Water Supply Scheme : 
(a) Grants to States/UTS ‘ : : P : : 600.00 802 .54 1198.72 
(b) Grants to Voluntary Agencies. ; : ; ~ 2 > 3 : 2.50 
2. WHO/UNICEF Assisted Programme for Ground Water Development and Handling 
Charges ‘ : : ‘ : : : ; ; : : : : 1.038) 1.30 
3. Project Management Cell. ‘ ; 0.14 | 0.11 
4. Public Health Engineering ‘ : ; ; : , : : P ; 1.00 | 4.00 
5. Prevention & Control of Water and Air Pollution ; : : ; 2 : 12 .00 . 
6. Feasibility studies on rural demonstration latrines : : : ; : : * 0.20 
7, Research and Development 3 3 . ; 5 : ; ; ; : a OA t pet 5.00 
8. Monitoring and Management Information . : ; ; ; ; ; : el 1.00 
-9. Capital contribution to National Urban Infrastructure Development Finance Cor- | 
poration oy : ; ‘ : : : : : : =] 20.00 
10. Rural Low Cost Sanitation oa 4.00 
11. Incentive Bonus Scheme oe 146:11 
923.91 1236.83 


TOTAL 614.22 


«The provision for this scheme was made during the Sixth Plan in 1984-85. 
** Includes expenditure of Rs. 3.04 crores for Prevention and Control of Water and Air Pollution du 


SSS SS SSS 


ring 1980-81 and 1931-82. 
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CHAPTER 13 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND NUTRITION 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

13.1 Programmes of social welfare as envisaged in 
the Plans are designed essentially to supplement the 
larger effort at human resource development, The 
objective is to improve the quality of life and to cater 
to the special needs of vulnerable sections like children, 
women and the handicapped through organised and 
sustained development activities. 


Review 

13.2 During the past three decades of planned deve- 
lopment, social welfare as a Plan component has 
acquired great significance, as evidenced by its widen- 
ing interface with Government and increasing parti- 
cipation by voluntary agencies. Upto the close of the 


Fourth Plan, most of the programmes were curative. 


or ameliorative in nature. From the Fifth Plan on- 
wards, emphasis has been on the promotion of preven- 
tive and developmental services. The Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS) scheme was one of 
the major programmes taken up in 1975-76 in the 
Central sector on an experimental basis. It was started 
in thirty three rural|tribal blocks and some urban 
slums, for providing children from poor families with 
the basic services of health, supplementary nutrition 
and non-formal pre-school education for a better start 
in life. On the basis of the positive results of these 
experimental projects, the pace of expansion of this 
programme was accelerated in the Sixth Plan. The 
programme has been evaluated through various stu- 
dies, which revealed that some of the deficiencies 
noticed in the early stages had been looked into. The 
coverage of children below 3 years of age, which was 
found to be low, had svarted improving and there was 
an increase in the levels of preventive health care and 
also greater utilisation of health services. An outstand- 
ing achievement in the implementation of the ICDS 
Scheme has been the increase in the convergence of 
various mutually supportive services. 

13.3 Grants continued to be given to voluntary 
Organisations for providing creches for children of 
working|ailing mothers in the unorganised sector. As 
per the recommendation of an expert group, consti- 
tuted in 1981, the scheme “services for children in 
need of care and protection” was modified and the 
quantum of assistance to voluntary organisations en- 
hanced. Training programmes for various function- 


aries connected with the implementation of the scheme 


were developed and laurched in several States!Union 
Territories, 

13.4 Programmes for promoting women’s welfare 
received further fillip. These included socio-economic 
programmes, which gave employment opportunities 
to needy women and disabled persons, to supplement 
their family incomes or to bring about their economic 
rehabilitation; condensed courses|vocational training 
courses which prepared women for certain recognised 
examinations thus enabling them to qualify for speci- 
fic jobs and acquire varivus skilis; and hostels for 
women, which helped in providing women from far- 
flung areas with staying and day-care facilities for 
their children. However, not all such programmes 
have progressed satisfactorily. The perforniance of 
the scheme “Functional Literacy for Adult Women” 
(FLAW) which was being implemented in 551 ICDS 
project areas was evaluated through independent orga- 
nisations. The average attendance of women in FLAW 
classes was not found to be satisfactory reportedly 
sixteen against the envisaged thirty. The scheme on 
“welfare of destitute women” also did not make much 
headway. 

13.5 Greater attention was paid to the effective 
implementation of various education, training and re- 
habilitation programmes for physically handicapped 
persons. The rates of scholarships to the handicapped 
were revised upward with effect fronr 1982-83. A 
new scheme of “Assistance to disabled persons for pur- 
chase|fitting of aids and appliances” was introduced in 
1981 on the occasion of the International Year of the 
Disabled for the economically weak disabled persons. 
In addition to the special employment exchanges for 


the handicapped, special cells were set up in the 


normal employment exchanges to facilitate proper 
placement of the handicapped. | 

13.6 The Central Social Welfare Board continued 
to function as the focal and apex agency in the volun- 
tary sector. It made notable progress in its on-going 
programmes and initiated new activities during the 
Plan period. From its traditional role of a funding 
agency, the Board assumed the role of a catalyst of 
social change, In this process it assisted about 12,000 
voluntary organisations all over the country in the field 
of welfare of children, women and the handicapped. 
It made efforts to extend its programmes to the un- 
covered areas to the extent possible, by encouraging 
new voluntary organisations. The Board brought out 


a directory of the social welfare organisations aided 
by it. The Voluntary Action Bureau, sct up in 1982 
to meet the challenge of crimes and atrocities against 
women and children, and to create an awakening 
among the masses towards their social responsibility, 
made good progress. Similar bureaux were set up in 
all the States|UTs except in Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Goa, Daman and Diu. 

13.7 The Ministry of Social and Women’s Welfare 
continued to give grants to universities!research insti- 
tutions|professional bodies for (i) undertaking research 
studies and (ii) oragnising workshops|seminars which 
could help in identifying prcblem areas and research 
needs, discuss social problems and disseminate research 
findings. The National Institute of Social Defence 
(NISD) and the National Institute of Public Coopera- 
tion and Child Development (NIPCCD) continued 
to undertake research studies and organise training 
courses|seminars|worksohps. 

13.8 An Information and Mass Education Cell was 
established with the aim of creating awareness of 
various social welfare schemes, to mrobilise public 
opinion against social evils like atrocities against 
women, drinking, child marriage, etc., and to promote 
positive social attitudes. A plan of action was worked 
out and production of films and other software mate- 
rial was taken up. 

13.9 During the Sixth Plan, several Central pro- 
grammes had a number of achievements to their cre- 
dit. These included the sanctioning of additional 869 
ICDS projects bringing the total number of projects to 
1019; institutional and non-institutional services to 
32,000 children in need of care and protection; 4785 
condensed and vocational training courses benefiting 
1,11,000 women; 3589 socio-economic units covering 
47,011 women and disabled persons; continuation of 
the national institutes for the handicapped, and assist- 
ance to 58 voluntary organisations for assisting about 
25,000 disabled persons to acquire aids and appliances, 
besides providing various training and research pro- 
grammes, In addition, 7000 creche units covering 
1,75,000 children and 344 working women’s hostels 
with a total capacity of 22,150 inmates were func- 
tioning by the end of 1984-85. In addition to training 
functionaries for the ICDS scheme, the NIPCCD 
organised 364 workshops and seminars, brought out 
175 publications and 60 other documents, and con- 
ducted 40 research studies. 

13.10 Social Welfare programmes received further 
momentum in the State sector as well. Taking advan- 
tage of the Central ICDS model, some State Govern- 
ments initiated similar projects, By March, 1985, 117 
projects had been sanctioned. The other programmes 
under implementation were creches, balwadis, train- 
ing-cum-production centres for women, institutional 
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and non-institutional services for socially and physi- 
cally handicapped etc. Children’s Acts were enacted 
in all the States except Nagaland. However, their 
enforcement is yet to be extended to about one-third 
of the districts in the country, and services under this 
legislation were not uniformly available in the covered 
districts. 


13.11 In spite of an outlay of. Rs. 272 crore on 
Social Welfare in the Sixth Plan, there exist wide gaps 
in coverage and quality. Certain drawbacks have also 
been observed in the functioning of various schemes. 
The reach of services in ICDS was affected due to the 
considerable backlog in training and posting of per- 
sonnel at various levels, particularly at the anganwadi 
and supervisory levels. Sustained efforts were made to 
improve the quality of services being provided in the 
projects, including health cover and immunisation, 
training of the anganwadi workers, and technical super- 
vision. Coordination between health and _ welfare 
departments continued to improve. Referral services 
were, however, available only in very few projects. 
Community participation needed improvement. The 
quality of training at even a single level of Social 
Service was not uniform. 

13.12 By and large, the concentration of institu- 
tional services for children, women and the aged had 
been in the urban areas, and there were regional im- 
balances. Institutional services lacked the minimum 
standard of services, including adequate trained man- 
power and supervision. Though the grant-in-aid pro- 
gramme had been in existence for a long time, volun- 
tary effort in the North Eastern Region and backward 
States has yet to develop fully. There was an increas- 
ing tendency among voluntary organisations to depend 
wholly on aid from Government. A proper field coun- 
Selling system was lacking. 

13.13 Monitoring of physical performance is essen- 
tial for gearing up the programmes to attain the envi- 
saged objectives. Whereas the ICDS programme was 
systematically monitored such inbuilt arrangements to 
facilitate corrective action for other programmes were 
lacking. 

13.14 In a few States, the Social Welfare program- 
mes continued to be weak, and Jacking in perspective. . 
These need to be reoriented, keeping in view the emerg- 
ing social problems and changed sccio-cultural milieu 
of the region. In some States, the Social Welfare pro- 
grammes continue to be administered by more than 
one department, The administrative machinery at the 
State level continues to be traditional and, in many 
States, it is not equipped to formulate proper schemes. 
Induction of professional competence and establish- 
ment of linkages with grassroot level workers were not 
given adequate attention. State-level organisations need 
to be reoriented with an interdisciplinary mix of per- 


sonnel, taking into consideration programme specifi- 
cations and objectives, This would make project for- 
mulation and implementation more effective, and res- 
ponsive to local needs. Feedback from States|UTs, 
particularly on achievement in terms of physical 
targets under various programmes, continued to be 
inadequate, resulting in ineffective review. 

The strategy for the Seventh Plan 

13.15 Social Welfare services in their various facets 
are preventive, promotive, developmental and reha- 
bilitative in nature. They are designed to enable the 
targeted sections of society to realise their full potential 
for growth. The programmes of the Social Welfare 
sector are only supplementary in nature, designed as 
they are to meet’ certain needs of the most deprived 
and vulnerable members of society. 

13.16 The welfare of children, women and the 
disabled is linked with the development of the family, 
the basic social unit. Family welfare can best be pro- 
moted by providing to its members greater opportu- 
nities for employment to augment their incomes subs- 
tantially; for the most part, these opportunities would 
be in rural development, agriculture, animal husbandry 
and other such sectors. 

13.17 Preventive and developmental services of a 
domiciliary nature would be accorded priority over 
institutional care, as the latter tends to be expensive, 


and lacks a familial atmosphere which is necessary for 


healthy growth. Institutional services would be deve- 
loped wherever necessary and machinery would be 
geared up to enforce minimum standards of services 
in the institutions, The existing facilities for institu- 
tional care and training of inmates would be reviewed 
and modified wherever necessary in order to make the 
programmes more effective. As massive efforts cannot 
be undertaken in all the fields of social welfare due 
to financial and organisational constraints, a selective 
approach has to be adopted for undertaking various 
programmes with a view to maximising the benefits 
to a larger number and minimising administrative 
costs. Spreading resources thin over a large number of 
schemes would be avoided, in order to make an impact 
on the intended target groups, 

13.18 Child welfare would be given the highest 
priority, The basic minimum child care services would 
be extended to the most vulnerable group, ic. O—6 
years of age, specially the age-group 0—3 years, in 
order to reduce the high incidence of child mortality, 
morbidity and malnutrition in the country. More 
emphasis would be laid on enhancing the capabilities 
of the mother to look after the health and nutritional 
needs of the children. Effective coordination would 
be sought in the provision of health inputs, nutrition 
education, water supply and other relevant services 
in order to maximise the returns from investments. 


Schemes for the welfare of women and also. the 
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handicapped will be given greater attention. 

13.19 The emerging nuclear family is exposed to 
severe economic and social strains, as the traditional 
mechanism of social security and adjustment in time 
of crisis and conflict has almost been eroded. Hence, 
stress would be on further strengthenjng the suppor- 
tive services to the family. 

13.20 In programmes for women, greater stress 
would be laid on the generation of both skilled and 
unskilled employment and promotion of opprtunities 
for higher level skills through proper education and 
vocational training. Areas for the introduction oi 
new technologies for reducing drudgery of household 
work would be explored; studies would be taken up 
in this area. The laounae in legislation which hinder 
the availing of benefits and which also discriminate 
against we:.ien as compared to men would be review- 
ed in order to make the laws more equitable and 
practical. 

13.21 Education and training play a vital role in 
the socio-economic rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. They would be encouraged to pursue 


education and vocational training thorugh — scholar- 
ships and other promotional aids in order to 
draw them closer to the normal stream of 


life. Prevention of disabilities through early detection 
and treatment of the physically handicapped would 
be given relatively high priority compared to purely 
curative services. Training institutions will be streng- 
thened and expanded in order to make them _per- 
form the roles expected of them at the national level. 
Special attention would be given to the development 
of multi-disciplinary services, both in identification 
and treatment of the handicapped. Facilities for fitt- 
ing of aids and appliances, particularly in the remote 
and backward areas, would be expanded in order to 
enable the beneficiaries to participate in economic 
and cultural activities to the fullest possible extent. 

13.22 The Central Social Welfare Board and its 
counterparts in the States would be required to 
shoulder more responsibility in promoting,  streng- 
thening and stimulating voluntary effort in different 
sub-sectors of social welfare and specifically in the 
areas of children’s and women’s welfare, The exist- 
ing arrangements for coordination between the State 
Boards and State Departments of Social. Welfare 
would be reviewed in order to avoid any duplication 
of effort. Voluntary agencies will be aided to take 
up activities in the backward, tribal and rural areas, 
rather than concentrating their efforts in the urban 
and metropolitian centres. Besides the programme 
Support, grants-in-aid would be given for strengthen- 
ing their administrative capabilities and expanding 
their programme coverage particularly in respect of 
children, women and the handicapped. The existing 
procedure for the release of grants would be reviewed 


with a view to make the grant-in-aid programme 
more simple and responsive to the needs of the volun- 
tary agencies. 

13.23 Durine the previous Plans, welfare serivces 
have expanded considerably, particularly in the 
areas of child and women’s welfare. Besides, a 
variety of programmes for the economically weaker 
sections have been introduced by differcat Ministries 
at the Centre and also by the State Governments. The 
administrative machinery for project identificaion, 
formulation and implementation, particularly at the 
State level, would need to be strengthened, taking into 
account the programme content and coverage. Pro- 
fessionally trained technical manpower would have to 
be inducted at decision-making and supervisory levels. 
Functionaries engaged at different levels in the on- 
going schemes would have to be suitably trained to 
make them acquire the basic skills required for pro- 
gramme management. 

+: °*4 Social welfare programmes by their very 
na .ce will not succeed unfess the local communities 
and beneficiaries participate fully and extend their 
cooperation in all stages of implementation. They 
would have to be involved in identification of local 
needs and prospective beneficiaries, delivery of 
services and programme supervision. Welfare Advi- 
sory Committees at different levels with representa- 
tives from local bodies and other community agencies 
would have to be constituted to deliver benefits to 
the intended target groups. 


Seventh Plan Programmes 

13.25 Child welfare: The major programme of 
ICDS seeks to lay a solid foundation for the develop- 
ment of the nation’s human resource by providing 
an integrated package of early childhood services. 
These consist of (i) supplementary nutrition, 


(ii) immunisation, (iii) health check-up, (iv) referral ° 


services, (v) nutrition and health education and 
(vi) non-formal education to children below 6 years 
of age and pregnant and nursing mothers in most 
backward rural or tribal blocks and urban slums. 
While the programme would be expanded, emphasis 
will be on consolidation and improving the quality 
of services. The health component of the programme, 
viz., immunisation, health check-up, Vitamin ‘A’ pro- 
phylaxis, and iron and folic acid distribution, would 
_ be strengthened with stress on uninterrupted delivery 
of services. Necessary action would be initiated for 
maintaining the “cold chain” for the proper storage 
of vaccines. Efforts would be made to see that these 


services specially reach children below 3 years of age." 
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Greater stress would be laid on the training of 
functionaries, as well as on their continued education 
through periodical refresher training courses. The 
mechanism for effective coordination between wel- 
fare and health departments at the block levels would 
be strengthened. Community support and participa- 
tion would be elicited in running the programme. 
Further streamlining of the monitoring mechanism is 
envisaged for timely modification and corrections in 
the programme, wherever necessary. Voluntary 
agencies and individual talent will be utilised in 
programme supervision, review and monitoring. They 
will be given financial and organisation. su, vort for 
this purpose. ; 

13.26 The schemes for (i) services for children in 
need of care and protection and (ii) creches for the 
children of workinglailing mothers would be mode- 
tately expanded. It is proposed to ensure a minimum 
standard of services in the children’s homes and 
creches through properly trained staff and adequate 
supervision. The training programme in the children’s 
homes would be diversified and further vocationalised 
in order to provide larger employment opportunities — 
to children once they have some degree of maturity. 
Setting up of separate institutions for these purposes 


would thereby be avoided. The services of institutions 


like ITIs and other training-cum-production centres, 
etc., would be availed of. 

13.27 Women’s welfare : The welfare programmes 
for women aim at providing those essential services 
for women which are not available to them under 
the general development programmes. The highest 
priority will be given to programmes extending oppor- 
tunities to women for gainful employment. A new 
scheme, namely, Women’s Development Corpora- 
tions, would be taken up, through equity participation 
on a 50: 50 basis between the State and the Centre, 
for promoting employment-generating activities for 
women’s groups and women from the weaker sections. 
The main functions of the Corporations would include 
identification of potential areas of employment, 
assistance to beneficiaries in project formulation, 
raising the requisite finances, arranging raw matericls, 
providing consultancy services, creating an infrastruc- 
ture for the marketing of products axd other services 
which would promote economic development for 
women through gainful activity. The “Socio-Economic 
Programme’, which aims at providing opportunity for 


‘work and wages’ to needy women and disabled 


persons by setting up small units, e.g., ancillaries to 
large industries, handloomjhandicrafts units, agro- 
based units, etc. would be continued and steps would 
be taken to make the schemes bankable in order to 
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attract more institutional finance and for a large 
coverage of beneficiaries under employment. The 
scheme of ‘Condensed Courses of Education and 
Vocational Training for Adult Women’, would be 
expanded to prepare the target group for public 
examinations upto matriculation|higher secondary 
level, and would impart training in vocations with a 
high employment potential. Measures would be taken 
to enhance the competence of the teaching stafl| 


training institutions. Assistance for construction of . 


‘Hostels for Working Women’ to provide safe, suitable 
and healthy accommodation to women who migrate 
to urban areas for employment would be extended to 
more areas. Training courses of short duration would 
be organised for rehabilitation of destitute women in 
various vocations and trades of non-traditional nature. 
The implementing agencies would ensure their rehabi- 
litation after the completion of training. Rural wo- 
men would be encouraged to form themselves into 
a group|society to take up welfare activities in those 
areas where no such organisations exist, and bring 
about an awareness of social responsibility among 
the women of the region. 

13.28 The Central Social Welfare Board, which is 
a Central organisation responsible for promoting and 
strengthening of voluntary effort, would pay attention 
to motivating more organisations to underake welfare 
programmes for children, women and the handicap- 
ped. It would make efforts to identify voluntary or- 
ganisations all over the country, and provide them 
with the required organisational and financial assis- 
tance. Necessary trainmmg for voluntary workers 
would be imparted at appropriate institutions. Field 
counselling services would be developed for offering 
technical assistance and guidance in order to improve 
the working efficiency of the voluntary organisations. 

13.29 Welfare of the handicapped : The main 
thrust in the programme for welfare of the handi- 
capped will be on prevention of disabilities and deve- 
lopment of functional skills among the handicapped. 
A large number of disabilities are preventable, if 
timely measures are taken in the areas of health and 
nutrition and accident prevention. Besides strengthen- 
ing the activities of immunisation|prophylaxis against 
diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus, nutritional 
anaemia and blindness due to Vitamin ‘A’ deficiency 
and vaccination against ‘polio and typhoid and the 
provision of nutritional supplements, education in 
health and nutrition will be given priority. Suitable 
measures to prevent and control disabilities caused 
by accidents will be taken. A programme of mass 
education for early identification of disabilities and 
the symptoms causing them will be intensified. 


13.30 Simple, durable and inexpensive aids and 
appliances would be made available to handicapped 
persons so that they can become functional and 
useful citizens. The National Institute for Rehabilita- 
tion, Training and Research (NIRTR), earlier known 
as National Institute of Prosthetic and Orthotic 
Training (NIPOT), will continue to conduct training 
courses for prosthetic and orthotic technicians, multi- 
rehabilitation assistants, doctors and _ other 
professionals. When awarding scholarships to handi- 
capped persons, stress wouid be laid on vocational 
training, which has better employment potential. 
Training schemes would be so devised as to impart 
adequate vocational skills leading to employment in 
the open market or to self-employment. Sheltered 
workshops for the severely handicapped will seek to 
supplement those efforts. Suitable arrangements are 
envisaged for organising supply of raw materials and 
for marketing their products. Employment officers 
specialising in placement of handicapped persons are 
proposed to be added in ail employment exchanges 
with registration of 150 or more handicapped persons. 
Incentives would continue to encourage disabled 
workers to improve their standard of performance to 
persuade employers to accept physically handicapped 
persons. The scheme of District Rehabilitation Centres 
(DRC), which aims at providing comprehensive and 
integrated care services to the handicapped individual 
from early childhood till he is rehabilitated in the 
community, is being taken up at present on a pilot 
basis. Further expansion would be taken up after the 
programme is evaluated. Grants-in-aid will continue 
to be given to voluntary organisations for purchase 
of equipment and improvement of standards of 
services for the handicapped. 

13.31 The activities of the four national institutes 
for the handicapped, i.e, one each for the visually 
handicapped, orthopaedically handicapped, hearing 
handicapped and mentally handicapped, working in 
the field of training, research, vocational guidance 
and development of suitable service models for the 
disabled, would be strengthened, based on the latest 
research and developments taking place, both inside 
and outside the country. These institutes would 
continuously evaluate the existing technology and 
explore new methodologies for promoting the opti- 
mum utilisation of the capabilities of the handicapped, 
so that their occupational options are widened, with 
resultant improvement in their social independence. 

13.32 Social defence : In order to raise the quality 
of social defence services on the basis of certain 
well-defined norms and to keep abreast of newly 
emerging forms and trends of criminality a compre- 
hensive approach towards preventive treatment and 


rehabilitative services is envisaged. 
would be laid on the creation of public awareness 
regarding social legislation enacted to safeguard the 
rights and interest of children, women and other 
categories of socially handicapped persons. Efforts 
would be made to provide services under the 
Children’s Act in a judicious manner to all the areas 
of the country. Keeping in view the growing menace 
of juvenile maladjustment and delinquency, a new 
scheme, viz., Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Maladjustment with optimum use of community based 
services will be taken up through the States and 
Union Territories as a Central Scheme on a pilot 
basis in few selected urban areas. This would include 
a variety of programmes such as counselling and 
guidance, family life education, organised recreation, 
etc. Similarly another scheme, ‘Welfare of Prisoners’, 
would be taken up to strengthen the correctional 
content of prison programme through the provision 
of educational and vocational training, after-care 
services and training of personnel. These two new 
schemes are aimed at evolving appropriate models 
for the prevention and treatment of delinquency and 
crime in keeping with the realities of the socio- 
cultural and economic life of the people. Besides, an 
added thrust would be given to the protection of 
women in moral and social danger, and the scheme 


of Short Stay Homes would be expanded moderately 


to cover all helpless victims. 

13.33 In dealing with the various social defence 
programmes National Institute of Social Defence 
(NISD) will lay stress on the areas of research and 
evaluation, training of functionaries and consultancy 
for official and non-official implementing agencies. 

13.34 Prohibition : Recent studies indicate that 
the consumption -of narcotics, alcoholic drinks and 
addictive drugs which are deleterious to physical and 
mental health is on the increase, particularly among 
the younger age-groups. The intemperate use of these 
addictives has brought in its wake a variety of un- 
desirable consequences, and even economic ruin to 
many poor families. These would have to be dis- 
couraged with sustained propaganda and community 
education through the mass media, particularly tele- 
vision and films. Local bodies, voluntary agencies 
and communities would be encouraged to undertake 
educationai work on a wider scale for the promotion 
of temperance and avoidance of consumpticn of al- 
coholic beverages. Intensive efforts would be initiated 
for preventing the brewing and drinking of illicit 


liquor by the vulnerable sections of the population. 


13.35 Mass education : Social problems. are closely 
associated with traditional attitudes, beliefs and 
ignorance prevailing among the people. Some of these 


Greater stress - 
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have worked as major constraints on proper imple- 
mentation of different development and _ welfare 
schemes. The Information and Mass Education Cell 
functioning at the national level would continue to 
accelerate its efforts for creating community aware- 
ness and public opinion against social evils. It would 
identify the relevant material and prepare inputs for 
various media like television and radio in addition 
to undertaking printed publicity work. It would 
maintain a regular liaison with the media units. 
13.36 Social welfare in the State Sector: In the 
State sector, the social welfare programmes are 
variegated, depending upon the nature and magnitude 
of the prevailing social problems in the different 
regions. In all these programmes, utmost importance 
would be given to education, training and rehabilita- 
tion services so as to enable the concerned target 
group to become self-reliant. Institutional care will 
be provided only where it is necessary. Child welfare 
will continue to receive high priority. The States and 
Union Territories would be encouraged to undertake 
additional ICDS projects on the Central pattern to 
cover more children, pregnant women and nursing 
mothers with a package of nutrition and health 
services. Efforts would be continued to provide 
creches|day care services for children of working: 
women, with increased emphasis on improvement in 
health and nutrition linkages. In income-generating 
activities such as craft training, training-cum-produc- 
tion centres etc., meant for needy women and handi- 
capped persons, stress would be laid on diversification 
and introduction of new, trades|vocations keeping in 
view the availability of local raw material and market 
needs. The Women’s Finance and Development 


Corporations in certain States have proved very use- 


ful in helping women to take up bankable projects, 
and thereby raising their income status. The feasi- 
bility of similar programmes in other States|UTs 
would be explored. 

13.37 The schemes of orthotic and prosthetic aids 
to physically handicapped persons would be expanded 
further with adequate facilities of fitting centres. Edu- 
cational incentives like scholarships|stipends, book 
grants, uniforms etc., are envisaged to improve the 
enrolment ratio of physically handicapped children 
at the primary and middle levels. This would help 
them to avail of higher level educational facilities and 
related job opportunities. 

13.38 The services envisaged under various Jegis- 
lations such as juvenile courts, children’s homes, 
remand|observation homes, certified schools, rescue 
homes, beggar homes etc. would require to be 
strengthened, keeping in view the increasing problems 
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of juvenile delinquency, trafficking in women and 
girls and beggary in the country. The States and UTs 
would be requested to adopt the progressive features 
of the Central Children’s Act. Financial assistance 
would continue to be provided to voluntary organisa- 
tions for undertaking institutional and non-institu- 


tional services for the affected groups. It would be - 


impressed upon the States and UTs that they should 
develop suitable technical competence at different 
levels, so as to identify and assess the emerging social 
problems in particular areas, and suggest and devise 
ways to overcome such problems. 

13.39 Research : For ensuring better results from 
the programmes under implementation, research and 
evaluation studies would be sponsored|taken up, and 
statistical data collected in the priority areas, keeping 
in view the Plan policies and social problems. Pro- 
blems related to child development would be studied 
in the context of the social-cultural milieu of the 
regions, and required changes or modifications brought 
about in the child welfare services. Studies would be 
taken up to identify problems in the area of child 
labour, particularly in the unorganised sector, and 
also those engaged in hazardous occupations. Prob- 
lems of displacement of women due to the introduction 
of new technologies in identifiable areas, and causes 
for the decline of employment of women in certain 
sectors would have to be investigated. The problems 
of mortality and morbidity among female babies and 
the impact of malnutrition among pregnant women 
and on the health of the babies and mothers also 
need to be analysed. The needs of continuing educa- 
tion with a view to promoting formation of skills and 
employment would have to be studied and areas of 
vocationalisation suitable specifically for women 
identified. The gaps and the needs under various 
training and rehabilitation programmes for the handi- 
capped would need to be assessed by initiating micro- 
level studies. The grants-in-aid programme would be 
reviewed for further simplification and avoidance of 
delays in the sanctioning and disbursement of 
assistance. 

13.40. Research studies relating tc the spread of 
the usage of drugs and alcholic drinks among students, 
industrial workers and other vulnerable sections will 
be supported on a wider scale. The efficacy of the 
Children’s Acts in terms of level of services provided 
wovld he siucied. Various pieces of social legisla- 
tion concerning dowery, prohibition, equal renumera- 
tion, excise policy in tribal areas etc. have been in 
force for quite some time. Ths impact of such 
pemsiston on the intended target eros and the ade- 
quacy inadequacy of various provisions thereunder in 
the light of ‘experience would be analysed. 

13.41 The role of people’s participation and their 


awareaess of such legislation woull also have to be 
assessed in crcer to make social legislation more 
effective. Most of the State Govts, have enacted legis- 
lation for the prevention of beggary and have taken 
up a number of schemes for training and rehabilita- 
tion of beggars. The cost effectiveness of these prog- 
tammes and their successful implementation would 
also have to. be studied in order to formulate the 
training and the rehabilitation programmes based on 
the needs of the inmates in the beggar homes. 

13.42. The linkages and mechanism for effective 
application of science and technology would be esta- 
blished with a view to tackle the problems of phy- 
sical disabilities, drudgery in women’s work, preser- 
vation of polio vaccines etc. Studies would be taken 
up on the development of modification|selection of 
aids and appliances for disabled persons, household 
equipment and gadgets for women, portable containers 
for storage of vaccine and other similar aspects. 

13.43 Administration and monitoring : The Admi- 
nistrative machinery, both at the Central and State 
levels, will be strengthened. In the States, emphasis 
would be on bringing the administration of social 
welfare programmes under one department wherever 
this arrangement does not exist. Alternatively, an 
attempt would be made to take steps for effective 
coordination to achieve a unified approach and direc- 
tion in planning and implementation. Induction of 
professional staff and expansion of in-service-training, 
will be given due attention for improving the tech- 
nical skills needed for project identification, formula- 
tion, implementation and monitoring. 

13.44 Monitoring of various Plan programmes 
would be given more importance, as this is a pre- 
requisite for taking up any modifications| corrections 
in the schemes. This aspect would also be given 
attention at the district and other lower levels. Pro- 
vision has also been made for setting up a ‘Women’s 
Development, Planning and Monitoring Cell’ at the 
national level to monitor the Central and State prog- 


Eanes being implemented under various sectors for 
women’s development. 


Outlays 


13.45 The outlay for Central and Centrally spon- 
sored schemes in the Social] Welfare sector is 
Rs. 799.97 crores vide details in Annexure 13.1 The 
Plan outlay for the States and Union Territories is 


Rs. 191.87 crores and Rs, 20.52 
| . £0.52 crores i 
vide details in Annexure 13.2. 4 reapectivery, 


NUTRITION 
13.46 The problem of 


& . under-nutrition and mal- 
nutrition widely 


afflict certain sections of the popu- 


an 


lation. Protein-energy Malnutrition (PEM) has been 
long identified as the major nutritional problem in 
India. Various studies on dietary intakes reveal that 
the nutritional gap in children is primarily due to 
inadequate nutritious food and not the protein 
quality. Pregnant women and nursing mothers and 
children belonging to the younger age-groups have 
poor reserves of Vitamin ‘A’ which leads to xerop- 
thalmia. Infants with low birth weight generally have 
poor stores of Vitamin ‘A’. Severe forms of PEM 
have caused two clinical forms of disorders, i.e., 
Kwashiorkor and Marasmus among tthe children 
belonging to the poorer familics. Iron deficiency 
anaemia among women of all age-groups, and parti- 
cularly those in the reproductive age-group, is also 
a major problem. Besides, goitre which is widespread 
among the hill regions of the country due to iodine 
deficiency, is also being noticed in other parts of the 
country. Populations inhabiting certain ecological 
tracts are affected by fluorosis, caused by water with 
a high fluoride excessive content, while lathyrism is 
noticed among people who consume kesari dal. 

13.47 The prevailing high mortality rates among 
infants and toddlers, and also the morbidity patterns, 
have a link with malnutrition and intestinal infection. 
It has been well established that the main causes that 
aggravate the prevailing mortality and morbidity rates 
are under mal-nutrition, lack of health facilities, ab- 
sence of safe drinking water, environmental hygiene 
and bad sanitation. Besides, socio-economic imba- 
lances, unemployment and inadequate purchasing 
power and inability to utilise health services and 
other infrastructure aggravate this problem. 

13.48 The worst victims of this problem are child- 
ren in the age-group O—6 years, pregnant women and 
nursing mothers, and particularly those belonging to 
these population groups in drought-prone areas and 
remote tribal areas and among landless agricultural 
labourers, rural artisans and certain strata living in 
urban slums. Dietary surveys by the National Nutri- 
tion Monitoring Bureau reveal that nearly 50 per cent 
of the households surveyed in different States of the 
country consume food which is quite inadequate to 


_ meet their requirements of either calories or proteins, 


or even both. An assessment of malnutrition among 
children below 6 years of age reveals that less than 15 
per cent of them could be considered as having a 
normal status of nlutrition; the rest suffer from varying 
degrees of under-nutrition, 

13.49 The nutritional deficiency disorders are close- 
ly associated with poverty, unemployment, illiteracy, 
lack of environmental sanitation and hygiene, large 
family size, birth order, non-observance of spacing bet- 
ween children and lack of safe drinking water. 
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grated Child Development Services (ICDS) 


13.50 The problem of malnutrition has been recog- 
nised since the inception of the Plans, and a number of 
schemes were introduced for combating it. However, 
during the first three Plans nutrition was not singled 
out as such for specif: Plan programmes but formed 
one of the components of the health sector. It was 
only in the Fourth Plan that an Integrated Nutrition 
Programme was introduced. It was recognised that 
production of more food was needed to solve the prob- 
lems of malnutrition and to improve the nutritional 
status of the population. Thus, stress was laid on 
agriculture and its allied activities as an effort in this 
direction. The applied Nutrition Programme which was 
introduced in 1960 was extended to all the States and 
Union Territories by 1973. It aimed at _ spread- 
ing the concept of balanced diets, production 
and consumption of protective foods and proper tech- 
niques of cooking. The Mid-Day Meal Programme 
(MDM) for providing supplementary food to school 
children, which was. introduced in 1962-63, became a 
part of the Minimum Needs Programme in the Fifth 
Plan under the State sector. : 


13.51 The Special Nutrition Programme (SNP) for 
pre-school children and pregnant women and nursing 
mothers was introduced in 1970-71. It was originally 
launched as q Central Programme and was transferred 
to the State sector in the Fifth Five Year Plan as a 
part of the Minimum Needs Programme. The inte- 
Prog- 
ramme was started in 1975-76. The Special Nutri- 
tion Programme is in operation since then in the 
Integrated Child Development Services Projects, al- 
though there are feeding centres outside the project 
areas also. 3 


Sixth Plan Review 


13.52 The anticipated coverage under SNP by the 
end of the Sixth Plan was 11 million beneficiaries, 
including a coverage of 5 million beneficiaries out- 
side the ICDS. Under the Mid-Day Meal Programme 
(MDM), the coverage increased to 20 million benefi- 
ciaries by the end of the Sixth Plan. 


13.53 Among the Central sector programmes, the 
thirty-one Mobile Extension Units (MEU) continued » 
to work for popularising local low cost foods, promo- 
ting suitable dietary habits and propagating nutri- 
tion education. These units conducted 86,000 de- 


monstrations, covering approximately 30.20 lakh 
beneficiaries during the Sixth Plan. Besides, a 
number of folders, pamphlets, booklets, and wall 


posters of various types were published for country- 
wide distribution under the scheme of ‘“Mass-media 
Communication Extension” for disseminating infor- 
mation and creating awareness on food preservation 
and nutrition among the masses. 


13.54 There were two plants working at Banga- 
lore and Hyderabad for the production of Miltone at 
the beginning of the Sixth Plan, Three plants were 
added during the Sixth Plan period at Ranchi, Cal- 
cutta and Kanpur. By the end of the Plan period, five 
plants were producing around 30,000 litres of Mil- 
tone a day, against the installed capacity of 38,000 
_ litres/day. 

13.55 Three energy food plants at Belgaum, Chitra- 
durga and Raichur and five Ready-To-Eat (RTE) ex- 
truded food plants at Hyderabad, Delhi, Dhar, Jaipur 
and Gangtok were set up during the Sixth Plan period. 
These had an average production capacity of 69 metric 
tonnes per day. The food produced was used in the 
supplementary feeding programme for pre-school and 
school children in the supplementary nutrition pro- 
gramme. 

13.56 Fortification of milk with Vitamin ‘A’ to curb 
nutritional blindness, was started at the Mother Dairy 
at Delhi in 1980. Fortification was also started at 
two other dairies, viz., the Delhi Milk Scheme, Delhi 
and the Mother Dairy, Calcutta. The total quan- 
tity of milk fortified by these three dairies was about 
11.2 lakh litres per day by the end of the Sixth Plan 
period. 

13.57 For combating the problem of anaemia due 
to iron deficiency, the effects of consuming iron forti- 
fied salt were field-tested, Taking the results of the 
trials into consideration, a project for the commercial 
production of iron fortified salt in collaboration with 
the Government of Tamil Nadu is being contemplated. 
A capacity of 15,000 metric tonnes per annum is 
projected. 

13.58 Diet and nutrition surveys were carried out 
in the States and Union Territories of West Bengal, 
Meghalaya, Pondicherry, Kerala, Bihar, Tripura, Sik- 
kim, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Goa, Daman 
and Diu, to collect in‘ormation on food consumption, 
dietary patterns, attitudes and belicfs about various 
foods consumed, On the basis of the data obtained, 
the Government of India suggested low-cost balanced 
diets for different age-groups and areas. 

13.59 The two supplementary feeding programmes 
have been evaluated, and several studies conducted, 
in different parts of the country to determine their 
cost effectiveness and impact on the beneficiaries. Only 
a few studies with small sample sizes have confirmed 
improvement in areas where the programmes have been 
executed effectively, Various drawbacks that have been 
pointed out include improper selection of beneficiaries; 
lack of continuity in food supplies; poor community 
support; sharing of food by non-beneficiary members 
of the family; pilferage in the channels of distribution: 
non-adherence to the minimum number of feeding 
days; and lack Of proper infrastructure for supervision, 
implementation and monitoring at the field level. 
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13.60 The feeding programmes were taken up with- 
out proper integration with programmes of ¢mploy- 
ment, health, drinking water, hygiene and sanitation. 
In the absence of such linkages, not much impact on 
the improvement of the nutritional and health status 
of the community was observed. 

13.61 The evaluation of the extension programme 
through MEUs reveals that the visit frequencies of 
these units in rural areas were very low and their acti- 
vities were mostly concentrated in the cities. The 
MEUs could visit a village not more than once a 
year; the staff members were mostly urban oriented, 
both in education and temperament, and as a result, it 
was difficult for them to establish rapport with rural 
communities. 


The Objectives of the Nutrition Policy 

13.62 The long-term nutrition policy has to aim 
at increasing the functional efficiency of the labour 
force and other segments of the population by pro- 
moting the concept of balanced intake of nutrition 
with locally available food commodities. The policy 
would have to be focussed so as to improve the nutri- 
tional status of a child during the pre-school years, 
as this would determine to a considerable extent the 
work-capacity and endurance during adult life, The 
nutrition policy should also achieve reduction in in- 
fant and maternal mortality rates and bring about 
changes for the better in the prevailing patterns of 
morbidity. Besides, considerable importance should be 
given to the reduction of nutritional deficiencies among 
the vulnerable sections of the population, particularly 
children and nursing mothers. 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan and beyond 

13.63 Long term strategy : Foremost among the ele- 
ments of the long-term strategy to comkat malnutrition 
and under-nourishment is the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities and stabilisation of income, es- 
pecially among the vulnerable population groups. Be- 
sides the main income earning activity, subsidiary occu- 
pation to augment family income would have to be 
encouraged thorugh imparting suitable skills, which 
would promote diversified subsidiary occupation -and 
income generating assets under the various anti-poverty 
programmes. Simultaneously, effort would have to be 
made for an extended public distribution system. 
which would cover ultimately the entire country, but 
in the medium term it would be extended to provide 
the essentials of a balanced diet at reasonable price 
in the endemic poverty stricken, malnourished/under- 
nourished parts of the country. The agricultural policy 
would have to include pointed support for such an 
extended public distribution network so that cereals, 
legumes and pulses and edible oils in sufficient quan- 


tities are made available. Post-harvest technologies, 


ey We 


low-cost transportation and effective delivery systems 
would have to be devised. Besides processing with 
local technologies to the extent feasible, local popu- 


- lation and communities would be fully involved in the 


preparation and distribution of food and other com- 
modities required for a balanced diet, A massive nut- 
rition education programme, as part of the total pack- 
age of health and nutrition services has to be mounted 
through the mass media for generating awareness and 
knowledge among rural families and especially women, 
of the importance of nutritional requirements for a 
healthy life. Aer cet te Ss 

13.64 Efforts would have to be made to further 
expand the programme of immunisation of children 
and pregnant women. Children in the age-group 0-3 
years would require total immunisation in order to 
withstand the commonly prevalent diseases. 


13.65 Lessons on nutrition, health, welfare and 


population contro! will have to be given to the tar- 


get beneficiaries through formal and non-formal chan- 
nels, For this, the educational content would need to 
focus on the relationships between health, nutrition. 
birth rate, immunisation and environmental and other 
parasitic infestation. Functionaries at various levels 
like Auxiliary Nurse Mid-wives, Gram Sevikas, Angan- 
wadi workers, teachers and personnel engaged in 


‘yoluntary welfare work would have to be trained to 


deliver the message of the relevance and importance 
of nutrition and health education through suitable in- 
service training programmes. | 

13.66 It is well recognised that lack of protected 
water supply in rural and urban areas causes diarrhoea, 
gastro-enteritis, dysentery and hepatitis. These disea- 
ses account for a large proportion of in‘ant and child 
mortality, The provision of safe drinking water, along 
with drainage facilities, would have to be given grea- 


ter attention for effecting improvements in community © 


health. Incentives would have to be given to communi- 
ties, local bodies and families in order to .promote 
adoption of low-cost sanitation methods like those 
which have been adopted with success in many parts 
of the country, This would remove one of the most 
frequent causes of infection and disease in rural as 
well as many urban areas. Besides, adulteration of 
foodstuffs would have to be checked effectively in 
order to minimise the deleterious effect on the health 
of the population. 

13.67 Universities, research organisations and other 
voluntary agencies would be assisted. and stimulated 
for assuming larger roles in the formulation and eva- 
luation of various schemes. 

13.68 Youth clubs; Mahila Mandals and voluntary 
organisations would have to play an important role 


in. stimulating voluntary effort and in ensuring that 
services reach the intended target groups. 
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13.69. Thus, for improving the overall nutritional 
status on the long-term basis, a coordinated effort 
would have to be made in the areas of (i) employ. 
ment generation; (il) equitable distribution through 
expansion of public distribution system; (iii) provision 
of safe drinking water supply; (iv) immunisation on 
a wider scale;.(v) expansion of health care system, 
(vi) creation of awareness about personal hygiene; and 
(vii) control of communicable diseases and intestinal 
infestations. ; 

13.70 Immediate measures : 
term strategy, special attention 


However, as a short- 
would need to be 


given to the vulnerable sections like children, preg- 


nant women’ and nursing mothers, under the direct 
nutrition intervention schemes like Supplementary 
Nutrition Programme (SNP) and. Mid-Day Meals Pro- 
eramme (MDM). These programmes would have to_ 
be continued with a selective approach to benefit 
children and mothers living in the most backward 
rural and/or tribal area and in drought-prone areas 


and urban slums. Efforts would be made to restructure — 


the on-going programmes by adding related inputs 
so as to make them more effective. Supplementary 
Nutrition Programme would be confined to the ICDS 
scheme|blocks to the maximum extent possible. 
Wherever it is operating outside the ICDS, provisions 
would be made for bringing in other inputs, particular- 
ly health. The nutrition components of Primary Health 
Care need to be identified and incorporated in service 
delivery systems. Maternal care is crucial for child 
health. Wholesome child-feeding and weaning practices 
hold the. clue to child health. and these need to be 
inculcated through education, All educational program- 
mes must support breast-feeding. The energy drain on 
women fetching water and fuel over long distances 
hag to be alleviated by ensuring easy access to these 
essentials. Improvement of nutritional status of vulner- — 
able sections continues to present a challenge; an 
effective response is needed. 


Seventh Plan Programme. 3 
13.71 The Special Nutrition Programme: will contt 
nue to be the major intervention feeding programme 
attempting to provide 300 calories and 8-12 grams of 
protein per beneficiary in the age group 0-6 years, 
and 500 calories and 25 grams of protein for preg- 
nant women and nursing mothers for 300 days in a 
year. Besides’ continuance of nutrition support to 11 
million: beneficiaries in the 1136 on-going ICDS pro- 
jects, i.e., 1019 projects in the Central sector and 117 
projects in the State sector, and SNP centres outside 
ICDS areas, the programme would be expanded to 
cover all the additional ICDS projects during the 
Seventh Plan. Measures would be taken up to bring 
SNP centres cither within the ambit of the ICDS pro- 
gramme or upgrading them by linking them with othe: 


inputs like health, sanitation. hygiene, water supply 


and education. Attempts would be made to ensure 


uninterrupted supply of required nutrition material 
for specified days in all the anganwadis/SNP centres. 
The unit costs would be revised to ensure required 
nutrients etc. to the beneficiaries. 

13.72 The Programme Of Mid-Day. Meals (MDM) 
for school going children in the age group 6—11 
years, provides 300 calories and 8—12 gramms of 
Protein per child per day for 200 days in a year, 
About 20 million beneficiaries were getting such nutri- 
tion support at the end of the Sixth Plan. The scheme 
did not contribute adequately to the improvement of 
the nutritional status of the child. Hence, stress would 
be laid on the consolidation of the programme by link- 
ing it with other inputs of health, potable water, im- 
provement in sanitation etc. rather than on its quanti- 
tative expansion. 

mys PWS, Education and extension 
of Nutrition Education would be a 
in dealing with the problem of malnutrition and its 
Causative effects. An integrated scheme for impart- 


The programme 


ing education on nutrition and other related aspects, 


like health, environmental and personal hygiene, 
child welfare, etc., would be taken up through the 
Mass media and inter-personal communication, so as 
to extend coverage in terms of both beneficiaries and 
content. Relevant audio-visual messages would be de- 
veloped as a communication unit. It is also proposed 
to train field level staff especially fynctionaries such as 
_ ANMs, CHVs, AWWs, VLWs, village teachers and 
Mahila Mandal workers 
organisations working in this area. Besides, for dissem}- 
nating knowledge and creating awareness on food pre- 
servation and Processing, updated resource material 
in the form of booklets, pamphlets and newsletters and 
audio-visual aids such as slides, photographs and pos- 
ters would be brought out on a bigger scale. 

13.74 Production and processing schemes - Miltone 
a beverage based on a blend of milk anq vegetable 
Protein, is at present being processed in five plants 
with an installed capacity of 38,000 litres/day. Be- 
Sides, five plants manufacturing Ready-To-Eat (RTE) 
and three energy food plants are in operation, each 
With a production capacity of two or more tonnes per 
day. It is Proposed to set up three additional miltone 
Plants, each with an installed capacity of 10,000 litres 
a day and three additional RTRB food plants, each 
with One-tonne-a-day capacity. These plants would be 


long-term measure 


in coordination with training . 


working 
gramme. 

13.75 Fortified food : At present 12.5 lakh litres 
of milk per day are being fortified with Vitamin “AG 
It is proposed to expand production to achieve a tar- 
get fortification of 45 lakhs litres/day by the end of 
the Seventh Plan. : 

13.76 With the development of process technology 
for fortification of salt with iron, it is now considered 
feasible to combat the widespread problem of iron- 
deficiency anaemia. The project for the fortificatiog 
of salt with iron already initiated in the Sixth Plan. 
Would be further expanded by commissioning three 
new plants with a total production capacity of 45,006 
metric tonnes of iron-fortified salt every year. | 

7 13.77 Survey, research and evaluation : The scheme 
of Diet and Nutrition Surveys would be continued to 
find out the nutritional Status of the population, in- 
cluding the incidence of deficiency diseases. Stress 
would be placed on the utilisation of the research find- 
ings by various governmental agencies and the im- 
provement of the quality of data collection. 

13.78 Research and development activities are of 
utmost importance in the area of low cost nutritious — 
foods using locally available materials: Work on spe- 
cial’ types of diets and processed foods would be ini- 
tiated with the help of the Central Food Training and 
Research Institute (CFTRI), © National Institute- of 
Nutrition (NIN). and similar ‘institutions. Universities 
and research organisations Would be encouraged to 
undertake iivestigations with a common research de- 
Sign, on the dietary habits of different people and 
identification of subtle socio-cultural and customary 
beliefs and practices affecting their nutritional status, 
Impact of on-going nutrition and education program- 
Scheme on the re- 


in close collaboration with the feeding pro- 


Programmes. It would be necessary to undertake re- 
searches to develop reliable and simple indicators / 
instruments for identification and measurement of nut: 
rition deficiencies for field application. 


Outlays 


13.79 An outlay of Rs. 7,32 crores is provided for 
the Central 


| 


Seventh Plan Outlays —Sacial Welfare, Central and Centrally Sponsared Schemes 


ANNEXURE 13.1 


(Rs. crores) 


GRAND TOTAL : Centre & Centrally Sponsored 


6 biiciaeeat plas Se: 
§ Provision made under Rural Development sector. 
@, Provision was made on year to year basis. 


Sl. at cae aa ee 
N>. ic 
; Sixth Plan Seventh Plan 
a ws 1980-85 1985-90 
CENTRAL ; ike ae 
I. Welfare and Development of Chilcren 
1. Creches/day-care centres for children of working/ailing mothers ta aa 9.75 50.00 
2. Grants to Nitiona Dairy Development Board for development programmes $ 2,50 
3. Internztional Year of the Child 0.01 — 
4. §ocial work education and training : 
(i) Training of non-ICDS funstionaries . . 7.00 2.00 
(ii) Training of ICDS functionaries : ; : ; ; \ 20.00 
5. Nitional Institute for Public Cooperation an4 Child Development - . . 1.50 1.00 
Il. Welfare and Develapment of Wamen 
1. Function literacy for adult women pine 9 is 
2. Hostels for working women . : : ; : 3 age ; : ; : 13575 b- TS OOO 
3. Setting up of envloyment an 1 ine yn2-getzrating training-cum-production centres for women - @- 2.00 
4. (i) Cyntense courses for primiry levels ; > 
(ii) Comlensed courses for middle/high school levels ss 7.00 25.00 
(iii) Vocation il training courses al: 
5. Socio-economic programmes ‘ : : 9.25 19.50 
6. Training of rural women in public cooperation 1.97 0.97 
7. Women’s development corporat ions ; : = 16.00 
8. Wemens development, planning ant monitoring cell si 0.50 
9. Support to training-cum-employmeat programme forwomen pee a 45.00 
10. Grants-in-aid to voluntary organisations through Ceutral Social ‘Welfare Board 16.75 20.00 
Ul. Welfare of handicapped “a ete 
1. Expansion and improvement of Nitional Institutes for the visually handicapped, the ortho- 
pie tically hin ticapped, the hearing hanticapped and the mentally handicapped 6.80 100 
2. Nitionallnstitute for Rehabilitation, Training and Research : : ‘ : : z 2 .00* 2.00 
3.. Scholarships research, training, sheltered employment and grants to voluntary organisations : 12578 20.00 
4, District Rehabilitation Centres ‘ : ‘ : , > : rematte! : : @ 1.00 
IV. Sacial Defence — . . 
1. Short-stay homes . : ‘ : . : . . . <a ‘ £ 1.00 
2. Blucation work for prohibition and prevention of atrocities on women ‘ ‘ : ; G275 1.00 
3. National Institute of Social Defence , 0.25 1.00 
V. Others 
1. PREM ani Innovative action-cum-research projects : : : : : , , 1.00 1.006 
2. Grants-in-aid to All India Voluntary Organisations : : ‘ ; é ‘ 2.33 1.00 
3. Information ani Mass Education Cellin the Ministry of Social and Women’s Welfare @ 0.50 
TOTAL : Centre 95.68 272.97 
CENTRALLY SPONSORED 
I. Welfare and Development of Children 
1. Services forchildren in need of care and protection 5.75 20.00 
2. Integrated Child Development Services : ’ d ‘ ee 45 .00 — 500.00 
Il. Welfare and Development of Women 
1. Assistance for setting up women’s training centres/institutes for rehabilitation of women in 
distress (welfare of destitute women ani children). : : : ‘ ; ‘ 0.75 1.00 
Il. Welfare of handicapped | 
1. Integrated education : , : ’ ; ; ‘ : ; j ‘ : 2.80 . el 
>. Placement of handicapped through special employment exchanges/special cells in employment exchanges 0.02 1.00 
1V. Social Defence . 
i. Prevention and control of juvenile maladjustment — 2.350 
2? Welfare of prisoners . ; ; F é ‘ — Saou 
TOTAL : Centrally Sponsored 54 32 527.00 
150.00 - 799 .97 


* Originally the outlay was for Artificial Limbs Manufacturing C orporation/ National Institute for Prosthetic and Orthotic Training. 


£ Included under [tem Y-2 
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ANNEXURE 13.2 


Seventh Plan Outlays—Social Welfare 


States an UTs. ; : 
(Rs, lakhs) 


eae CO CT cM rcs ace een ee nn LT A ANDER Car | nea 
1980-85 1985-90 
1. Andhra Pradesh. ; ; Rig k Ae Se aE _  2850* 2970 
Be OA Serer ie per , ; 200 309 
3. Bihar : : ; ; i (See ce my 260 ) 410 
PeeeASUSAYRE foc eS ; Nee ; ere ; 450 1031£ 
ELON Sa ge eee ae eee eae en Tee ay Bin pain OUT Us 678 
6. Himachal Pradesh t Recor Uy ; ; , 198 240§ 
7. Jammu and Kashmir sli : : 4). 200 253 
8. Karnataka . °° . ABE ice é , , 8-2) Sy ; SP. , . 600 2600 
9. Kerala Meee A ROR RCS lay Maa ie het es pe ee a 467 500 
10. Madhya Pradesh CIE eee cad. Sie Sas nn a Sor CAG eR 500 899 i 
1]. Maharashtra ; is : ; ; ¥ : 410 1200 
ee a Wainy Na eee acaeadel Pethaas 135 170+ 
13. Meghalaya. gare Yea ; ; | 65 “nO 
14. Nagaland , : : ' ; ; : fe eae 100 160 
15. Orissa ; ; ‘ Nac 2 ; ? ? 
16.. Punjab bh Saks ; ; . ; ESR eate Paper $07 700 
ne ge oe eee SS te SM ee 162 239 
18. Sikkim BE Sy Se eR eat Ait a an Oh here ca Eat ie 33 10 
19. Tamil Nadu eck é Peete é _ 1350 3000. 
een is ig eral it ai ria eke erie Ole) lhe: 160° SS Sane 
eer See Ys eee bye ee Pela See ere See 846 2000 
22. West Bengal ate ; Seen * Hees G85 66 4s 1160 
eee eee ae We 


Union Territories 


1. Aand N Islands Pe ee SS, is SR ea 23.00 35.00 
2. Arunachal Pradesh : pane Seisath , ep hee Loe te a. ore 125.00 
3. Chandigarh : ; ‘ ; ee. : : : : 150.00 225 .00@ 
4. Dadra and Nagar Haveli , Te cae ; ; : : ; ; b 7.00 12.10 
5. Delhi Ste Be : : , ; . : 700 .00 1217.00 
- 6. Goa, Daman and Diu : : : : 3 : ; ' 35.00 88.00 
7. Lakshadweep 19.00 39.00 
8. Mizoram 130.00 160.00 
9. Pondicherry 100.00 151.00 
TOTAL : UTs 1219.00 2052.10 
eo SAND TOTAL” SOR ERM See 1219700 21239.10 
% Includes Rs. 1} 800 lakhs for Special Employment Schemes. SP Me erepe ne RE ee ee 


£ Includes Rs, 303 lakhs for ‘Social Inputs’, 

$ Includes Rs. 70 lakhs for *Ex-servicenten’s Corporation’, 

= Includes Rs. 19] lakhs for ‘Legal Aid to Poor’ and ‘Sanjay Gandhi 
+ Includes Rs. 10 lakhs for ‘Legal Aid and Advice’. 
@ Includes Rs, 25 lakhs for welfare of eX-Servicemen, 


Institute for Youth Leadership’, 


A. 
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Seventh Plan Outlays— Nutrition : © ‘entral Sector 


Central Schemes— 
Nutrition Programme of Department of Food 


Nutrition Education and Extension : 

(a). Mobile Food and Nutrition Extension Units 
(b) Mass Media Communication and Extension 
(c) Integrated Nutrition Education 

Production of Nutritious Beverages 

Production of Nutritious F oods 

Fortification of Foods : 

(a) Fortification of Salt 

(b) Fortification of Milk 

(c) Fortification of other foods 

Survey, Research and Evaluation : 

(a) Diet and Nutrition Surveys 

(b) Nutrition Planning 

(c) Research and Developnmicnt Acti ities ne Ev aluation 
(d) Directional Charges 


TOTAL 


Centrally Sponsored Scheme— ri 
Nutrition Programme of Department of Rural Development 
Applied Nutrition Programme : : 


GRAND TOTAL 


ot pct OO 
Neen eee ee ee nnn ee ceenmesamecienrmnnniia aT ae ras ne eee ~ 


—— a mena ~~ —+--- 


LL 


ee oe eee ere RE me 


1980-85 ~ 1985-90 

1.00 as 
0.75 25 
1.00 2.00 
0.60 1.00 
3.70 0.92 
4.00 2.00 
1.00 0.80 
0.10 es 
0.05 0.10 
16s = 
0.50 0.50 
0.15 <a 

2 eee 
13,95" 7,32 

a 
1.00 hie ye! 
14.95 7 32 
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ANNEXURE 13,3 


(Rs. crores ) 


~ Plan outlay” 


Sl. 
No. 


¢ 
CMI DA WY e 


BOL ODD eee ied pen eee span ped ped pe pat 
NESS RPNAUNURHONE S 


States/UTs 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana : 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu and Kashmir 
Karnataka 

Kerala : 
Madhya Pradesh _ 
Maharashtra 
Manipur 
Meghalaya 
Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Sikkini 

Tamt! Nadu 
Tripura 


. Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 


TOTAL : States 


Union Territories 


23 
24, 
29; 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Arunachal Pradesh 
Chandigarh 


Dadra and Nagar Haveli 


Delhi : 
Goa, Daman and Diu 
Lakshadweep 
Mizoram 
Pondicherry . 


TOTAL : UTs 


Seventh Plan Outlays-Nutrition :  States/UTs 


GRAND TOTAL 


ANNEXURE 13.4 


( Rs. lakhs) 
Plan Outlay 


1980-85 1985-90 


1100 5360 
pig, uibeadh 2000 
1000 3500 © 
1650 59550 
400 2794 
242 282 
120 a5. 
2258 11000 
1700 4000 
2000 3389 
2600 5000 
110 220 
125 500 
130 450 
650. 1600 
so. 1650 
327 1596 
130 “pga 2s 
2600 54000 
580 2000 
883 4470 
2500 5000 
ne IR Reet By Sk Ge! 


21455 169386 
a 


15.00 70.00 
50.00 200.00 
125.00 _ 239.00 
20.00 39.00. 
450.00 2787.00 
40.00 120.00 
5.00 30.00 
50.00 “150.00 
109 .00 265.00 
PBA SS aati ee 
864.00 3900.00 
or 39.00 
crores 
ssesinderesihinpeeaa 


22319.00 173286 .00 


a 


CHAPTER 14 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES FOR 


WOMEN 
Background epee 10—12 hours per day doing household, chores, in- 


14.1 The Constitution of India provides for equal 
rights and privileges for men and women and makes 
special provisions for women to help them improve 
their status in society. A number of social enactments 
have been put on the statute books for removing 
various constraints which hindered their progress, In 
spite of these measures, women have lagged behind 
men in different spheres, especially in education, The 


female literacy rate has consistently been lower in rural 


as well as urban sectors, In rural areas, where 77 per 


cent of the female population lives, women’s literacy 
rate is only 17.96 per cent. The urban literacy rate 
for females is 47.82 per cent. The literacy rate for 
females varies from 65.73 per cent in Kerala to only 
11.42 per cent in Rajasthan. There are many reasons 
— for this, generally of sociological nature. 

14.2 The health problem of women in society at 
large is another crucial area not given the required 
attention. Due to the predominantly patriarchal order, 
women are confined within an oppressive environment. 
Differences are frequently noted between health and 
nutritional status of men and women. Nutritional sur- 
veys have indicated high rates of inadequacies among 
females compared to males. Female infants and child- 
ren are subject to neglect in respect of nutrition and 
health care. Statistics from primary health centres 
show that adult women do not generally take treat: 
ment from them. Maternal mortality continues to be 
very high. A number of studies have indicated that 2 
large number of children suier from malnutrition, to 
which the mother’s poor health contributes to a great 
extent. Anaemia among rural women is estimated to be 
as high as 60-——80 per cent, leading to low birth weight 
among babies. 

14.3 According to the 1981 Census, only 14 per 
cent of the total female population in the country 
fall in the category of “workers”. The unpaid econo- 
mic activities of women and their contribution through 
work in the domestic sectors remain unreported in the 
census. An I_O study has estimated that the value of 
unpaid household work constitutes 25—39 per cent 
of the total gross national product in developing coun- 
tries. < 

14.4 Women play an important role in agricultural 
production, animal husbandry and other related acti- 
vities such as storage, marketing of produce, food 
processing, etc, Apart from these, they spend almost 


cluding fetching of water and gathering of fuel. Large 
number of female labour are engaged in the planta- 
tion sector, About 54 per cent of rural women and 
26 per cent of urban women are engaged in marginal 
occupations in order to supplement the family income 
by collection of fish, small game, firewood, cowdung, 
maintenance of kitchen gardens, tailoring, weaving and 


teaching, but the quantificaion of this activity, in terms 
- of work-hours contributed, or its income-generating 


equivalent was not attempted or recorded. 

14.5 Recently, a declining trend has been observed 
in the employment of women labourers. Some of the 
new technologies have displaced women from many 


of the traditional activities. The incomes of the poor 


households are supplemented by women, although 
they have to face many problems due to family res- 


_ ponsibilities, limited mobility and social restrictions. 


The Green Revolution has led to increased demands 
for casual labour, dispossession of small landholders 
from their land and consequently, pushing out of 
women from such small landholdings to become wage 
earners. Though many of the tasks perfornfed by males 
are getting mechanised, the women continue to toil 
in labour-intensive jobs like rice transplantation, clean-_ 
ing and storage of grain in post-harvest operations, 
picking of leaves and fruit, handshelling groundnut, 
picking out common-seed, etc. Women get limited job 
opportunities in modern occupations/trades as they do 
not have access to the training required for 
new technologies. In many areas where multiple crops 
are grown, the workload of women has increased, In 
industry, women continue to be employed mostly 
on unskilled jobs. The average ‘earning of a regular 
salaried woman worker continues to be less than that 
of a man, | 

14.6 An emerging phenomenon in the rural scene 
is the “single-parent rural family”, due to large-scale 
migration of men seeking employment in urban areas. 
The woman has to assume the role of head of the 
household and responsibility for the support and care 
of children and also of the elders in the rural family. 
Her income is inadequate to meet the family’s needs; 
thus, there is tension in the family, as remittances 
from the men-folk are mostly irregular as also meagre, 
given the high cost (and many’ temptations) of urban 
living. 

14.7 There is considerable evidence to show that 


parents discriminate againsv girls.in the matter of 
Science education. With the majority of women being 


-€ngaged in agriculture and allied fields, an exposure 


to science and technology aimed at, and for the 


. benefit of, women has yet to come about. There is 


Fs » 
a felt need to structure courses, through visual as 


well as other (literacy-based) media, which are rela- 


ted to health and health care, nutrition (eSpecially 
of young children), simple-to-follow 


_ against morbidity (especially frony water-borne infec- 


tions) and infant mortality (e.g, oral rehydration 
therapy), food preservation and enrichment and for 


a balanced diet using readily available natural foods 
and additives. Inputs of science and technology are 


‘ 


required also in housing, cooking and performange of 
other household. work, which can lead to ‘a conside- 
rable reduction in drudgery. Time and energy thus 
saved could be used by rural women for improvernent 
of their knowledge, skill and aptitude levels. 
14.8.There has been, in general; a lack of aware- 
hess among the people about various legislations and 


programmes ‘being implemented for the benefit of - 


“women. Although .the socio-cultural] situation, to a 
great extent, keeps womén isolated, lately the radio, 
TV and other mass communication media have ex- 
posed them to information and knowledge, However, 
Such exposure has not yet resulted ‘in’ creating con- 
sciousness to the desired extent among women, nor has 


it succeeded in loosening the hold of tradition-oriented 
thinking ‘and mores. The significant role that is rightly 


- women’s in such vital areas as attitudes to education, 
health and health care as well as nutrition and related 


., Trivandrum, and a National Vocational 


delivery system, reduction of infant mortality; in mean- 
ingful participation in many skilied jobs in advanced 
science and technology ‘areas like medicine and 
medical research, electronics and informatics, 
tion and teaching, energy-conservation and in improv- 
ing the quality of life; has not yet been grasped fully 
by society at large. | 


Sixth Plan Review 

14.9 During the Sixth Plan, a variety of prog- 
Tammes were taken up under different sectors of deve- 
lopment to ameliorate the working conditions of wo- 
men and to raise their economic and social] status, 
— 14.10 A special cell created in 1976 continued to 


look after the employment of women and monitor the ° 


implementation of the Equal Remuneration Act; en- 
acted to provide for wages equal to those of men fer 
work of similar nature. Threc regional vocational] 
training centres, one each at Bangalore, Bombay and 
Training In- 
stitute at New Delhi, with 4 total annual intake capa- 
city of 600 women trainces. were set up by the Direc. 
torate General of Employment and Training (DGE&T). 


techniques 


educa-- 
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Apart from these, 144 Industrial Training Institutes 


(ITIs) exclusively meant for women were functioning 
in different States. by the end of the Sixth Plan. The 
intake capacity in these institutions is 11,200 per 
annum. | 

14.11 In the Rural Development Sector, the In- 
tegrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) ac- 
corded priority to women heads of households. On 
the whole, women comprised 7 per cent of the bene- 
ficiaries covered under the IRDP during the Sixth Plan. 
A decision was also taken that a minimum of one- 
third of the beneficiaries under TRYSEM would tbe 
women and thereby, about 3.27 lakh women constitut- 
ing 34.8 per cent of the total number of beneficiaries 
were trained. A new scheme, namely, “Development 


~ of Women and.Children in Rural Areas” (DWCRA) 


was started in 1982-83 as a pilot project in 50 blocks 
of the country, Women who were not in a position 
to take advantage of schemes under the IRD Prog- 


ramme were organised into homogeneous groups of 


15 to 20. Each such group was provided training in 


a chosen economic activity along with necessary in-— 
included weaving, fish 


frastructure. Such activities 
vending, broom and tope making, 
pickle making. Training was 


brick making and 


popular. Over 1900 groups were formed and trained, 


benefiting about 30,000 women during the two-year 
period, 198385. . 


14.12 The scheme or Krishi Vigyan Kendras in- 


troduced for bridging the gap between the farmer’s 


knowledge and available technology also covered. 
women. Eight home © science colleges for women 


attached to agricultural universities were set up to 
provide training and research facilities. Hat 

_ 14.13 A radical move in the concerted attempt to 
MAprove - women’s ‘status’ was the decision to confer 
join titles on husband and wife in all development 
activities involving transfer 
land and house sites. 


Was taken up for providing financial assistance to edu- 
cationally-backward States for establishing non-formal 
education centres exclusively for girls, Financial assjs- 
tance Was given for appointment of women teachers 
in primary schools, Incentives were provided to States 
at different’ administrative levels for cacouraging girls 
to enrol in larger numbers. Text-books for elécnen. 
tary and high schools were evaluated with view to 
yocationalising higher education, | 
14.15 Nearly 73 Per cent of the total non-enrolled 
children in the 6—t1 years age group were girls, In 
the age group 11—14 years, only 38 per cent of girls 
had been enrolled for formal education, The drop-out 


also given in candle 
making and in baking. T he scheme has proved quite | 


of assets, distribution of. 


yo 


3 


rate for girls both at the elementary and secondary 
levels of education continues to be high. To boost 
enrolment in the primary classes, early childhood edu- 
cation centres for children in the age-group 3—-6 years 
Were set up as adjuncts Yo primary schools for — the 
first time in the Sixth Five Year Plan in rural and back- 
ward areas. These centres also provided creche facili- 
ties for younger siblings of girls attending primary 
schools. The scheduled caste|scheduled tribe girls con- 
tinued to receive higher rates of post-matric scholar- 
ships as compared to boys. Other incentives to girls 
included free clothing and free tuition. To give’ addi- 
tional fillip to higher*education among women, sepa- 
rate universities for women have been established in 
the States of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 
14.16 Special programmes were taken up for women 
in adult education centres, providing education in sub- 
jects like health, nutrition, child care and family plan- 
ning. The curriculum also included skills like teaching, 
sewing, embroidery and building up of awareness and 
functionality through discussions and literature. The 
enrolment of women under the Adult Education Prog- 
-ramme in December, 1984, was reported 2.89 million, 
the coverage being about 52 per ceut of the total en- 


rolment. Besides, 4,62,000 women were also covered . 


under the programme “Functional Literacy for Adult 
Women”, implemented by ‘the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. ; 

14.17 Under the scheme ‘Science and Technology 
for Women’ a wide spectrum of activities was taken 
up. Projects were sponsored for development of 
smokeless chullahs, use of solar cookers, setting up 
bio-gas plants, and devices for impro ing the water 
purification system. New programmes which had a 
‘bearing on the overall economic development ~ of 
women and reduction in their drudgery have been 
identified, comprising improved agricultural imple- 
meats for farming in hill areas, better methods ‘of 
sheep-rearing and wool-spinning devices for women. 
Several technologies were developed in the areas of 
transplantation, post harvest activities, fish-cum-paddy 
culture, processing of rice products, lish processing, 
pearl culture, and in the cashew and coir industry. 
Research and development activities were taken up 
to minimise physical discomfort to, orthopaedically 
handicapped women while working on handlooms, 

14.18 Added impetus was given to the training of 
women in instrumentation technology for repair and 
maintenance of electronic equipments in offices and 
hospitals. In certain areas of West Bengal, tribal 
women were ‘tained in making blocks from stone 
- chips, in bamboo craft and rope making. Tribal 
women were also trained as rural health workers in 
Maharashtra. With a view to training women in 
identification of herbs of medicinal value and culti- 
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Women”, containing 


pertise. and resources to women 


vation and preparation of standardised medicinal 
formulations, experiments were conducted on vege- 
table gardening in courtyards and on rooftops. Stu- 
dies were undertaken to assess the incidence of 
bronchial asthma and skin diseases amongst women 
engaged in sericulture. | 

14.19 A report was brought out-on  “Occupa- 
tional and Environmental Health Problems of Indian 
detailed information on the 
health hazards to women in difierent occupations. 
Also, a film, “Science and Technology for Women”, 
is under preparaiton. 

14.20 A number of technology demonstration- 
cum-training centres at selected focal points all over 
the country were set up by National Research 
Development Corporation (NRDC) to. provide ex- 
entrepreneurs in 
respect .of new technologies relevant to their daily 
needs and economic enterprises. Low-cost industrial — 
technologies were also developed, — relating to food 
products, post-harvest operation, domestic aids for 
pure drinking water, educational toys, low-cost 
latrines and improved chullahs. A number of pro- 
jects on agro-waste compacticn, machines for con- 
verting agricultural waste into fuel and other techno- 


‘logies relating to food, chemicals, drugs and phar- 
-maceuticals, energy and 


fuel, building materials, 
were taken up by NRDC. A compendium on appro- 
priate technologies for women “developed by NRDC 
was also published. | | 

14.21 A major step was taken by the University 
Grants Comifission (UGC) to provide a boost to 
women’s participation in the field of science and- 
technology by. enhancing by 10 years the age of 
eligibility for women scientists to receive research 
fellowships. 5 

14.22 Various measures have been taken to 
improve women’s health and nutritional status. Nutri- 
tional intervention to the most vulnerable groups of 
women, namely, pregnant and nursing mothers 
belonging to the weaker sections, was given high 
priority. Under the Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS), special nutrition was provided to 
pregnant women and nursing mothers. At the end 
of the Sixth Plan, more thar. 1.2 million such women 


‘were receiving benefits under the programme. 


* . 
14.23 Provision was made for expanding maternal 


and child health (MCH) programmes including 


training of local dais. In order to induct local women 


as auxiliary nurse-midwives (ANMs), the educational 
qualifications for their training were ‘relaxed to the 
seventh standard if girls with requisite educational 
qualifications at the higher level were not available. 
The upper age limit of training for ANMs was also 
raised. Prophylaxis programmes against nutritional 


anaemia of pregnant and lactating mothers were 
implemented. Iron aud folic acid tablets were dis- 
tributed to more than 72.5 million pregnant women 


and nursing mothers. Tetanus Toxoid was adminis-— 


tered to about 36 miilton pregnant women. 

14.24 Under the family weliare programme, the 
couple protection rate was expected to have reached 
36.6 per cent by the end of March 1985. It is worth 
mentioning that the female infant mortality rate 
had fallen from 148 in 1972 to 115 in 1980, where- 
as the male infant mortality rate fell from 132 in 
1972 to 113 in 1980. The fall in mortality rate of 
female infants has been more rapid as compared to 
males. However, the rate of infant mortality is still 
too high (though there are considerable inter-State 
differences) and needs to be reduced drastically 
The sex ratio which had persistently been declining 


upto 1971 had shown a slight rise in 1981. In the 


1971 Census, the sex ratio was recorded as 930, 
but this rose to 933 in the 1981 Census. The mater- 
nal mortality rate of 4.17 per thousand live births 
during 1980 continued to be disturbingly high. 

14.25 A number of schemes were taken up in 
the social welfare sector to benefit destitute and 
needy women. By the end of 1984-85, voluntary 
Organisations were assisted in the construction of 
344 hostels for working women. Nearly 3000 women 
were given training ix skills in modern industries 
and provided employment under the scheme ‘Em- 
ployment and Income-Generating Training-cum- 
Production Centres for ‘Women’, Condensed courses 


of education and vocational training courses were 


Organised by a number of voluntary — organisations 
benefiting 1,11,900 - women. Under the ‘socio- 


economic programme’, 3589 units were sanctioned,, 


with a coverage of 47,011 women. The scheme of 
“Assistance to women in distress” covered only 9,260 
women through 267 vocational courses in non- 
traditional trades with the aim of making these women 
€conomically independent. . 

14.26 For creating increasing awareness of the 
role of women in development and the need ‘for 
improvement of their status. various media units 
under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
Presented appealing programmes on social and 
€conomic problems and other related issues. faced 
by’ women. 

[4.27 To mould public Opinion against atrocities 
On women, a number of interviews and discussions 
were held with 
officials of women’s Organisations. All India Radio 
In collaboration with different State Governments. 
and assisted by UNICEF, organiseg twelve radio 


workshops on maternity and child 


' care. The various 
Door dtas also j . 
darshan Kendtas also included in their pro- 


rt me tN i 


legal experts, social workers jand . 
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grammes messages pertaining to the status of women. 
Audience programmes fo- rural people and industrial 
workers were also telecast. The Press Information 
Bureau took up a programme of mass education and 
information to promote positive social attitud2s 
towards women and motivate people to fight social 
evils like dowry, child marriage, drinking, etc. A 
booklet entitled “Status of Women’ was published by 
the Directorate of Field Publicity The Song and 
Drama Division of AIR took up programmes for 
women’s upliftment. The Film and Television Insti- 
tute of India prepared programmes highlighting 
women’s problems and development schemes for 
them. | 


SEVENTH. PLAN : OBJECTIVES AND 
STRATEGIES 

14.28 The long-term objective of the develop- 
mental programmes for women would be to — raise 
their economic and social status in order to bring 
them into the mainstream of national development. 
Due recognition has to be accorded to the role and — 
contribution of women in the various socio-economic, 
political and cultural activities. | 

14.29 In the Seventh Plan, the basic approach 
would be to inculcate confidence among women and 
bring about an awareness of their own potential for 
development, as also of their rights and privileges. 
The various mass communication media would be 
utilised extensively in this task. Special measures 
would be initiated for strict enforcement. of the 
Dowry Prohibition Act and also to prevent harass 
ment and atrocities on -women. Voluntary agencies 
and educational institutions would be fully involved 
in launching organised compaigns to combat these 
evils. An integrated multi-disciplinary approach 
would be adopted covering employment, education. 
health, nutrition, application of science and techno- 
logy and other related aspects in areas of interest 
to women. Efforts would be made to extend facili- © 
ties for income-generating activities and to enable 
women to participate actively in socio-economic 
development. The educational programmes will be 
restructured and the school curricula will be modi- 


fied to eliminate gender bias. Enrolment of girls in 


elementary, higher secondary and higher education 
courses, formal as well as non-formal, will be given 
high priority, oun . | 

14.30 In the field of science and technology, 
Stress would be laid on evolving devices to reduce 
the drudgery of women. so that the time saved is 
utilised for developmental activities. Training and 
retraining would be ensured for many S and T 
related programmes, The beneficiary-oriented 
Programmes in the various sectors of development 


would be suitably modified or re-oriented so that 
the due share of benelits from such programunes is 
availed of by them. 

14.31 Collation and analysis of information and 
relevant data on the development programmes ior 
women will be undertaken in an effective manner. 


Major Programines 

14.32 Education : 
tained efforts, through various schemes and measures, 
would have to be made in order to reach 1CO per cent 
coverage in elementary education, for childern upto 
the age of 14 years. The scheme of. 
Assistance to Voluntary Agencies to run early child- 
hood education (pre-school) centres as adjuncts of 
primary|middle schools” would be expanded, particu- 
larly to evolve innovative models suited to specific 
learner groups or areas, The programme would 
receive greater attention in all the ICDS blocks. 
Educational campaigns for tackling the prejudices and 


socio-religious constraints would be taken up on a 


wider scale, since nearly three-fourths of the out-of- 
school children are girls. Efforts would be made to 
enrol and retain girls in school, especially in rural 
areas and for children belonging to scheduled ‘casies, 
scheduled tribes and other weaker sections. At the 
elementary stage, education has been made free for 
girls in all States|UT. Priorty would continue _ to 
be given to women in teacher’s training programiics 
to increase the availability of trained women teachers, 
and thereby to enhance girls’ enrolement and reten- 
tion in schools. Incentives. like uniforms, free text- 
books and attendance scholarshizs would be continued 
to the needy girls in all schools. 

14.33 Non-formal elementary education would 
be expanded to benefit girls in the age-group 6-14 
years. oh is 

14.34 
apart from increasing the coverage, the educational 
content of the programme would be modified to 
incorporate new value systems in the community 
regarding the role of women in the family and 
community. 

14.35 The Seventh Plan envisages, among other 
schemes, the preparation of district level plans as a 
mass movement with local community participation 
both for activising and implementing the literacy 
programmes, and the creation of special mechanisms 
to monitor the progress ef implementation at State 
level. Intergrated Rural Development Programme 
(IRDP), National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP), Training of Rural Youth in Self-Employ- 
ment (TRYSEM) and other such programmes would 


have a component of funtional literacy for women - 


beneficiaries. 


During the Seventh Plan, sus- 


‘““Kinancial : 


Under the Aduit Education Programme, — 
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‘Development of Backward classes” 


14.36 Talented girls would he encoureged to 
pursue higher education, It is also. proposed to 
expand the “Open Learning Systems”, including 
correspondence courses for them. 3 

14.37 In order to promote technical and voca- 
tional education for girls, more wmen’s polytechnics 
would be set up and programines for vocationalisa- 
tion of education would be expanded. 

14.38 To boost education among the girls of the 
scheduled castes’ and scheduled tribes, additional 
facilities would continue to be provided under the 
sector. Girls 
above the matriculation stage would get higher 
scholarships|stipends than those for the boy students. 
Financial assistance is envisaged for construction of 
hostel buildings for girls at district level, and for 
purchase of equipment, furniture, utensils, books 
and periodicais in these hostels. 

14.39 Under: the National Sports Policy, participa- 
tion of women and girls in sports and games would be 
encouraged, Stress would be laid on the identifica- 
tion of sports talent among women and provision 
made for sports scholarships, coaching and nourish- 
ment support for promosing girls with a view to increase 
standards of their performance in competitive games. 
Besides, schemes for encouraging traditionai folk, 
tribal and hill arts and cultural activities would be 
expanded and strengthened. 

14.40 Health: Under the Health Sector, the 
major thrust during the next ten years will be directed 
towards the reduction of the prevailing high maternal 
and infant mortality rates. For this purpose empha- 
sis will be placed on the expansion of MCH care 
which will give considerable importance to preventive, 
promotive and cducational services. Specifically, 
schemes for giving tetanus toxoid to mothers and 
providing proper ante-natal care will be taken up 
on a sizeable scale. Besides, close linkages with 
other related sectors will be established in order to 
make a dent on the problem. The health and family 
welfare services will be made available to all women 
in the reproductive age group, The existing bed- 
strengths at the district hospitals would be augmented 
and a sizeable proportion cf them would be allocated 
to women and children. The health sub-centre cove- 
rage for providing health services would be progres- 
sively reduced to below SCO persons per sub-centre. 
Besides, nutrition supplements, iron and folie acid 
tablets would be given to mothers for bridging the 
calorie-vitamin and mineral deficiency gap as well 
as for fighting anaemia. The scheme for 
of birth attendants and auxiliary nurse midwives 
would be expanded considerably. Efforts would be 
made to promote heaith consciousness, so that the 
available health infrastructure could be fully utilised. 


training 


Mass media, voluntary agencies, village health commit- 
tees, women’s: organisations and dais will be emplo- 
yed to spread knowledge about simple remedies for 
common disorders. Women would also be informed 
about misleading advertisements regarding the use 
of tonics, health drinks, etc. Knowledge about the 
nutritional status of girls and its impact on the health 
and weight of the babies born would be disseminated 
widely, Such published information would include 
the demographic and socio-cultural implications of 
the present adverse sex ratio and law.age at marriage 
will be publicised. | 


- Employment: 

14.41 (i) Agriculture and allied sectors : Special 
attention would be given to improving existing skills 
ef women and imparting to them new skilis under 
the programmes of farmers’ training, exchange of 
development, fodder production, post-harvest techno- 
logy, application of pesticides, budding and grafting, 
farmers, training ih horticulture, fisheries, poultry, dairy 
- social forestry etc. Horticultural research and develop- 
ment programmes would play a significant role in 
economic and nutritional progress, particularly with 
respect to the problem of under-nutrition of pregnant 
women and nursing mothers and their children. 

14.42 (ii) Rural development : The Integrated 


Rural Development Programme, meant for the 
poorest in the rural areas, has been formulated for 
creating assets with a view to increasing the producti- 
vity and income-generation ability of the beneficia- 
ries in a specified period of time. The programme 
has been extended to all the 5092 development 
blocks in the country during the Sixth plan. About 
20 million beneficiaries would be covered during the 
Seventh Plan, This would include 50 per cent of 
the old beneficiaries who may require a second dose 
of assistance at an average rate of Rs. SOO'-. The 
new beneficiaries, however, would receive an enhanced 
rate of subsidy of Rs. 1333{-. The scheme covers 
landless labourers, small and marginal farmers, rural 
artisans and other workers like fishermen. Efforts 
have been made under this programme ‘to select 
households headed by women = beneficiaries. This 
approach will be continued during the Seventh Plan, 
and importance would be given to achieve a larger 
coverage of women. Households headed by women 
would account for at least 20 per cent of the coverage. 
The scheme of DWCRA would be strengthened and 
modified in order to ensure. that the benefits reach 
the target groups. 

14.43 The National Rure] Employment Programme 
(NREP) and Rural Landless Employment Guarantee 
Scheme (RLEGP) would generate additional employ- 
ment in rural. areas during the lean season. Stress 
would be laid on giving adeguate employment. to 
women beneficiaries under these schemes. 
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14.44 Under the. programme of TRYSEM, 40 
youths in the age-group 18-——35 years per development 
block are identified and provided training in avoca- 
tions which. may enable them to set up self-employ- 
ment ventures. About one third of the’ beneiiciaries 
under this programme are expecied to be women. 

14.45 (iii) Land reforms : The scheme for provi- 
ding financial assistance to the Assignees of Ceiling 


Surplus Land (ACSL) obtained from the implementa- . 


tion of land ceiling laws, is under operation since 
August, 1975. The Central assistance for this scheme 
is intended to enable allottees to buy inputs and 
other necessdry wherewithais of cultivation. This 
policy will be oriented to confer benefits on a larger 
number of households headed by women. Families 
of landless agricultural and other — sections of the 
vulnerable groups will be given usufruct rights to 


- grow trees on read sides, waste lands, etc. 


14.46 (iv) Industry : Public sector undertakings 
would be persuaded to sponsor ancillary industries in 
collaboration with State level agencies dealing with 
development programmes for women to _ provide 
increased employment oppoitunities around them. 
Attempts would also be made to identify and target 


the women beneficiaries under Entrepreneurial Deve-. 


lopment Programme (EDP) and Industrial Estates. 
14.47 (v) Village and small-scale industries 

The schemes for the introduction of new technologies 
and the induction of expertise through upgradation of 
training would be further expanded. The scope of 
the specific training programmes for women entrepre- 
neurs will be widened in order to fully familiarise 
them with the technical know-how needed for setting 
up enterprises. The number of such women. entre- 
preneurs would also be increased. Rural technology 
institutions, and mobile technology and training units 
would be considerably expanded. These  organisa- 
tions would regularly conduct special training courses 
for women at various levels. The training would 
be oriented, wherever possible, to schemes like IRDP, 


_TRYSEM, etc. Taking up special programmes for 


women by agencies like process-cum-product deve- 
lopment centres (PPDCs), training centres and 
Small industries services institutes (SIST) would be 
examined. A massive programme for training of 
artisans, managers, supervisors and entrepreneurs 


would have to be taken up to expand efficient pro-' 


duction and for promotion of skilled employment. 
Women’s participation in these schemes will be increa- 
sed substantially. 

14.48 Besides, the district industries centres (DICs) 
will play a special role in the identification of groups 
of women artisans'workers for disseminating infor- 
mation relating to avocations to be taken Up and 
the nature of support that could be extended by 
governmental agencies, 


ede SN, et 


14.49 Presently, some special provisions In terms 
infrastructure facilities like industrial sheds are 
being extended to women — entrepreneurs. As this 
facility is not adequate, efforts \ would be made to set 
up mini-industrial estates exclusively for women on 
a much larger scale. Special facilities like sheds and 
plots at subsidised rates to units exclusively run by 
women andlor employing female labcur will be given. 

14.50 The National Small Industries’ Corporation 
and other apex organisations would extend support 


of 


for marketing, product design and financial support: 
Concesstonal finan- : 


for raw material procurement. 
cial requirements will: also be considered for meeting 
fully the working capital requirements 
viding margin morey for seed capital, 
and unique role assigned to the 
will be! preserved and several measures 
initiated both for consoiidation and expansion 
_ this sector. 

14.51 Under ‘the programme of 
workers and entrepreneurs, women beneficiaries will 
be given importance. Women are expected to obtain 
sizeable employment under this sector. Coir making, 
sericulture and small’ scale 
sectors which offer great potential. 

14.52 (vi) Khadi and village industries : During the 
Seventh Plan the employment coverage under khadi 
and village industries is likely to increase from the 
present 3.80 million persons to 5.86 million persons. 
A considerable proportion’ of this additional employ- 
ment will come to women, and the percentage share 
of women is expected to increase from 46 to 48 per 
cent during the Seventh Pian. 

14.53 (vii) Other measures 
towards creation and arometien of equal employment 
opportunities for men and women. .Implementation 
of the Equal Remuneration Act will be strengthened 
to ensure that women workers are paid wages as 
prescribed in the Act from time to time. Studies 
would be sponsored to examine whether equal rému- 
neration under the Act is related to work outputs 
under different sectors of employment. Similarly, 
studies will be undertaken on the implementation of 
the Factories’ Act 1948, the Plantation Labour Act 
1951 and the Mines’ Act of 1952 to assess whether 
the interests of women are adequately protected. Areas! 
sectors where women’s employment is low would be 
identified and measures for improving their prospects 
will be taken. Emphasis will also be placed on the 
study and identification of factors that hinder women’s 
employment. Special agencies will be set up for ex- 
tending credit facilities for self-employment and home- 
based workers. Relaxation of age limit for women 
for entry into government services and public sector 
undertakings will be considered. Avenues for creation 


and for pro- 
The distinct 


of 


training of: 


industries are some such. 


: Efforts will be made 


cy 


handloom sector | 
would be - 


of part-time employment for women will also be ex- 
plored. 


14.54 Science and rechnology.* Programme on 
‘Science and Technology for Women’ would be fur- 


ther strengthened to identify, formulate 
implement research and development, 


, sponsor and 
demonstration 
and extension programmes, with special emphasis on 
providing opportunities for gainrul employment self- 
employment to women specially to those in rural areas. 
14.55 The training programmes at different levels 
such as those for unemployed graduates, school drop- 
outs and housewives will be strengthened and expand- 
for improving the trainees’ skills. - Besides, skill 
manuals and training aids in areas of agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry and other new. occupations would be 
prepared to provide opportunities of independent em- 
ployment and income for women. Assistance of vo- 
luntary organisations would be sought for taking need 
based technologies to the target groups and in obtain- 
ing feedback regarding the acceptance of the pro- 
gramme and in the identification of factors that infiu- 
ence the transfer of technologies. Under the concept 
of Vigyan Kendras, the possibility of setting up rural 
banks for lending improved agricultural tools would 
be explored and new groups would be identified, pre- 
ferably those in which scientists and technologists are ~ 
actively involved for taking up developmental pro- 
grammes for women at the grassrcot level. 
14.56 Special training programmes would continue 
to be sponsored for women in polytechnics and other 
institutions of technical education in areas such as 


a 


repair and maintenance of radios, television and other 


electronic hardware or consumer durables, manufac- 


ture of PVC goods, lacquer work, fibre reinforced 
‘plastics Cie 


Involvement of women voluntary agen- — 
cies and home science colleges would be ensured. 

14.57 Social Welfare : The programmes for women 
under the Social Welfare Sector are meant to supple- 
ment the services available to women under other 
developmental sectors. Further strengthening is en- 
visaged of the on-going schemes which have been 
found useful in skill formation and creation of gainful 
employment among women. Very close linkages with 
specialised agencies such as ICAR, ICMR, DST, Ru- 
ral Development, Industry anc Education are called 
for. . 

14.58 The Central Social Welfare Board would 
continue to extend grants-in-aid to voluntary organi- 
sations to set up a variety of income generating units 
under the ‘Socio-Economic Programme’ for the bene- 
fit of needy women. Efforts would be made to im- 
prove the programme by introducing better technical 
and marketing support. The scheme of assistance to 
public undertakings|corporations and autonomous or- 


‘improve their employinert prospects. 


ganisations for supporting projects aimed at income 
generation and employment among women from weak- 


er sections on a sustained basis with the help of 
Norwegian Agency for International Development 


(NORAD) would be further expanded, with focus on 
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diversified occupations and inculcating new skills re- | 


quired by the job market. Grants would also be 
given for organising condensed educational and vo- 
cational training courses for adult women so as. to, 
Short-duration 
training courses (not exceeding one year) in non- 
traditional trades would be expanded for rehabilita- 
ting women in distress and their dependent children. 
Construction|expansion of hostels for working women 
from low-income groups will be accelerated with a 
view to provide accommodation with iniproved stand- 
ards of service at reasonable cost. The possibility of 
involving the inmates in the management of these 


hostels would be explored. The scheme of training 


ty 


‘mes to rural, hilly and backward areas. 


of rural women in public cooperation will be extend- 
ed to develop leadership qualities among them and to 


involve them in the developmental activities of the 
country. | : 
14.59 A new scheme, namely, Women’s Develop- 


ment Corporations, would be taken up for promoting 
employment-generating activities by supporting sche- 
mes for women’s groups and women from poorer sec- 


tions of society. These corporations would identify 


potential areas of employment and assist beneficiaries 
in project formulation, raising the requisite finances 
and marketing of their products.. A Women’s Deve- 
lopment Planning and Monitoring Cell will be set up 
for collection of data and monitoring of Plan pro- 
grammes. Provision has also been made for a few 
innovative schemes|projects which, if found successful, 
would be replicated. 

14.60 Voluntary organisations : At present the 
effort by voluntary agencies is rather uneven, and is 
mostly concentrated in the urban areas. These agen- 
cies have to be stimulated to extend their program- 
They would 
be encouraged to create public opinion against social 
evils like child marriage, dowry, illiteracy and atroci- 
ties on women. Sustained effort would be made for 


increasing the age at marriage of girls and for im- 
proving the adverse sex ratio. There is lack of 3 
awareness about the existing social legislation to pro- 
tect the interests of women. Voluntary agencies 
would be supported to undertake educational work 


and bring in awareness among women regarding their 


rights and privileges. They would also be associated 


in extension activities. 

14.61 The voluntary organisations coe be invol- 
ved in delivering the ‘Messages’ on preventive and 
promotive health and social and nutritive care for 
women and children. It has been well established that 
blindness, leprosy, tuberculosis, polio, accidents, drug 
addiction and prostitution afflict vast numbers of our 


_poplulation. Instead of expending large sums on thera- 
' peutic and rehabilitative services (which are 


costly 
for those affected), emphasis would be on preventive 
care. Voluntary agencies, educational institutions and 
training centres would be involved and aided to take 
up various activities for promoting preventive measures — 
in a planned and coordinated manner. Production | 
of films, documentaries, literature and other forms of 
mass communication and deployment of non-formal 
channels. of communication by these agencies and in-— 
stitutions would be fully ‘supported. Besides, they 
can also take up programmes of vocational training 
for adult women and girls from poorer sections on a 
large scale in order to enlarge and improve the 
avenues of employment. There is an urgent need for 
‘public conveniences’ for women at those bus stands, 
railway stations, theatres and market places which 
Jack this amenity. Voluntary agencies would be 
encouraged to take up this work in a big way. 
iy 

Monitoring — if 

14.62 A proper monitoring mechanism will be de- 
veloped to ensure optimal utilisation of facilities meant 
for women under different sectors and to minimise 
leakages. The special cells which are being set up 
in the Ministries for this purpose will be strengthened 
in order to ensure proper monitoring and coordination 
of different schemes. Stens will be taken to streng- 
then the machinery for monitoring progress of various 
schemes at State and district levels. 


CHAPTER 15 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROGRAMMES FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED 


15.1 One of the major concerns of Indian plan- 
ning has been the welfare and development of the 
weaker sections of society, and 
especially that of the scheduled castes, the scheduled 
tribes and the denotified, nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes who constitute nearly one quarter of the total 
population. These groups have, for. historical reasons, 
remained socially and economically backward, and 
hence concerted efforts have been made under the 
plan to raise their social and economic status, as re- 
quired by the Directive Principles of Article 46 of 
the Constitution. . 

15.2 In the first two plans, welfare programmes 
were drawn up and implemented for improving the 
‘educational and economic status of the scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and other backward classes. 


In addition, in the tribal and the scheduled areas, an 


area development approach was adopted. By the end 
of the Fourth Plan, however, it was evident that the 


strategy for the development of these disadvantaged | 


groups would have to be based on 
economic and human resource development efforts 
so that these sections of the population would ac- 
quire the ability to utilise the fruits of general econo- 


comprehensive 


mic development arising from the various sectoral | 


development programmes. The Tribal Sub-Plan ap- 
proach was adopted in the Fifth Plan and the Special 
Component Plans (for SCs) formulated in the Sixth 
Plan and these resulted in earmarked allocations for 
the Tribal Sub-Plans and scheduled castes’ socto- 
economic development, apart from the general pro- 


grammes of economic development undertaken. by the” 


Central and State Governments. In the Sixth Plan, the 
emphasis shifted from welfare to family and benefi- 


among them more. 


TRIBES 


cally directed at and designed for the benefit of the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. In the Sixth 
Plan, a definite target of assisting 50 per cent of the 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe families to cross 
the poverty line was adopted for the first time. 

15.3 Clearly, at the beginning of the Seventh Plan, 
an assessment is called for in order to ascertain if the 
major objective of narrowing the socio-economic gap 
between the general level of economic and social 
development and that of the scheduled castes, schedul- 
ed tribes and other backward classes has been achiev- 
ed and to know how far the modified strategies have 
been successful in tackling the historical legacy cf 
their backwardness. Specifically, it is important to 
know what has been the impact of the program- 
mes undertaken for their benefit in the following 
areas : 

(a) Education, which accounted for over 50 per — 
cent of all expenditure up to the end of the 
Sixth Plan; 

Economic programmes, which accounted for 

about 28 per cent of expenditure till the 

end of the Sixth Plan; and 
Social welfare schemes,: which accounted 
for about 22 per cent of total expenditure 
till the end of the Sixth Plan. 

15.4 The inter-decennial trends in the population 
of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, in their oc- 
cupations and in their literacy: percentages are brought 
out.in Tables: 15:1;--15.2.and 15.3. 

The population of scheduled castes as a percentage 
of the total population was stable over the decade 
1961—71, increasing to 15.5 per cent in the following — 
decade, while the population of scheduled tribes, after 


(b) 


(c) 


ciary-oriented development schemes within the gene- ig pare a abe ay of the — total 
ral framework of socio-economic programmes speci- ped ees anti Se wee c ecade rose to 
TABLE 15.1 
Population of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

a (In millions) 
Year Total SC SC’s as ST ST’s as 
population population percentage population percentage 
of the total of the total 

(1) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1961 4 k 439 65 14.6 30 6.9 
1971 548 80 14.5 39 6.9 

685 106* hs ae 54* 


\ 


_ .Non-Agricultural activities 


7.9 per cent in the 1971-81 decade. 
needs to be recalled that 


It however, 
the population of sche- 


duled tribes went up on account of the removal of 


area restriction ‘for scheduled communities in 1976. 
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15.5 The inter-decennial trends in _ occupational 
categories among the working population of schedul- 
ed castes and scheduled tribes are 
Tablet auc 


TABLE 13.2 
Inter-Decennial Trends in Occupation 


(Per cent) 


Cultivators : 
Agricultural labourers 


Share of total... Shares of SC .. Share of ST 
population 

PAST SORT Sate eae 1971. 1981 

CRA rae (4) (65) 6 
43.4 A135 $< 29,87: 281 ak oes See 
28.7 25.9 51.75. ». 48.22. - 33.00. - 32.67 
27.9 4303s 1 MAG 9.40 12.90 


23.61 


It is noteworthy that for the scheduled castes, there 
is a slight increase in the share of ‘cultivators, while 
for the scheduled tribes there is a decline. Both the 
groups show a decline in the share of agricultural 
labourers, this being marked in the case of scheduled 


castes. An increasing trend of non-agricultural activi- 
ties is discernible among both. 

15.6 As regards literacy, which is one of the ma- 
jor indicators of social advancement, the position is 
shown in Table 15.3. : 


TABLE 15.3 
Literacy Rates among Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes 


ad the Rest of the Population 


(Pigares in brackets represeiit female literacy ‘percentagcs). 
The percentage of literacy among communities other 
than scheduled castes and scheduled tribes showed 
an increase from 33.8 in 1971 to 41.22 in 1981; the 
corresponding increases for SCs and STs have been 
less. The increase in female literacy among the SCs 
and STs has been very slow, While the enrolment 


(Percentage) 

Rest of the Sch-culcd Schedukd 
Population Cast. s ‘Tribcs 

27.86 OBIS oA 8:53 
(16. 59) (3.29) (3.16) 
33.80 14.67 11.30 
(17.11) (6.44) (4.85) 
41.22 21.38 16.35 
(29.51) (10.93) (8.04) 


age group was 33.53, for SCs it was 29.3 and STs 
5,78: | 

- 15.7 As regards employment in government service 
the number of scheduled caste'scheduled tribe em- 
ployees in the Central Government, are given in T able 
15.4. : 


f 
> 


percentage for the total child population in the 11—14 ' 


TABLE 15.4 


Employment profile 


An ane nner 


Group 


(1) 
mo6s 
Class-I 
Class-I] 
Class-lT . . 
Class-I'V (excluding sweepers) 


TOTAL 


Re 


$e RR pa 


of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes in Central Government 


Total Scheduled Percentage Scheduled 


Percentar 
number of Castes tribes phar: 
employees 

a esl) Se (5) (6) 
19,379 318 |. 64 5? 0.27 
30,621 864 2.8 103 0.34 

10,82.278 96.114 8.88 12,390 114 
11,32.517 1,01,073 17.75 38.444 3.30 
22,64,795 298,369 —«13.17,=SSSSS RO 235 


ein _— 


ee os. 


brought out in~ 


7s | 


Meee ee eee ee wir ora an mame naar’ —ae 
(1) : (2) (3) (4) (3) {6) 
arene nt TA nia ce nee ene Tn cememanencnnemnennennmmnenaiaas i LLL ALN 
1983 
Class-I 52,683 3,536 6.71 741 1.41 
Class-II 62,485 6,351 10.16 915 1.46 
Class-Ill_ . ; : A ~ 21,28,650 3,10,949 14.61 88,149 4.14 
Class-IV (excluding sweepers) 13,02,534 255,094 19.58 71,812 5.51 
a 
TOTAL < : ; 34,46,352 5,75,930 16.24 1,61,617 4,56 
2) (93) — (217) 


ee ee ee eR, ae ee a EERE ie 
Source : Annual Report, 1984-85—Department of Personnel & Administrative Reforms, Goveinment of India, New Delhi, p. 53. 
(Figures in parentheses are percentage increases over the period). 


It will be seen that over the period 1965-83, the em- 
ployment of persons belonging to the scheduled castes 
went up by 93 per cent and the employment of sche- 
duled tribes increased by nearly 217 per cent. The 
employment of scheduled castes in Class 1 jobs went 
up by more than 10 times in this period and that in 
Class II jobs by more than 7 times. The correspond- 
ing figures for increases for the scheduled tribe em- 
ployees are by more thar 14 times in Class I jobs 
and by nearly 9 times in the case of Class II jobs. 
While these figures indicate that progress has been 


made, it is an undeniable fact that the progress has - 
not been fast enough and that neither of these two _ 


sections of the population, i.e. scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, are able to make full use of the 
reservation quotas. 


Review of the Sixth Plan 

15.8 The Sixth Plan strategy for the socio-econo- 
mic development of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes and other backward classes was designed to en- 
sure a higher degree of devolution of funds through 


the Special Component Plans and through special | 


Central assistance than in the earlier plans, with the 
overall objective to see that at least half of them 
were provided substantial assistance to enable them 
to cross the poverty line. The total outlays contem- 


plated in the Sixth Plan and the amounts actually. 


spent are given in Table 15.5. 


Socio-Economic Programmes for Scheduled C astes| 
Scheduled Tribes|Other Backward Classes — 

15.9 The socio-economic development program- 
mes for the development of the scheduled castes en- 
visaged the strategy of using a Special Coriponent 
Plan for 20 States and 4 Union Territories with a re- 
latively large scheduled caste population. In regard 
to the Tribal Sub-Plan, a notable occurrence during 
the Sixth Plan was that the State of Sikkim was ad- 
ded to the States covered under the Tribal Sub-Plan 
approach. 245 tribal pockets were identified for 
intensive development, increasing the coverage of 
the tribal population to 75 per cent while the num- 

3 PC/85—25 


ber of primitive tribes identified increased from 52 to 
72. (There are now 180 Integrated Tribal Develop- 
ment Projects). Emphasis was placed more on family 
oriented programmes than on infrastructure deve- 


Jopment unlike in the previous plans. The special 


development programmes for other backward: classes 
included some provisions for educational and econo- 
mic schemes and benefits for those groups who did 
not fall within, the definition of either of the sche- 
dules relating to scheduled . castesjscheduled tribes, 
but who were equally indigent. Special Component 
Plans are to be drawn up by the States/Union Terri- 
tories, identifying schemes (and relevant funds) 
which would benefit scheduled castes!scheduled tri- 
bes, within their plans for various sectors of develop- 
ment. Special Component Plans (SCPs) have a Spe- 
cial Central Assistance Counterpart by way of an 
addition to the States’ Plan programmes. 


TABLE 15.5 _ 
Sixth Plan outlays and Expenditure on Socio-Economic 
Programmes for SCs|STs and Backward Classes 
(Rs. crores) 
Sth len ee 
outlays expenditure 


A; Schedule Castes 


1, States?’ allocation forSCP* . . 4204 3333 
2. Special Central Assistance. : 600 $95 
3. Institutional finance ; - a NA = 2eOe 
| 4804 6238 _— 
B. Scheduled Tribes et 
1. States’ allocationfor TSP* . iad 3409 
2. Special Central Assistance. , See 485. 
3. Institutional finance : ; - SINeAS g00e* 
| 4006 4694 __ 
C. Other Backward Classes < 
States’ allocations , : : 154 150%* 
DceneiCSS. us eee Oe ae 
Grand Total ‘ : é ; 9204. 41332. 


PI aisles italia Wai DRE! EBLE 
* Include outlay/expenditure under welfare of Backward 
Classes Sector. 
e® Batimates. 
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15.10 The achievements during the Sixth Plan in 
relation to socio-economic development programmes 
for the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes are : Stipends and scholarships were 
awarded to 115 lakhs children belonging to SCs|STs 
and other backward classes, and another 113 lakhs 
children belonging to these categories were covered 
by other educational incentives like free supply of 
uniforms, stationery, books, etc. Post-matric scholar- 
ships were awarded to about 9 lakhs SC|ST students 
and 3000 hostels and 9600 Ashram schools were 
established. In the economic field, the schemes have 
been more in the nature of provision of inputs for 
the generation of income among beneficiary families. 
About 3 lakhs SCs|STs and other backward classes 
were given assistance for sustaining activities in pro- 
- duction sectors like agriculture, animal husbandry 
and cottage industries. An important programme ta- 
ken up was the liberation of scavengers from their 
demeaning occupation through conversion of dry 
(service) latrines into water closets under a Cen- 
trally-Sponsored Scheme in towns and municipalities 
covering a whole town at a time. This was taken up 


as a pilot project in 14 States, and 37 towns were 
covered. . 


15.11 The Sixth Plan physical achievements can- 
not be compared to those of the earlier Plans, in 
that it is only in the Sixth Plan that a definite target 
of economically assisting 50 per cent of the SC/ST 
families to cross. over the poverty line was laid down 
in the guidelines. But it can be said. that by and large 
the targets set for the Sixth Plan have heen achieved. 
Against the target of 8.65 million SC families to be 
brought above the poverty line. it is estimated that by 
the end of 1984-85, 8.71 million SC families have 
been assisted. As for ST families, against the Sixth 
Plan target of 2.70 million families, similarly to be 
brought above the poverty line, 3.46 million ST fami- 
lies would have received assistance to bring them 
above the poverty line. It is, however, by no means 
certain that all those families assisted have, in fact. 
crossed the poverty line, and for-the Seventh Plan 
it is possible that some families assisted in the Sixth 
Plan may yet require some assistance to take them 
permanently above the poverty line. 

15.12 An encoura 


ponent Plans drawn up by the States for the SOcio- 


the scheduled classes is that 
and their implementation 
r the previous plans, How- 
be done towards organisa- 


5 tdination amon i i 
Bes : g various im-~- 
plementation agencies and Proper linkages. between 


different programmes and schemes aimed at the same 
target groups need to be strengthened. Some of the 
major difficulties observed relate to a lack of decen- 
tralisation from the State to the Block level, of ade- 
quate communication between them, and of a proper 
reporting and monitoring machinery at the ground 
level. Another development that can have a favour- 
able impact on future programmes for the uplift of 
these backward communities has been the increase in 


_ the number of Scheduled Castes Development Corpo- 


rations in the various States, which provide margin 
money for catalysing economic and income generat- 


_ing activities among the scheduled castes. Their role 


in catalysing development and in mobilising additional 
credit should not be underestimated; and there are 
now 19 Scheduled Castes Development Corporations 
with a total capital of over Rs. 173 crores, The Cor- 
porations have enabled some 2.7 million SC families 
to get benefits through assistance by themselves and 
through bank loans which they helped the families to 
secure. In the aggregate, subsidies, margin money 
loans and bank loans amount to Rs. 635 crores. An 
other significant achievement is the distribution among 
scheduled caste families of land declared surplus under 
the ceiling laws. During the Sixth Plan period, 
8,06,143 acres of land declared surplus under the 
ceiling laws were distributed among 6,88,175 sche- 
duled caste families. To date, out of a total of 43 lakh 
acres of surplus land distributed, the total area dis- 
tributed to the scheduled castes is 13.33 lakh acres. 
Of the total beneficiaries of 32.48 lakhs who were 
given surplus land, 12.47 lakh beneficiaries (or 38 
per cent) are scheduled caste families. 

15.13 Under infrastructure, of vital importance for 
tribal development, soil conservation measures have 
been undertaken in respect of 2 lakh hectares. About 
9,000. tribal villages have been electrified and more 
than 80,000 villages provided with drinking water sup- 
ply. An estimated 8.5. lakh shifting cultivator tribal 
families and about 5,000 forest villagers still await a 
fair deal under Plan programmes. The problem of 
shifting cultivators and forest villager has remained 
largely unresolved over the years hecame the inability 


to make large investments without ¢c 
nomic return, 


15.14 Reviewing the Sixth Plan performance, the 
lack of progress in some areas may be noted. For the 
Tribal Sub-Plan, States have not been able to prepare 
even by the end of the Sixth Plan project reports for 
all Integrated Tribal Development Projects (ITDPs), 
or for tribal pockets or for the development of primi- 
five tribes. Coordination between the different tribal 
Programmes which are taken up at the project level 
has been lacking: also involvement of tribals and 
their traditional institutions, both in the development 


ommercial or eco- 


and the reproductive spheres, has left much to be de- 
sired. The conclusions in this regard set out in the 
Mid-Term Appraisal of the Sixth Plan continue to 


hold good. 


STRATEGY FOR THE SEVENTH PLAN 


Socio-Economic Programmes for Scheduled Castes 

15.15 The aim of the Seventh Plan is to continuc 
the thrust towards the socio-economic development of 
the scheduled castes and to give them occupational 
mobility and economic Strength. Programmes will have 
to be designed in order to fulfil their minimum needs 
together with emphasis on the integration of different 
sectoral development programmes, with a clear re- 
cognition of the needs of the scheduled castes. Special 
attention will be given to assist this segment of the 
population to cross the poverty line. 

15.16 The emphasis on beneficiary-oriented pro- 
grammes and schemes for the socio-economic uplift 
of the scheduled castes will continue, but it is neces- 
sary to recognise that the strategy has to cater to two 
broad occupational categories which can be distin- 
guished, namely, ( a) those engaged in Jand-based acti- 


vities and ( b) those engaged in non-land based acti- | 


“fies. In the first category would be included land- 
less agricultural labourers and marginal cultivators, 
while the second category wouid include leather wor- 
kers, weavers and other artisans, fishermen, scaven- 
gers, etc. It is possible that these occupational catego- 
‘fies are not mutually exclusive and that many families 
might be engaging themselves in activities belonging 
to both categories, | 

15.17 In the first category, the main problem is lack, 
‘or inadequacy, of assets, Allotment to the landless of 
ceiling surplus land, Government wasteland and other 
lands found surplus, will be undertaken. Implemen- 
tation of ceiling laws will be speeded up. Plugging of 
Joop-holes in the ceiling laws and pursuit of time- 
bound programmes can lead to substantial allotment 
of surplus land to scheduled caste. families, Land- 
holding families will be helped in the development of 
their land, through orovision — of agricultural credit, 
inputs, irrigation, etc. under the Small and Marginal 
Farmers Schemes, Where irrigation becomes available, 
enforcement of wet-land ceiling can make available 


surplus land which can then be distributed among the’ 


scheduled castes. The programme of provision of irri- 
gation to land owned by the Scheduled castes in com- 
pact blocks will be continued. For agricultural labour- 
ers, enforcement of the statutory minimum wages. is 
important; the enforcement machinery will be mobi- 
lised for the purpose, particularly in major wage-em- 
ployment areas, Programmes of animal husbandry, 
handicraft, village and cottage industries and inculca- 
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tion of skills for induction into the tertiary sector will 
also be taken up for them. 

15.18 Efforts will be-made to properly organise 
and modernise all stages of activities of weavers, lea- 
ther workers and other artisans. The necessary in- 
frastructure and other facilities will be created for 
those engaged in fisheries. For all these occupational 
categories comprehensive schemes for common facili- 
lifies, skill improvement, supply of raw materials and 
marketing of products will be formulated and im- 
plemented. Formation oi cooperatives of brick-kiln 
workers would prove useful for organising their work 
on a proper footing. Steps will be taken to make the 
unorganised labour in the urban sector, comprised of 
rickshaw pullers, cart pullers, etc., owners of their 
vehicles, Details regarding the number of scheduled 
caste families in each occupational group needing as- 
sistance, the quantum of assistance required by each 
family and the manner in which it shouid flow to 
them will be worked out by each State and UT Ad- 
ministration. All these schemes will form an impor- 
tant component of anti-poverty programmes aimed at 
raising the families above the poverty line. | 

15.19 The Scheduled Caste Development Corpora- 
tions which constitute one of the instruments of eco- 
nomic development of SC families have been acting as 
catalysts, promoters and guarantors in respect of 
beneficiary-oriented programmes. However, for. lack 
of clear-cut agreement on procedures with other finan- 
cial institutions, their full potential has not been rea- 
lised in the Sixth Plan period, Moreover, there have 


been deficiencies in the working of some of the cor- 


porations. The functioning of the corprations will be 
thoroughly evaluated’ and the short-comings rectified. 

15.20 As indicated in Chapter 6, identification, re- 
lease and rehabilitation of bonded labour will conti- 
nue to be given priority attention. In reality, the per - 
family requirement of funds for rehabilitation does — 
not amount to much, and hence, the total outlay 
might not be very large in any case this can be pro- 
vided for fully. In fact, if funds available from all re- 
levant sources for the rehabilitation of bonded labour 
aré pooled, they will be adequate. A concerted effort 
and coordination between the different agencies are 
essential. 

15.21 In most parts of the country, scheduled castes 
live in separate localities lacking essential services. 
In towns, they live in slums devoid of basic ameni- 
ties. Basic facilities like drinking water, housing, 
facilities, electrification link roads, and fair price 
shops will be provided for in the bastis by the end of 
the Seventh Plan. In the matter of sources of dirnk- 


ing water supply and other village-level amenities, so- 


cial accessibility will be borne in mind, new sources 
will be located in SC bastis, which would be meant 
for all communities. 


15.22 Total elimination of scavenging is one of the 
objectives of the Seventh Plan. For this purpose, low- 
cost sanitation and whole-town approach for conver- 
sion of dry latrines into waterborne latrines will be 
adopted. New latrines need to be provided where none 
exists now. Sanitation workers of municipal bodies 
liberated form scavenging will be redeployed in other 
_ Civic activities. The small number of those employed 
privately have to be trained for, and provided with, 
alternative avocations. Financial provision for elimia- 
tion of scavenging, training of liberated scavengers 
and their employment will have a priority claim on 
the Special Central Assistance to the States’ Com- 
ponent Plans. A maior task in the Seventh Plan will 
be the removal of deficiencies in the implementation 
of programmes, Reform measures in relation to ad- 
ministration, implementation, monitoring and evalua- 
tion of programmes will be undertaken. These include 
assionment of svecific responsibilities to Collectors in 
the imnlementation of SCP programmes, communica- 
tion of disageregated physical and financial targets to 
district and block-level authorities, strengthening of 
implementation machinery, regular insvection, pre- 
paration of a check-list, for each programme, avoi- 
dance of multi-counting of beneficiary families, and 
review of programmes at the evel of the Chief Sec- 


retary and the Chief Minister. In the field of person-- 
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nel volicies. selection of dedicated and competent | 


persons and their posting with reasonable security of 
tenure is most imvortant. To sum up, is the Seventh 


Plan period, linkages between different sectors and. 


proerammes, back-up services. organisational struc- 
tures and personnel coordination will receive close 
and continuing attention. 

15 23 The programme of scheduled caste develop- 
ment is not likelv to succeed without public participa- 
tion. Decentralisation will be carried through to the 
last rung The role of non-government voluntary or- 
g2nisations in activisine the svstems, training cadres of 
grass-root workers, mobilising the resources of the 
commnnitv and providing professional and managerial 
expertise will be valuable. Even more important will 
be their attempt at raising the awareness of the peo- 
ple. throush non-formal and informal educational me- 
thods. The media can render extremely useful service 
here. 

15 24 As part of the strategy of the Special Com- 
Ponent Plan. earmarking of outlays in the State plan 
sectors has helped to galvanize larger flow of funds 
for scheduled castes’ development. In the Seventh 
Plan, the States will set apart as large a proportion of 
the total State Plan outlay as is feasible for the SCP. 
Schemes and Programmes will be formulated to the 
extent of this amount in accordance with the object 
and priorities of SC development and corresponding 
outlays will be distributed sector-wise. In the Sixth 


Plan, special Central assistance was introduced as an 
additionality to States’ SCP with a view to creating a 
multiplier effect and to help fill gaps which financial 
flows from the Central and State plans which notable 
to fill. To make the maximum possible impact, the 
Special Central assistance was to be pooled with the 
States’ own resources. The only condition imposed was 
that it should be used for programmes of economic 
development, including relevant training, back-up ser- 
vices, institutional build-up and arrangements for im- 
plementation, supervision, monitoring and evaluation. 
The versatility of the Special Central Assistance is yet 


to be fully exploited and overall planning for its use 


has to be done. The Special Central Assistance for 
Socio-economic programmes for SCs in the Severith 
Plan will be Rs. 930 crores. 


Scheduled Tribes 

15.25 The tribal areas present a considerably de- 
gree of environmental and ethnic diversity. Tribal 
communities differ in their. socio-economic levels, 
educational attainments and cultural millieus. The 
Tribal sub-Plan (TSP) strategy adopted comprises ; 
(a) identification in a State of development blocks | 


where tribal population is in a majority and their 


constitution into integrated tribal development pro- 
jects (ITDPs) with a view to adopting therein an in-— 
tegrated and project-based approach for development; 
(b) earmarking of funds for the TSP and ensuring flow 
of funds from the Centra] and State Plan sectoral 
outlays and from financial institutions; and (c) crea-_ 
tion of appropriate administrative structures in tribal 
areas and adoption of appropriate personnel policies. 
The TSP has, overall, a two-fold thrust, firstly, socio- 
economic development of tribal areas and secondly, 
that of the tribal families. These basic premises will 
continue to be operative in the Seventh Plan. . 

15.26 The majority of tribal’areas have’ remained 
isolated and backward. With their low levels of 
training, skills and technology which have remained 
largely traditional, the natural resources of tribal 
areas have remained unexploited for the development 
of tribals. Tribal areas are, further, characterised by 
soc'o-economic exploitation by non-tribals. One of 
the major tasks in the Seventh Plan will be to create 
an awareness of these factors among the tribals, and 
stringent anti-exploitative measures undertaken along- 
side socio-economic development programmes. Parti- 
cular care needs to be -taken of the small primitive 
tribal groups, some of which face extinction. One 
of the causes which has given rise to discontent among 
tribals is the loses of their lands, and remedial measures 
against this need to be given priority. Also, tribal 
families displaced as a result of location of projects 
like power, irrigation, industries, mining ete., in tribal 
areas will need to be properly rehabilitated. 


15,27 The planning process in tribal areas has to 
be a judicious mix of beneficiary-oriented program- 
mes, human resource development and infrastructure 
development the bias being towards the first two 30 
lakh tribal families in TSP will be assisted in the 
Seventh Plan to build up their economic base. 

15.28 In the protective sphere, legislative measures 
already in force! will be implemented stringently, as 
in the fields of agricultural tenancy, money-lending, 
debt-relief, bonded labour, forestry, excise and trade, 
as well as in respect of socio-cultural exploitation 
etc. Also, codification of customary laws still pre- 
valent among the tribals will be attempted. 

15.29 Large agricultural multi-purpose societies 
(LAMPS) in tribal area will be strengthened through 
broadening of their popular base in the board of 
directors andlor other executive bodies to make them 
effective instruments for the elimination of exploita- 
tion in the. sale and marketing of tribal produce, con- 


sumer necessities and credit. To coordinate the acti- | 


vities of State-level. Tribal Developraent Corporations, 
the national level Tribal Marketing Organisation al- 
ready set up necds to get into full gear. Plan fo:mula- 
tion and project reports will be made in close consul- 
‘tation with beneficiary-participants. Scientific project 
reports will be prv.ared for ITDPs, tribal concentra- 
tion pockets and primitive tribal groups with reference 
to the natural rescurce endowment, the traditional 
occupations and skills of the people and a properly 
drawn-up development perspective. 

15.30 A balance will be struck between subsis- 
tence and commercial production, keeping in view the 
state of infrastr .ctural development, the type and ex- 
‘tent of marketing network and the efficiency of pub- 
lic delivery systems, and eco-systems oriented towards 
the needs of the weaker sections. _ , 


15.31 As regards tribals practising shifting cultiva-- 


tion, first of all no viable alternative programmes have 
been presented so far to the shifting cultivators for 
directing them’ away towards alternative means of 
livelihood. «Without such alternatives being available, 
it is difficult to envisag how this practice, so destruc- 
tive in its impact on the environment and the ecology 
~ of fragile areas, can be curbed or eliminated. Secondly, 
even where the semblance of a viable programme has 
been in sight, it has suffered through faulty formula- 
tion and subsequently in implementation : the pro- 
‘grammes impinged on several sectors like land, agri- 
culture, irrigation, marketing and there was lack of 
coordination among the concerned authorities. Par- 
ticularly in relation to shifting cultivation, an inter- 
disciplinary approach is a ‘sine qua non’ for a success- 
ful programme. At present, this is conspicuous by 
its absence. Wherever shifting cultivation is a major 
problem, there is need for each concerned State Gov- 
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ernment to examine the matter in-depth and develop 
such an approach towards tackling this urgent pro- 
blem of environmental degradation. 

15.32 About 2 lakh tribal families of about 5,000 
forest villages do not possess even now any rights to 
the land they cultivate. They have no access to deve- 


lopment programmes. Without these forest villages 
being declared as revenue villages, the inhabitacts 


cannot be the recipients of benefits flowing from 
development programmes. Apprepriate remedial 


measures are required to be taken up by the State 
Governments. 


15.33 A policy for the rehabilitation of project 
displaced persons has to be formulated at the national 
level, prescribing the general policy for the rehabili- 
tation of persons displaced by large-scale land acqui- 
sition for projects and the special measures to be 
taken in the interest’ of scheduled tribes in such cases 
Among other things, the policy will have to enjoin 
that rehabilitation of displaced persons, particularly 
the tribals, will form an integral part of the invest- 
ment costs of projects relating to industries, irriga 
tion, power, mining and forestry and wild life, of 
more than a certain magnitude, whether taken up in 
the Government corporate, joint or private sectors. 

15.34 Integration in administration in tribal areas 
at ITDP levels has been the aim, but there are seve- 


ral programmes operating in these project areas. like 
IRDP. DPAP. RLEGP and NREP, in respect of 


which the tribal area administration headed by the 
Project Administrator of the local ITDP has not been 
kept in the picture. This has had consequential 
effect on coordination. a 


15.35 Greater attention will be paid during the 
Seventh Plan to concurrent monitoring and evalua- 
tion through the existing field functionaries in the 
tribal areas on the principle of checks and balances. 
Further, independent academic and research organi- 
sations will be deployed for evaluation studies on the 


‘impact of various development projects meant for 


the socio-economic uplift of tribals. 

15.36 For removing the backwardness of tribal 
women, adequate stress on economic development 
schemes aimed at them, or in which they can parti- 
cipate, needs to be given. While executing the pro- 
grammes it has to be ensured that tribal women are 
assisted under income-generating programmes of 
IRDP and SCA, Mahila Samities and other Women’s 
organisations in tribal areas which are identified for. 
the implementation of economic programmes for. tri- 
bal women may be considered for being assisted on a 
selective basis. The Madhya Pradesh Government 
have established a Kanya Shiksha Parishad at Chhind- 
wara where education and training is imparted to 
tribal women in a unified manner. Such centres 


could be considered for establishment by ; other 
States. Inclusion of tribal women: representatives in 


the project implementation committees meant for 
development of tribal people would go a long way 
towards integrating them specifically into the socio- 
economic programmes for their uplift. | 

15.37 The process of plan formulation generally 
and also the planning of specific projects need to 
attach importance to the ethos, needs and aspirations 
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of specific tribal groups, while keeping the State and 


national priorities in view. The concept of planning 
from below needs to be given concrete shape in tri- 
bal areas by taking up re-formulation of the existing 
ITDP project reports|plans. The State Tribal Sub- 
Plans are not to be merely a compendium of tribal 
areas project plans and the tribal component of the 
programmes of individual development departments, 


but should also include programmes and outlays un- 
der important non-plan sectors having a developmental 


thrust. 

15.38 The role of institutional finance in the bene- 
ficiary oriented programmes is vital. Financial insti- 
tutions need to make an assessment of the role play- 
ed by them so far and take the necessary steps for 
more active involvement. The plans of institutional 
finance have to be compatible with the partially- 
monetised economy of the tribals. 

15.39 The Fifth Schedule of the Constitution pro- 
vides a legal and administrative framework for the 
Scheduled Areas. Even this schedule is Not fully ope- 
rational as yet and this lapse has to be rectified. 
Further, the design support of the Fifth Schedule will 
have to be meaningfully combined -with the  self- 
Management thrust of the Sixth Schedule to lend em- 
phasis to endogenous growth. Non-government volun- 


tary organisations can make Significant contributions 


by catalysing the involvement of and the: active par- 
ticipation by, tribals, approaching the tribal prob- 
lems from a closer perspective and taking up deve- 
lopment programmes for primitive tribal groups in 
relatively inaccessible areas. The right type of volun- 
tary -organisations, depending on local sources of 
funds, would be encouraged. Coordination anrong gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental agencies would 
' Need to be fostered. On the whole, the existing pre- 

ponderant reliance on official agencies has to be rep- 
laced by the Participation of the beneficiaties in the 
planning and implementation process through elec- 
tive, nominated and traditional] institutions, as well] 
as voluntary organisations. 

15.40 In order that the dynamics of development 
does not directly or indirectly conflict with the cus- 
tomary modes and usages prevalent in tribal areas, 
it 1S necessary to codify the laws, conventions and 
usages, particularly in the developmental and func- 


tional areas. For want of adequate knowledge (on 

the part of the planning personnel it is possible that 
by taking a wrong direction, the development pro- 
cess makes no headway at all. To avoid this, phased 

programme of codification of customary laws relat- 
ing to property (particularly land). inheritance, fa- 
mily and kinship, traditional tribal institutions, tra-_ 
ditional village officers, etc., will be taken up. 

15.41 Earmarking of portions of funds allocated 
to various sectors of State and Central Plans has 
been a part of the tribal sub-plan strategy. In the 
Seventh Plan period, of the total Plan outlay of a 
State|Ministry a reasonable proportion needs to be 
reserved for the TSP. The Special Centra! Assistance — 
for TSP has been fixed at Rs. 756 crores for the 
Seventh Plan. | 


Other Socio-economic Programmes for the Back- 
ward Classes 

15.42 The schemes of welfare for the Backward 
Classes in the Seventh Plan will continue to lay em- 
phasis on strengthening the educational base of the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other back- 
ward classes, both in the State Plans and through 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 

15.43 In order to increase the school enrolment 
of SC/ST children, provision will be made for 100 
per cent coverage, along with supply of free text- 
books and stationery, provision of free uniforms, 
and provision of attendance scholarships, particularly 
for girls (including, possibly, some compensation to 
their parents for their Opportunity cost). Other 
incentives like mid-day meals, hostel facilities, 
Special coaching in Schoolsjcolleges in classes IX, 
X, XI and XII for such children as are weak in 
some subjects, particularly English, Science and 
Mathematics, will also be provided in the Seventh 
Plan. Introduction of merit scholarship at the 
Post-matric stage at the rate of one-and-a-half times 
the rate of normal scholarships and removal of the 
present restriction limiting scholarships to two chil- 
dren of the same parents are also envisaged. Book- 
banks for all professional courses, liberalisation of 
Pre-matric scholarship schemes for children of those 
engaged in unclean Occupations (increasing the rate 
of scholarships) and inclusion of day-scholars in 
the scheme for pre-matric Scholarships are other 
educational schemes. Suitable niodifications of the 
schemes for educational development, Keeping in 
view the needs of scheduled castes|scheduled tribes 
and the introduction of preparatory training, reme- 
dial teaching and special coaching for professional 
Courses at. the district level will ba undertaken, 

15.44 Schemes for econoniic aid to SCs|STs!OBCs 
will also be formulated in areas where the norms 


sector schemes do not adequately cover 
these people. The existing framework of the Sche- 
duled Castes Financial Development Corporations 
will be utilised to channelise margin money funds 
to scheduled tribe familics also along with scheduled 
caste beneficiaries. This will not only reduce the 
_ organisational and administrative overheads but will 
enable SCs'STs placed in similar economic situation 
in the same areas being treated on par, and through 
a ‘single window’ source for margin money. How- 
ever, ways and means have to be devised to extend 
margin money loans to STs from either separately 
allocated share capital funds or through the Special 


of general 


Central Additive for TSP. 


15.45 Research and training will be expanded to 


fund research|surveys on SC|ST programmes not 
only by the Tribal Research and Training Institutes 
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- Yoluntary organisations will be 


in the States, but also by voluntary bodies, academic 
institutions and research workers. Participation of 
solicited not only 
for implementing the socio-economic programmes 
and specific schemes ‘or SCs/STs and other backward 
classes, but also to organise, motivate and assist 
SCs|STs|OBCs to come forward to avail themselves 
of development programmes. Their assistance will be 
specifically sought for wide-spread installation of 
cheap sanitary systems in rural and urban areas, 
which will eliminate service privies and _ liberate 
scavengers from an unclean and _health-hazardous 
occupation. 3 

15.46 For all these programmes, an allocation of 
Rs. 1239.21 crores has been provided in the State 
Plans and Rs, 281.22 crores in the Central Sector. 


CHAPTER 16 


SPECIAL AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


HILL AREAS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
16.1 The hill areas of the country, particularly the 
Himalayan and the Western Ghats regions which 
constitute about 21 per cent of the total area and 
contain 9 per cent of the total population of the 
country, support the basic life-giving natural resources 
but have fragile and sensitive eco-systems. The need 
to conserve natural resources and the environmen G 
particularly to prevent damage to fragile and irre- 
placeable eco-systems, has been voiced in national 
policies and programmes for quite some time. The 
hill area development (HADP), in operation since 
the inception of the Fifth Five Year Plan, has been 
@ major step in this regard. Simultaneously, it has 


also aimed at the goal of balanced regional develop- 


ment, During the Seventh Plan, the programme is 
expected to enter a crucial phase, particularly with 
_ reference to complementarity of interests of the hills 
and plains. le & 3 

16.2 The hill areas fall broadly into two categories, 
namely ; (i) those that are co-extensive with boun- 
daries of State or Union Territories, i.e., the hill 
States and UTs, and (li) those which form part or 
parts of a State, and which are designated hill areas. 


Hill States|UTs : | 

16.3 The areas falling in the tirst category are 
self-contained politico-administrative units and have 
their own five-year plans to take care of their deve- 
lopment needs, These are the States and UTs of the 
north-eastern region, Jammu and Kashmir, Sikkim 
and Himachal Pradesh. They are being treated as 
special category States. A review of the plans of this 
category of States reveals that the main emphasis 
has been on the development of infrastructural facj- 
lities and social and community services during both 
the Fifth and the Sixth Plan periods. This thrust. was 


necessary to cover the backlog in infrastructural 


facilities. The Production sectors and the sectors 
having a direct bearing on ecological preservation and 
Testoration received less attention; these sectors wil! 
have to be given their due in the Seventh Plan period. 


Designated Hill Areas 


16.4 In the second category, the hill areas so far 
identified from parts of : (a) the larger States of 
Assam, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Tamil Nadu, 


———— ee 


and (b) Western Ghats areas, covering 163 talukas 
in the States of Maharashtra, Karnataka, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu and the Union Territory of Goa. Only 
these designated hill areas are covered under the Hill 
Area Development Programme (HADP) _ operative 
since 1974-75. The area, population and districts} 
talukas at present covered under the HADP are 
detailed in Table 16.1. . 

16.5 Apart from the normal flow of funds to the 
Hill areas from the State Plans, in consideration of 
the regional imbalance and other special factors, 
Special Central Assistance ( SCA) is being provided 
for the HADP. An allocation of Rs. 170 crores, 
inclusive of Rs. 20 crores for Western Ghats Deve- 
lopment Programme (WGDP), was made for the Fifth 
Plan. It was raised to Rs. $60 crores (including 
Rs. 75 crores for WGDP) in the Sixth Plan. The 
Seventh Plan allocation of SCA is Rs. 870 crores, 
inclusive of Rs. 116.50 crores for WGDP. The 
pattern of assistance comprises 90 per cent grant and 
10 per cent loan. In so far as category (a) of the 
designated hill areas (Paragraph 16.4) is concerned, 
the available SCA is allocated among the constituent 
States, giving equal weightage to area and population. 
In the case of areas in category (b), excluding the 
Nilgiris district (which is covered by the former 
category), the weightage for area is 75 per cent and 
for population 25 per cent. In order to ensure inte- 
gration and linkages of schemes formulated under the 
SCA with other sources of funding like the State 
Plans, a Sub-plan approach has been adopted. But in 


the case of WGDP, a scheme-wise approach has been 
followed. . 


Review 


16.6 The Programme was tilted jn favour of 
beneficiary-oriented Schemes during the Fifth Plan 
period. In the Sixth Plan Period, eco-development was 
emphasised, but the general tenor of the plans ‘did 
not differ significantly from the normal State Plans... 
In other words, they have been characterised by the 
sectoral approach without adequate reference to eco- 
restoration, eco-preservation and eco-development, In 
the Seventh Plan, the emphasis will be on evolving 
Plans Which harmonise the three parameters, i.e, 
socio-economic growth, development of infrastructure 
and premotion of ecology. ‘This implies consideration 


of ecological aspects at the time of formulation of 
policies, programmes and schemes. 

16.7 Human and cattle pressure on the support 
areas and indiscriminate felling of trees for commer- 
cial purposes haye led to rapid depletion of forest 


cover and reduction in the productivity of land, im- — 


pairing the economic condition of the hill regions. 
Traditional agricultural practices like shifting culti- 
vation have been responsible for exposure of the thin 
soil-cover of hill areas leading to accelerated erosion 
of both soil and forest cover. Mono-culture forestry 
has been no substitute for nature’s complex biotic 
processes. Such seemingly harmless activity as  pro- 
longed slope-grazing by cattle has exposed the largely 
earthen Shivaliks to erosion and brought them peri- 
lously close to disappearance. Other activities like 
construction of roads, dams, establishment of large 
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and medium industries and of mining units have 
further aggravated the situation. With the depletion 
of forests in hill areas, increased flooding during the 
rainy season and extended periods of drought have 
become a recurring feature in the plains, particularly 
of northern India. Availability of water in hill areas 
has also suffered due to lower water retention capacity 
caused by the loss of forest cover. This has led to 
the problems of sand-casting of fertile plains and 
silting of harbours, reservoirs and river-beds, besides 
hardships for hill people. The major challenge, there- 
fore, is to devise a solution to the problem that will 
avert ecological disaster while meeting the require- 
‘ments of the growing population. The long-run needs 
both of the nation and of the community will be 
served only by maintaining an ecological equilibrium. 


TABLE 16.1 


Area, population and districts/talukas constituting HADP 


ee es et 
Area 


P. (a) Himalayas]sub-Himalayas: 
Assam hill areas 


Uttar Pradesh hill areas 


West Bengal 


- TOTAL 


(b) Western Ghats 
Maharashtra 
Karnataka 
Tamil Nadu | 
Kerala 
Goa 


TOTAL 
1, Projected. 


Population Coverage 
(000 = (Lakhs) 
sq. kms) 1981 
pen 6.31 Two districts: (Karbi Anglong 
| and North Cachar). | . 
FE 48.4 Eight districts: (Dehra-dun | 
Pauri Garhwal, Tehri Garh- 
wal, Chamoli, Uttarkashi,. 
Almora, Pithoragarh and 
. Naini Tal). 
2.4 5.1 Three sub-divisions of Darjeel- 
ing district, viz., Sadar, 
Kalimpong and Kurseong. 
68.7 59.8 
, Talukas 
58.4 :101.2 62 
44,3 — 66.7 40 
28.02 95.4 29 
28.0 123.8 29 
1.8 ie 3 
160.5 388.4 163 


2. Includes Nilgiris District covered under HADP, having an area of 2500 sq. kms and a population of 494,000 persons. 


Delineation of Hill Areas | | 

16.8 In the areas identified since the Fifth Plan, 
plans and programmes were introduced in accordance 
with the general policies of development. During the 
Sixth Plan period, the foundation for an appropriate 
policy for hill area development was laid. The 
areas mentioned in para 16.4 above will continue to 
be designated as hill, areas and receive appropriate 
treatment during the Seventh Plan period. Fragile, 


vulnerable and sensitive areas within the hill areas 
| will be identified and priorities fixed, However, having 
regard to the sub-continental dimensions and effects 
of their ecology, the Himalayan ranges will continue | 
fo receive special treatment. 


Approach and Strategy 

16.9 The guiding principles on: which the hill area 
development programmes would be based are the pro- 
motion of a-secure, basic life-support system, and 


judicious utilisation of land, mineral, water and biotic 
resources in a total perspective embracing complemen- 
tarity of interests of both the hills and the plains, The 
Whole strategy would centre around the active partici- 
pation of the people, particularly of women, in the 
fulfilment of. their basic needs. The people’s involve- 
ment can be ensured by ingraining the concept of 
“social fencing”, which implies a voluntary and self- 
imposed discipline in managing society’s resources at 
the local level. A better understanding of the resource 
base and eco-systems is an essential development, 
planning and management. This necessitates crea- 


tion among the hill people, and parti- 
maintaining the eco-system against degrada- 
tion among the hill people and particularly 
among the youth. It is increasingly evident 


that development efforts tend to produce wide-spread 
systematic effects (often deletrious) as a result of 
Strong interactive linkage effects between a growing 
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population, fixed or limited resources, and a fragile — 


€co-system and environment, The plans of hill States 
and hill areas have, therefore, to be informed by eco- 
logical and environmental considerations in addition 
to socio-economic and cultural considerations. In the 
formulation of policies, plans, programmes and sche- 
mes, eco-restoration, eco-preservation and eco-develop- 
ment must be given due consideration. Not only new 
projects, programmes and schemes but even on-going 
activities have to be subjected to critical review and to 
ecological norms, to forestall possible harmful, short- 
term and long-term consequences. Some guidelines for 
plans and programmes of socio-economic growth in- 
formed by ecological para-meters are Set out in what 
follows. 


Basic Needs of Hill People 


16.10 The basic needs of hill communities will 
have to be kept in the forefront in the formulation 
of development programmes, specific attention being 
Paid to relieve women and children of the intermin- 
able drudgery in the hills. Important basic needs like 
energy, fodder, water supply, education and health call 
for measures like the following : 

(i) Alternative energy policy : To reduce the 


pressure on forests and the drudgery to which 
women are subjected, an alternative fuel 
policy should be evolved and implemented. It 
should have two aspects, firstly, providing an 
alternative source of energy such as electri- 
city, including micro-hydels, kerosene, coal 
cooking gas, at subsidised -rates for house- 


, 


~ hold consumption to wean away people from - 


fuel-wood and, secondly, use of devices such 
as fuel-efficient ovens and utilisation of saw- 
mill and logging waste for briwuetting. 


(ii) Fuel & fodder : 


ig: Re 


Pl 


ie 
To achieve sustained sup. 
plies of fuel and fodder, denuded forest lands 
needs to be afforested with tree species which 
can provide both fuel and fodder. Pasture 
land development would have to receive ats 


° 2. 
tention. ‘ 


(iii) Drinking water supply : In view of the rug- 


(iv) 


(v) 


‘Tams, 


ged terrain, high altitudes and remoteness, a 
four-fold strategy for drinking water supply 
will be adopted in hill areas : development 
of gravitational sources of water, hydraulic 
Storage-tanks and  micro-hydel 
schemes. Provision of safe drinking water 
is Most essential to minimise the incidence 
of water-borne disease. An attempt should 
be made to provide all problem villages 
with adequate and safe drinking water 
facilities in the Seventh Plan period, ; 
Health : Emphasis will be laid on prophy- 
lactic steps in -terms of environmental — 
sanitation, protected water-supply and mass 
immunisation against TB, polio etc., and — 
measures of protection against tropical 
diseases such as malaria, filaria and gastro- 
enteritis as also against mal-nutrition, parti- — 
cularly vitamin and protein-deficiency and 
iodine-deficiency. Infrastructural facilities — 
and the quality of services rendered by 
primary health institutions will be improved. 
For the welfare of children, it is necessary 
to strengthen and expand the Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS) scheme | 
in the hill areas, Pre-and post-maternity care 
for hill women, particularly those residing 
in remote areas will be provided. Maximum 
use should be made of indigenous medical 
skills; apart from their intrinsic value they 
have the merit of acceptability and 
accessibility. Research also needs to. be 
systematically undertaken to develop these 
skills in their own right and as a supple- 
ment to the modern medical system. There 
is need to augment the training programmes 
for Dais. | 
Education : Lack of skilled manpower is a 
major constraint in the development of hill 
areas. It is necessary to undertake man- 
power planning and to link education locally 
to the specific needs of the hill areas. The 
hill communities need to be involved in 


. the management of schools locally .so that 
. these become culture centres of the villages. 


Single-teacher schools may not be ideal 
for. these areas; in fact, the norms for 
location of schoals should take into 
consideration the terrain. 


People’s Involvement 

16.11 In all area programmes, particularly in 
watershed management, the active involvement of 
people, 
voluntary agencies is crucial, Women especially have 
a pivotal role to play, since they are primarily res- 
ponsible for agriculture, fuel and fodder collection, 
maintenance of livestock and other economic activity 
in the hills. | 


The Planning Process 


16.12 Conceptually, the planning process may 
visualise three distinct zones of operation. Firstly, 
there are the relatively high and inaccessible altitudes 
and sparsely populated areas where natural geo- 
physical processes are taking place. Here, non-inter- 
ference by man in form of restraint in construction 
or installation of hydel: or major multi-purpose irri- 
gation dams, hard-topped roads, and industrial 
projects would greatly contribute to ecology-preser- 
vation. But, since our understanding of the ¢co- 
system in these altitudes is limited, a sound data-base 
has to be established for understanding the hydrology, 
climate, tectonics, seismology, flora and fauna, and 
the safe population carrying limits of such areas. 
Major projects whose total effects are unknown need 
‘to be critically reviewed. Even a small positive step 
along with non-interference would make a substantial 
contribution towards preservation of the high-altitude 
eco-systems. Secondly, 
altitudes and regions, growing population concentra- 
tion (including tourist influx seasonally), industrial 
projects and road-building promoting ‘increased access 
beyond safe carrying capacities have caused ecologi- 
cal strains and accelerated degradation, the ill-effects 
of which can be felt not only in the middle mountain 
ranges and foothills, but also in the plains below. It 
is here that the imbalance ensuing from strong inter- 
active linkage effects between populations, resources, 
environment and development is markedly in evidence. 
The aggravation of ecological degradation and the 
adverse impact on the hill environment is clearly 
visible. The planning process in this region has to 
adopt an integrated view of the ecological, economic 
and sociological aspects. Thirdly, there are the 
seemingly unconnected plains below, which depend 
not only for their socio-economic but even physical 
existence on the nurturing capabilities of the hill eco- 
systems. Both for hill States like Himachal Pradesh, 
_ Jammu and Kashmir and Sikkim, and hill areas like 
those in U.P., Assam and West’ Bengal, the. inter- 
dependence of hills and plains should be clearly 
recognized, to achieve a mutually. ~ beneficial 
reciprocity. | ee: 


in the more populated lower 
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of their own local organisations and of © 


Catchment Area Development 

16.13 Over-exploitation of the already depleted 
forest cover has resulted in the degradation of catch- 
ment areas of river systems, with adverse impact by 
way of depleting water resources, increased frequency 
of floods and transport of silt and debris into the 
river valleys and beds, reservoirs and plains. The 


treatment of catchment areas through integrated, 


scientific land-use planning has become an imperative 
need. In recognition of this, surveys and studies for 
obtaining a picture of the status of catchment areas 
of the Himalayan and Western Ghats river systems 
were commenced in 1983-84. On the basis of the 
status reports, integrated catchmient area restoration 
programmes need to be formulated for implemen- 
tation. 


Unit of Planning 

16.14 A development block, the lowest unit of 
planning of the plain areas, may not be suitable in 
a montane eco-system on account of the relatively — 
low population density, innumerable geographical 
barriers and communication hurdles. Further, perhaps 
more than other elements of nature, water is a domi- 
nant arbiter of man and environment in the hills. A 
geo-hydrological watershed would, hence, appear to 
be a better substitute for a development block as a 
unit of planning. A watershed may be distinguished 
from the catchment area of a river system the latter, 
besides being in the higher altitudes, is generally of 
ampler dimensions. The planning treatment for a: 
catchment area may be different from that for a 
watershed, but the implications of adoption of the 
two physiographic entities, i.c., catchment areas and 
watershed ‘areas, have to be worked out in terms of 
geography, geomorphology, geo-physics, socio-econo- 
mics, ecology, administration, etc. For planning and 
development purposes, relative to size, a watershed 
may generally be divided into three categories : 
(a) macro, (b) meso, and (c) micro, It bears reitera- 
tion that the planning process of micro, meso and 
macro watershed, catchment areas and mountain 
ranges should be enmeshed and integrated. 


Land Use } | 

16.15 A proper land-use pattern keeping the socio- 
economic and ecological parameters in. view should 
be. worked..out. While . self-sufficiency in foodgrains 
production may. be an objective, stress has to be inid 
on scientific land-use. and spatial specialisation aiming 
at toposequencing of cropsowith appropriate techno- 


logy for raising productivity and production. Changes 
in land-use, particularly from annual crops of peren- 
nial crops, would necessitate extending and strengthen- 
ing the scope of the communication facilities, 
marketing network and a strong public distribution 
system. 


Shifting ‘Cultivation 

16.16 A viable solution to the problem of shifting 
cultivation, particularly in the north-east and some 
areas of the Western Ghats, has yet to be found. 
Even though special programmes under Central and 
State Plans have been launched, many of them have 
been unable to go beyond the pilot phase, The plans 
in this context will be on watershed basis in which 
the sectoral programmes like agriculture, forestry, 


plantation, infrastructural facilities and social services. 


etc. are integrated and coordinated to enable the 
Jhumias to take to settled cultivation. In areas where 
introduction of settled cultivation will take a lon g time, 
emphasis will be on improving the productivity of 
Jhum cultivation through better agronomic practices 
and improved varieties. 
Afforestation 

16.17 Strenuous efforts are required towards resto- 


ration of the degraded vegetation and forest cover 
constituting the life-support system. Forestry pro- 


grammes will aim at fulfilling the national require- 
ments of forest produce, imperatives of ecological 
balance and socio-psycho-economic needs of village 
communities, Revenue-earning can no longer be a 
major goal. Identification of ecologically sensitive and 


| - -yulnerable areas will be taken ‘up and comprehensive 


plans for their right treatment implemented. New 


techniques will be adopted in afforestation, aiming at | 


reduction in per hectare cost. and with employment 
potential. To conserve forest resources, use of substi- 
tutes for forest-based industria] raw-materials will be 
encouraged. 


Horticulture and Packaging Material | 

16.18 In the scientific land-use policy, tree culture 
_ and commercial plantation have to be recognized 
distinctly. The Priority in tree-culture programme will 
be for meeting the requirements of local economy. 
The produce of certain food-yielding and fodder trees 
can be utilised locally. Dwarf varieties may be planted 
for the purpose. In so far as commercial plantations 
aré concerned, the Problem of bulky and perishable 
products is growing in magnitude. It will be desirable 
to select low-volume,. low-weight edible fruits and 
nuts with long shelf-life, Connected with horticultural 
crops is the problem of Packaging material. The use 


of various Soft-woods for the purpose has been 


depleting natural forests rapidly. Use of substitute 
materials through Proper pricing, fiscal and research 
measures will be considered. Fourthly, floriculture 
will be encouraged. 


Animal Husbandry . 

16.19 Animal husbandry programmes need to be 
appraised keeping in view the stock of animals and 
availability and status of pastures and forests. Scienti- 
fic rotational grazing on the basis of social fencing is 
essential. Suitable local breeds which can graze on 
the undulating terrains will be upgraded through 
natural or artificial insemination. Rearing of goats 
will be discouraged, but sheep-rearing, pig-rearing 
and poultry can be taken up. Stall-feeding habits will 
relieve pressure on pastures and forests. The. pro- 
gramme will need : (a) scientific breeding approach, 
(b) strong protective and curative animal health 
cover, and (c) processing and marketing of the 
produce. 


Industries 

16.20 The hill areas are particularly suited to 
industries which require pollution-free atmosphere, 
coll climate, based on high-skills and high  value- 
addition, like electronics, watch-making, optical glass, 
collapsible furniture etc. Cotiage industries like carpet 
manufacture and handlooms also are suitable acti- 
Vities. Such hill area industries should preferably be 
of a small-scale and decentralised nature, with high 
value to volume ratios. On account of long distances 
from markets and transport difficulties, large and 
medium industries may not generally be viable. 
However, tourism and trekking can be Organised as 
an industry, with -due regard, however, to non- 
exploitative use of local or scarce resources, 


Transport and Communication 

16.21 Communication _ facilities like the . postal 
system, tele-communication, broadcasting, and tele- 
Vision and means of transport like airways, waterways 
and ropeways need to be further developed and 
Strengthened in an integrated manner. However, the 


— concept of uncontrolled road building in hill areas 


needs amendment : greater emphasis is needed for a 
network of bridle-paths, foot-bridges, and adequate 


_ feeder roads. Road-building technology should take 


adequate note of the environmental aspects. The policy 
Of road development. will be reviewed and a viable 
Programme prepared forthe hill areas, — 


A ppropriate Technology 

16.22 Evolution of appropriate technology, R&D 
and scientific inputs are uecessary for harnessing 
natural resources on a decentralised basis. Availablé 


and new technologies will be modified or upgraded. 
Appropriate technology will call for low-cost and 
need-based innovations, suiting local conditions and 
skills for management of the hill resources. 


Uniformity In Approach and Strategy for Hilt 

Development 

16.23 For the desiganted hill areas covered under 
HADP, a sub-Plan approach grounded in the inte- 
gration of various sectoral programmes has been 
adopted for the Himalayan region. But the WGDP 
areas continue to follow a schematic approach. It is 
desirable to follow, to the extent possible, the sub- 
Plan approach in WGDP also. Above all, it is essen- 
tial that the basic principles of hill area planning are 
followed by all hill States. In other words, the plans 
of hill States (as distinct from the designated hill 
areas) also should be informed by ecological . and 
environmental considerations. A suitable mechanism 
within the constitutional framework should be devised 
to ensure that the approacn and strategy evolved for 
the development of hill areas is uniformly followed 
in all categories of hill areas. ; 


Approach and Strategy Specific to Western Ghats 
16.24 The Western Ghats represent a distinct 
entity, on account of high pressure of population and 
consequent high rate of depletion of the natural re- 
~ sources endowment. The development programme of 
_ this region will bestow special attention on restoration 
of the run-down ecology. The development pro- 
grammes to be taken up by the constituent states in 
the Western Ghats during the Seventh Plan should 
revolve round the central theme of eco-restoration and 
eco-promotion. The States will formulate a perspective 
plan keeping this goal in view. . 


Population — | 

16.25 References have been made earlier to the 
pressure of population in the hill areas and the consc- 
quent rapid depletion of natural resources. Though 
rising population is a problem in general, it has a 
special significance for the hill areas, as their rate 
of population increase is above the national average. 
While this may be accounted for by flatural growth 
and in-migration (and an added pressure due to 
tourist influx), the fact remains that the indigenous 
hill population has to bear the brunt of deterioration 
of resources locally. Thought needs to be devoted 
to searching for a solution to this problem. 


NORTH EASTERN COUNCIL (NEC) 
16.26 The north eastern region comprises the five 


States of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland and 
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Tripura and the two Union Territories, of Arunachal 
Pradesh and Mizoram. The region accounts for 
7.7 per cent of the country’s total land area, and 
has a population of 26.6 millign (1981 census), 
characterised by wide ethnic diversity. Seventy per 
cent of the area is hilly and ninety per cent of the 
people live in villages. The literacy rate in the 


region is above the all-India average of 36.2 per cent 


except for Arunachal Pradesh ( 20.1 per cent) and 
Meghalaya (33.2 per cent). 
- 16.27 The region is endowed with - considerable 
natural resources, e.g., soil, water, forests, minerals 
and hydel potential. But the economy is primarily 
agricultural, commercial crops like jute and tea being 
predominant. The region is deficient in foodgrains. 


The bulk of the hilly area in the region continues to 


be under shifting cultivation. With the high rainfall 
in the region, forests cover about 50 per cent of the 
total area. Among the mineral resources, oil (25.7 
per cent of national recoverable reserves), gas (21.3 
per cent of national recoverable reserves as on 
1-1-1984), .coal reserves (1.1 per cent of national 
reserves) and limestone reserves (4.6 per cent of 
national reserves as in 1977) are important. — 
16.28 The modern secondary sector in the region 
is in its preliminary stage, with only a few scattered 
industrial establishments. With a view to accelerating 
the pace of industrial development, the Government 
of India has declared the entire north eastern region 
as belonging to ‘A’ category, i.c., industrially back- 
ward area, which entitles it to Central investment 
subsidy at the maximum permissible rate.. Transport 
subsidy for raw materials and end products is also 
available at 75 per cent and covers all modes of 
transport including rail movement from Siliguri. — 
Efforts have been made to develop manpower poten- 


tial under the Central, NEC and the State sectors to 


give impetus to industrialisation. Handloom weaving 


‘and handicrafts are the cultural heritage of the people 


_of the north-eastern region ; for development of these 


tiny sector industries, a Norh Eastern Handloom 
and Handicrafts Development Corporation 
(NEHHDC). has been set up, besides the existing 
State Corporations. 

16.29 Inadequate infrastructural 
transport and communication, 
constraint. 


facilities, e.g., 
have been a major 
The region is tenuously connected with, 
the rest of the country by a narrow land strip in north, 
Bengal. The terrain js difficult with the Himalayan: 
ranges straddling the entire north and north-east, 
making tranport and communications a problem, 
Among the various measures taken for improving the 
railways are extension of the broad-gauge line from. 
New Bongaigaon upto Gauhati (completed), six new. 
railway lines, augmentation of the capacity of the 


Lumding-Badarpur matergauge line and the second 
rail-cum-road bridge across - the Brahmaputra at 
Jogighopa along with the broad-gauge railway line 
from Jogibhopa to Gauhati. In the road sector, the 
improvement of six routes as national highways and 
a second road-bridge over the Brahmaputra near 
Tezpur are important, besides the roads taken up in 
the States and NEC Plans. Other modes of trans- 
portation are inland waterways, airways, -ropeways 
etc., some of which are being improved. For deve- 
lopment of communications, the focus has been ‘on 
the improvement of telecommunication and broad- 
casting, coverage of the region under TV and use of 
INSAT for strengthening the rural- communication 
syStem, . 

16.30 In order to have an integrated development 
of the north-east, the NEC was created by an Act 
of Parliament in 1971. It is an advisory body and 
its schemes aim mainly at development of  infra- 
structural facilities in the region like power, transport 
and manpower. In: the NEC Plan, power and trans- 
port together account for about 80 per cent of the 
total outlay. The importance that the Government 
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attaches to the role of the Council will be clear from — 


the fact that the approved outlay for NEC in the 


Seventh Plan has been raised to Rs. 675 crores from. 


Rs. 90 crores in the Fifth Plan and Rs, 385 crores 
in the Sixth Plan. The Council has been instrumental 
in initiating major integrated development programmes 
relating to the area’s natural resources and = socio- 
economic and ccological factors. 

16.31 In view of the importance being attached to 
the speedier development of the north-eastern region, 
a Committee of Ministers assisteg by a Committee 
at official level was set up in 1980 to” review the 
progress of the measures already initiated and also 
to suggest various fresh steps that might be necessary 
for the development of the region. 


Seventh Plan Perspective 

16.32 Keeping in view the regional needs . and 
national objectives, the basic tasks of the region are : 
(i) attainment of self-sufficiency in food, (ii) viable 
solution to the problem of Shifting cultivation, 
~ (iii) ecological and environmental protection, (iv) re- 
duction in infrastructural bottlenecks, (v) develop- 
ment of suitable small, village and cottage industries 
and generation of productive employment and 
(vi) manpower development. Though the States 
and Union Territories of the region have certain com- 
mon features, each has also its own distinctive 
characteristics. Their particular’ ethos wil] be kept 
in view while drawing up Specific plans, projects 
and schemes. 


Agriculture igi 
16.33 Foodgrains production in the region increased 
from 2.9 million tonnes in 1979-80 to 3.9 million 
tonnes in 1983-84. The region is deficit in foodgrains 
production, and it has been importing 100,000 tonnes 
of foodgrains per month from other parts of the 
country. The estimated requirement of foodgrains 
by 1990 is 6.27 million tonnes as assessed by the 
Working Group of the development of the north- 
eastern region. Transport bottlenecks and storage 
and marketing difficulties make import of foodgrains 
into the region a costly and difficult proposition. An. 
additional production of about 2 million tonnes of 
foodgrains will be required to make it self-sufficient 
during the Seventh Plan period. Measures for raising 
agricultural productivity and increased agricuitural 
production will be accorded high priority. Creation 
of assured irrigation and utilisation of irrigation faci- 


lities, particularly of minor projects will be an impor- 


tant means: Scientific land-use with promotion of 
Subsidiary sources of income through livestock rearing, 
pisciculture, horticulture, plantations, afforestation, 
sericulture, etc., will be promoted. The stress will 
be on development programmes .on an integrated 
watershed approach with people’s participation. Peo- 
ple’s involvement alone will ensure acceptance and 
dissemination of the programmes as well as economy 


in expenditure on schemes and on administrative 
infrastructure. | 


Power ; ; 

16.34 With a: total installed capacity 
estimated at 791 MW by the end of the 
the region is surplus in power at present, 
Plan target is to create an additional 
429 Mw, raising the total to 1220 MW. The total 
number of villages electrified as On 31-3-1985 was 
17,136 ; the rural electrification target for the Seventh 
Plan is an additional 13,076 villages, 


Of power 
Sixth Plan, . 
The Seventh 
Capacity of | 


Industry and Minerals : 
16.35 Paper projects : One Paper project of 109 
tonnes per day (tpd) at Tuli in Nagaland at an esti- 
reaees cost of Rs. 84 crores in the Central sector was 
commissioned during the Sixth Plan, Two more 
Projects of 300 tpd each at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 226 crores and Rs. 228 crores respectively are 
under construction, at Cachar and Nowgong in Assam 
These are likely to be commissioned in 1986. | 
16.36 BRPL downstream : Efforts are beine made 
by the Government of Assam to make full. use 
the products of the Bongaigaon Refinery and Petro- 
Chemicals Ltd. (BRPL) through the establishment 
4S downstream indusities : polyester film and filament 
yarn-producing units and spinning mills. handloom 


id powerloom complexes and viscose 
nits. The BRPL complex is likely 
sle region wide spread-effects. 

16.37 Minerals : The main task in relation to 
tineral development will be (i) continuation of 
etailed exploration and establishing reserves of pro- 
rising mineral deposits particularly of limestone, coal, 
eramics and refractories raw-materials and. base- 
netals and (ii) setting up of experimental pilot mining 
rojects. | ane 


staple |fibre 
to have consider- 


Village and Small I ndustries 
16.38 Small-scale industries : 
on development of entrepreneurship, upgradation of 
technology, better utilisation of resources, removal of 
infrastructural constraints, creation of 


facilities, etc., in the small-scale sector. .For entre- 


preneurship development, besides training, motivation. 


and job-orientation, a wide range of entrepreneurship 
development programmes will be taken up ona 
package basis, covering adequate selection of projects, 
preparation of projects reports, tie-up with financial 
institutions, marketing of products, etc. 

16.39 Sericulture : The vast potential of sericulture 
needs to be exploited to its full extent. Steps will 
be taken to provide package services such as (i) in- 
crease in the area of plantations, (ii) organised supply 
of quality seeds, (ili) facilities and equipment for 
reeling and weaving, (iv) marketing facilities, 
(vy) trained technical personnel to oversee implemen- 
tation of the schemes and (vi) research and develop- 
ment. | 

16.40 Transport : Emphasis will be on an inte- 
grated system of rail, road, airways, inland waterways, 
ropeways, etc, For the road network, a master-plan 
integrating all types of roads for the whole region will 
be prepared. 


Manpower ‘Development 
16.41 Schemes for an increase in the supply of 
skilled and semiskilled manpower will be continued 
under the plans of NEC and States|UTs of the region. 
Some highlights are : (i) Students of the region will 
be sponsored for various undergraduate, post-graduate 
and doctoral studies in agriculture, allied activities 
and engineering ; (ii) in-service personnel will be 
sponsored for short-duration specialised courses includ- 
ing management development ; (iii) the existing 
technical institutions will be expanded and strengthen- 
ed and (iv) new technical institutions will be set up 
in the region. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 
16.42 With the magnitude of State and NEC Plans 


marketing. 


~~ 


The focus will be 3 


Le 


in the region having increased considerably and with 
the development process gaining momentum, it is 
essential that the monitoring system be put on a sound 
footing so that there is adequate feed back from the 
grassroots to the State and national levels on a regular 
basis. Correct policy prescriptions can be evolved 
through monitoring. Evaluation, | ageregative and 
sectoral as well as concurrent and post-implementa- 
tional, will provide valuable insights, to arrive at right 
policy formulations. Projectisation of plans and pro- 
grammes, besides being necessary in itself, will facili- 
tate monitoring and evaluation. 


DESERT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Historical Background 

16.43 The great Indian desert, or the Thar Desert, 
encompasses the western half of Rajasthan and the 
adjacent areas in Gujarat and Haryana. Besides this 
hot desert, a cold arid zone in the northern parts of 
the country extends over Ladakh in Jammu _ and 
Kashmir and parts of Himachal Pradesh. 

16.44 In the past, some sporadic attempts have 
been made to develop only the hot arid deserts, while 
cold arid areas have practically remained neglected 
uptil recently. Some of the former rulers of the 
Princely States situated in what is now Rajasthan did 
make attempts to find ad hoc solutions to the pressing 
problems, but these were confined to isolated pockets. 
There is no evidence of any organised and systematic 
attempt having been made before Independence to 
tackle the problems of the desert areas in a systematic 
or comprehensive way. 

16.45 In 1951-52, the need to conserve and im- 
prove the resources of the desert region of Rajasthan 
was recognised and an ad hoc Committee of Experts 
was appointed by the Union Government to go into 
the matter. Accordingly, a Desert Afforestation 
Centre was set up at Jodhpur in pursuance of the 
recommendations of this Committee. Subsequently, 
the scope, of work at this station was enlarged by 
the inclusion of soil conservation programmes, and 
it was renamed in 1957 the Desert Afforestation and 
Soil Conservation Station. The station was required 


- to conduct research, basic as well as applied, in land 


use covering forestry, crop husbandry and grassland 


- development so that the problem of wind erosion and 


the resulting increase in desertic conditions could be 
controlled. 

16.46. About this time, an Arid Zone Project was 
started under the auspices of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) to initiate and intensify: research on pro- 
blems of arid zones in different parts of the world. 


Under this project, a UNESCO Adviser, an expert 
from Australia, was invited to render advice on the 
Ways and means of identifying ang overcoming the 


“= problems of desert areas in this country. The expert 


Suggested a broad-based programme of research and 
" Surveys covering basic resources, fundamental vrob- 
lems of soil-water-plant-atmosphere relationships, 
control of pests, regulated grasing of pastures, deve- 
lopment of animal husbandry and arable crop raising 
and tackling of socio-economic problems, In pur- 
suance of these suggestions, the Desert Afforestation 
and Soil Conservation Station was further reorga- 
nised in 1959 as the Central Arid Zone Research 
Institute (CAZRI). 1 ie 

16.47 In 1960, the State Land Utilisation Com- 
mitteé appointed by the Government of Rajasthan 
made its recommendations on the development of 
desert and semi-desert areas of Rajasthan. Subse- 
quently in 1964, the Government of India set up a 
working group under the 
Kidwai, which examined 
lopment and recommended a number of pilot projects 
for the improvement of 
Committee felt that ultimately it woulg probably be 
necessary to set up a Desert Development Board to 
keep a watch over the formulation and implementation 


as its Chairman 
development of the arid regions, Nominees of the 
States of Rajasthan, Gujarat 
— Sentatives 
Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, Irrigation and 
Power, Health and Family Planning, Communications 
Welfare, and four non- 
Officials were made members of the Board, 
16.48 The Board was reconstituted in October 
! State in the Ministry of 
Agriculture as its Chairman and the Secretary, Depart- 
its Vice-Chairman. The 
Family Planning. Irrigation 
and Power, Communications, . Education and Social 
represented on this Board as the 


included 
nning Commission, Ministry 
of Finance, Department of Agriculture and the State 

sthan, Haryana and Gujarat. 
four non-official] “embers including two 
TS Of Parliament and two representatives of 


the recommendations Of the 
sramme of pilor Projects for 
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“desert development, involving a Wotal Outlay of Rs. . 

crores, was proposed for inclusion in the Fourth Fiy 
Year Plan. This programme covered items ik 
pasture development, minor irrigation and soil conser 
vation. As against this, a very fimited programme 
costing in all Rs, 2 crores, was actually provided ij 
the Fourth Plan. The above programme was confines 
to four desert districts. The districts selected were 
Mohindergarh in Haryana, Banaskantha in Gujarat 
and Barmer & Jaisalmer in Rajasthan. 

16.50 In September, 1972, the Desert Develop- 
ment Board reviewed the existing programme and 
recommended the approach for the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. It was felt that most of the schemes like 
development of minor irrigation, soil conservation, 
afforestation, ‘etc, had features in common with the 
State Agricultural development programme. Consc- 
quently, the Board felt that there was no particular 
advantage in taking up Such activities as a part of 
the Central sector programmes. There were, how- 
ever, some special problems Which deserved to be 


These programmes were merged with the 
drought prone areas Programme (DPAP) during the 
Fifth Plan. apes a 
16.51 The National Commission on Agriculture 
made a detailed Teview Of the Problems and needs 
of the arid areas ang Submitted an interim report on 
“Desert Development” ip March, 1974. jy Stated : 
The problems of the desert areas are different from 
those in the semi-arid and dry sub-humig regions and 
€ven the southern arid zone. In Order to improve 


Comprehensive and integrated Programme for its jm- 
provements and economic development so that much 
Of the hardship arising there out 
Can be mitigated permanently 


economic improvements can be brought about in this 
under-developed region”, 


the 
the Desert 


toys an Was launched in 


arid desert areas comprisin 
Ganganagar, pj} 


8 : Sikar, 
Nagaur, Jodhpur. Jaisalmer. Barmer, J 


alore and Pali: 


° 


Pradesh. 


4 districts of Haryana—Hissar, Bhiwani, Rohtak and 
Sirsa and 3 districts of Gujarat—Banaskantha, Meh- 
sana and Kutch—and () the cold arid desert in the 
Ladakh region of Jammu and Kashmir and Spiti sub- 
division of Lahaul and Spiti district of Himachal 


a 


Review of the Desert Development Programme (DDP) 

16.53 At the commencement of the Sixth Plan, 
the coverage of DDP was reviewed in 1982 by a Task 
Force set up by the Ministry of Rural Development 
headed by Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, then Member, 
Planning Commission. The Task Force suggested 
continuance of the programme in all the existing areas 
except in Kutch district (Gujarat) and parts of Kargil 
district (Jammu and Kashmir). In Kutch district, 
the Programme was merged with another on-going 
programme, namely, the Drought Prone Areas Pro- 
gramme (DPAP) which has broadly similar objectives. 
In Kargil district, four out of five development blocks 
were recommended for exclusion, as these blocks have 
substantial rainfall, vegetation and irrigation. Exten- 
sion of the Programme was suggested to cover the 
Pooh Sub-division of Kinnaur district in Himachal 
Pradesh. The programme during the Sixth Plan 
covered 126 blocks as against 132 blocks earlier. The 
coverage of the programme in different States| district's 
in the Sixth Plan is indicated in Annexure 16.1. 


Criteria for selection | 

16.54 The areas covered under the Programme 
were initially identified by the National Commission 
on Agriculture in its Interim Report on Desert Deve- 
lopment (March 1974). The Commission observed 
in its report that “the exact delineation of the arid 
areas demands a larger number of meteorological 
observations than are available at present. However; 
from the trend of variation of rainfall and tempera- 
ture amongst the meteorological stations, the moisture 
index parameters and observable arid region charac- 
teristics, a reasonable delineation, howsoever approxi- 
mate, has been made”. For the purpose of develop- 
ment, additional factors such as contiguity (geogra- 
phical boundary), which would facilitate adminis- 


tration and execution of the programmes, were aJso 
progress of - expenditure. 


Programme contents 
16.55 The following major activities have been 
taken up under this programme : 

(i) Afforestation, with — special emphasis on 
shelter belt plantation, grassland develop- 
ment and sand dune stabilisation ; 

(ii) ground water development and utilisation ; 


(iii) construction of water harvesting structures ; 
3 PC/S5—26 


(iv) rural electrification for energising tubewells 
and pump sets; and 

(v) development of agriculture, horticulture and 
and animal husbandry. 

16.56 The Task Force on DPAP and DDP (Swami- 
nathan 1982), while reviewing this programme, stated 
that its objective would be broadly similar to that of 
the Drought Prone Areas Programme. Following this, 
the emphasis will obviously be on the control of 
desertification and growing of fire-wood species. The 
‘contents of this programes are, therefore, as follows : 

(i) Promoting a more productive dryland agri- 
culture on the basis of  soil-water-climate 
resources. of ihe area; : 

(ii) Development and productive use of water re- 
sources of the area ; 

(iii) Soil and moisture conservation including pro- 
motion of proper land use practices ; 

(iv) Afforestation including farm forestry ; and 

(v) Livestock development including development 
of pasture, and fodder resources. 


Revised scheme of funding 
16.57 The programe was started as a Central Sec: 


tor Scheme under which the entire burden of funding 


was borne by the Central Government. This pattern of 
axsistance continued till 1978-79. From 1979-80 on- 
wards, the cost is being shared equally between the 
Central Government and the State Government con- 


~ cerned. 


16.58 The allocations of funds for the programme 
in he initial two years were broadly on an ad hoc 
basis, depending on the formulation of suitable sche~ 
mes by the concerned State Governments and their 
capacity to utilise the funds. From 1979-80 onward» 
funds for the programe were allocated on the basis 
of Rs. 15 lakhs per block per year, with the Union 
and State Government each contributing Rs. To 
lakhs. For the project in Spiti Sub-division of 
Lahaul and Spiti district, where only one block was 
covered under the programme, a minimum annual allo- 
cation of Rs. 50 lakhs (including the share of the State 
Government) was made. The actual release of the 
funds to the different States was, however, regulated ac-- 
cording to the availability of funds in the Central 
budget, the size of the approved programme and the 
nrogress of expenditure. 

16.59 The Swaminathan Task Force had, inter-alia, 
suggested a modification in the basis of allocation of 
funds among the different States from the basis of 
blocks to the basis of arealactivity of desertification. 
The earlier basis for allocation of funds of Rs. 15 
lakhs per block for different districts did not take into 
account either the intensity of aridity or the extent 
of areas subject to desert conditions. While constitu- 
ting blocks, State Governments only aim at a certain 
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minimum population coverage per block and while this 


coverage is modified by the consideration that the 
jurisdiction of the block should not be unwieldy, a 
minimum population coverage has always been ensur- 
ed, In the desert areas, naturally, such an approach 
results in a smaller number of blocks within a large 
geographical areas. The greater the intensity of desert 
conditions, the less is the population density and hence 
the smaller the number of blocks, resulting thereby 
in smaller allocation for the district. For instance 
Jaisalmer in Rajasthan with a geographical area eg- 
uivalent to that of Kerala State has only three blocks, 
while the desertic conditions are the acutest in the 
country. This district was allocated Rs. 45 lakhs per 
year (including the share of the State Government) 
upto 1981-82, even though a much higher order of in- 


vestment would have been justified. Accordingly, from 


1982-83 the allocations of funds for the DDP  pro- 
grammes have not been related to the number of 
blocks in the district but to the severity of desert con- 
ditions and the extent of the area subject to 
conditions. Measurement of desert conditions is, 
however, not easy.. Funds for the more hot 
arid areas have been allocated on the basis of Rs. 10 
lakhs per annum per 1,000 sg. km. of geographical 
area, subject to a ceiling of Rs. 2 crores per annum 
per district. The ceiling was fixed because it was felt 
that it would be difficult to spend a larger amount 
productively in these areas for some years till the 
organisation to implement the programme was suitably 
strengthened. Five districts, namely Ganganagar dis- 
trict in Rajasthan and Rohtak, Bhiwani Hissar and 
Sirsa districts in Haryana were considered less arid 
areas by the Swaminathan Task Force, on the basis 
of rainfall and irrigation spread in these districts. An 
allocation of Rs. 50 lakhs per annum (to be shared 
equally between the Union and the State Government) 
had been recommended for these area. The Govern- 
ment had later on raised this amount to Rs. 60 lakhs, 
except for Sirsa, which is a small  district-and for 
which a fixed amount of Rs. 50 lakhs per annum was 
allécated. 

16.60 For the cold desert areas, annual allocations 
of Rs. 100 lakhs for Leh (including Zanskar block of 
Kargil district of Jammu and Kashmir) and Rs. 50 
Jakhs each of Spiti sub-division of Lahaul and Spiti 


District and Pooh sub-division of Kinnaur district of 
Himachal Pradesh, were made. 


16.51 A provision of Rs: $-] 
made during 1982-83 for the completion of on-goin 9, 
but incomplete schemes under the desert develop- 
ment programmes in the 7 blocks which were exclud- 
ed from the coverage of DDP as per recommendation 
of the Task Force. Based on these funding norms, the 
provision for the programme during the Sixth Plan, 


including the 50 per cent matching shares of the five 
State Governments, was Rs. 100 crores, 


these _ 


akhs per block was 


Review of the Sixth Plan Programe 
16.62 During the Sixth Plan (1980—85), two 
major programmes in area development in the Cen- 


trally sponsored sector (on equal sharing basis bet- 


ween States and the Central Government) have been 
in operation, i.e., the Drought Prone Area Program- 


me (DPAP) and the Desert Development Programme — 
(DDP). These programmes have, generally, similar ap- | 
roaches and objectives of development. The DPAP- 


focuses on the development of drought prone areas 
and the. DDP on the desert regions of thé country. 
For both, the nodal organisation at the Central level 
is the Department of Rural Development, which moni- 
tors the progress of implementation of the program- 
mes and releases Central funds to the concerned Sta- 
tes in implementing the respective programmes. A 
review of the performance of DDP follows : 

16.63 (i) Coverage : The Programme for both hot 
and cold deserts covered 126 blocks in 21 districts 
of 5 States. Recently an Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee(1984)has made certain recommendations for 
inclusion|reinclusion of some more areas and as a 
result of that, it is planned to extend the coverage 
to 131 blocks during the 
cluding one more block—Dhanera of Gujarat under 
hot. desert—and four more blocks of Kargil district 
in Jammu and Kashmir urder cold desert (as fp 
annexure 16.1). , 

16.64 (ii) Plan provision : A provision of Rs. 100 
crores (total by the Central and the States) was made 
in the Sixth Plan for the programme. Annexure 16.2 
gives details relating to State-wise Plan allocations, 
outlays approved and expenditure incurred unto Nov- 
ember—December 1984, along with the corresponding 
release of Central funds and the percentage utilisa- 
tion of the funds by each. State. It will be seen that, 
On an average, 76 per cent of the approved outlays 
and 70 per cent of the Plan allocations have been re- 
ported as utilised during this period. After 1982-83, 
When the basis of funding norms was changed, the 
resource deficit States like Rajasthan have not been 
able to utilise the full allocation due to the inability 
of the State Government to provide for the m | 


atching 
outlay, as will be seen in Table 16.2. 


TABLE 16.2 
Expenditure during the Sixth Plan for Desert Development 
Progromme 
ES eae Mun MaDe ar Te 
Year Plan allocations Expenditure _ : 
All India Rajasthan All India Rajasthan 
1980-81 16.00 9.94 ° 14.50 9.09 
1981-89 16.00 9.94 15.47 8.76 
1982-83 21.18 Sits 1? 41 6 &9O 
1983-84 20.83 15.71 15.00 9.55 
1984-85 _ : _ 20.84 15.71 7.98% 5 75* 
TOTAL 94.85 67.01 65.36 40.90 


(70.65% of all India) 


(62.60% of all Tndia 
*Upto September 1984, 


_ Seventh Plan by in- 
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16.65 (iii) Physical achievements ; No | physical 
targets were fixed for various components of develop- 
mental activities under DDP in the Sixth Plan. The 
physical achievement has been as follows : 


TABLE 16.3- 
chievements of Desert Development Programnie 


re - 


Physical A 


1, Afforestation 


(i) Plantation Sk ; ‘000 ha 53.87 
(ii) Avenue and Shelter belts 
plaatations .. : ; . ‘000 km. 32 .61 
(iii) Sand dune stabilisatio ‘900 ha. 12 .09 
2. Irrigation potential created eae 7.88 
3. Area treated under soil conservation . 5, »5 2355 
4. No. of cross bred lambs born/distribu- 
ted ; ‘ ; : : 6411 
5. No. of milk collection centres set up - 721 
6. No. of Veterinary dispensaries set up . 161 
7, Employment generated “000 mancays 8799 
Strategy for the Seventh Plan 
and 


16.66 The sub-group on Area Development 
Land Reforms of the Seventh Plan working group on 
Rural Development has recommended a higher alloca- 
tion of funds for the hot arid areas ; it has recom- 
mended that the existing rate of Rs. 10 lakhs should 


25 lakhs per 1000 sq. km. 
in the terminal year of the Plan (1989-90) with 
corresponding ceilings of Rs. 4 crores per district per 
annum to begin with and Rs. 6 crores in the last 
year. . 
16.67 For the cold arid areas, a total allocation of 
Rs. 25 crores has been recommended for the Seventh 
Plan. The scale of funding for the cold arid areas 
from 1985-86, would be Rs. 75 to 175 lakhs — per 
annum per district, as against Rs. 50 lakhs at present. 
This step-up in the allocation is in line-with the step- 


up for the hot arid areas. 


16.68 The Working Group has also recommended 


that 1/3rd of the total allocation would be earmarked 


’ 


for ‘core’ activities to be entirely financed by the Cen- 
ral Government while the allocation for the remain- 
ing activities would be shared equally between the 
Centre and the State Governments. The identification 
of ‘core’ items under DDP will be difficult, as these 
will vary from region to region. It is not, therefore, 
proposed to accept this recommendation. 

16.69 The Working Group has further recommen- 
ded special financing dispensation in respect of sand 
dune stabilisation and shelter belt plantations, since 
these two items are considered crucial to arresting 
further desertification. The schemes under this pro- 
gramme have to be taken up for large stretches of 
area without any gap in between. To boost up ani- 
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be raised to Rs. 15 lakhs per 1000 sq. kms. to Start . 
with and gradually to Rs. 


mal husbandry in these areas, it is also essential to 
develop the pastures for the livestock. The accepted 
strategy for drought proofing has been to develop the 
area on watershed basis and each such mini-watershed 
should serve as the basic unit for planning and fur- 
ther development. All the schemes relating to plan- 
ning and development of such watersheds on scienti- 
fic basis should have special financing despensation to 
achieve tangible results. 

16.70 In para 38 of the Approach to the Seventh 
Five Year Plan it has been stated that “in the case 
of Desert Development Programme ithe need to give 
greater thrust to it, if necessary, by remodelling it on 
the lines of other special area programmes like the 
Hill Area and Tribal Area Programmes will have to , 
be examined”. To comply with this, not only will 
the allocations for this programme have to be step- 
ped up to the level worked out on the revised norms 
recommended by the Working Group but also the 
entire funds needed will have to be provided by the 
Central Government. : 

16.71 Briefly, the financial implications of DDP 
during the Seventh Plan (1985—90) is as follows :— 

In the Seventh Plan the entire amount will be pro- 
vided to States by modifying and converting the exist- 
ing 50 per cent matching Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
into a 100 per cent Central Scheme. 


TABLE 16.4 
Financial outlay for DDP in Seventh Plan 
oe 3674.10 
Lea 4286.45 
Jey 4898.80 
1988-89. 5511.15 
1989-90 6123.50 
bias 24494.00 


Border Areas Development Programme 

16.72 A new programme for the development of 
border areas is proposed to be taken up in the 
Seventh Plan. An amount of Rs. 200 crores has been 
provided as part of the Special Areas Development 
Programme for this programme. The development of 
border areas has taxen on added sensitivity and 1m: 
portance due to developments in the recent past. In 
order that focussed attention is paid to the balanced 
development of sensitive border areas. it has been 
decided to initiation a programe for the development 
such border areas, in the form of a 100 per cent Cen- 
trally-funded programme. The programme will be ad- 
ministered under the aegis of the Ministry of Home 


Affairs. 
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Desert Development Programme 


List of Districts Covered under the Desert Development Programme (DDP) 


ANNEXURE 16.1 


RN 


State District No. of Area (‘000 sq. 
Blocks kms) 

cess ee ee ee eee ue pe oats I ant tee = 5 PSR Sane Se IS Se 

] 2 3 "eee 

1. Rajasthan 1. Jaisalmer 3 38.4 
2. Jodhpur 9 22.8 
3. Nagaur 11 17.7 
4. Pali 10 12.4 
5. Barmer se 8 28.4 
6. Jalore 7 10.6 
7. Bikaner 4 ZT 
8. Churu 7 16.8 
9. Jhunjhunu 8 5.9 
10. Sikar 8 fey | 
11. Sri Ganganagar 9 20.6 

Sub-total (Rajasthan) 84 208.5 89% 
2. Gujarat 1. Banskantha 6 a2 
2. Mehsana 2 ¥:92 

Sub-Total (Gujarat) . 8 9.84 4% 

plus (1) 

3 Haryana 1. Sirsa 4 4.1 
2. Hissar 10 6.6 
3. Bhiwani 7 = Be 
4. Rohtak . “ie 3 4.0 

Sub-total (Haryana) 26 20.5 °75" 
4. Himachal 1. Lahaul & Spiti 1 n.a. 
Pradesh 2. Kinnaur i n.a 
5. Jammu & 1a 5 n.a,. 
Kashmir 2. Kargil | n.a, 

p 


TOTAL 21 


(Figures in bracket show the number of blocks covered during the Seventh Plan) 
Total Area: (i) Hot Desert 240 thousand sq. km. or 2.4 lakh sq. km. 
(ii) Cold Desert : 107.83 thousand sq. km. of 1.08 lakh sq. km 


(part occupied illegally by Pakistan and C hina) 


12 6(131) 


yea 


Bed 


ANNEXURE 16.2 


Desert Development Programme (DDP)—State-wise Physical Coverage, Outlays & Expenditure during 


. Gujarat . 
. Haryana : ; 
. Himachal Pradesh . 
. Jammu & Kashmir 
. Rajasthan 


“TOTAL(DDP): 


Ar Wh — 


Sixth Plan 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


No. covered Plan Outlays Expenditure Central % Out 
os —- allocations approved incurred funds utilisation 
Districts Biocks by D/RD (State+- released 

(Central Centre) (upto 
and State & upto Nov., Dec. ‘84) 
left over Dec. 1984 
balance) 
2 3 4 5 6 7 By 
2 8 Cepia 707.70 517.89 240,92 ee 
4 26. 1305.24 1457.64 1163.25 566.86 79.8 
2 2 400.00 490.00 786.53 172.47. . 58.4 
2 6 556.64 553.35 432.69 168.31 78.2 
1] 84 6700.80 5273.14 4090.09 2394.04 77.6 
2 126 9485.20 8487.52 6490.45 3542.60 76.5 


CHAPTER 17 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Introduction | 

17.1 India has had a long and distinguished tradi- 
tion in science and technology. In the half-century 
prior to Independence, India produced many scien- 
tists who achieved world renown; generally, they were 
teacher—researchers in educational inStitutions. At 
the time of Independence, the industrial and rechno- 
logical base of the country was very small. Since then a 
scientific and technological infrastructure, covering a 
vety broad spectrum of disciplines has been created. 
Scientific and technological accomplishments of signi- 
ficant magnitude have been seen in areas of high-tech- 
nology like atomic energy, space and electronics, while 
closer to the lives of the masses, the success in at- 
taining self-sufficiency in foodgrain production, bas- 
ed on genetic engineering, has been equally spectacu- 
jar. Indian scientists and technologists have been able 
to fulfil national expectations when clear-cut objec- 
tives and tasks are indicated and necessary support 
provided. The true contribution of science is to en- 
dow a nation with competence and confidence, in terms 
_ of both these criteria, the self-reliance developed in 
many areas, and in terms of economic returns, India 
has reaped ample rewards from the investments made 
in science and technology. : 

17.2 For sustaining the thrust towards emergence 
of an industrialising economy with rising levels of 
scientific and technological maturity and self-reliance, 
a major effort in science and technology is clearly cal- 
led for. The per capita income and quality of life that 
a nation enjoys is, in the final analysis, dependent lar- 
gely on the technology it adopts, and which in turn 
has to be appropriate to its endowments, resources - 
and skills. Any over dependence on imports from ab- 
road could in the case of a country of India’s size and 
complexity, involve a heavy price too large to pay:, 
hence self-reliance—which really implies scientific and 
technological self-reliance. 

17.3 During the Sixth Plan there has been signi- 
ficant expansion and consolidation of the — scientific 
infrastructure, resulting in a sound base for major 
application of science and technology for national 
development in the Seventh Plan. The resulting capa- 
bilities have been taken note of in preparing the plan 
for the Science and Technology sector. 


REVIEW OF THE SIXTH PLAN 
Institutional Arrangements 
17.4 In the Sixth Plan, to give the necessary thrust 


to areas such as environment, ocean development and 
non-conventional sources of energy, new Departments 
were eStablished—the Department of Environmett in 
November 1980, the Commission for Additional 
Sources of Energy in March, 1981 and subsequently 
the Department of Ocean Development in July 1981 
and the Department of Non-Coiventional Energy 
Sources, in September, 1982. 

17.5 A Cabinet Committee on Science and Techno- 
logy (CCST) was constituted on 3rd March, 1981 
under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister to 
provide policy guidance in all matters relating to S&T. 
A Science Advisory Committee to the Cabinet (SACC) 
was set up in March, 1981; Member (Science) 
in the Planning Commission is Chairman of SACC, 
to ensure appropriate linkages with the Planning Com- 
mission. As recommended by the SACC, a National 
Biotechnology Board (NBIB), was established in 
1982 as an inter-ministerial coordinating agency, to 
accelerate the pace of development in the frontier and 
emerging areas of biotechnology. This area has great 
relevance for agriculture, medicine and industry. 

17.6. To deal with the problems of unemployment 
and manpower planning among science and techno- 
logy personnel, a National Science and Technology 
Entrepreneurship Development Board (NSTEDB), was 
set up in 1982 to prepare a basket of employment op- 
portunities, including self-employment, to arrange for 
training af S&T personnel in entrepreneurial matters 
and to channel institutional finance for promoting self- 
employment among scientific and technological person- 
nel. For popularising science and to develop a scienti- 
fic temper in the country, a National Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology Communication (NCSTC) was 
set up in May, 1982. These new organisational struc- 
tures were created to initiate, promote, develop and 
strengthen S&T activities in the country. 

17.7 There has been growing awareness of the need 
to promote a proper environment for scientific work, 
so that scientists and technologists can make the most 
effective use of existing facilities, and so that they can 
perform the tasks assigned to them without experienc- 
ing any frustration. Government has approved seve- 
ral measures in this connection to provide more incen- 
tives and facilities to scientists and technologists, 

17.8 The Technology Policy Statement (TPS), was 
announced in January, 1983. This is a major policy 
statement of Government covering a Whole range of 


issues relating to technology : indigenous develop- 


ment, assessment, forecasting, import and subsequent 
absorption, adaptation and further development, fis- 
cal aspects, etc. To evolve mechanisms for implement- 
ing the TPS, a Technology Policy Implementation 
Committee (TPIC) has been constituted by Govern- 
ment, . 

17.9 A special scheme to provide funds to some 
institutions of higher education on a selective basis is 
now being implemented by the University Grants 
Commission. The aim is to enable the institutions to 
strengthen and modernise their infrastructure for un- 
dertaking work in frontline areas in S&T. 


Progress and Perspective for the Future 
17.10 There have been major accomplishments in 


many areas of S&T during the Sixth Plan; these have 


had significant impact on the socio-economic progress 
of the country and promoting self-reliance. Some of 
these are briefly outlined below : 

17.11 Agriculture : With the existing strong base 
of agricultural research and education, agricultural 
scientists moved into the new areas of repetterning 
of genetic architecture to increase productivity — of 
crops; induction of hapioids through another and _pol- 
hybrid sorghum, hybrid pearl millet, dwarf wheat, 
ete., are some of the important milestones. A sub- 
sistence agriculture was thus transformed into a com- 
mercial agricultural system through massive applica- 
tion of science and technology. The effort now called 
for is an enlargement of the agricultural base to bring 
about increased production in low-productivity areas 
of the country, and to improve yields in specific crops 
of great importance such as rice, pulses and oilsceds. 

17.12 Basic research in agriculture has related to: 
work on photosynthesis and photo-respiration; the 
development. of new rhizobium strains for nitrogen 
fixation; use of tissue culture techniques in important 
crops; induction of haploids through anther and pol- 
Jen culture; and genetic engineering related to animal 


sciences, especially viral genetics including gene splic-, 


ing for vaccine production. A significant research ac- 
complishment has been the cloning and expression of 
histone gene in rice. There will be a continuing major 
thrust in basic work, particularly related to the new 
biotechnologies. There is at present a major gap in 
the transfer of available knowledge to the field, along 
with provision of all the inputs necessary to make 
effective use of the recommended package of practi- 
ces; closing this gap alone will make possible large 
increases in agricultural output, particularly in rice, 
pulses, oilseeds and many cash crops. A major area 
of weakness at present relates to agro-meteorology, 
and relating a package of seeds, inputs and practice; 
that will ensure that the best yields are obtained un- 
der given weather situations. Efficiency in the use of 
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water and fertilisers is another area of major research 
concern. 

17,13 Nuclear energy - In the field of nuclear energy, 
Capabilities have now been established covering the 
entire nuclear cycle : exploration, mining, extraction, 
purification and conversion of nuclear materials ; pro- 
duction of fuel elements for reactors; the design and 
construction of power reactors and their control sys- 
tems, for units of 235-MWe capacity; production of 
heavy water; health and safety instrumentation; re- 
processing of spent fuel; and waste management. In 
this area of high technology, it is the creation and 
substantial growth of the research base which has 
led to this degree of self-reliance. A major achieve- 
ment in the Sixth Plan period was the commissioning 
of the Madras Atomic Power Plant, which was wholly 
designed, fabricated and set up indigenously, using 
locally produced fuel, heavy water, instrumentation 
and control systems, as also all items of heavy engine- 
ering.. A 100-MW heavy water reactor, DHRUVA, 
which is a major facility for engineering research in 
support of the nuclear power programme and for pro- 
duction of isotopes, has been built at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre (BARC). There has been a 
significant fall-out from the associated technological 
developments related to the nuclear programme. These 
are in the fields of : high vacuum, very low tempera- 
ture, electronics and control systems, precision en- 
gineering, heavy engineering (with production of items 
such as calandria, fuelling machines, end-shields etc.), 
welding of all types, use of radio isotopes in agricul- 
ture and health, and-so on. In the area of nuclear 
and related sciences, fundamental research of a high 
order has been carried out. 

17.14 Space science und technology: Another area 
of high technology where there has been continuing 
and significant progress is that relating to the space 
programme. This activity. was taken up because of the 
clear realisation that space-based systems have an 
inherent edge over conventional, purely ground-based 
systems for a country of India’s sub-continental dimen- 
sions. In particular, an optimal mix of ground and 
space capabilities has been sought to be built up. 

17.15 India’s first indigenously designed and. fab- 
ticated experimental communication spacecraft, 
APPLE, was launched in June, 1981 on the Euro- 
pean Ariane launcher, and it successfully completed 
its mission in October, 1983. Bhaskara-I], a remote 
sensing satellite launced in November, 1981 by a 
USSR launcher successfully completed its 2-year earth 
observation ‘mission. As against five flights projected 
for Satellite Launch Vehicle (SLV)-3|Rohini Satellite 
system during the Sixth Plan period, the programme 
was reviewed and closed after the successful comple- 
tion of only two additional flights, viz., SLV-3-D-| 
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and SLV-3-D-2, since all the technological objectives 
were realised by then. The SLV-3-D-2 iaunched in 
April, 1983 from Sriharikota put a 42-kg. indigenous 
ROHINI satellite, carrying a- smart-sensor payload, 
into the desired near-earth orbit. — 

17.16 Three major projects, the Indian Remote 
Sensing Satellite (IRS), Augmented Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (ASLV) and Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(PSLV) were approved in June, 1982. ASLV is a 
follow-up of the SLV development programme, whose 
main objective is to upgrade SLV performance to be 
able to carry heavier payloads, e.g., launch satellites of 
approximately 150 kilogram mass in near-earth orbit. 
Some of the major components of tha PSLV mission 
would get proven with this vehicle ; these include 
strap-on technology, on-board computer and the ex- 
ecution of yaw manoeuvres after launch. ASLV is 
scheduled for a first launch in 1986. The PSLV is 
designed to place satellites ‘in the 1000 kilggramme 
class in a sun-synchronous polar orbit. . 

17.17 The Indian National Satellite (INSAT)-1B 
is a multipurpose satellite with activitics covering tele- 
communications, radio and TV broadcasting, and me- 
teorology (using a very high resolution radiometer). 
The basic concepts of this unique and complex satellite 
system were worked out by the Indian Space Re- 
search Organisation (ISRO); the satellite was built in 
the USA and launched by the United States on a space 
shuttle mission on 30th August, 1983. Another signi- 
- ficant event related to space activities was the suc- 
cessful trip on the SOYUZ-SALYUT Mission of an 
Indian Cosmonaut, Wing Commander Rakesh Sharma, 
who performed several experiments in space. 

17.18 Now that the space programme is increas- 
ingly an operational one, there are arising new deve- 
fopments which relate to the fullest utilisation of these 
operational capabilities. The overall management and 
coordination of the INSAT system rests with the 
INSAT Coordination Committee, Of the Departments 
represented in this Committee, the Department of 
Space has the responsibility for establishment and ope- 
ration of the space segment, the Department of Tele- 
communications for the tele-communications ground 
segment, the Indian Meteorological Department for the 
meteorological ground segment and applications, and 
AIR and Doordarshan for radio and TV utilisation. 
One is, therefore, seeing not only 


a technical innova- 
tion in the practical 


i applications, of space hardware 
specific to India for cost-effective enhancement of 
national services, but also a major organisational inno- 
vation which cuts across the traditional boundaries of 
government departments and agencies. In a similar 
sense when the 800 kilogramme Indian Remote Sens- 
ing Satellite becomes operational in 1986 after a launch 
from the USSR, it will be 4 major element in a space: 


based remote-sensing system for national natural re- 
sources survey and management in agriculture, forestry, 
geology, hydrology and meteorology. To prepare for 
this, a National Natural Resources Management Sys- 
tem (NNRMS) is under evolution. | 
17.19 In addition to the above, various new and 
innovative approaches are being worked out concern- 
ing software relating to the field of telecommunica- | 
tions and to the radio and TV broadcasting segment: 
on an interdepartmental and multidisciplinary basis. 
17.20 Ocean development : There is increasing re- 
cognition of the importance of the oceans: from the 
viewpoint of national security; for ensuring ecological 
equilibrium; and as an important source of food and 
many mineral, chemical and biological resources. A 
coordinated national programme initiated under the 
Department of Science and Technology (DST) on 
uceanographic research and development became the 
nucleus for the setting up of the Department of Ocean 
Development (DOD) during the Sixth Plan, An im- 
portant development in this area was the signing of 
the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Seas, 
which provided a framework for a new international 
order for the oceans, The Ocean Policy Statement of 
1983 outlines the policies of Government with regard 
to developing, harnessing and preserving ocean resour- 
ces and stresses the importance of scientific program- 
me for developing capabilities in this area. | 
17.21 Four scientific expeditions to Antarctica 
were organised in 1981, 1982, 1983 and 1984, and 
a permanent research station has been established there 


at Dakshin Gangotri. Scientists from the National Insti- 


tute of Oceanography (NIO) brought up polymetallic 
nodules on a cruise in early 1981. DOD has further 
pursued this area and has completed the first phase 
of a project for identification of a mining site, through 
extensive regional surveys covering an area of 3.8 


million square kilometres and over ten thousand loca- 


tions. The oceanographic research: - vessel (ORV), 
“Sagar Kanya” and the fisheries and oceanographic re- 
search vessel (FORV) “Sagar Sampada” are both 
operational. 

17.22 Science and T echnology : The programmes 
of the DST for supporting research of a multidiscip- 
linary nature, and those in emerging frontline areas of 
Science, made significant progress during the Sixth 
Plan. The funding provided has made a major impact 
On University research. A special programme of In- 
tensification of Research in High Priority Areas 
(IRHPA) has played an important role in initiating 
and supporting major national activities in the areas 
of immunology, visceral mechanisms, plasma physics, 
setting up of a major facility for high frequency FT- 
NMR, Indian Middle Atmosphere Programme 
(IMAP), ete. A National Tnstitute of Immunology was 
set up under this scheme. Three Regional Sophisticated 


Instrumentation Centres (RSICs) were set up at 
Nagpur, Chandigarh and Shillong for providing ex- 
pensive and sophisticated research equipment/instru- 
ments to the scientific community as centralised faci- 
lities. Three major science and society related schemes, 
viz., S&T for women, technology development tor 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and promo- 
tion of scientific interest in youth have been effectively 
pursued so that the benefit of S&T percolate more 
effectively to various target sections of the community. 
At the initiative of the DST, S&T councils have been 
set up in 18 States and 4 Union Territories. In addi- 
tion, 13 States have set up separate Departments for 
Science and Technology, A sustained effort has been 
made to accelerate the pace of a large number oi 
science and technology programmes which are rele- 
vant from the viewpoint of basic research, generation 
of knowledge and expertise, and which have societal 
application. The Department has been providing se- 
eretarial support to the Science Advisory Committee 
to the Cabinet (SACC) for processing its recommen- 
dations. 

17.23 In areas such as earth and atmospheric sci- 
ences, calibration facilities, instruments development, 
composites and fibres, information systems, a good 
beginning has been made. These efforts, through con- 
solidation and growth in the Seventh Plan, will lead 
to fruitful results. | 

17.24 Research and development activitics in the 
field of biotechnology are of enormous significance 
and relevance to the future development of agricul- 
ture, medicine and industry. To ensure the growth of 
this arca on a high priority basis in the country, under 
the auspices of NBTB, a long term plan of action in 
the areas of agriculture, energy, environment and 
health has been prepared. Mechanisms have been 
evolved to ensure the supply of radio-labelled chemi- 
cals, and for indigenous production (and, where need- 
ed, bulk import) of restricted enzymes, etc. Publica- 
tions on the status of biotechnology in India, and re- 
combinant DNA research, safety regulations for India, 
etc., have been brought out. Work has been initiated 
on programmes relating to manpower development and 
creation of infrastructural facilities (animal houses, 
culture-lines, etc.). 

17.25 Scientific and industrial research : In the area 
of scientific and industrial research, carried out under 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR), a wide spectrum of problems have been tack- 
led. These include : R&D work related to exploration 
of oil in the off-shore areas; and detailed studies on 
the alignment of pipelines, location of terminal points 
of pipelines on-shore, discharge of effluents from the 
terminal pumping stations and from possible spills 


ulong thie pipelines. Based oa processes developed if 
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- Sixth Plan: an Institute for Microbial 


National Chemical Laboratory (NCL), Pune, Indian 
Petro-Chemicals Corporation Ltd., (IPCL) have put 
up a 10,000 tonne/annum plant at Vadodra for pro- 
duction of acrylates. A solvent extraction process for 
the production of benzene has been released to Bharat 
Petroleum Corporation for processing 1,70,000 tonnes 
of feed per annum; the process is also under consi- 
deration of the Cochin Refinery and the Salimpur Aro- 
matics Complex. A totally indigenous 900-TPD plant 
for low-temperature carbonisation of coal, based on 
technology developed at Regional Research Labora- 
tory, (RRL), Hyderabad, has gone into production in 
Andhra Pradesh, The Central Electronics Engineering 
Research Institute (CEERI), Pilani, has developed 
500-KW and 1-MW fixed-frequency S-band Magnet- 
rons and the design and development of 6-GHz, 20-W 
travelling wave tubes has also been completed, The 
RRL, Jorhat, has developed a flow improver, SWAT- 
106, for the transportation of Bombay High crude. 
The average power saving by using titanium substrate 
insoluble anodes in place of graphite anodes in the 
chloro-alkali industry is about 700 KWH per tonne of 
caustic soda; it is estimated that over 200 million 
KWH of power could be saved annually as a result of 
the use of anodes of the design developed by the 
Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute. The 
National Aeronautical Laboratory (NAL) has gene- 
rated critical aerodynamic data for the Light Combat 
Aircraft programme. Under a major CSIR-Steel Autho- 
rity of India collaboration programme, important R&D 
work is being carried out on coal beneficiation, de- 
velopment of steel for cryogenic application, combus- 
tions systems using oil-water emulsion. etc. 

17.26 Three new laboratories were set up during the 
Technology 
(IMT) at Chandigarh, a Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Bhopal, and CSIR Complex at Palampur in 
Himachal Pradesh. In many disciplines, facilities have 
been created for advanced R&D work. 

17.27 The two public sector undertakings, namely, 
the National Research Development Corporation 
(NRDC) and Central Electronics Limited (CEL), 
recently transferred from the DST to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR), have 
made significant progress in carrying the benefits of 
S&T to the country’s rural population and are emerging 
as a potential source of appropriate technology to other 
developing countries, CEL has perfected indigenous 
know-how for the production of professional ferrites, 
automatic slide projectors and audio-visual systems. 

17.28 Medical research : A major thrust relating 
to medical research was made in the Sixth Plan 
through the very significant enhancement in support 
for the Indian Cotincil of Medical Research (LCMR), 
which is the apex body tor the formulation, coordina: 


tion, and promotion of biomedical research. A ‘net- 
work of Regional Medical Research Centres has been 
set up to undertake R&D programmes on regional 
health problems. A network of 26 human reproduction 
research centres was esiablished in different part of the 
country, in close association with the medical colleges, 
to carry out clinical studies on new and emerging con- 
traceptive technologies, 

17.29 Short course therapeutic regimens have been 
developed through controlled clinical trials, and are 
being introduced under field conditions in several dis- 
tricts in India for the control of tuberculosis. 

17.30 Integrated methods for control of malaria 
and vectorborne diseases, including biological control 
methods, environmental improvement and community 
participation have shown promising. results; these are 
particularly applicable to areas where the vector has 
developed resistance to chemical insecticides, A major 
outcome -of these studies was the isolation and deve- 
lopment of a bacterial larvicide, which appears to be 
highly effective against several species of mosquitoes. 

17.31 Prompt and early treatment of acute diar- 
thoeal diseases with oral fluid therapy, irrespective of 
etiology, has been shown to reduce mortality in all 
ages toa low level. Pulse immunisation with oral 
-polio vaccine has proved to be highly effective, and 
is believed to constitute an appropriate strategy for 
the successful control of polio in India. Isaptent indi- 
genously produced through work at the Central Drug 
Research Institute (CDRI), Lucknow, has been 
shown to be effective in producing cervical dilatation 
similar to that obtained with the much more expen- 
sive imported lamnaria tent. Immunological approaches 
to contraception are now being pursued intensively 
as a multi-institutional technology mission. In the 
area of nutrition, fortification of common salt with 
iron as a measure to prevent anaemia in the commu- 
nity has been successful. 

17.32 Other achievements include the demonstra- 
tion of the successful use of multi-purpose workers 
and primary health care workers in the recognition and 
management of common psychiatric problems in the 
community, launching of the National Cancer Registry, 
and the setting up of a demonstration module for 
testing the feasibility of utilising the primary health 
Care approach for the prevention, detection and man- 
agement of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease. 

17.33 Health is included as one of the important 
points in the new 20-Point Programme. The solution 
to a large number of the health problems in the coun- 
try lies in development of appropriate manpower on a 
sufficient scale to provide adequate coverage; integra- 
tion of the indigenous and modern systems of medi- 


cine; close coordination with sectors such as food and 
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nutrition, water supply, sanitation and hygiene; im- 


plementation of the expanded programme of immu- 
nisation; and in particular, closing the gap between 
available knowledge and its application. In addition, 
there is need for research in the bio-medical area ar 
the frontiers of modern science as also to couple the 
medical research system much more effectively with 
the health care delivery systems in the country. 
17.34 S&T in socio-economic sectors : The S&T 
aspects relating to the major socio-economic sectors 
are given in the respective chapters; some illustrative 
highlights from sectors where significant S&T work 
has been carried out are summarised in the following 
paragraphs. . . . 
17.35 A major development in the field of energy 
relates to the increasing and significant degree of self- 
reliance in the manufacture of equipment for genera- 
tion, transmission and distribution. The work initiated 
in the area of High Voltage Direct Current (HVDC) 
transmission has great promise for the power sector. 
17.36 Electronics and associated areas of informa- 
tics and telematics is one of the key areas of develop- 
ment in the world today. It permeates every sector of 
human activity, The S&T base in electronics is princi- 
pally spread over a large number of national labora- 
tories and ministries|departments. A number of sys- 
tems engineering units have successfully executed or 
are executing major electronics systems for users in 


the defence, oil and power sectors. The operationali- 
' sation of the Semi-Conductor Complex Ltd., (SCL) 


at Chandigarh, and other major developments in the 
area of professional electronics equipment and system 
have established major capabilities covering both re- 
search and development and production. 

17.37 A well-planned programme of upgradation 
of technology has been carried out in the areas of 
machine tools, automotive and electrical equipment, 
earth-moving and construction equipment, oil explo- 
ration equipment and chemical equipment industry. 
In all these areas, new products have been introduced 
and manufacturing technology upgraded. The large 
industrial establishments, such as SAIL, BHEL, HMT, 
IPCL, etc. have set up sizeable in-house R&D estab- 
lishments. Three industry-associateg organisations, 
viz., Central Machine Tools Institute (CMTT), Auto- 


‘motive Research Association of India (ARAIT) and 


Electrical Research and Developmental Association 
(ERDA) have done very useful development work. 
It has been possible to develop new processes or 
products like fluidised bed boilers for utilising very 
low grade coals, valves for oil field applications, new 
ranges of machine tools, photovoltaic systems for 
offshore platforms, etc. 

17.38 The Magneto Hydro-Dynamics (MHD) pro- 
gramme at the Tiruchirapalli unit of BHEL. develop- 


ment of larger capacity fluidised bed conbustion unit, 
equipment for co-generation plants, cryobiological 
containers, super-insulated containers for transporta- 
tion of liquid gases etc., have also made significant 
progress, 

17.39 In the oil and natural gas sector, remarkable 
technological and manufacturing achievements have 
been made across the entire spectrum of : exploration 
and extraction; prognostic surveys; studies and in- 
vestigations in deep drill investigations, both offshore 
and onshore; oil production techniques and pipeline 
facilities; design and manufacture of offshore rigs and 
platforms; underwater technologies; offshore commu- 
nications, etc, Refinery capacity has expanded stea- 
dily and substantial progress has been made in energy 
conservation as regards energy consumption in exist- 
ing refineries. New facilities for lubricant evaluation 
have greatly helped in successful formulation of new 
lubricants. é 


Some General’ Issues 

17.40 In the preceding paragraphs a brief account 
has been given of some of the major accomplishments 
in S&T only to highlight the fact that there has been 
significant progress in a large number of areas, While 
there are weaknesses and gaps, and the capabilities 
that exist are somewhat uneven, a sound overall base 
has now come into existence, There is a climate of 
confidence which needs to be made use of fully. 

17.41 An account like this would be incomplete if 
some of the weaknesses and imbalainces that exist are 
not highlighted. Some of these are briefly indicated 
below. ths | 

17.42 It has to be recognised that S&T has been 
One of the most dynamic aspects of the modern world. 
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As a result of the symbiotic relationship between vari- 


ous sectors of science and of technology, advances in 
any one sector have triggered major developments in 
many others. Thus advances in micro-electronics have 
transformed the fields of computers, communications, 
and digital electronics, and these in turn have trans- 
formed informatics, industrial electronics, consumer 
electronics, space sciences, etc, This is also true of 
the future of biotechnologies over the next few decad- 
es in agriculture, biomedical areas and industry. Thus, 
while significant advances have taken place on the 
science and technology front in India over the past 
few decades, the gap has significantly widened bet- 
ween what obains in the country and that in other 
advanced countries, in terms of capabilities, due to 
the much faster rate of progress in those countries. 
Thefe is, therefore, no room for complacency on the 
basis of our past accomplishments. It is for this reason 
that for the Seventh Plan, emphasis is being laid on 
the new developing areas, such as micro-electronics 
and informatics, biotechnologies, materials technolo- 


Sities, national laboratories, and 


gies, the new frontiers in chemistry, Oceanography 
and so on, In these areas the major advances taking 
place are likely to create completely new approaches 
and techniques, and introduce new concepts and op- 
portunities which are not only highly relevant to 
national development, but very important from the 
viewpoint of national security as well as international 
competitiveness. 

17.43 Witnin the country there are enormous 
differences between infrastructural facilities and capa- 
bilities that are available in specialised scientific agen- 
cies and national laboratories, in the industrial under- 
takings, and in the educational system. The latter, in 
particular, has been allowed to run down to an un- 
believable extent. This situation needs to be remedied 
rapidly. 

17.44 The coupling between the science and. tech- 
nology infrastructure and capabilities and the pro- 
duction system in the country is weak. This has led 
to an insuificient use of the science generated and a 
lack of appreciation by decision makers in govern- 
ment and industry of the capabilities in the univer- 
scientific agencies. 
There is often a feeling that the fruits of science and — 
technology are not reaching the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and not contributing in sufficient measure to 
economic and social growth. For science and techno- 
logy to be effectively applied, there is need to com- 
plete the total innovation chain consisting of basic re- 
search, applied research, design and development, 
prototype fabrication, upscaling, extension, awareness 
building, production engineering, design and consul« 
tancy, and production and services. It may not be 
possible to accomplish this immediately in all sectors; 


what is necessary is to start on a significant basis in 


a few major socio-economic 
during the Seventh Plan. 
17.45 The total resource of S&T personnel in the 
country, compared to the population and the magni- 
tude of the tasks before us, is small in contrast to 
What obtains elsewhere in the world. The quality of 
these personnel varies very widely : furthermore, large 
numbers of these are not actually engaged in activities 
that can be construed as_ scientific or technical. A 
clear manpower development, planning and place. 
ment policy is called for to match the numbers and 


actual training of personnel with the needs of the 
country. 


17.46 There has beén an increasing allocation for 
S&T activities over the past three decades, From 
Rs, 20 crores in the First Plan the total slocation 
(Plan & Non-Plan) for the S&T Sector rose to 
Rs. 3460 crores in the Sixth Plan. This increase is 
significant, However, as in the case of other sectors. 
S6me part of what has been allocated to S&T as Plan 
resources has had to be used to cover the gap in re- 
sources for non-Plan activities arising out of inflation 


sectors of importance 


and inadequate increase on the non-Plan side. It is 
important to ask onself : what is the cost of not doing 
research ? This will be immediately reflected in a 
lack of self-reliance, increased vulnerability and de- 
pendence on the outside world, inability to take ad- 
vantage of recent advances in S&T to increase pro- 
ductivity and efficiency and failure in accomplishing 
end objectives in better and newer ways and loss 
of international competitiveness, leading to further 
dependence on aid ete. 

17.47 One of the major reasons why it has not been 

possible to successfully exploit the scientific research 
carried out, has been the lack of emphasis on engi- 
neering in product development. This will call for 
a new strategy, like creation of task forces, linkages 
with operating companies at an early stage, more 
effective deployment of consultants, etc., so that 
scientific advance is transformed into technological 
advance and innovation, _ 
17.48 There is concern at senior levels of the 
scientific community that the very best talent in the 
country, who would be leaders of the scientific effort 
if they came into the sector, are being lost either to 
opportunities available abroad or to other areas of 
endeavour in the country. This is resulting in gaps in 
the ranks of leadership and excellence. If there em- 
erges in course of time relatively mediocre leader- 
ship in science, it will become difficult to retrieve the 
situation, since mediocrity tends to breed mediocrity. 
There has to be a determined effort to attract some 
of the best and well-trained among our students to 
science and technology and to induce them to take 
to research, as a career. For this, not only it is neccs- 
sary to provide them new and major challenges that 
will stretch them to the full, but also the facilities for 
such work and amenities and incentives relating to 
pay scales and emoluments, promotions and carce 
advancement, mobility and particularly housing. 


Approach to the Seventh Plan 

17.49 In the Approach to the Seventh Five Year 
Plan, it is stated : “The guiding principles of the 
Seventh Five Year Plan should continue to be growth, 
equity and social justice, self-reliance, improved effi- 
ciency and productivity”, In addition, it has also been 
Stated that, in the Seventh Plan, there will be an em- 
phasis on policies and programmes which will accele- 
rate growth in food production, increase employment 
opportunities, and raise productivity. It is against this 
broad conceptual framework that the strategies for the 
S&T sector have been formulated. 

17.50 The large infrastructure and capability in 
the field of science and technology have yet to be 
coupled meaningfully to activities that. relate to the 
accomplishment of delinéd national socio-economic 
goals, For this, science and technology should be an 
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integral part of all sectors of national activity, and 
particularly the major sectors, such as chemicals, coal, 
various areas of engineering, fertilizers, industry, iri- 
gation, etc. These efforts in these sectors have, thus 
far, concentrated on immediate short-term implemen- 
tation. aspects and corresponding investments, pro- 
duction, etc. The realisation is largely missing — that 
if S&T aspects are adequately covered, we can make 
up for deficiencies in natural resources, reduce de- 
mand on capital and increase efliciency, productivity 
and quality. Thus an important element in the ap- 
proach would be to make science and technology an 
essential and integral part of all major socio-economic 
sectors, to develop capabilities essential for fulfilment 
of S&T tasks in these areas, and to undertake Science 
and Technology missions that are well-defined. 

17.51 As a first step, it would be necesary to con- 
solidate and modernise the infrastructure in all the 
areas Of relevance for the future, in terms of both 
physical facilities and human resources. It would be 
necessary to establish linkages between the different 
sectors of education, scientific research, technology 
development, productive activities in agriculture, in- 
dustry etc. and government decision-making struc- 
tures, The S&T component of the State Plans will 
have to be worked out in detail by the States. The 
area of rural development is one which has not re- 
ceived adequate S&T back-up so far; the plans for the 
application of S&T for rural development should mesh 
closely with the State Plans, There will be need for 
a major effort to develop a scientific temper and for 
popularisation of science. Special efforts will have to 
be made to involve voluntary agencies in these 
programmes, 

17.52 There are major new areas in S&T emerging 
on the world scene, such as micro-electronics, infor- 
matics and telematics, robotics, biotechnologies, ma- 
terial sciences, oceanography, instrumentation, seve- 
ral areas in chemistry, modern biology and earth scien- 
ces and space technologies. These should be reorga- 
nised as thrust areas and should receive significant 
support. 

17.53 Priority will be given to programmes in the 
field of education, particularly those relating to science 


and technology. It is essential to evolve mecha- 
nisms to attract some of the best brains of the coun- 


try to science. There is need to ‘grow centres of 
excellence in the educational system, and in the 
national research system including the socio-econo- 
mic sectors. Excellence and generation of leadership 
are vital for the sustained viable growth of science, 

17.54 The Wechnology Policy Statement (TPS) 


has been a major enunciation of Government policy 
during the Sixth Plan period. It is important that 
nreasures are taken to ensure implementation of this 
policy. This will involve : technology assessment 


and forecasting; support for development of indi- 
genous technology, and demonstration to prove — its 
viability, through upscaling, use of design and con- 
sultancy engineering and establishing linkages bet- 
ween different sectors; ensuting meaningful absorp- 
tion adaptation and improvement of imported tech- 
nology; ensuring that technology inducted will be 
in harmony with environmental considerations and 
needs of employment, etc, There has to be commit- 
ment of industries to R&D, and an appropriate per- 
centage of sales turnover should be earmarked for 
R&D expenditure. Special emphasis is called for 
concerning S&T efforts to enhance productivity in the 
various major socio-economic sectors. 


Aspects of policy formulation and implementation 
17.55 The success of the efforts outlined in the 
above approach will depend on the _ institutional 
framework for policy formulation, decision making, 
funding and implementation including project manage- 
ment, monitoring and review. Structures have already 
been created in the Sixth Plan at the highest level, 
viz., a Cabinet Committee on Science and Techno- 
logy under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
and a Science Advisory Committee to the Cabinet 
(SACC) under the chairmanship of Member (Sci- 
ence), Planning Commission. There will be need to 
implement the recommendations made by SACC ex- 
peditiously. This institutional framework — will con- 
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appointment of scientists and technologists vt the 
boards of directors of financial institutions can assist 
the institutions to play their role effectively; and 
this can be further supported by these institutions 
nominating scientists and technologists to the boards 
of directors of enterprises to which they have extend- 
ed substantial financial assistance. 

17.57 Appropriate management structures will be 
created for various large national facilities to ensure 
their effective and optimal utilisation. 


~ Monitoring Aspects 


tinue to play an important role, and will need further 


strengthening. Similarly, the S&T Division of the 
Planning Commission will need to be. appropriately 
structured and strengthened because the Planning 
Commission and Department of Science and Tech- 
nology will have to work closely on many issues in- 
volving long-range perspectives. inter-ministerial 
coordination etc. 

17.56 As recommended in the Technology Policy 
Statement, strong central groups will have to be 
constituted in each of the major Ministries to work 
on a continuing basis on the S&T component in that 
sector. These will be responsible for collection, col- 
lation and dissemination of information for planning, 
analysis and coordination. They will also be involved 
in technology forecasting and assessment and systems 
analysis. The recommendations of the Technology 
Policy Implementation Committee will need to be 
implemented expeditiously. Linkages between in- 
dustry and research are best built when goals have 
been properly defined and specified and tasks for- 
mulated, These will have to be laid out in carefully 
drafted Memoranda of Understanding. Linkages 
between S&T activities, financial institutions and deve- 
lopment banks will need to be strengthened. The 


ning Commission. Experts 


17.58 The present internal monitoring mechani- 
sms in each of the scientific agencies will have to 
be adequately strengthened, where necessary through 
the involvement of experts. External monitoring of 
overall progress (fiscal, time-scheduling, major hold- 
ups, problems in coordination, etc.) for all major 
S&T projects|missions will have to be done at the 
national level through the constitution of appropriate 
task forces, steering committees, etc., by the Plan- 


from various Cisciplines 
and organisations will be associated with these. 


Implementation Aspects 

17.59 Implementation of the various recommenda- 
tions in the plan document will have to be given 
highest priority. Innovative approaches to ensure 
implementation are called for. The present adminis- 
trative and management systems clearly need sub- 
stantial change; in particular, the practices normal- 
ly adopted in Government are used for the S&T 
sector also, where these are wholly inappropriate; the 
S&T sector calls for a more flexible approach which 


can cater. to innovation and rapid change, Without 
urgent and deliberate actions, the investment in 
S&T cannot yield returns commensurate with its 


true potential. 


Science and Technology Missions and Linkages 


17.60 The basic efforts in the Seventh Plan will 
be to ensure that science and technology has a Signi- 
ficant positive impact on the functioning of the 
country, through improvement and enlargement of 
its agriculture, industry and various infrastructure 
sectors. For this, S&T has to relate closely to the 
objectives in these sectors, to the investments and 
economics involved and to the available materials and 
skills. This calls for goal-directed S&T efforts. A 
mission-oriented approach to technological develop- 
ment can foster relevance and provide motivation, 
automatically establish organic linkages, which are 
live and working, between sectors which otherwise 
tend to remain compartmentalised, and would also 


introduce the sense of urgency required to meet 
time-targets. 

17.61 In the Seventh Plan, it is planned to take 
up some missions which will have a large S&T com- 
ponent, which relate to major socio-economic sectors 
and which will have high visibility when accomplish- 
ed. In the Report of the Steering Group on S&T 
and Environment there ts an illustrative list of mis- 
sions, This has been further shortened (Annexure 
17.1) and is under consideration for implementation. 
For each mission there will be a lead agency and 
other associated agencieslinstitutions. All of these 
will have clearly defined responsibilities, resources 
and commitments as agreed to at the start. Em- 
powered task forces ‘and working groups will be set 
up on an interagency basis to work out detailed im- 
plementation strategies for missions, A programme 
office would be set up for this purpose in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. Appropriate 
management structures will have to be designed ac- 
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cording to the mission to be performed, and an Inter- 


Ministerial Mission Approval Board will be 
constituted. oat 
Linkages 


17.62 Most natural linkages arise between two or 
more organisations when they are jointly engaged 
in accomplishing a task. However, there will be 
other measures needed for this purpose, such “as 
representation of senior persons from R&D establish- 
ments on the boards of industrial enterprises and vice 
versa. Agreements would have to be concluded bet- 
Ween universities, research laboratories and industry 
for exchange of personnel. The need for mobility 
of S&T personne] is essential. Consultancy organisa- 
tions should be encouraged because they can act as 
agents for collecting and using the experience, techni- 
ques and people available in different organisations. 


Thrust areas in science and technology 


17.63 India is a large country faced with a broad 
and complex range of problems. With the present 
constraints on fiscal and human resources, it would 
not be possible to deal with all the problems or all 
areas of S&T at the same time. Therefore, there 
has to be a degree of Selectivity and allocation of 
priorities. There is need to not orly define areas of 
strength for consolidation and development, but 
also areas of weakness that require corrective action, 
together with identification of gaps, particularly in 
newly emerging areas of great promise. These will 
constitute carefully sclected thrust areas for concen- 
tration during the Seventh Plan period. There 
would be need to specify the level of capability that 
would be attained. 


areas are identified 


17.64 In some areas, the thrust could be to utilise 
efficiently the existing knowledge and capabilities in 
the country to deal with short-term objectives. In 
others, it could involve the generation of know-how 
and technology which would be relevant for the 
Eighth Plan and beyond. These would be thrust 
areas where, without undue handicaps, it would be 
possible to work at international levels in the coun- 
try. In the case of thrust areas that have" end- 
application potential, it will be necessary to define 
the total process and indicate where scientific en- 
deavour ends and operationalisation begins. In 
these cases, manifested most clearly in sectors _ like 


health. field-level tasks that are essential and neces- 


sarv for any meaningful application will also have to 
be given high priority and encouraged. A large num- 
ber of replicable demonstration projects, on an inte- 
erated basis, at the micro level, will have to be taken 
up. Only thus will the gap between available know- 
ledge and its application be closed. Thrust areas 
need not be only in the high technology areas. 

17.65 The information and communications 
tors, and instrumentation, are all essential infrastruc- 


tural elements for the total S&T plan; these will need 


to be included in the thrust areas. 
17.66 There is widespread concern regarding the 


quality and extent of the technology base in the 


countrv. Engineering education and research need 
significant support. It would be necessary to estab- 
lish a mechanism which will enable funds from 
research stations regionally distributed, or created 
for sectors of industry in cooperation with industry. 
The mechanical and electronic engineering areas re- 
quire immediate attention. ‘There is need to estab- 
lish a mechanism which will enable funds from 
Government as well as from industry, including the 
public and private sectors, to be received and used 
for engineering research. 

17.67 It is necessary to provide at least a mininyum 
critical support in chosen specific areas so that viable 
groups and capabilities could emerge. An indicative 
list of thrust areas is given in the Report of the 
Steering Group. It is hoped that once all the thrust 
and notified, it will TIead to 
increasing numbers of those starting on research mak- 
Ing their careers in these, as also a redeployment of 
the existing infrastructure and cavabilities towards 
these. A major effort in the identified areas is called 
for in the Seventh Plan itself. 


Development of S&T in the States 

17.68 Upto now, allocations in the State sector 
for science and technology have been very small: 
these need to be significantly stepped up. A large 
part of the developmental activities in sectors affect- 
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ing the major part of Indian society and particularly 
the poor, is carricd out by the State Governments, 
It is, therefore, essential to ensure that the S&T com- 
ponent in the State sector is fully developed to sup- 
port these activities. ‘There: is need to make an 
analysis of the S&T component of the State Plans; 
this will be the responsibility of the State S&T 
Councils and departments and the Planning depart- 
ments. It will then be ensured that the necessary 
S&T work is carried out making fullest use of the 
existing infrastructure. The main functions of the 
State S&T Councils will be to provide linkages bet- 
ween operational departments of the Government, 
research and educational institutions, and productive 
sectors in agriculturelindustry, etc; prepare an inven- 
tory of voluntary agencies, and educational and 
R&D institutions; ensure application of S&T to solve 
real problems encountered in plan implementation; 
promote location-specific research; demonstrate thro- 
ugh model experiments, utilisation of local capabili- 
ties and local resources on an integrated basis; and 
ensure utilisation of the existing capabilities in the 


_ States set up by various Central Government Organi- 


gations. 


Science & Technology and Rural Development and 
for reducing regional imbalances 


17.69 The real impact of S&T on rural develop- 
ment is yet to be made. There is considerable scope 
for mobilising the large S&T potential, expertise and 
facilities in the country for accelerating the pace of 
rural development and widening its horizons. The 
needs in the countryside will have to. be carefully 


analysed from the viewpoint of the contribution that 


S&T can make. To assess the real needs, inputs 
from those who have lived and worked -in — rural 
areas and who understand the interplay of econo- 
mic. social and cultural factors in that environment 
would he essential. Positive policy directives — will 
have to be given at the highest level, as it is neces- 
sary to bring about a change in the value system and, 
ethos of the scientific community, so that work re- 
lating to rural development will be considerd as im- 
portant as basic scientific or industrial research. 

17.70 Some of the measures recommended for 
more meaningful application of S&T to rural develop- 
ment include : 

(i) all S&T laboratories, agencies, universities, 
IITs and other academic and research insti- 
tutions analysing the contribution that they 
can make to rural development and allocat- 
ing an appropriate part of their resources 
and efforts towards realising it; 

(ii) the development of the right value system 


in these institutions, to ensure that those 
scientists involved in research On rural pro- 
blems are given appropriate credit and 
recognition; 

(iii) scientists participating fully in the field of 
application and technology development in 
rural areas; 

(iv) support being given to rural development 
groups on a long-term and selective basis; 

(v) a specific Plan allocation being for this 
activity in the allocations of all concerned 
sectors, and 

(vi) a concerted effort being made to effecti- 
vely involve artisans not only for transfer 
of technology but for the expression of their 
creativity. 

17.71 A national network covering all those in the 
field of S&T for rural development should be develop- 
ed. Highly innovative efforts in this context in 
different parts of the country are already underway. 
These need to _be sustained and replicated with 
necessary modifications. The importance of deploy- 
ing S&T personnel who could spend extended periods 
in rural areas and could establish rapport with the 
people and their problems needs to be stressed. 

17.72 Regarding the application of S&T for re- 
ducing regional imbalances, the State S&T Councils 
and the Regional Research Laboratories of CSIR 
will have to play an important role, particularly in 
the use of S&T to promote locale-specific develop- 
mental activities and research problems. The scienti- 
fic agencies will also have to initiate major projects 
on regional development for which they should set 
aside specific allocations. It will be necessary to 
have district level organisations in the form of dis- 
trict councils which could arrange for the involve- 
ment of large numbers of S&T personnel from the 
agricultural, medical science and engineering systems 
in the region. Specific regional development mis- 
sions could be identified; S&T inputs will have to be 
provided in all the sectors, and agriculture with its 
related areas made into a base for developing a sci- 
ence culture in the rural areas. 

17.73 Voluntary agencies have an important role 
in the anplication of S&T for the social and economic 
development of rural people. A list of voluntary 
agencies needs to be prepared and updated. S&T 
activities will have to be based on these vast reservoirs 

of social activists, with extensive field experience. 
Processing by Government funding agencies of the 
proposals by voluntary agencies and those relating 
to rural development need to be streamlined and 
expedited. | Home science colleges and other such 
institutions could be more effectively involved, for 
acting as catalysts in some of the forward looking 


areas in rural development. 


S&T and Specific Groups 

17,74 One of the principal Plan objectives is to 
ensure equity and social justice. Poverty ameliora- 
tion and employment programmes are some of the 
specific mechanisms relating to these objectives. It 
is clear that S&T must be brought to bear on these 
programmes, There is need for a range of S&T acti- 
vities specifically oriented towards weaker sections 
of society. 


S&T for Weaker Sections 

17.75 The programmes will be directed rowards 
reduction of drudgery, increase in efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, reduction of hazards, etc. Specific efforts 
are called for to survey and identify areas of need 
and required technologies, and to carry out program- 
mes for field applications, and prototype develop- 
ment through demonstration and field trials. Support 
will need to be provided for a large number of 
training programmes in techneclogies which are of 
day-to-day use among the weaker sections. 


S&T for Women 

17.76 Programmes to improve the quality of life for 
women through application of S&T, including enhance- 
ment of employment opportunties as also those aimed 
at ensuring greater contribution by women to science 
and technology, would require more emphasis, Train- 
ed women S&T personnel could be utilised in a 
major way in a large number of areas like family 
planning, health and nutrition, post-harvest technolo- 
gies and major national programmes such as ICDS, 
MNP, IRDP, etc. The efforts of the scheme of S&T 
for women will have to be continued by involvement 
of voluntary agencies, Home Science colleges and 
women workers at all levels. 


Involvement of Young Scientists in S&T Tasks 
17.77 It is important that the best’ use is made of 
young scientists, including those just out of universities 
in terms of their basic training and areas of interest’, 
The formation of interdisciplinary teams or groups 
of young scientists in universities and research institu- 
tions should be encouraged and they should be 
induced to undertake creative S&T research of 
relevance, Young scientists should be given opportu- 
nities to work on research projects of interest to 
them, and present them for inclusion in R&D progra- 
mmes in their respective institutions. To encourage 
young artisans and those endowed with creativity in 
rural areas or remote parts of 
gement needs to be provided 
for developing particular skills 


the country encoura- 
sO as to support them 
With the help of S&T. 


ee) 
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Young scientists employed in academic or research 
institutions should be allowed to do field work in 
rural areas for periods ranging to about two years. 


Role of Retired Scientists in S&I Activities 

17.78 There are many retired scientists in the 
country who continue to be active and are deeply 
motivated and who would wish to participate in the 
national development activities. To make effective 
use of this large potential, specific schemes will have 
to be worked out. Retired ‘scientists need not only 
be encouraged to work in the institutions from where 
they have retired but also in rural areas and other 
institutions. | 


Popularisation of Science, Dissemination of Scientific 
and Technological Information and Growth of Scien- 
tific Temper 

17.79 The need to disseminate scientific informa- 
tion among various segments of society, to popu- 
larise science and to create a scientific tem- 
per has. been well recognised. In fact. 
in a world geared to science and technology, some 
degree of understanding of science and technology is 
necessary for all citizens. The promotion of _ this 
aspect, therefore, has to be an important goal of 
science popularisation activity. Scientific temper is 
more an attribute of the human mind and of the 
social decision-making process than mere knowledge 
about things which are scientific. It is more related 
ta the method of svience than to the content of 
science. The creation of a scientific temper relating 
to scientific developments and knowledge and their 
implications are basic to the large-scale growth and 
utilisation of science by society. 

17.80 In the Sixth Plan, as an institutional mecha- 
nism, a National Council for Science and Technology 
Communication (NCSTC), was set up. The role of 
this Council would be to encourage and facilitate all 
activities aimed at dissemination of science and crea- 
tion of a scientific tember; more particularly, to or- 
chestrate the various on-going activities in this area 
So as to render them more effective and mutually 
supportive. The National Council of Science Mu- 
seums (NCSM) has made significant progress in sett- 
Ing up District Science Centres. This activity should 
be expanded. An important role of these centres 
should be to provide Support to the large number of 
voluntary science movements and science clubs which 
have emerged, and would continue to emerge al] 
Over the country. : 

17.81 Professional academies of 
engage in  popularisation of science discussion of 
social Issues with science content, and in monitoring 


and eliminating the occasional incursions of pseudo. 
science. 


Science should 


17.82 Universities and colleges, with their large 
population of students, can also play a similar im- 
portant role. All scientific agencies, departments 
and laboratories should have an unwritten mandate 
to popularise science through various means. The 
full’ potential of science has to be utilised for eradi- 
cation of irrational attitudes which tend to hold back 
the nation from the path of progress. 

17.83 Many !ocations in rural areas are provided 
with Krishi Vigyan. Kendras, Tistrict Industries 
Centres, various Health Centres, Paryavaran Kendras, 
etc. These should all become places for dispensing 
not only know-how anid information, but also know- 
why and understanding. There are a number of 
scientifically-oriented voluntary agencies working in 
rural India. These need to be promoted and 
assisted. ae 

17.84 A number of popular science journals have 
come.up during the last few years. This activity 
should be encouraged and support provided for their 


growth. There is a lack of good science communi-— 


cators. Training programmes wiil be organised dur- 
ing the Seventh Plan to rectify this lacuna. There is 


need to establish a National Science and Technology © 


Information Bureau through which information will 
be readily accessible. 

17.85 The role of the media, including the _ press, 
radio, television aud films is of crucial importance. 
A programme that does noi enlarge understanding is 
not an educational science programme. We need to, 
and can do, with our media what nobody else has 
done, aimed as it is to a large multilingual audience. 
and with a present illiteracy figure of 64 per cent. 
There is, thus, a need foz special programmes to 
develop the art and science of using electronics: me- 
dia in our context. This may be done by building 
around some of the nuclei which have alrcady deve- 
loped; an Academy of Audio-visual Science Commu- 
nication can be thought of to catalyse such movement. 
It may be useful to institute a number of prestigious 
awards for science ponularisation through press, field 
activity, radio and television. | 


Science and Technology end Education 

17.86 From the viewpoint of science and techno: 
logy, it must be recognised that it is the ed Jeational 
system which produces the manpower necessary for 
the growth and application of science and technology: 
The health of the science and technology sector is 
intimately connected with the health and well-being 
of the educational system. In the present age, 
science and technology has to be an essential part of 
_the educational system. The scientific method hased 
on a questioning approach, the absence of a rigid 
hierarchy, the ability to make accurate observations 


and to do experiments is more important than mere 
3 PC/Ps—27 : 
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knowledge. Education must ensure thai it equips 
the individual to emerge into @ world that is today 
largely fashioned by science and technology and is in 
a process of continual change. 

17.87 Education would, thus, need significant res- 
tructuring during the Seventh Plan period; it must 
contribute to the development of quality, of excel- 
lence and of leadership. Jt is essential to work out 
ways and means whereby highly capable individuals 


are identified and provided with opportunities for 
true development of their innate gifts. 
17.88 The higher educational institutions with 


their research facilities are a unique base for the train- — 
ing of competent scientists and technologists. There 
is deep concern about the extent to which the univer- 
sity science system has been allowed to run down 
through lack of support in the past. Allocations 
under the scheme recommended by SACC for the 
selective strengthening of infrastructural facilities in 
the university system need to be enhanced. There 
has to be @ major effort to improve the quality of 
Science teaching at school levels. There is need to 
make increased use of audio-visual aids and science 
teaching kits. In addition to the prevalent National 
Science Talent Search Scheme, other special schemes 
need to be initiated for identification of gifted 
students. | | 

17.89 In the undergraduate colleges, at least 25 
per cent seats should be available for admission on 
the basis of the results of a talent search examination. 
Colleges with highly advanced facilities for training 
of especially meritorious students need to be set up 
in all the States. Multi-purpose employment—ori- 
ented training courses should be introduced at the 
graduate level. This would lead to self-reliance on 
the one hand and augmentation of employment op- 
portunities on the other. College Science Improve- 
ment Programme (COSIP) should be further streng- 
thened and diversified. Training and retraining of 
those who are teaching science must be started. There 
is need for continuing research on low-cost, appro- 
priate instruments needed in the schools, colleges and 
in the universities on a large scale. 

17.90 Environmental education should be intro- 
duced at school lev2l and integrated life science and 
biotechnology at praduate levels.’ Engineering edu- 
cation and. research are key elements for technology 
generation and industrial productivity. | Mechanical 
engineering, fabrication technologies, modern elec- 
tronics and information technologies are critical for 
new industrial development. 

17.91 For. advanced level research and education. 
centres in specialised. newly emerging areas of S&T 
need to be set up. In the Sixth Plan. the need fo 
have camplemeniary funding by industry and © con- 
cerned departments was emphasised. This has to he 
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ensured in the Seventh Plan. The programmes for 
“Centres of Excellence and. schemes on Regional So- 
phisticated Instrumentation Centres (RSIC) — and 
University Science Instrumentation Centres (USIC), 
need further augmentation. The scheme of National 
Professor and Professors of Eminence should be aug- 
mented and strengthened. There is need to weld the 
new field of informatics to the educational system. 
There is a large amount of obsolete equipment which 
needs to be discarded. For import of sophisticated 
equipment, chemicals and enzymes, the present pro- 
cedures are complicated ahd time-consuming and 
need to be changed. The present recruitment pro- 
cedures also require change. ‘There is a significant 
amount of inbreeding at present. Industry must be 
made to spend an appropriate amount on research in 
universities. While setting up new S&T institutions 
for research and development in the Seventh Plan, 
there is need to ensure that these have appropriate 
formal linkages with the educational system. 

17.92 In enterprises operating in areas of hich 
technology, there is increasing need for continuing 
education, particularly in the form of refresher and 
retraining programmes. Industry in India, specially 
the public sector, would have to devote considerable 
attention to this aspect of continuing technical edu- 
cation for its scientific and technical personnel. The 
existing industrial training institutes, which are the 
major source of skilled artisans, require considerable 
upgradation. pss a | 

17.93 Universities and colleges should be encourag- 
ed to take up applied research of value to the regions 
in which they. function. Basic research js important 
‘not only for its own sake but also because of the 
solid foundation it provides for applied research and 
development. Adecuate funds must he provided for 
basic research. particularly in the education system. 

17.94 Asricultural education carried out through 
23 . agricultural universities and ICAR institutions 


needs to be strengthened, especially in terms of insti- 
tutional . framework. 


Short courses in agricultural 
manag 


ement and educational tdchnology should be 
included in training progr 


tutes. Special emphasis 
resources development. 
17.95 In medica} research 


several problems, Undergraduate medical education 
has to undergo a thorough overhaul, not only to 
imbue medical students with the excitement of modern 
biology, which will hava a major impact on the 
practice of medicine in the years to come, but also 
to orient them to the health needs of society: in parti- 
cular, there is need to give emphasis to health pro- 
motion and disease prevention rather than the cura- 
tive aspects alone. The Rural Orientation of Me. 


ammes at the summer insti- 
must be laid on human 


and education, there are 


‘ physical and manag 


‘scientists. 


‘of science would, 


dical Education (ROME) scheme needs tc be acti- 
vised and implemented vigorously. It is necessary 
to provide suitable measures to attract talented me- 
dical and non-medical scientists to a career in medi- 
cal research. 


Nurturing and Developing Excellence in Science and 
Technology 

17.96 Apart from the cultural aspect, work at the 
most advanced level in S&T is essential for self- 
reliant development since it has the inherent possi- 
bility of opening up new approaches to accelerated 
deelopment through innovative research and imple- | 
mentation. Such challenging scientific work en- 
courages originality and develops leadership; it can 
Only be carried out in an environment characterised 
by excellence. The search for excellence calls for 
uncompromising standards, integrity, dedication and 
a spirit of self-confidence. : | 
17.97 The increase in the number of scientists en- 


gaged in R&D work during the last few decades has 


not been matched by an equa! improvement in qua- 
lity, even though there have been peaks of high ace 
complishment. There is need, therefore, for em- 
phasis during the Seventh Plan on quality, and in the 
direction of creating and nurturing a sufficiently 
large number of centres of excellence. 

17.98 Unless a trué enthusiasm for science is 
generated during school and college stages, even the 
very intelligent and scientifically minded, who would 
achieve much in science, would turn to safer and 
more lucrative professions, as is already happening. 
We have to be particularly sensitive in spotting talent 
and creativity, wherever it exists and providing op- 
portunities for its emergence. In the Seventh Plan, 
an attempt should be made to ensure that only de- 
dicated students are admitted to 


Ph.D. programmes 
in science. ; 


17.99 Excellence is a vulnerable entity, even after . 
it is established. _ Institutions -of excellence have to 
strive for and maintain excellence in all aspects of | 
their functioning. Attention to these aspects in the 
erial environment of science would 
be increased during the Seventh Plan. To nurture 
and develop excellence, it is essential to exercise 


great caution in inducting people into R&D institu- 
tions. The standardised procedures adopted by Pub- 


He Service Commissions are not entirely suitable for 
scientific recruitment and aspects of advancement of 
There is need to be particular in select- 
ing those who are to perform leadership rules. Leaders 


in addition to competence also 


exhibit a ‘taste’ in the selection of problems and an- 
proaches. 


Mediocrity at these levels wil] Only result 
'N Support for larger masses of mediocrity, would he 


fatal for the pursuit of excellence, All scientists and 


technologists must learn to be evaluated by others, 
even if these cthers are administratively their juniors. 
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Excellence, wherever it exists. should be made visi- - 


ble. Among other things, this calls for a system of 
awards and recognition. 

17.100 Knowing when to terminate some activities 
is as important as starting new areas of work, in 
seeking to maintain a climate of excellence. Cross- 
fertilization between different persons, groups and 
techniques in research institutions, university depart- 
ments and in production and industrial organisations, 
is more than just desirable; it is essential for excel- 
lence to flourish. New developments significantly 
depend on inputs from outside a given field. Modern 
research needs several large facilitics which cannot 
be owned and operated by a single institution. These 
would have to be set up nationally. ; 

17.101 It is desirable to develop industry-oriented 
institutions as centres of excellence in selected areas. 
During the Seventh Plan, such centres should be set 
up in selected fields around industiy, in close associa- 
tion with the academic institutions and pational labo- 
ratories. It has long been recognised that creative 
work cannot be administered or controlled in the 
same manner as general ‘administration. Existing 
recommendations in this regard should be imple- 
mented. | 

17.102 It is essential that appropriate cadre-age 
planning be done to ensure that maturing organisa- 
tions are not peopled only by the older generation, 
ho matter how bright or experienced. 


Basic Research 

17.103 Since Independence, as has been men- 
tioned earlier, there has been significant development 
of the S&T sector as a whole. A large part of this 
development has resulted in quantitative expansion 
in many institutions. A number of institutions, spe- 


cially designated for basic research, have been sup- 


ported and have grown in the past. Areas where 
basic research carrizd out in India has had significant 
international recognition are: several fields in pure 
mathematics and statistics; «cosmic ray physics; solid 
state chemistry end surface sciences; cosmo-geophy- 
sics; molecular and cellular biology, immunology, 
genetics, structure and conformational aspects of bio- 
polymers; liquid crystais; order-disorder phenomena; 
particle and high energy physics and astrophysics 
ionospheric studies; natural product chemistry; phy- 
sical metallurgy; optical and radio astronomy, etc. 
17.104 A sector of great importance for basic re- 
search, namely institutions of higher learning and 
universities, needs to be supported in a bigger way 
by much greater financial inputs, better management 


Structures and a more conducive environment for 
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research, 

17.105 Basic research is concerned with the dis- 
covery of new krowledge and with increasing our 
understanding of natural phenomena. Basic research 
is not directed towards solutions, but is at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and the quality of such work and 
achievements have to be judged by the entire inter- 
national scientific community. Quite clearly those 
who would accomplish such research have to possess 
capabilities necessary for work at the frontiers of 
science on a competetive inter-national basis. Another 
important aspect of fundamental research is its es- 
sential place in the system of education. Higher 
education is primarily the responsibility of the uni- 
versities, and quite clearly there must be basic  re- 
search in the universities if education has to have 
any quality. All basic research will, of course, ‘not 
be done within the universities. There will be need 
for basic research in the national laboratories. because 
working at the frontiers of knowledge will sharpen 
the researchers’ capability to perform the many other 
tasks on which they are engaged. 3 

17.106 The new frontiers are largely in interdis- 
ciplinary areas. A related point which needs empha- 
sis is that just as working at the frontiers of our 
present knowledge, on a competitive basis, and deal- 
ing with the challenges that this implies, sharpens abi- 
lities to deal with the many other problems of appli- 
ed science and technology, so is a sound base relating 
to applied sciences, technology and industrial capa- 
bilities important for carrying out good basic research 
today. For this reason, basic research would bene- 
fit significantly from linkages with applied research 
and technological developments in industry. 


Certain I nferastructural Elements for S&T 


(a) National Facilities 

17.107 There are many areas of research and deve- 
lopment which require extensive, sophisticated, costly 
and modern facilities. These should be set up as 
national facilities, available to all scientists and tech- 
nologists in the country who can make effective use 
of these. It is proposed to set up during the Seven- 
th Plan period a few such common national facilities 
in priority areas. Jt would also be of great advant- 
age for India to join international collaboration to 
derive the benefit of using similar unique internation- 
al facilities. 

17.108 With regard to national facilities, it is clear 
that only a limited number can be put up during the 
Plan period in view of the large outlays involved. 
The priorities vis-a-vis the most important facilities 
would have to be arrived at through discussions 
among the scientific community. There would have 
to be a project management structure to identify opti- 


mal locations and eusure completion of the - facility 
in a stipulated time and cost frame, Appropriate 
management structures would also have to be evoly- 
ed to ensure that the facility is freely and easily avail- 
able to all genuine users and, further, that the latter 
‘are supported adequately by funds for travel, for 
building equipment in their own institutions, -which 
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they can use in conjunction with the national facility, 


for developing that particular application in _ their 
institutions, etc. The Giant Metre Wavelength 
Radio Telescope, the Phytotron and the Synchrotron 
Radiation Source are some examples of such national 
facilities to be set up during the Seventh Plan. 


(b) Instrumentation 

17.109 Over the past few decades there has been 
a spectacular revolution in the field of instrumenta- 
tion, particularly as a result of development in modern 
electronics and optics. A very large number of ins- 
struments are today defined as “smart” instruments; 
instead of being purely passive devices to observe, 
measure or display, they can now perform active and 
highly precise roles. Obsolescene in instrumenta- 
tion is taking place at a rapid pace, with significant 
new facilities being added continucusly. 

17.110 There are many categories of instruments 
that are required. These are of various levels of 
sophistication, the demand profile in terms of. num- 
bers and total financial outlays varying very signifi- 
cantly. . 

_ 17.111 There is clearly need for a sweeping change 
im our instrumentation sector. both in terms of pro- 
duction and utilisation of instruments, and for a new 
culture of self-reliance and self-confidence. A national 
policy in the field of instrumentation covering all as- 
pects of the problem is essential and urgent. | 


17.112 A proposed national policy calls for pers- — 


pective planning, covering both short-term and long- 
term strategies on the needs of different sectors, deve- 
lopment of the industry, development of endogenous 
capabilities, import of necessary technology, import 
of high technology instrumentation, pricing policies, 
role of consultancy organisations. with regard to ins- 
trumentation industry, ete. National facilities for the 
production of instrumentation required in large 
quantities for schools. colleges, industries, etc., as also 
for the production of selected sophisticated instru- 
ments will have to be created. A major effort will be 
required concerning research and development, which 
will have to be carried out in a variety of institutions 
on a planned and coordinated basis, with inter- | 
plinary projects, mechanisms of transfer of technology, 


ete. There is need to promote an instrumentation cul. 


ture, both in terms of design and use of instruments 


disci-- 


and innovative ideas in this field, as well as mainte- 
nance of instruments in the large-user sectors, such 
as agriculture, medicine and industry. To cover all 
these aspects, it is proposed to set up a National 
Instrumentation Board, as recommended by SACC. 

17.113 Instrumentation must be given a high prio- 
rity as a key|ransectoral and underpinning element, 
for the development of science, technology, industry, 
education and the many user sectors that further 
derive from it. 


(c) Information Systems — 

17.114 The rapid advancement of science and 
technology has resulted in a vast body of knowledge, 
which hitherto has been stored in printed form, as 
published papers|reports, patent information and so 
on. For this reason, libraries, documentation centres, 
patent offices, etc., have been an essential element in 
the infrastructure for science and technology. With 
the increasing tempo of research and development, 
the stock of our knowledge is enlarging so rapidly 
that it is clear that the classical approaches adopted 
hitherto, relating to storage, retrieval and utilisation 
of information, will no longer do. The solution lies in 
making fullest use of the new developments relating 
to computers, informatics, telematics, micro-recording, 
etc., rapid advance in these is another major charac- 
teristic of our times. It is clearly necessary to have a 
viable science and technology information system 
based on these new capabilities. 

17.115 For meaningful scientific development, the 
quality of manpower, and of the information base, is 
even more important than the other physical aspects. 
It is, therefore, proposed that during the Seventh 
Plan, emphasis will be placed on the setting up of an 
appropriate National Science and Technology Infor- 
mation System. This should cover both bibliographic 
and technical information required for scientific work, 
as well as an_ integrated data-base for decision- 
making and policy formulation in the field of S&T. 

17.116 A comprehensive and appropriate § & T 
National Information System would need to be evol- 
ved through the joint efforts of the Department of 
Electronics, DST, CSIR, Department of Environ- 
ment, Defence Research and Development Organisa- 
tion, ICAR, ICMR, Controller General of Patents, 
DGTD and various other organisations concerned 
with specific data-base areas.. 

17.117 The present library community also needs 
to be exposed to the concept of computers and their 
usage, and the library training courses have to be en- 
larged to include computer application aspects, The 


Seventh Plan proposes to. initiate the computerisation 
of most major libraries. 


S 


tunities, two aspects need consideration : 


S&T and Productivity 

17.118 Productivity depends on several actors 
besides available technology : management; availabi- 
lity, quality and reliability of inputs; incentives; labour 
efficiency; training and skills, etc, Efforts to increase 
productivity must be based on an integrated conside- 
ration of all these factors. Productivity is important 
not only in agriculture, industry and infrastructural 
areas of energy, transportation; etc., but in all aspects 
of national endeavour, including (and particularly in) 
administration and decision-making. Apart from pro- 
ductivity, it is necessary to ensure product quality. 
At present the capital-output ratio in Indian industry 
is very high and needs to be brought down. There is 


- . also inadequate attention to quality. Imports of tech- 


nology and|or machinery that can be clearly identified 
with enhanced productivity or improved quality would 


be considered favourably. It would be incumbent on. 


public financing institutions to support changes in 
equipment and technology for enhanced productivity, 
and also for companies to report productivity and 
energy use figures in their Annual Reports. Criteria 
will be evolved for measurement of: productivity, and 
industry-wise productivity norms established. A major 
effort in the Seventh Plan would be to identify perfor- 
mance criteria for all the important sectors of the 
economy and lay these down explicitly, so that sys- 
tematic and regular monitoring (concerning impro- 


-yements in productivity) can be carried out. 


S&T and Employment 

17.119 Regarding S & T and Employment oppor- 
(a). the 
manner in which employment opportunities could be 
increased for qualified S & T personnel; and (b) the 
manner in which S & T could be utilised to increase 
employment opportunities in the country in general. 

17.120 India today has a large stock of scientific 


‘and technical manpower, of just under three million. 


This would appear to be a large figure at first sight, 
but as a proportion of the total population it does 
not compare favourably with that in advanced coun- 
tries or even in some other developing countries, 
Therefore, for a meaningful development of S & T 
and its application, there is need to increase the 
numbers of S & T personnel, ensuring at the same 
time that their quality and training is appropriate for 
the S & T tasks on which they would have to be dep- 
loyed. At present, there is wide variation in the 
quality of S & T personnel emerging from the educa- 
tional system, and a_ serious lack of coordination 
between manpower requirements (in terms of areas, 
numbers and levels of training) and the actual training 
of personnel. This has led, on the one hand, to 


development. In agriculture, 


- services. The 
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Serious shortages of qualified and trained manpower 
in many areas and, on the other, to the diversion of 
a large part of the S & T manpower to activities that 
can not be construed as scientific and/or technical. 
This position clearly needs to be remedied, and a start 
will be made in the Seventh Plan. 


Enhancement of Employment Opportunities for 
existing S&T Personnel 


17,121 With regard to already existing S & T per- 


sonnel, and those that will emerge from the educa- 


tional system until the measures now planned begin 
to take effect several measures initiated during the 
Sixth Plan period will have to be intensified. A 
National Science and Technology Entrepreneurship 
Development Board (NSTEDB) has been set up with 
the specific aim of improving the entrepreneurial 
capabilities of S&T personnel and generating 
schemes for self-employment in the S&T sector. 


Increase in Employment Opportunities through § & T 

17.122 With regard to the creation of significant 
employment opportunities in the country, clearly 
these will have to be related to agriculture and rural 
there are significant 
opportunities for enhancing employment through the 
extension of new agricultural technologies to low pro- 


ductivity regions and to small farmers. With S&T 


inputs major developments are possible in horticul- 
ture, fisheries, piggeries, poultry and animal hus- | 
bandry, sericulture and post-harvest technologies. 
Again, S&T inputs leading to enhancement of rural 
energy supply through renewable sources of energy 
will create opportunities for cottage and village in- 
dustries and home technologies and expansion of off- 
farm employment in agro-based rural industries and 
Technology Policy adopted by the 
Government in 1983 states: “In all sectors, the - 
potential impact on employment will be an important 
criterion in the choice of technology.” This will be 
kept in mind to ensure that only technology and auto- 
mation appropriate in the Indian context is introduced, 
The related objectives may be spelled out as follows : 


the effective use of what would otherwise have been 


regarded as wastelands and waste materials; the deve- 
lopment. of products and processes which increase 


. the productivity of farm workers, artisans and indus- 
- trial workers, hereby 
: purchasing power; and the creation of productive and 


increasing their incomes and 


durable assets through S&T activities oriented to- 


wards beneficiaries, such as IRDP, NREP, etc. S&T 


can play an important role in enhancing employment, 
in making better use of available human resources, 
and creating national assets. This would call for a 


' detailed analysis of the S&T component in each of 


these areas involved. 
S&T Defence and Civilian Sectors’ Interface 

17.123 Outlays on defence are included in the 
non-Plan sector. A large volume of items needed for 
defence are produced in Departmental and Public 
Sector undertakings (PSUs) under the Ministry of 
Defence as well as through civilian industry; there is 
a very considerable amount of science and technology 
associated with this production. Many sophisticated 
items are imported and significant S&T is involved in 
their use, maintenance and licensed production. A 
large chain of laboratories under the Defence Research 
and Development Organisation (DRDO), has now 
grown to maturity in the 25 years of its existence. 
There is great strength and competence in these labo- 
ratories over a wide range of disciplines in science 
and technology. This S&T infrastructure and capa- 
bilities, built up in relation to the defence needs, 
must be regarded as an integral component of the 
S&T capabilities of the country. 

17.124 Defence PSUs present us with a challenge 

and an opportunity. The challenge is to make them 
flexible both technologically and managerially so that 
they can meet some of the demands of the civilian 
sector; the opportunity is in curbing excessive depen- 
dence on manufacturing units outside the country. 
_ 17.125 In defence, considerations of quality and 
reliability are paramount. But there is another com- 
pelling reason for a link-up between the civilian and 
defence needs. This arises out of the quick obsoles- 
cence inherent in military equipment. Numbers are 
not helpful either, as force-multiplier effects of new 
weapons will be telling. There is thus a continuing 
necessity to develop new Weapon systems and update 
the available ones to stretch them a little further. 
Such capabilities, arising through the imperatives in 
the defence sector, can be of great importance for the 
development of new technologies and capabilities in 
the very large civilian sector. 

17.126 The Defence Research 
Organisation (DRDO) | has 
efficient laboratories already 
and development of aircraft, 
ments and a variety of electronic equipment systems. 
To develop these designs further, 
and to execute these designs, 
frastructure of ot'eer engineerin 
is needed, apart from th 
units. 


and Development 
grown into a group of 
engaged in the design 
nNssiles, tanks, arma- 


and to engineer 
the expertise and in- 
§ units in the country 
at of the defence production 


17.127 There are more than forty defence labora- 
tories, and some of these are only national reposi- 
tories in some specific areac of technology. Their com- 
petence and experience must , 


be avatlabh- to other 
areas of national endeavour so that the available 
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skilled manpower and high-cost infrastructure is pro- 
fitably used. Signs of these are already visible, but 
more needs to be done in an organised way. 


Management and Adiminisiration of Scientific Insti-- 
tutions 

17.128 Success in scientific endeavour depends 
significantly on imaginative and flexible systems of 
management and administration, which will help in 
realisation of the full potential of the gifted, trained 
and highly valuable manpower resource, and ensure 
conditions for the highest level of performance in 
achieving the objectives that are laid down. It is im- 
perative to have a dynamic and sensitive manage- 
ment, and appropriate working conditions and incen- 
tives which will attract, retain and deploy in a patently 
efficient manner these precious human resources. 

17.129 Scientists and technologists in scientific ins- 
titutions perform their best under good leadership, 
When the challenges posed are clear and exciting, and 
achievements are regularly recognised and rewarded. 

17.130 There is every need now to make careers 
in Science and Technology highly attractive, exciting 
and rewarding. Excellence can be fostered only when 
there is competition and selection. Mobility therefore 


‘must be positively encouraged. 


Science as a Rewarding Career 
17.131 Recruitment : To attract the bright and the 
motivated to research, care should be taken to ensure 
a career for them so that they are not at a disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis other career opportunities likely to be 
available to them. At present, except for autonomous 
agencies like CSIR, ICAR, ICMR. Universities and 
autonomous institutes, and specialised Government 
departments like Atomic Energy, Space, Electronics. 
DRDO and CASE, all other recruitment to scientific 
departmentslinstitutions is carried out 
UPSC'State Public Service Commissions, 
rationale behind ‘keeping some of 
Within this system, while a large 
Recruitment and Promotions in 
and technical posts call for spe 
close appreciation of the needs 
recruitment procedures outside of the UPSC'!State 
PSC will need to be adopted for recruitment in 
scientific: institutions. 
17.132 Advancement - In site promotion by work 
iy Pete ae oe Wherever it is lack 
: s. yementing has been or is hein 
Introduced jn Scientific de ry 
! ; Partments and agencies, 
This should be Implemented uniformly and 
applicable in appropriate fo in th “ . sa 
FM inthe case: of asso. 


Clated administrative Staff, since ultimately the whole 
institution h aS a tean 


through 
There is no 
the recruitment 
Part of it lies outside. 
the case of scientific 
ed, flexibility and a 
and objectives. New 


as to function 


17.133 The highest grades available in Govern- 
ment should be available to scientists working on 
scientific tasks. Special attention should be paid to 
the university system to see that proper career oppor- 
tunities exist right from the point of entry, and out- 
. standing scientists are on par in respect of opportu- 
nities, remuneration and prospects with corresponding 
personnel in national laboratories. Better salary struc- 
tures are called for than are available at present. | 

17.134 In fact what is important is not. the scale 
and gross pay received, but the net or take-home 
pay. It should at least be ensured that the quality of 
life at corresponding levels is comparable to what ob- 
tained at the time of Independence. ee 

17.135 Retirement The age of retirement for 
scientists should be made uniformly 60 years. 

17.136 Nurturing young _ scientists Scientists 
should be provided with challenges and given necessary 
resources at an early age so that they have an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their scientific creativity and ambi- 
tions, such incentives would raise considerably their 
performance levels and wovld ensure their advance- 
ment as well as groom them for leadership. The task 
of identifying promising young scientists and nurtu- 
ring them should receive high priority. This would 
include provision of research facilities, administrative 
back-up as well as support for travel and participa- 
tion in scientific meetings and symposia in the country 
and abroad. These should be available on a direct 
basis rather than through a hierarchical reporting 
system. ie 

17.137 Incentives and awards 
should be constantly reviewed against announced 
objectives. -This should be done on a peer-review 
basis. There is very special need for recognition of 
_ contributions to the development and improvement of 
technology, and for success in transfer of technology. 

17.138 Mobility : More than ever before, a rewar- 
ding caréer in science requires easy transfer between 
institutions. Technology development and application 
can be truly realised only when S&T personnel move, 
with minimum discomfort and disadvantage, to new 
positions, locations and institutions, carrying with 
them know-how and know-why, knowledge and 
skills. Conditions today discourage and indeed pre- 
clude mobility. There is urgent need to facilitate 
mobility by removing related disincentives. - Rlules 
should be such that terminal benefits, leave etc. can be 
moved alongwith the individual. Systems for scientists) 
~ and technologists to hold concurrent positions in re- 
search institutions|universities| government industry 
should be introduced. 

17.139 Facilities for scientists : The most pressing 
need is housing. Without assured housing, recruit- 
‘ment of fresh talent and also mobility is becoming 
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‘tutions, laboratories, etc. 


increasingly difficult, Institutions should be allowed to 
deploy the total resources allocated in such a manner 
that housing needs are met, as fulfilment of assigned 
tasks will demand not. only operational buildings, 
equipment, salaries of staff and revenue budgets, but 
also assured housing. 

17,140. Provisions for sabtgatical leave, liberal 
study leave and other measures are very necessary to 
enable scientists to improve their professional compe- 
tence. 


Mechanisms for Utilisation of Scientists of Indian 

Origin Working Abroad 

17.141 In recent years the number of Indian scien- 
titsts, technologists, engineers, doctors, etc. working 
outside the country has increased. However, it 
has been found that they have continuing commit- 
ments to India’s development, They have shown in- 
terest in working on several vital research and develop- 
ment areas in India. In order to bring them back, on 
short or- long tenures, appropriate mechanisms 
would need to be evolved. These can include lecture 
assignments, consultancy in industry.and assistance in 
setting up pilot projects in India. The areas of bio- 
technology, micro-electronics, informatics, etc. offer 
significant potential. For this, there will be-need for 
new approaches and more flexible administrative pro- 
cedures. 


Management Susone 

17.142 In view of the large number of S&T insti- 
in the country and their 
charter, objectives and consiitutions, it is recognised 


that one uniform management structure will not be 


suitable for all these institutions, It is necessary to en- 
sure that all S&T institutions have real and meaning- 
ful autonomy, and should be characterised by. pursuit 
of excellence and functioning of a scientific culture. 
There should be involvement of scientists at all levels 
in decision making processes as a scientific culture is 
characterised by a non-hierarchical approach. 

17.143 Planning and implementation of research : 
Each institution should have clearly defined objectives 
and goals, having regard to its charter, and such mis- 
sions as may be assigned to it, It should be acknow- 
ledged that all research may not lead to generation of 
new know-how; even access to new knowledge should 
be considered adequate pay-off. All institutions should 
adapt advanced planning strategies, keeping in mind 
these features. 

17.144 Alongwith projectisation cf as much of the 
total activity of the institution as possible, project 
funding should be substantially enlarged, and an ap- 
propriate strategy for project management should be 
developed, 

17.145 Management information system : All S&T 


institutions should have a Management Information 
System (MIS) so that the total scientific effort in the 
institution is suitably reflected; standard UNESCO 
classifications may be used for this, The MIS ‘should 
reflect the periodic progress in achieving objectives and 
should also provide for closure of a project on review, 
if necessary, development of strategy and direction, 
and redeployment of total resources, both human and 
physical. A nationally integrated MIS on projects, re- 
sources available, expertise etc. should be develop- 
ed so as to achieve optimal utilisation of human and 
other resources, ; 

17.146 Training : Training and re-training of per- 
sonnel, as well. as mobility, should be built into the 
management culture of all institutes and organisations. 

17.147 Office Management : Office management 
should be modernised by the replacement of conven- 
tional methods with modern equipment. The capabi- 
lities that are available through recent developments 
in informatics should be fully. assimilated. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE PRESS . 
17.148 In order to have scientific journals, publi- 
cations, pamphlets, etc. printed expeditiously, on the 
most modern lines there is a need to establish a cent- 
ral processing unit linked with a high-power computer 
in the country. Such a facility would help in standardi- 
Sation of the format of scientific periodicals and pro- 


vide total control on printed information in machine- 


readable form. 


Culture 

17.149 Investments in S&T can become truly effec- 
tive only if adequate attention is paid to the develop- 
ment of human resources and to systems for their 
effective functioning. Major changes can be 
brought about rapidly by careful planning, and train- 
ing for such changes and monitoring these. 


Iniérnational Collaboration in Science and Techno- 
logy . 

17.150 The growth of science and technology in 
the recent past has been truly phenomenal. These 
new developments are not only of fundamental scien- 
tific significance but have great potential for appli- 
cation. Some of these should enable developing 
countries like India to accelerate the pace of theit 
progress, It is important therefore to keep abreast, 
and to develop awareness and understanding about 
these developments, as also to initiate work in selec- 
ted areas that hold great promise for scientific deve- 
lopment and for applications. International collabo- 
ration constitutes an important means for accompli- 
shing this at lower costs and jn shorter time-frames. 
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17.151 India has thus strongly supported inter- 
national collaboration for meeting its own needs. 
There is, however, another ‘equally important aspect. 
We have considered it our responsibility to share 
our knowledge and experience, and some of our 
infrastructure and training facilities, with other na- 
tions that would benefit from it. 3 

17.152 Whether in collaboration with scientifically 
advanced or other developing countries, we have re- 
garded international collaboration as something which 
should be based on trust and mutuality, involving 
meaningful participation of all those working to- 
gether, with sharing of benefits and generaion of 
understanding and friendship. Additionally, it must 
be ensured that our activities do in the field of inte1- 
national collaboration conform to the objectives we 
have set for ourselves, and do not distort our national 
priorities, values and approaches. 

17.153 Future international collaboration in S&T 
should take note of the levels of excellence and capa- 
bilities reached in India in different sectors. Such a 
Strategy would demand fuller coordination between 
different S&T agencies as well as users of S&T. A- 
comprehensive information system on international 
collaboration has to be created. Adequate invest- 
ments should be made nationally for physical facili- 
ties and for training programmes to enable us to — 
make meaningful use of scientists from abroad to 
work jointly in desired directions. Programmes to 
make optimal use of foreign technical assistance avail- 


able through bilateral or multilateral cooperation 


arrangements, should mesh with national priorities 
as outlined in the Plan document. The mechanisms 
to implement _ international collaboration in S&T 
would be through bilateral and multilateral coopera- 
tion and Technical Cooperation among Developing 
Countries (TCDC). . 

17.154 The objectives, priorities and thrust areas 
as identified through the planning process in the 
country should be fully recognised, €.g., in the for- 
mulation of the UNDP Country Programme and 
meaningful utilisation of foreign technical assistance. 


National Data Base 
17.155 An integrated information system has to 


be instituted to cover data of all types relating to 
bilateral as well as multilateral cooperation in S&T, 


National Effort | 

17.156 The international cooperation programme 
Should make a definite contribution to S&T develop- 
ment in India, and should be increasingly evaluated 


for their relevance to the planned development pro- 
cesses, 


MAJOR PROGRAMMES OF SCIENTIFIC 
AGENCIES|DEPARTMENTS 
Atomic Energy 

17.157 The Indian atomic energy programme was 
launched mainly to meet the long-term power needs 
of the country, particularly of regions located at 
great distances from the’ main coal-bearing areas 
and to utilise nuclear techniques in agriculture, in- 
dustry, medicine and other areas. The programme 
is based on the significant availability of uranium for 
the first phase of the programme and of abundant 
- thorium resources for the later part. In view of the 
strategic nature of this area and the need to avoid 
vulnerability, the programme has been taken up on 
a highly self-reliant basis from the outset, hence the 
added stress on research and development. 

17.158 The Seventh Plan proposals for the R&D 
sector of the Department of Atomic Energy include 
the programmes of BARC, VEC, CAT, RRC, AMD, 
TIFR, SINP, TMC and Institute of Physics (Bhu- 
baneshwar) and also grants-in-aid and housing. 

17.159 Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (BARC) : 
. The new high-flux 100-MW _ indigenous reactor 
DHRUYVA is expected to go into operation soon. 
The reprocessing plant has been recommissioned at 
Trombay. Research and Development in support of 
the 5O00-MW stations is underway. New facilities 
‘for research in nuclear sciences include the Variable 
Energy Cyclotron, the Pelletron accelerator, (both 
constituting national nuclear facilities) and the elec- 
tron accelerator for chemical research. Mixed oxide 
fuel has been developed on a laboratory scale, and 
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design of the processes and equipment for large-scale — 


production have been completed. This development 
can be of great significance for light-water power 
reactors. Plutonium carbide fuel for the Fast Bree- 
der Test Reactor (FBTR) is under production. The 
Radiation Medicine Centre has enlarged the scope 
of nuclear medicine in the country. The number of 
isotope users in industry and medicine has increased. 

17.160 The R&D propcsals of BARC fall under 
the broad areas of physical, computer, chemical and 
life sciences, nuclear materials, nuclear fuels, nuclear 
operations, reactor engineering and safety research, 
production and applications of radio isotopes, 
instrumentation. © 

17.161 Facilities will be created for the develop- 


ment and testing of power reactor components and 
equipments, including fuelling machines, and for 
generating basic data for thermal hydraulics and 


safety analysis. Research will be carried out on the 
modernisation of reactor control instruments and on 
the development of CAMAC and FAST BUS _IN- 
STRUMENTS. A number of R&D programmes will 
be pursued for the finalisation of the S00-MWe 


and 


_ variety fusion technologies, and 


pressurised heavy water reactor as part of the nuclear 
power programme. Engineering facilities would be 
set up in DHRUVA for tesiing of prototype fuel ele- 
ments for power reactors. In the area of hbeavy- 
water production, test facilities would be set up for 
a better understanding of the existing processes and 
for developing new processes. In the area of isotepe 
technology, a whole new range of agro-chemicals, 
radio-tracers and radio-pharmaceuticals will be de- 


~ veloped. An in-house cyclotron will be set up for 


the development and production of short-lived and 
positron-emitting radio nucleides with applications in 
medicine. : | 

17.162 In the area of basic research, the 
DHRUVA (reactor) and Pelletron (accelerator) 
facilities will be used for carrying out research in 
physical and chemical sciences. Research would be 
carried out on isotope-based aspects in agricultural 
productivity, and refinement of techniques for diag- 
nosis and control of diseases. Work in biotechnology 
and enzyme engineering, where a good base has been 
created, will continue. 

17.163 Variable Energy Cyclotron (VEC) : At 
this national facility, it is proposed to enhance the 
computational system so as to make it usable for on- 
line data acquisition in tandem with the machine. 
With the addition of a heavy-ion-source external in- 
jection system, the scope of the machine is being 
widened for undertaking work in the field of heavy 
ion physics. 

17.164 Centre for Advanced Technology (CAT) : 
A new Centre, based on the expertise and experience 
of BARC, but independent of it in terms of infra- 
structural support, has been initiated at Indore. The 
new Centre will concentrate on comprehensive deve- 
lopment of expertise in all types of lasers and laser 
applications, especially of the high-pdwered, pulsed- 
also, accelerator 
technology of both linear and ring-type machines, 
capable of producing particle beams in the GeV 
range for spallation breeding. High technology re- 
search would include muiti-beam laser fusion expe- 
riments and work on plasma focussing devices and 
pinches. ‘he Centre will generate many supporting 
technologies such as high voltage pulse technology, 
t.f. technology, ion source technology, rapid cycling 
magnet technology, cryogenics and ultra-high vacuum 
technology, etc. Synchrotron Radiation Source (SRS) 
would be set up as a national facility. 

17.165 Reactor Research Centre (RRC) : RRC at 
Kalpakkam has been set up with the primary aim 
of developing. capabilities for the design, construc- 
tion and operation of fast breeder power reactors 
with indigenous technological resources. The Fast 
Breeder Test Reactor (FBTR), which is the _ first 


step in the programme, would be in operation soon. 
Work would be initiated on the 500-MWe prototye 


fast breeder reactor to be commissioned in the mid- 


90s. For this purpose, sodium technology related to 
fast: reactors is being developed. Facilities will be 
created for post-irradiation examination of fuels aud 
materials irradiated in FBTR. R&D work will be 
carried out for specifying and developing materials 
with improved properties for future fast reactor use 
and for understanding the physics of defects in mate- 
rials which has a bearing on the phenomenon of 
radiation damage. Investigations will be carried out 
on the reprocessing and waste management aspects 
relevant to fast-reactor fuels.. Detailed characterisa- 
tion of sodium and fuel materials will be carried out. 
R&D will also be aimed at safety analysis of  fast- 
reactor operations. 

17.166 Atomic Minerals Division (AMD): As a 
result of exploration carried out in the past, AMD 
has identified extensive areas of igneous metamor- 
phic and sedimentary formations in different parts 
of the shield areas and the Himalayas, which require 
detailed evaluation. The activities of AMD will cuon- 
tinue to be channelised towards not only increasing 
the inventory of uranium reserves but also augment- 
ing the infrastructure and R&D facilities for farther 
intensive exploration. 
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17.167 Tata Institute of Fundamental Research - 


(TIFR) : The major outlay is for supporting new 
research programmes at the frontiers of astronomy 
and astrophysics, cosmic rays, gravitation high energy 
physics, condensed matter and semi-conductor-phy- 
sics, chemical physics, molecular biology, computer 
science and speech research, development of equip- 
ment for pelletron-based nuclear physics programmes, 
etc. 

17.168 Tata Memorial Centre (TMC) : TMC 
has proposed to expand its existing programme by 
setting up a new Centre. The thrust would be to- 
wards organisation of a bone marrow transplant unit, 
establishment of a division of laboratory medicine, 
newer radiation therapy, techniques, etc. In addition, 
the facilities at the Cancer Research Institute would 
be augmented and strengthened for undertaking R&D 
work in the emerging field of biotechnology, particu- 
larly relating to molecular genetics, viral oncogenesis 
and hybridomas. 

17.169 Saha Institute of Nuclear lets (SINP): 
The proposals include setting up of an electron mi- 
croscope facility and research in the areas of theore- 
tical and experimental nuclear physics, hot plasma, 
and atomic and molecular chemistry. 

17.170 Institute of Piysics, Bhubaneshwar - The 
areas Of work proposed include setting of an electron 
accelerator and research in atomic physics, nuclear 


ence 
lopment of the nation. 


physics, solid state physics and material sciences. 

17.171 National Programmes : Giant Metre. 
Wavelength Radio "Telescope. (GMRT) identified by 
the Steering Group on Science and Technology, will 
be set up as a national facility. 

17.172 A National Centre for analytical characte- 
risation of high-purity materials will also be set up 
as a national facility. 

17.173 In addition, two programmes of a general 
national character will be initiated under the auspices 
of DAE. These are : (a) Fundamenial research in 
biological sciences, and (b) Homi Bhabha Centre 
for Science Education. 


Space done and 7 eahesiaen 

17.174 The thrust of the Indian space program- 
me has been to develop skills and capabilities to de- 
sign and build satellites and satellite launch vehicles; 
to define areas of application such as telecommuni- 
cation, broadcasting and remote sensing, and to de- 
sign and fabricate instrumentation for such applica- 
tions; and to commission and utilise operational ap- 
plication systems to ensure the benefits of space sci- 
and technology for the socio-economic deve- 
The Indian space program- 
mes are directed towards the goal of achieving self- 
reliance in the use of space technology for national 
development. 
Research Organisation (ISRO) is executed through 


the eight centresjunits namely Vikram Sarabhai Space — 


Centre (VSSC), Trivandrum; Space Applications 
Centre (SAC), Ahmedabad; ISRO Satellite Centre 
(ISAC), Bangalore; Sriharikota Ranges (SHAR), 
Sriharikota; Auxiliary Propulsion System Unit 
(APSU), Bangalore and Irivandrum; Development 
and Educational Communication Unit ‘DECU), 
Ahmedabad; National Remote Sensing Agency 


(NRSA), Hyderabad; and Physical Research Labo-. 
ratory (PRL), Ahmedabad. 


17.175 Space Profile (1980---90) : The major 
missions|objectives envisaged in the approved space 
profile for the decade 1980—90 are : to develop and 
launch an Indian Remote Sensing Satellite (IRS) 
for effective utilisation of remote sensing technology 
and to promote the establishment of national resour- 
ces survey and management system; to improve the 
technology and the payload and orbital capabilities 
of the SLV-3 (launch vehicle) through the develop- 
ment of variants (ASLV|PSLV) for enhanced appli- 
cation; to acquire ability to launch satellites to geo- 
synchronous orbit; applications in communication, 
meteorology etc., to accelerate the indigenisation of 
the space segment of the INSAT system and replace 
the space segment by an Indian-built satellite; and to 
enhance the capabilities of ISRO Telemetry Tracking 


_ The programme of the Indian Space: 


* 


+ Sp a ea er 


Sr en eee 


and Telecommunication network (ISTRAC) as well 
as the national test and launching ranges required to 
meet the space programmes outlined above. The 
investments relate both to the project expenditure as 
well as various supporting facilities required, e.g., 
propellant production, tracking networks, space qua- 
lification and testing equipment, ete. 

17.176 Seventh Plan—-7Thrusts Space activities 
carried out during the last two decades have reached 
a stage where investments made in Research and 
Development are beginning to fructify in terms of 
the ability to establish national operational — space 
services for meeting the objectives laid down. The 
main thrust in the Seventh Plan will be to make the 
satellite-based domestic breadcasting, communications 
and remote sensing operatonal, based largely on indi- 
genous satellite and launch systems. Significant pro- 
gress will be made in interlocking the various ‘seg- 
ments of the national space effort, by completing the 
linkages between the launch vehicle, spacecraft, 
application and utilisation programmes. Reducing ex- 
ternal dependence and rapid development of Indian 
launch vehicles for operational satellites are integral 
to these objectives, Concomitant organisational and 
infrastructural changes would be implemented. 

17.177 Programmes : Three indigenous spacecraft 
Series are required for providing the operational ser- 
vices expected from the Space Programme on a conti- 
nued basis : (i) 150-kg-class satellite series for low- 
earth missions in — science! technology applications 
(SROSS); (ii) 1000-kg-class polar-orbiting remote 
sensing satellite (IRS); and (iii) successive geosta- 
tionary spacecraft for broadcasting, communications 
and meteorology for continuation and further develop- 


_ ment of the Indian National Satellite (INSAT) system. 


The corresponding three indigenous launch vehicles for 
these satellites are to be developed and made opera- 
tional. The first combination ( SROSS/ASLV), will be 
made operational during the Seventh Plan with a 
flight every 1 to 1-1/4 years. One IRS launch is tar- 
geted every 2 to 2-1/2 years from 1986 to-sustain the 
resources management system. From 1988 onwards 


spacecraft will be launched by the indigenous PSLV 
launchers, | 


17.178 The first launch of an indigenous proto- 
INSATIINSAT-2 test spacecraft is targeted for 1988 
and the second for 1990, Every attempt will be made 
during the Seventh Plan to. ensure that subsequent 
INSAT-2 operational missions would be launched by 
the Indian Geosynchronous Launch Vehicle (GSLV). 
after completing its development and first flight test 
in 1990/91. The optimal configurations for indigen- 
ous INSAT spacecraft and GSLV are Currently being 
defined. The INSAT-2 test spacecraft development 
had begun before the close of the Sixth Plan, while the 
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cryogenic engine systems for converting the PSLV to 
the geosynchronous launcher are planned for the 
Seventh Plan period. 

17.179 The major efforts of all ISRO|/DOS Centres 
and Units would be oriented towards realising these 
mission targets. , 

17.180 Pre-investment R&D for the missions of the 
Bighth Plan, and advanced R&D for the period 
beyond will be energised with defined priorities, 

17.181 Linkages : The significant outlays for the 
on-going and new projects would ‘call for a new phase 
in strengthening the linkages between the space pro- 
gramme and Indian industry, even as progress in ope- 
rational national services in broadcasting, communica- 
tions and remote sensing interlink the space efforts 
with a growing number of other national user sectors. 
The space programme has already catalysed these 
linkages; it must now maintain the tempo by sustain- 
ing the space services and meeting the growing expec- 
tations it has generated. 

17.182:-Major complementary investments have 
already been made for utilisation of — satellite-based 
communications, TV and radio broadcasting and me- 
teorological services by various national agencies, 

17.183 A National Natural Resources Management 
System (NNRMS) is being evolved. A national net- 
work of five regional centres and a few utilisation 
cells will be established as a part of IRS utilisation 
programme. Utilisation of satellite-based remote-sens- 
ed data would be a crucial element of NNRMS. Assis- 
tance will be provided to various State Governments 


to develop the applications and utilisation of remote- 
sensed data. 


Ocean development 


17.184 The Department of Ocean Development 
(DOD) was created in 1981 and the Seventh Plan 
will be the first full plan of the department. 

17.185 Ocean development programme for the 
Seventh Plan would focus attention on : 

(i) Scientific research in Antarctica: 
(ii) Coastal zone research; 
(ili) Polymetallic nodules programme; and 
(iv) Development of human resources. 
Salient features of the above programmes are briefly 
described below, 

17.186 Antarctic Programme + India has acceded 
to the Antarctic Treaty, which will be coming up for 
review in 1991, It is necessary that by then India has 
two well-established, permanently-manned stations in 
Antarctica, to obtain detailed knowledge relating to 
the various aspects of the Antarctic resources and cli- 
matic aspects; organisation of expeditions; running of 
research stations; operation of research and supply 
vessels; and participation in international research and 
information dissemination efforts. Many Indian insti- 


tutions, including universities, national laboratories 
the Indian Navy and various Government agencies are 
participating in this programme. It is proposed to est- 
ablish an autonomous Antarctic Research Centre (in 
India) to take full responsibility for the programme. 
Five more expeditions to the Antarctic would be un- 
dertaken, one during each year of the Plan. It is also 
proposed to commission an ice-breaker vessel. 

17.187 Coastal Research Programme : The princi- 
pal goal of coastal management is to recover or pre- 
serve resources of value in the offshore area without 
increasing the burden of natural and man-made stress 
to a point where either the physical environment or 
its users suffer serious loss. The following research 
programmes are proposed : 


2 (a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


rents; waves and tides; 

Study of erosion and accretion problems; 

Harbour protection and. development; and 
Environmental monitoring along the coasts 
and estuaries. 

17.188 Coastal Research Vessels (CRY) are pro- 
posed to be acquired and this programme would be 
- undertaken in consultation with DOEn, Coast Guard, 
Fisheries Research Institutes, ONGC, IMD, the Navy 
and the island administrations. 7 

17.189 Marine Environment Programme : A net- 
work of stations, for monitoring pollution, weather 
and ocean parameters along the Indian coast and 
offshore areas, are proposed to be established in col- 
laboration with a number of other organisations, viz., 
DOEn, Universities, NIO,ONGC, Coast Guard, the 
Navy and IMD. pear: 

17.190 Polymetallic Nodules Programmes : With 
the status of pioneer investor, India is poised for a 
major programme in deep-sea mining. Extensive sur- 
veys have been carried out in the central Indian ocean 
to identify sites for mining. Commercial mining of 
the nodules in the mid-nineties appears to be a 
possibility. Further survey and assessment work 
will be done, and technologies for mining and pro- 


cessing developed through pilot plants after examin- 


ing all possibilities. 

17.191 Survey and assessment of resources : India 
has in its jurisdiction approximately 2 million sq km 
of sea areas as its Exclusive Economic Zone. A 


gross assessment of both living and non-living resour- 


ces would be made all over the zone, with-some de- 
tailed surveys in specific areas in the deep sea, which 
would appear to be most attractive for exploitation. 
This programme will be implemented under contract 
from the DOD by organisations such as National 
Institute of Oceanography (NIO), Naval Hydrograp- 
hic Office (NHO), Geological Survey of India (GST) | 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research ( ICAR) 
été. | 


Bathymetric surveys; measurement of cur- 
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17.192 Human resources development : In order 
to geneiate the manpower needed for work in this 
area and improve the quality of higher education, 3 
number of steps are proposed to be taken, including 
special courses in marine sciences, strengthening of 
facilities relating to oceanography at various acade- 
mic centres, creation of centres of excellence in vari- 
ous areas of oceanography, etc. These would be 
formulated and implemented in consultation with the 
UGC. 

17.193 Promotion of basic research : To augment 
and improve our knowledge of marine environment, 
basic studies would be carried out in marine biology, 
physical and chemical oceanography, marine geology 
and geophysics, palaeoniology and others. Some 
programmes on the development of marine technolo- 
gies would also be initiated in joint consultation with 
the Ministry of Defence including DRDO, the ship- 
yards, etc. 

17.194 Marine instrumentation, calibration and 
testing facilities : It is proposed to develop facilities 


for design, development and maintenance of marine 


instruments and set up calibration and testing labora- 
tories. , 
17.195 Development of underwater technology 
This programme relating to submersibles will be 
undertaken under the overall supervision of DOD 
and will be executed under contract by agencies like 
Itt (Madras), Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., Mazagaon 
Docks, Naval, Science and Technology Laboratory 
(NSTL) and Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels Limi- 
ted (BHPV), ? 
17.196 Contract with industry : Engineering, elec- 
tronics, chémical and other industries will be identi- 
fied and these industries will be given development 
contracts by DOD to design and manufacture criti- 
cal systems and components for marine programmes. 
17.197 All-India. coordinated programmes : A few 
programmes have to be designed specifically as inter- 
institutional marine technology development projects 
like : (i) remote sensing of oceanographic parameters 
(NIO, NNRMS), (ii) telemetry data buoy systems 


(DOD, IMD and ISRO), (iii) oceanographic towers 


(DOD, IMD, ONGC and the Port ‘rust), and (iv) 
underwater navigation system (NIO, NPOL & NSTL.) 

17.198 The economics, management, Jegal and 
organisational aspects of iniplementing several pro- 
grammes for the development and utilisation of mar- 
ine technology would have to be worked out. It is 
proposed to start an All India Coordinated Pro- 
gramme in ocean management which will encompass 
these fields. 

17.199 Development of ocean data base : The 
National Oceanographic Data Centre, now located at 
NIO, would be upgraded and made into an autono- 
mous centre under DOD to acquire, process, docu- 


Re Pie ce oO 


ment, store, retrieve and disseminate data and infor- 
mation on the most advanced lines. 

17.200 Other programmes : In addition, program- 
mes on Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion (OTEC), 
Wave Energy, and production of Marine Chemicals, 
Drugs and Food from the Sea would be undertaken 
on a pilot basis. Survey of marine living resources 
along the coasts and screening and chemical investi- 
gations of marine algae would also be taken up. 


Science and Technology 

17.201 The Department of Science and Techno- 
logy (DS1) is primarily concerned with the promo- 
tion of carefully identified new and emerging areas 
of science and technology, and coordination of mul- 
ti-institutional and interdisciplinary activities in areas 
of national relevance. 

17.202 The SACC Secretariat is Jocated in the 
Department. DST also provides secretarial support 
and implementing mechanisms for activities of Natio- 
nal Biotechnology Board (NBTB), National Science 
and Technology Entrepreneurship Development 
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Board (NSTEDB) and National Council for Science . 


and Technology Communication (NCSTC). | 

17.203 The Department supports a number of 
autonomous research institutions as part of its grant- 
in-aid programme, and major survey organisations 
like Survey of India (SOT) and National Atlas and 
Thematic Mapping Organisation (NATMO). 

17.204 Recently the India Meteorological Depart- 
ment and three institutions, namely Indian Institute 
of Tropical Meteorology, Indian Institute of Geomag- 
netism and Indian Institute of Astrophysics, have 
been transferred from the Department of Civil Avia- 
tion to DST. On the other hand, the schemes relat- 
ing to technology utilisation, National Information 
System on Science and Technology (NISSAT) and 
the work of the two public sector undertakings, 
namely, Central Electronics 
National Research and Development Corporation 
(NRDC) have been transferred to the newly created 
(Department of Scientific and Industrial 
(DSIR). 

17.205 The efforts initiated in the Sixth Plan at 
identifying thrust areas, and supportine programmes 
in frontline areas in various disciplines, will be str- 
engthened and consolidated, so that excellence in 
selected fields in science would be nurtured on a 
selective basis. In doing so, linkages with other 
scientific agencies, national laboratories, public and 
private sector undertakings and user and beneficiary 
elements would be established. Major facilities would 
be created wherever necessary. 

17.206 Special efforts would be made to ensure 
that a larger number of the scientific community in 
educational and research institutions are provided 


Limited (CEL) and. 


Research 


Opportunities for frontline areas of research, sophis- 
ticated instruments and research facilities will be 
set up through inter-agency mechanisms at the natio- 
nal level which will be available to all users. 

17.207 Science promotion programmes : The 
Science promotion programme will also give emphasis 
to science and society-related activities, e.g¢., involve- 
ment of young scientists, women scientists, retired 
scientists, SC|ST, weaker sections etc. Special em- 
phasis will be laid on application of S&T for rural 
development programmes. 

17.208 Under the R&D schemes, efforts would be 
made to consolidate the activities of Science and 
Engineering Research Council (SERC). Several new 
units are proposed to be set up in thrust areas like 
atomic collisions, material characterisation, X-ray 
crystallography, laser spectroscopy, through Intensi- 
fication of Research in High Priority Areas (IRHPA). 


It is proposed to set up a phytotron as’a national 


facility. 

17.209 The activities of Regional Sophisticated 
Instrumentation Centres (RSIC) would be further 
intensified for optimum utilisation of the equipment 
in the existing centres. The science promotion pro- 
gramme will continue to be based on the principles 
enunciated in the Scientific Policy Resolution (SPR). 

17.210 Increased emphasis would be given to the 
implementation of the Technology Policy Statement 
(TPS). 

17.211 Sectoral Progranimes : While SrcnnGaee 
new areas in science and technology, sectoral pro-. 
grammes would be taken up in the areas of earth 
sciences which will include meteorological rescarch, 
arid and semi-arid zone research, etc. . 

17.212 Major programmes are also to be laurched 
in atmospheric sciences and natural disaster studies, 
especially in the fields of weather prediction and 
atmospheric modelling, cloud physics, atmospheric 
boundary fayer studies, radiation studies, cyclone re- 
search, weather modification research, etc. These 
programmes will be executed by a large number of 
concerned froups and institutions in the country and 
coordinated by DST. 

17.213. In view of the national importance attach- 
ed to the question of manpower development in the 
areas of science and technology, and to work to 
wards a matching of educational planning with in- 
vestments being made in S&T system and its corres- 
ponding personnel needs, the Department plans to 
build up an information base through comprehensive 
surveys. 

17.214 Since not much emphasis was given to en- 
gineering sciences in the Sixth Plan, it would be 
taken up as a major activity in the Seventh Plan. The 
effort would be to establish a firm R&D base in en- 
gineering sciences to meet the requirements of vari- 


ous economic sectors as well as to carry out research 
in frontline areas relevant to future technologies. 

17.215 Based on activities initia'ed and progres- 
sed during the Sixth Plan, the Department proposes 
‘to undertake major national programmes relating to 
an appropriate management information system, and 
to establishing the programme of national coordina- 
tion of testing and calibration facilities. 

17.216 As part of the technology development pro- 
jects, concerted efforts would also be made in areas 
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connected with new fibres and composites, ceramics, 


cryogenics, etc. 


17.217 S&T entrepreneursh'p : The National Sci- 


ence and Technology Entrepreneurship Development . 


Board, set up during the Sixth Five Year Plan, has 
evolved specific major programmes for implementa- 
tion. These relate to : the setting up of S&T entre- 
preneurship Parks (STEP); undertaking programmes 
for entrepreneurial development; programmes  con- 
nected with information dissemination; development 
of S&T based self-employment schemes, etc. 


17.218 S&T communication’ : The National Coun- 
cil for S&T Communication was set up during the 
Sixth Plan for formulation of a national plan for 
popularisation of science and technology and deve- 
lopment of the scientific temper. Emphasis will be 
given to specific action plans such as : training of 
S&T communicators; setting up of appropriate infra- 
structures for diffusion and dissemination of S&T in- 
formation connected with the popularisation pro- 
gramme, e.g., National S&T Information Bureau; 
support for voluntary organisations working on these 
problems; programmes to make full use of modern 
electronic techniques (radio, TV, VCRIVTR etc.); 
orchestration and coordination of programmes in 
this area being undertaken by various agencies; etc. 

17.219 Biotechnology : A national programme in 
the emerging area of biotechnology had been initiated. 
The National Biotechnology Board (NBTB) was set 
up during the Sixth Plan, as an apex coordinating 
body, to identify, coordinate and oversee priority 
areas of development in this field, to build up required 
Manpower and infrastructural facilities, and to 
arrange for integrated industrial development and 
large-scale use of high technology products and pro- 
cesses based on the multidisciplinary areas of bio- 
-féchnology: For the Seventh Plan, emphasis 

the auspices Of the NBTB will be g 
mes connected with : manpower development; initia- 
tion of new projects and programmes involving multi- 
disciplinary and multi-institutional Participation,  to- 
gether with necessary linkages with industry, involv- 
ing-techno-economic feasibility studies; providine sesd 
and tisk capital in establishing large-scale applica- 
tions using technologies developed within the coun- 
try; and setting up manufacture (and 


under 
iven to program- 


associated 


R&D) of products based on modern biotechnology. 
The necessary infrastructure like germ plasma banks, 
pilot plant and other bio-erigineering scale-up facili- 
ties, network of biotechnology information systems, 
animal house facilities, etc. would also be set up. 
In addition, production and manufacturing units for 
vaccine against major diseases, and production of 
plasma, serum, hormones and enzymes would be 
taken up. It is expected that by 1990 some of the 
major vaccines needed for the Expanded Programmes 
of Immunization would be produced indigenously on 
a large-scale, using modern techniques. 

17.220 International S&T cooperation : Under the 
international S&T cooperation programmes, activities 
connected with the setting up of a Centre for Science 
and Technology for Non-aligned Countries which were 
initiated during the Sixth Plan are expected to be- 
come operational. Programmes connected with Tech- 
nical Cooperati6n among Developing Countries will 
also be strengthened. ee 

17.221 The DST will continue to play a coordinating 
role for science and technology matters within the 
UN ‘system. In addition, an International Centre for 
Genetic Engineering and Biotechnology (ICGEB) 
and an Indo-French Centre for promotion of advanced 


R&D would be set up. Efforts would be made to 


strengthen the offices of the science counsellors located 
in various countries. 7 : 
17.222 Scientific surveys : Activities of the Survey 
of India and the National Atlas and Thematic Map- 
ping Organisation will be strengthened by introduc- 
ing computerised information system, modern geode- 
tic techniques and satellite geodesy in the survey acti- 
vities of these organi8ations. The schemes devised 
under the Seventh Plan will lay strong emphasis on 
giving greater user satisfaction, in terms of demands 
for client-spécific maps and their wider dissemination, 
17.223 S&T missions : A special feature during 
the Seventh Plan would be the undertaking of S&T 
missions. The objective would be to accomplish 
specified tasks with high visibility. A significant S&T 
component should be involved in the fulfilment of 
these tasks. Such an approach will foster relevance, 


provide motivation and automatically establish orga-_ 


nic linkages, which are live and working, between the 
concerned sectors, Organisational structures would 
be created for coordination, identification and moni- 
toring of important S&T missions, on an inter-agency 
basis. It is also proposed to set up an Interministerial 
Mission Approval Board as a focal point for appro- 
vals, policy directions, monitoring and overall coordi- 


nation. In the identified areas, interdisciplinary gro- 


ups would be set up for preparing project documents, 
17.224 Through the above-mentioned efforts, DST 


would continue to play the role of a coordinating 
department for promotion and advancement of science 


evra: 


~ storm-detection high-pressure hydrogen 


and technology activities. 


Meteorology 

17.225 Activities in the field of Meteorology and: 
Atmospheric Sciences and related areas are being 
carried out by the India Meteorological Department 
(IMD), and three autonomous Institutes, viz., Indian 


Institute of Astrophysics (IIA), Indian Institute of 


Tropical Meteorology (ITM) and Indian Institute 
of Geomagnetism (1IG). 

17.226 The efforts in the area of meteorology by 
IMD and IITM during the Seventh Plan would seek 
to improve meteorological services provided to the 
users and beneficiaries and also to carry out research 
and development activities required to effect an im- 
provement .in the efficiency. and accuracy of these 
services. IIA and IIG would continue to be engaged 
in research in the fields of astrophysics and i aos 
tism. 

17.227. India Meteorological Department : The 
major thrust of the department would be modernisa- 
tion of facilities. 


- 17.228 Replacement of obsolete equipment : With 


a view to increasing efficiency in providing meteoro- | 


logical services to sectors like agriculture, flood con- 
trol. etc. it is proposed to replace some of the major 
equipments like radio theodolites, wind- finding-cum- 
weather radars, cyclone detection radars, X-band 
generators, 
etc. In addition, some obsolete tele-communication 
equipment like VHF transreceivers, communication 
receivers, facsimile recorders, teleprinter machines, 


etc. would also have to be replaced. 


17.229 Improvement of forecast and cyclone warn- 
ing system : Forecasting services are to be improved 
to meet operational needs, through modernisation of 
the upper air network and radar network. It is pro- 
posed to instal modern aeronautical:and meteorological 
instruments, a message-switching computer, RTT and 
facsimile facilities, wind-finding equipment and storm- 
detection radars in some of the major locations. 

17.230 Augmentation of computer facilities : The 
existing computer in Delhi has practically completed 
‘its life expectancy. It is proposed to instal a high 
speed and highly versatile super computer system in 
the Northern Hemisphere Analysis Centre which wculd 
be functioning as a regional forecast centre for avia- 
tion purposes in South Asia, and also to execute some 


_of the major programmes like IMAP, monsoon studies, 


world climate programme, etc. Since the thrust in 
the meteorology programme would be directed towards 


. a 10-day medium-range weather forecast, an cppro- 


priately large computer system would be needed for 
developing a meteorology data bank at the global and 
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system would be introduced. 


national level, and for modelling computations. 

17.231 Improvement in surface and rainfall net- 
work A major attempt will be made to depart- 
mentalise as many observatories as practicable so that 
the information and data on surface and rainfall are 
realistic and dependable. 

17.232 Space meteorology : To fully _ utilise 
INSAT-IB satellite, additional data collection plat- 
forms will be installed. Aircraft-to-satellite data relay 
In addition, the disas- 
ter warning system would be strengthened. Facili- 
ties will be established for development of software 
for processing data from proto-INSAT. 

17.233 Agro-meteorOlogical advisory service : For 
improvement, of agro-meteorological advisory services 
and advance weather warning system to the farmer, 
a committee has been constituted. The recommenda- 
tion of this committee will be implemented through 
a mission-oriented approach by intensifying the 
existing schemes like agro-meteorology (computer 
modelling for medium-range weather forecasting), 
instrumentation and communications. 

17.234 Construction work : It. is proposed to 
provide a certain number of office;operational build- 
ings and residential accommodation in some of the 
priority programmes. 

17.235 In addition to the above thrust areas, 16 
on-going schemes would be continued and three new 
schemes, viz., physical meteorology, antarctic meteo- 
rology, and international cooperation programmes 


would be initiated. 
17.236 Indian Institute of Astrophysics : Four 
on-going schemes would be continued. The major 


thrust will be on maximum utilisation of the 234-cm 
telescope as a national facility. 

17.237 Indian Institute of Tropical Meteoorology : 
The major programme would be centerd on circula- 
tion and climate modelling, forecasting research, air- 
sea interaction studies, weather modification of cold 


‘clouds, radio-meteorology with emphasis on: remote 


sensing, etc. It is also proposed to acquire a high- 
speed computer. 

17.238 Indian Institute of Geomagnetism : The 
major efforts of the Institute would be in the areas of 
space geomagnetism, solid earth studies and aeronomy. 
Several infrastructural facilities are proposed to be 
created, like a computer centre, a regional geo-physi- 
cal centre, workshop facilities unit for Antarctica 


studies, network of micropulsation recording stations. 
etc. 


Scientific and Industrial Research 

17.239 The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (DSIR) was created in January, 198§ as 
a part of the Ministry of Science and Technology, 


All matters concerning the Council of Scientific -and 
Industrial Research (CSIR), National Research Deve- 
lopment Corporation (NRDC), Central Electronics 
Limited (CEL), National Information System on 
Science and Technology (NISSAT) and a few schemes 
relating to technology promotion, development and 
utilisations, etc., transferred from the DST, are now 
under the purview of DSIR. This Department has 
been set up with a view to bringing about greater 
coordination between scientific research and industrial 
development, and to establish close linkages between 
the national laboratories of the CSIR and the major 
socio-economic Ministries| Departments. 

17:240 Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research : The overall strategy of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) will be 
to consolidate, strengthen and modernise the existing 
infrastructure, and to initiate and implement nationally 


identified programmes and projects in collaboration 


with various S&T agencies, Ministries, Departments, 
public sector undertakings, universities and so on. 

17.241 A ‘derived’ Plan component, i.e., specific 
R&D requirements of certain programmes and _ pro- 
_ jects identified by the Ministries and Departments 
would also be carried out by the CSIR laboratories 
on the basis of specific funding. | 

17.242 CSIR will carry out exercises to identify 
the lacunae that have prevented some technologies 
developed by it from being utilised. New fields of 
activities would be preferentially taken up in frontier 
arcas or on being funded by the end-users. 

17.243 Efforts will be made to develop technology- 
‘packages including the necessary design and engineer- 
ing inputs, for which end-users and engineering con- 
sultants will be associated with the CSIR efforts. 

17.244 Design engineering capabilities will be 
_ enhanced in concerned laboratories. Wherever neces- 
sary, pilot plant facilities will be created. 

17.245 It is proposed to complete the establishment 
of the Institute of Microbial Technology, Chandigarh, 
Centre for Cellular and Molecular Biology, Hyderabad, 
Regional Research Laboratory, Bhopal, a new campus 
of Structural Engineering Research Centre at Gazia- 
bad and CSIR Complex at Palampur, Himachal Pra- 
desh. Laboratories will be encouraged to carry out 
forecasting and futuristic studies, so that they can 
plan their programme and activities well in advance. 

17.246 Modelling and simulation studies, and 
computer-aided and optimisation studies would also 
be carried out. 

17.247 Planning, monitoring and evaluation of 
projects and activities Would be intensified, policy 


studies and studies on the impact of science on society 
technology :assessment and ‘studies on national and 
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international research trends would also be under- 
taken. . 

17.248 Special programmes on the inculcation of 
scientific temper and awareness, and involvement of 
younger scientists in the S & T programmes, are also 
envisaged. - 

17.249 An effort would be made to forge linkages 
between national laboratories and importers of techno- 
logies and especially with the in-house R & D centres 
of the public sector enterprises so that imported 
technologies would not only be absorbed and adapted 
but also updated. In each area at least one techno- 
logy will be identified and developed to internationelly 
acceptable standards, in cooperation with identified 
users of technology, so that each technology mussion 
could be accomplished. 

17.250 CSIR will continue to support extramural 
research in universities and other institutions of higher 


learning by providing fellowships and associateships 


and grants for research schemes, 
emerging areas. 

17.251 Modern concepts of R & D management, 
project selection and monitoring, and cost control and 
systems to support them, will be introduced both in 
the national laboratories and at CSIR headquarters. — 

17.252 The important areas to be taken up in the 
Seventh Plan are : geophysics; ocean science and 
technology ; petroleum; coal; renewable sources of 
energy ; chemicals and petrochemicals; drugs and 
pharmaceuticals ; oils and fats; electrochemistry : 
natural products (cultivation and processing) ; health 
and applied biology ; biotechnology, cellular and mole- 
cular biology; food and_ post-harvest technology ; 
leather ; housing, buildings and roads ; roads and trans- 
portation ; structure ; machinery development ; metal- 
lurgy and metals ; corrosion ; mining ; environmental 
technology ; glass, ceramics and refractories ; aeronau- 
ties ; computer-aided studies in chemical sciences ; 
and technology for rural areas. 

17.253 Some selected areas where basic research 
will be pursued are : radio sciences ; material sclences ; 
electronics ; geophysics : chemical sciences; cellilar 
and molecular biology and chemical biology. 

17.254 Activities of the DSIR : One of the major 
efforts of the DSIR would be directed towards te hno- 


particularly in 


logy promotion, development and utilisation progiam- 


mes. This would involve promotion and _ financial. 


Support of industrial research by and in industrv : 
measures for utilisation of indigenously developed 
technologies ; special programme for enhancing techno- 
logy absorption and adaptation : technology evalua- 
lon and demonstration, ete. 
tancy servives will be enco 
and trading in technology, 
17.255 A national rey 


In this process, consul- 
uraged fo assist transfer 


sister of foreign collaborations 
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will be maintained as part of these programmes. 
17,256 The activities of the NRDC and R&D efforts 
of CEL would also be strengthened. It is also pro- 
posed to build up S&T information system in a more 
effective way through the network of NISSAT. 


Medical research 

17.257 The Indian Council of Medical Research 
- (ICMR) is the apex body for the formulation, coordi- 
nation and promotion of biomedical research. The 
programmes are implemented through its permanent 
research institutes, centres of advanced research, 
research units, national multi-centric coordinat:d 
_ Yesearch programmes and research that it supports in 
institutions and universities. The research priorities have 
been identified according to the national health priori- 
ties, viz., control of communicable diseases (tuberculo- 
sis, leprosy, malaria, filariasis, cholera, typhoid and 
other enteric disorders, virus diseases); fertility con- 
trol; programmes for maternal and child: health and 
support for the expanded programmes of immunisa- 
tion; control of nutritional and major metabolic. dis- 
orders; strengthening of epidemiology and developing 


alternative strategies for health care delivery through. 
the primary health care approach, for the fulfilment of - 


the goal of Health for All by 2000 AD. 

17.258 Seventh Plan-Strategy : In the Seventh Plan 
a conscious effort would be made to focus attention 
on the following strategies : 

17.259 The thrust areas selected should be in con- 
gruence with the National Health Policy and the 
20-Point Programme. 

17.260 The task force approach that served well in 
the Sixth Plan would be pursued in the Seventh Ptan, 
with further refinement in the light of past experiences 
(and mistakes). | | 

17.261 Studies would be undertaken to enlarge the 
scientific basis of preventive medicine and health pro- 
motion; for example, demonstration projects with 
clearly defined objectives, methodolog‘es and evalua- 
tion would be undertaken to serve as fore-runners for 
wider application in the health care system. 

17.262 Simplified tests, which are specific and accu- 
rate for early recognition of diseases, and mass-apoli- 
cable, would be developed; for example, immunodiag- 
nostic tests offer a whole new horizon for the study of 
the epidemiology of several rampant diseases, and for 
monitoring and evaluation of contro] measures, 

17.263 Product development in the field of health 
has been a serious bottleneck in India, so far. A pro- 
duct development cell would therefore be established, 
not only for evaluating and validating promising pro- 
ducts, but to take selected products to the commercial 
Stage, with the help and guidance o* professional ex: 
perts in the field. It would also be necessary to esta- 
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blish centres for controlled clinical trials of the new 
products. 

17.264 Close and effective linkages with social and 
behavioural-scientists and communication experts 
would be. established, with a view to enhancing the 
effectiveness and acceptability of health technologies. 

17.265 Problem-oriented and problem-solving re- 
search would be actively pursued, Pragmatic, result- 
oriented, ‘do-it now’ type of research progranimes 
would be developed. | 

17.266 The Seventh Plan strategy would display a 


- multidisciplinary approach to most of our health pro- 


blems. 

17.267 Linkages : Linkages between the biomedical 
research system and the health care system in the 
whole area of health services research would receive 
high priority. Special attention would be paid to 
linkages with industry. . : 

17.268 Infrastructure development : The most _ 
critical element of the research infrastructure is the 
researcher. Greater efforts would be made to attract 
talented young people to a career in scientific research. 

17.269 Greater attention would be paid to infras- 
tructural facilities such as laboratory animals,. and. 
tissue and cell culture facilities. A proper balance in 
the available research manpower across different disci- 
plines will be ensured, and multi-disciplinary groups 
established. | | ; 

17.270 A proper foundation for Health Servi-es 
Research would be laid for application of available 
knowledge. For this purpose, the development of 
epidemiological skills and other fields such as opera- 
tional research, systems analysis and data processing 
technologies would be needed. | 

17.271 The cutting edge of biomedical research 
today and in the near future lies in the new biology, 
i.€., immunology, cell biology, molecular biology, gene- 
tics including genetic engineering, hybridoma technolo- 
gies, etc. Genetic engineering today represents a 
culmination of human creativity with great potential 
for human well-being, especially in the tropical areas. 
Special attention would be paid to this area. 

17,272 Many of the diseases prevalent in India can 
be attributed to social, cultural and economic factors. 
‘Much can be achieved through a process of education 
on how human behaviour impinges health. 

17.273 It is planned to abandon lines of researh 
which are no longer relevant to our developmental 
goals or are unproductive. 

17.274 The development of any new drugidevice 
takes an unduly long time-—almost 7—10 years. 
Efforts would be made to shorten this time by reduc- 
ing the pre-climical toxicology period. and by moving 
into programme introduction phase when the interim 
results show promising trends. This would be done 


without sacrificing safety and ethics. 

17.275 interaction with State Governments : One 
‘point of criticism has been that there is not sufficient 
interaction with the State Governments in research 
activities sponsored in the States by the Agencies. 
Efforts were made in the Sixth (Plan to establish bridges 
‘with the State Governments. The integrated control 
of filariasis in Pondicherry is a good example. This 
programme would be further augmented. 

17.276 Task forces : Task forces, multi-centric 
Studies and networking of institutions proved to be 
effective strategies for mobilising talent throughout the 
country and for injecting a sense of urgency into re- 
search projects. These approaches will be further 
developed. 7 

17.277 The global revival of interest in research on 
traditional medicine will-be reflected in the efforts of 
ICMR in the Seventh Plan. The need for scient‘fic 
and pragmatic inter-agency programmes in this field 
is emphasised. | 

17.278 Information systems : Informatics and com- 
munication (including publication) will be intensified 
and augmented in order to bridge the existing gans 
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between researchers, health planners. policy makers — 


and providers of health services as well as the users. 


Efforts will be made for regular feedback amone these. 


categories of personnel. 

17.279 Under non-communicable diseases, 
thrust areas would cover mental health, cancer 
research, neurological sciences, occupational health, 
cardiovascular diseases and blindness. | 
_ 17.280 Other programmes : Other 
would include basic research in many areas, health 
care of tribal and other underprivileged sections of 
the population, prevention and therapy of disabilities 
and rehabilitation, high altitude research health servi- 
ces research, basic research in new biology and other 
areas, traditional medicine, etc. 
vital importance and of relevance to ensure the success 
of the Health for All Scheme by 2000 A.D. 

17.281 With the momentum gained in the Sixth- 
Plan, ICMR is now poised to take more rapid strides 
in Providing R&D Support for the fulfilment of the 
national health policies, Health systems research as 
well as basic and clinical research will need to be de- 
veloped in a selective, balanced and effective manner. 
ee ao Sees effort will be made to enlarge 

S preventive medicine and health 


promotion, Quality ang relevan i 
ce will be the watch- 
words of the Seventh Plan. a 


the 


programmes 


These areas are of 


Forensic Science 


17.283 Activities in the areq of Forensic Science 
fall within the purview of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 


work in all these establishments cover : 


ces in science and technology. 


The Forensic Science laboratories are required to 
provide high quality and reliable data, often at short 
notice, for use in legal proceedings. The Central Foren- 
sic Science Laboratories are located at New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Chandigarh and Hyderabad. The first is 
under the control of the CBI, and the other three are 
under the Bureau of Police Research and Developnrent. 

17.284 The Institute of Criminology and Forensic 
Science imparts training in various aspects of cri- 
minology and forensic science, through short-term 
courses, etc. There is an iniportant area of scienti- 
fic examination of documents under the Bureau of 
Police Research and Development. The overall 
drugs and 
poisons; residues from arson; food poisoning; ana- 
lysis of rapes, metallic residues and trace elements 
profile analysis; ballistics; bic-assays; pattern recog- 


‘nition including fingerprints; microscopic examina- 


tions investigation of materials due to a sabotage, 
detection of forgery in signatures, handwriting; ete. 

17.285 In all these areas, techniques and metho- 
dologies have undergone redical changes with advan- 
With modern tech- 
niques, it is possible to carry out microanalysis, for 


instance, at exceedingly low levels, with ‘very low 


signal-to-noise ratios, speedily and very reliably. It 
is’ clear that these institutions require sophisticated 
scientific inputs. . 
17.286 During the Seventh Plan period these insti- 
tutions have to be developed as S & T_ institutions 
which can function beiter in an independent auto- 
nomous fashion than as subordinatejattached olfices. 
They will need to be modernised in terms-of equip-- 
ment and manpower capahilities. There would be 
need for appropriate expert advisory committees 
which can go into details of the equipment, Stafling, 
etc., required, to review the scientific programmes 
and capabilities, and ensure linkages with related 
areas of activity and capability in the country. There 
is need to carry out research on a multidisciplinary 
basis and oriented to problems peculiar to the 


_ country. Appropriate linkages would have to be 


established between the Central Laboratories and the 
State Forensic Science Laboratories; the latter are 
managed by the. respective State Governments, and 
the more recent ones are better equipped, All these 
laboratories have a very important role to play in 
the areas relating to law and order: they cannot 
perform this role without substantial and continuous 
inputs of modern science and technology. 


Police wireless 

17.287 Telecommunication is of paramount im- 
portance for the police force, and it contributes very 
substantially to their efficiency and efficacy. One of 


the systems proposed in this connection would use 
INSAT to establish interconnections between a large 
number of ‘Hubs’. Some of the major facilities to 
be introduced|used are : 
or radio (RTTY) using inteliigent .terminals, etc. 
for transmission of messages with high speed over 
the RTTY links; mobile earth stations at sensitive 
places for establishing emergency communication 


links at very short notice through satellite between 


Delhi and the rest of the country multi-access mobile 


radio systems with dialling facilities in metropolitan | 
cities to provide communicaéion between mobiles and, 


also to control stations or public communication net- 
works; and.solar panels as abternative sources of 
power supply in border areas and other isolated 


* places. A technical expert group would be set up 


to examine the possibility of using meteor-burst 
communication links. between State capitals, 
Linkages with P & T, Department of Space, Depart- 
ment of. Electronics, IITs and CSIR _ laboratories’ 
would be established. — 3 Pata 
\ 

S&T Component of various socio-economic sectors 
17,288 It has been stated earlier that one of the 
major efforts during the Seventh Plan period would 


be to ensure that S & T is. regarded as an integral 
all 


component of the plans and. programmes of . 
major socio-economic sectors. A iarge number of 
thrust areas|programmes to be taken up during the 
Seventh Plan have been identified in the major sec- 


tors; these are reflected under the respective Chap- _ 


Jt has been suggested 
Technology Advisory 


ters in this Plan document. 
that Standing Science and 


teleorinter communications | 


etc;. 
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Committees and Empowered Committees be set up 
by the concerned Ministries and Depariments to 


_ identify, analyse and formulate specific proposals. 


In the implementation of the § & T missions, the 
socio-economic Ministries would be very closely 
associated. | a 

17.289 The Steering Group on Science and Tech- 
nology has identified a large number of S & T 


missions; these need to be implemented on a prio- 


rity basis. In this endeavour, it is suggested that 


_ the’ Ministries make the fullest use of the existing 


‘esearch and development structures and 


_ sponsor — 
research, programmes of relevance to their aetivi- 
ties to the national laboratories so: that the -avail- 
able financial outlays and the ieee inires trues 


-would be fully . utilised. 


ex; Outlays... 


17.290 Government las areca: in cic nenes 


that the budget of all S$ & T departmentsjagencies| 


institutions (Plan and Non-Plan) should be formula- 
ted eath year on the principle of -zero-base budget- 


_, ing. . This will ensure that the most important tasks 


will receive the highest priority and allocation: A 
detailed procedure to introduce this system -from. the 
Seventh Plan period is under finalisation. The plan 
outlays .for DAE, DOEn, DOD, DST, DSIR, DOS, 
and Forensic Science and Police. Wireless are given 
in Annexure 17.2. 

17.291 For the S&T. component of major socio- 
economic Ministries and Departments, wherever it 


‘has been possible to indicate, specific allocations are 


given in Annexure 17.3. 
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Annexure 17.1 


Ilustrative List of Science and Technolcgy 


Missions 
si. Missions Mainimplementing/collaborating age ncies/ 
INO. : departments. 
() ; (2) | (3) 


ERC SEE RST EPPERSON tS Et OO LN eT SP es ee ee Faker ee 
as Integrated (R&D) Oilseed Development -Project-self-sufficiency i in ICAR/NBTB, DBT (IMD), DOS, Min. of Agriculture. 
- Oilseeds 


2. To increase production, Aad. ProVide Security in dryland farming DST (IMD)/ICAR, DOS, Min. of Agriculture & Rural 
areas through improvements in weather forcecasting, new uses of Development. 
space technology for remcte sensing and communication, develop- 
ment of agrometeorological services. 


3. Controljeradication of major diseases by inamiinoprophy laxis. NBTB,ICMR, “Ministries of agence & Fertilisers and 
’ Health. 


4. Cattle herd ims- ovemznt. and increased milk production through NBTB, ICAR, Min. of Agriculture. 
embryo transplantation technology. 


5. Linking up of all habitations in the country through an efficient Deptt. of Tele-communications, DST, pos, I & B DOE 


system based on. modern comm inications technology. etc. 
6. Voice and visual pattern recognition input device development. Deptt. of Electronics, DAE (T IFR), Indian Statistical 
: | Institute, Calcutta, 
7, Action Plan for prevention of pollution of Ganga. . DOEn, Central and State Institutions. 


8. Integrated vector control in different parts of the Country against ICMR, NMEP, Min. of Environment and Forests, ICAR, 
malaria, filariasis and other vector-borne diseases. DNES and state departments. 


9: Control of iodine deficiency disorders in U.P. _IDD Eradication Commission, Ministries of Hialth, In- 


dustry, Railways, State Departments. 
19, Production of immunodiagnostics-leprosy as a prototype: ICMR, DST, Min. of Health. 


11. Immunological approaches to contraception ICMR, NII, PGI »Chandigarh, IISc, Bangalore, CDRI, 


Lucknow, NIHFW, New Delhi. 
Deptt. of Electronics, DRDO, DSIR, DOS, DST. 
13, Development of thin film amorphous silicon solar celltechnology. Solar Energy Centre‘DNES, BHEL, CEL BEL, NCL, 


Pune, IIT Delhi, IACS Calcutta, NPL New Delhi, 
University of Pune, DST. 


12. 1.2 Micron technology by 1990. 


SS ewe 
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ANNEXURE 17.2 
Anticipated Exp2ndtture for the Sixth Five Year Plan and outlays for the Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-90 


(Rs. crores) 
a eauERSGueemassecramemanen 
Sixth Five 
Si. Sectors Year Plan Seventh Plan outlay 1985-90 
No. (anticipited, 
expen liture) Total Centre States UTs 
1930-85 
io LS RRS RE ag 8 DSRS te ORE Dba bol) niin 00 a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Atomic Baergy (R & D) : : : ‘ : ; F 234.59 315.00 315.00 ee BS 2 
2. Bivironment and B>olcgy/Prevertion and Control of Air and | . 
Water Pollution ani Ganga Actiyn Plan ; : - ‘ 40.05 4°7.91 350.00. . 75.71 2: on: 
3. Ocean Development (S&T) . y : ; ¢ ’ ‘ 87.04 100.00 100.00 aoe E:. 
@Saience aid Technology 8 a 269,93 543 09. - 5843 81.57 3.09 
(a) Meteorology . ; ‘ 3 ; ; : . 2 47:22 > $8898 * 88.78 me aes 
(b) Science and Technology . : f i : : : 137.27+ 49.66 345.00 81.57 3.09 
(c) Meteorology Comp nent Of INSAT Space segment* . 85.44 (24.65 24.65 ek ee 
§. Scieatific and Industrial Research. ; : “, ; : 221.71 355.00 355.00 a = 
(a) CSIR Ree ES eee ae Sd 220.26 335.00 335.00 co Ba 
(0) Schemes transferred from DST toDSIR . : ; ; 1.35¢. 20.00 20.00 = ok 
6. Spice (S&T) : ; ; ‘ : : : : 304.56 700.00 700.00 Pi ne 
7. Poreasic Stience ani Police, Wireless ; ‘ : : : — ~ 25.00 25.00 eo ak 
a a ee a ae ee 
TOTAL ; ; 4 i : : ; . : 1157.88 2466.00 2303.43 157.28 3.29 


Notes : +Including Rs. 39.07 Crores under States/UTs. aN 
*The Depirtment of Spice his operationil/budget responsibility for this pregremme. 
tRE for 1984-85 oniy. This does not incluue Rs. 25 lukhs for TAAS which was transferred to DSIR later cn. 


Sl... 
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ANNBXURE 17.3 


‘Anticipated Expenditure for the Sixth Plan and Outlays for the Szventh Plan for the Socio-economic Sectors 


SECTORS 


No. 


§ oc SSS Eee Sn SP Cel Seen eRe ae 


Agriculture Recah (ICAR) 


.. Biomdical Research (ICMR) 


Chemicals and Fertilisers 
Civil Aviation .— 
Coal 
Comnrinications : 
‘Drugs and Pharmaceuticals . 
Educational 
Electronics 
Food and Civil pice 


_ Forestsand Wild Life 

. Heavy Industry é 

. Housing ©. : 

: Industrial Development 

. Information and Broadcasting 
Irrigation D2velopment and Water ieiaasment Me 

. Labour 

. Mines ‘ 

. National Test House . 


N>2-conventional Energy Sources 


. Patroleum and Petrochemicals 
. Power 

. Railways . 

. Rural] Development 

. Shipping and Transport 


. Social Welfare and. Nutrition 
. Steel 


. Textiles 


columis are left blank. 


Notes: Asintormation on S&T atlas: for ceeval. 


sectors in the Seventh Plan has 


* Included under Chemicals & Fertilisers sector. 


Sixth Planti960 -85) 


not been obtained, 


Seventh Plan 


(Rs: crores): 


ee 


(anticipated) (1985--S0) 
‘ (outlays) 

3 4 
287.10 425 00 
48 08 150.00 
14.76 

0.96 3.47 
6.45 120.00 
40.57 
: 7.00 
180.00 
21.05 
3.71. 18.28 
10.78 
40.00 3 

—_ 3.00 

23.73 

1.80 

12.37. 10 00 
0.36 1.51 
14.18 30 24 

7A 14.75 
44.00 

67.40 191.74 
28.45 

15.02 20.00 | 
3.50° 

1.04 
59.91 

Fo SSE BU. SEAS ORS Rent ete WN RE Gs al enna RCI eee 


the relevant 


at all levels. 


CHAPTER i8 


ENVIRONMENT AND ECOLOGY 


Approach 

18.1 In the Approach Paper to the Seventh Plan 
it has been stated: ‘India is fortunate in the rich- 
ness of its natural resources.....the abundance and 
diversity of its living resources. “Adeehately 18 managed, 
these and other resources can meet high levels of 
material needs, now and for all times to come. The 


degree to which » nation can prosper depends on ' 
its productivity, which is the efficiency with which 


it is able to utilise the resources of the environment 
to satisfy human needs and expectations. If the 


' gains in productivity are to be sustained, resources 


must also continue to be available over time. This 
requires that, while providing for current needs, the 
resources base be managed so as to enable sustain- 
able development.’ The basic approach to the 


Seventh Plan would’ thus be sustainable develop- 


ment in harmony with the environment. Towards 
this end, it would have to be ensured that all deve- 
lopment programmes, in all sectors, will take envi- 
ronmental considerations fully into account. 


18.2 The probiems encountered in the field of 
environment in India arise due to conditions of 
poverty and underdevelopment as also the negative 
effects of development programmes which have been 
badly planned or badly implemented, The whole 
planning process is ainied at development and the 


' removal of poverty. The need to improve the condi- 
_ tions of our people is pressing; under this pressure 


many concerned with developmental activities lose 
sight of environmental and ecological imperatives. 
Realisation concern‘ng these aspects has been with 
us for only a relatively short period of time, about 
a decade and half. The demage being done to the 
erivironment, because of the large size of the popula- 
tion and its increase, and: scale of developmental 
activities, is of such. magnitude that urgent reme- 
dial measures are called for. Official and voluntary 
agencies must work together to create the needed 
awareness ; indeed, environment is all-pervasive, and 
the success of our efforts in this area will ultimately 
call for the involvement of the entire population 
This is a philosophy which must 
permeate the entire effort in the field of environ- 
ment. 


18.3 Environmental management, a tert encom- 
Passing environmental planning, protection. moni- 
toring, assessment, research, education, conservation 


and sstuitiataa use of resources, is now accepted as 
a major guiding factor for national development in 


_ India. From the early seventies, India has played a 


significant role at international forums in delineating 
and articulating the relevance of environmental con- 
cerns in the context of economic development. There 
has been, over the last decade, a progressive streng- 
thening of official involvement in environmental 
management in india, with increased scientific, 
technical, administrative and legislative backup at 
the Central and State levels. 

18.4 With the realisation that poverty and the 


- state of underdevelopment led to many of the 


environmental problems that confronted the nation, 


came the understanding that it was. more rapid 


development which was the best approach. This 
development has to benefit people (and particularly 
the poor) by providing for their basic human needs 
and rising aspirations. Thus, many of the develop- : 
mental programmes, and particularly those included 
in the 20-Point Prograrime, could indeed be termed 
as environmental management programmes. 

18.5 However, another class of environmental 
problems have arisen as unintended side-eflects of 
the very attempts at development. These had to do 
With the mismanagement of natural resources, large- 
scale deforestation, the unplanned discharge of resi- 
dues and wastes, the handling of toxic chemicals, in- 
discriminate construction and expansion of settlement 
activities, etc. It is to this class of problems that 
the tools and sae ae of environmental plan- 
ning are primarily. addressed. 


Rewew of Progress 

18.6 It is now being increasingly recognised that 
environmental factors and ecological imperatives 
must be built in to the total planning process if the 
long-term goal of making development sustainable 
is to be achieved. To provide greater systematic im- 
petus and focus to environmental issues at the Central 
and State level, new organisational structures have 
been created. The Government of India set up a 
Department of Environment in the Sixth Plan. The 
State/|UT Governments were also asked to set up 
structures which could act as focal points for environ- 
mental considerations in the State Plans ; the Govern- 
ments of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhva 
Pradesh, Punjab Orissa, Rajasthan, Sikkim, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal have set up 


appropriate structures. A number of ‘Ministries/ 
Lepartments of the Government of India now go 
into eavironmental considerations in some detail in 
their major developmental programmes. 

18.7 Major activities in the area of environment 
on which work was initiated oy stepped up during the 
sixth rian included : water and ar poliuuon moni- 
toring and control; enviionmenial impact assessment; 
na.ural living resource conservation; special projects 
on wildhfe; ecological studies by the Botanical and 
Zoological Surveys of India; eco-development pro- 
giammes; environmenial research 
environmental information, education, training and 
awareness, 

18.8 A country-wide rapid inventory on pollution 
from large and medium industries has been prepared. 
A programme on Control of Pollution at Source’ 
has been initiated. Minimal National Standards for 
polluting discharges from specific industries weie for- 
mulated and control measures implemented in a 
progressively stringent manner, About 30 per cent 
of large and medium industries of the country have 
- Installed pollution control equipment. A network of 
about 120 monitoring stations to check water pollu- 
tion has been created. Zoning and classification of 
all the 14 major inier-State rivers. have been com- 
pleted to provide a basis for water quality manage- 
ment. A river basin wise inventory for Yamuna and 
Ganga has been prepared to assess pollution load. 

18.9 ‘Project Tiger’, a Centrally sponsored scheme 
Was an outstanding success in terms of management ; 
it evolved from a species protection programme _ to 
One envisaging protection of the total habitat, The 
establishment and development of the Wild Life 
Institute of India and strengthening of programmes 
within the National Zoological Park (which included 
breeding of endangered species of wild mammals 
such as lion-tailed Macaque, brow-antlered deer, 
etc.) received great impetus, A 12-point strategy 
was adopted by India for Wild Life protection and 
development in October, 1983, to provide the basis 
for future plans of Wild Life management. 

18.10 The Forest Survey of india is preparing a 


national vegetation map using remote sensing and 
ground survey methods. 


18.11 Preparatory work has been done for setting 
up Biosphere Reserves in a few carefully selected 
and identified areas which have enormous pristine, 

genetic diversities, for example, Nilgiri, Namdapha 
Nanda Devi and Uttarakhand. = 


18.12 A major traditional weakness of 
wild life and other sectors in the area of 
ment is the poor S&T inputs. To 
Work of the premier survey organi 
the Botanical and Zoological Surve 


forestry, 
environ- 
rectify this, the 
sations, namely, 
ys of India, has 
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promotion; and | 


. mental agencies. 


been oriented to take into account holistic eco- 
system management imperatives. Environmental 
monitoring centres at Calcutta and Madras have 
been established to study the impact on living resour- 
ces of developmental activities such as hydro-electric 
and irrigation projects. The plant and animal resour- 
ces have been surveyed at important sites such as 
those to be designated as biosphere reserves or 
hitherto unexplored or under-explored areas. 


18.13 Some major field action projects on Eco- 
development were farmed out to voluntary organisa- 
tions in the Shivalik footni!ls (Punjab), Joshimath 
and Dasoli areas. of Chamoli District of UP, Haldi- 


~ghati in Rajasthan and Auroville in Pondicherry. 


Eco-development Task Forces consisting of ex- 
servicemen were deployed for activities such as 
revegetation of degraded areas, soil conservation 
work, eradication of weeds, etc. The Eco-development 
programme is designed to generate public participa- 
tions in the Shivalik foothills (Punjab), Joshimath 
broadening general environmental awareness, parti- 
cularly through the involvement of students and 
voluntary agencies. 

18.14 In order to promote environmental research, 
nearly 400 research projects have been sanctioned 
to universities, R&D institutions and non-govern- 
Coordinated, multi-institutional 
projects in priority areas of heavy metals, micro- 
bial degradation of industrial wastes and ethnobio- 
logy have been taken up; as also a multi-agency 
post-audit environmental monitoring of the Idukki 
multi-purpose river valley project. Research relevant 
to the integrated development of the Western Ghats, 
Himalayan region and ithe Ganga basin has also 
been initiated. One centre of Excellence has been 
set up at [Sc, Bangalore which has, as its primary 
focus, research on problems of the Western Ghats. 

18.15 A computerised Environmental Information 
System (ENVIS) with a network of distributed in- 
formation centres all over the country, has been 
Started; information relevant to pollution control 
toxic chemicals, mining, forestry, flora and fauna 
are the important subjects covered under this. A 
variety of ‘information products’ have been prepared 
including a directory of non-governmental organi- 
Sations in the field of environment. 

18.16 A broad range of TOgrammes on environ- 
mental education, training and awareness were 
launched ; workshops were organised in different 
parts of the country and nation-wide celebrations 
were organised on World Environment Day and 
during Wild Life Week. The first National Environ- 
mental Congress and the first National Conference 
of Legislators on Environment were alsa held as 
part of the awareness building programme. The 
National Museum of Natural History has been playing 


an important role in imparting environmental edu- 
cation to a wide spectrum of society with particular 


emphasis on children. 


Environmental Planning 


18.17 Environmental considerations in the planning 
process and in the implementation of national 
development strategies must be based on an under- 
standing of the following issues and_ responsibili- 
ties ; 

The environment with its component of 
living and non-living resources, represents 
the most fundamental building blocks for 
national development and social well being. 
The environment todav is under severe 
threat from the pressure generated by 
growth of human and animal populations, 
poverty and the misuse/unplanned use of 
natural resources. | : 
Stabilisation of human and livestock popu- 
lation is as. crucial for environmental 
management as it is for achieving other 
plan objectives. 

While many of the country’s environmental 
ills could be corrected by rapid economic 
growth with social justice, utmost care 
must be exercised to ensure that develop- 
ment activities which bring about such 
changes are designed so as not to lead to 
adverse environmental effects, The nation’s 
planning for economic growth and _ social 
well-being im each sector must always take 
note of the need to protect environmental 
resources, and where possible, must work 
to secure improvement in environmental 
quality. 
Therefore, the primary responsibility for 
environmental protection must rest with 
each sectoral authority (ministry, depart- 
ment, development agency, corporate body, 
municipal council, village panchayat, etc.) 


3t7 


development, through provision of manage- 

ment information, technical expertise, 

monitoring, research and administrative 

Support and, wherever possible, limited 

financial assistance. 

The prime responsibility with regard to 

the environment would rest with the vari- 

ous implementing authorities for develop- 
ment programmes and with the community. 

For this, environmental education and 

_ awareness building is crucial. 

— Environmental planning'protection|improve- 
ment requites a coordinated, highly decen- 
tralised approach involving the cooperation 
and active participation of every segment 
of society, and most importantly of the 
political leadership. | 


Basic Policies Relating to Aspects of Implementation 
18.18 The experience with environmental manage- 
ment so far emphasises two facts. First, that environ- 
mental issues and problems arise in virtually every 
sector of the economy, and at every level of society. 
Second, that sustainable solutions for problems that 
manifest themselves in one sector may not apply: 
in other sectors. Environmental issues have no 
administrative, socio-cultural or political boundaries. 
Therefore, the initiatives for tackling environmental 
issues must emerge from official as well as non-— 
Official agencies and inviduals, operating at differ- 
ent levels. Success in achieving environmentally 
sound development will depend greatly on the extent 
of co-operation that can be achieved between Gov- 


_ ernment (Central, State, Local), its subsidiary agencies 


which would have to develop formal mecha- : 


nisms to take account of environmental 
concerns in policies, plans, programmes, 
projects and legislations that come under 
their purview. 

Environmental considerations should form 
an important element in the criteria for 
setting developmental targets and assessing 
plan performance in all sectors. Environ- 
mental management must be integral to all 
development activities. 

The Department of Environment at the 
Centre, and its counterparts at the State 
level would essentially serve as — catalysts 
to promote environmentally sound national 


voluntary groups, financial institutions, corporate 
groups in the public and private sectors, educational 
and research bodies, professional societies, religious 


and cultural institutions, etc.. 


18.19 The Seventh Plan programmes will attempt 
to remove some of the weaknesses in the existing 
environmental planning system. Given the close 
linkages between difierent subject areas relating to 
the environment, it is difficult, and often counter- 
productive, to assign absolute priorities, in the sense 
of an “order of importance”, to these areas. 

18.20 For a variety of basic economic activities, 
high priority would have to be given to the manage- 
ment of natural living resources; but these cannot 
be managed without attention to land and water 
management. Again, measures to control the growing 
livestock population are vital for purposeful environ- 
mental management but these come under the juris- 
diction of authorities different from those who 
manage other natural living resources (flora and 
fauna—particularly economic plants, forests, wild- 


life, fisheries, eic.). Viewed from another perspec- 
tive, environmental issues relating to human settle- 
ments shelter, (potable water supply, waterborne 
diseases, slums, etc.) deserve very high priority in 
any agenda of environmental tasks. Therefore, each 
agency, institution or group musi formulate its own 
priorities for action, among the spectrum of environ- 
mental management issues, based upon its own direct 
responsibilities and capabilities. 
authorities such as the Department of Environment 
will deal with those subject areas for which they 
have been assigned direct managerial responsibility, 
e.g., pollution monitoring and control, environmental 
research and development, etc. The direct goals 
relating to the subject of environment as a whole 
would be:. | : 
= Institutionalising the process of integrating 
environmental management and_ idevelop- 
ment. seh, | 
Inducing organisations at the . Central, 
State and local levels to incorporate environ- 
mental safeguards in their plans and pro- 
grammes. 

Securing greater public participation 
environmental management. 
Establishing a strong S&T base for environ- 
mental research and development, demons- 
tration and extension activities. 
mechanisms for 


ensuring 


Strengthening 
corrective action with regard to environ- 


mental degradation that has already taken 
piace 


18.21 The existing framework of institutions which 


can .contribute to’ the multidisciplinary and multi- 
sectoral approaches required for effective environ- 
mental management would be fully used. Apart from 
the large S&T infrastructure under the Central and 
State Governments in the form of scientific agencies! 
departments|national — laboratories. ete. and educa- 
_ tional institutions, full co-operation will be sought 
from more than 200 non-governmental organisations 


Or voluntary agencies working in the field. 


_ Major Programmes 

_ 18.22 Environmental Programmes ‘were taken up 
during the Sixth Plan period more in the form of 
nucleating activities. These would now have to receive 
a greater impetus in terms of investment and even 
more through coordinated, expeditions implementation 
Strategies during the Seventh Pian period. Salient 
programmes to be undertaken, including the thrust 
areas, are outlined below - 


Pollution Monitoring and Control 
18.23 Environmental pollution is a serious and 
growing hazard in India. Its impact on human health 


Pnvironmental 


in 
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_ Three of these were set up during the Sixth 
These will be strengthened with additional manpower, 


and well being is both direct, (¢.g., inhalation of pol- 
luted air and intake of contaminated water), or in- 
direct, by its impact on the health of environmental 
resources (loss of soil fertility, corrosion of structures, 
death of aquatic life, ctc.). Waterborne pollution, 
from both community and industrial sources, is pro- 
bably the most important health hazard in India. A 
large part of the populaiion has to depend _ upon 
untreated or inadequately treated water supplies. In - 
the sector of industrial -pollution, while the medium 
and large industries can be induced to enforce pollu- 
tion control, the problem becomes almost intractable 
for the vast numbers of small industries that have 
proliferated unplanned in many parts of the country. 
Pollution of the environment from noise, both at 
the community ‘level and in the industrial work place, 
is another serious threat to human welfare. Pollution 
in the coastal zone, resulting in the destruction of 
valuable living natural und marine resources, and 
spoiling of tourist attractions like beaches is now 
attracting growing attention. 

18.24 The Central Board for the Prevention and 
Control of Water Pollution spearheads the effort at 
systematically tackling’ pollution problems ‘in the 
country. The basic tasks before the Board are: 
assessment and control of air pollution; assessment 
and control of coastal pollution; development of pro- 
fessional expertise and trained manpower ; develop- 


‘ment of cost-effective technologies: for air and water 


pollution control; and Strengthening the institutional 
R&D support for pollution monitoring and control. 
18.25 In order to deal with the pollution problems 
of far flung Union Territories that are directly under 
the charge of the Board, as well as to coordinate and 
Support the pollution monitoring and control activi- 
ties of State Boards, the Central Board bas an on- 
going programme to establish Regional Organisations, 
Pian. 


equipment and inrfastructural facilities in the Seventh 
Plan, | 

18.26 The availability of modern, well equipped 
laboratories is essential for executing pollution moni- 
toring and control programmes that include regulatory . 
functions. These will be developed both at the 
Central and State levels. 

18.27 ‘The development of trained manpéwer for 
air and water pollution control at various levels is 
another major responsibility of the Central Board. 
This will have to be accomplished by a series of nation- > 
wide short and long term courses in the field, supple- 
mented by training and experience overseas for spe- 
Cialised functions. cay 

18.28 The National River Water Quality Monito- 
ring stations will be strsngtuened and their number 
increased as necessary. The River Basin and Sub- 


i te a ee 


q exhaust Monitoring are to be developed. 


Basin Inventory programme will cover seven more 
river basins in the forthcoming Plan period. Classifi- 
cation and Zoning already completed during the Sixth 
Plan period will be updated. 

18.29 Other programmes of the Central Board are 
those for : control of pollution at source; development 
of water quality criteria, standards, regulations and 
R&D; preparation of Comprehensive industry docu- 
ments ; and laying down of Minimal National Stan- 


dards for polluting discharges from specific industries. 


18.30 Under the programme for air pollution moni- 
toring and control, the Board proposes to establish 
an Ambient Air Quality Network in some selected 
cities. Capabilities for Stack Monitoring and Auto 
It would 
be ensured that in respect of the thermal power 


projects, having major polluting industries near their 


proposed sites, specific parameters would be evolved 
for Environmental Impact Assessment. Provision of 
a green belt in the waste disposal area to trap air- 
borne particles and other solids would also be ensu- 
red. In the operational plans of the major thermal 
power projects and industrial projects, Environmental 
Management plan would be in-built. 


18.31 It is proposed to systematically study oppor- 


tunities for cost effective recovery of valuable by- 
products from pollution effluents and develop(scale 
up the relevant technologies and processes, This 
will be done through a network of projects and pro- 
grammes relating to Waste Recycling. 

18.32 A major programme relating to the Preven- 
tion of Coastal Pollution is to be initiated. The 
pollution impact on biological resources will be care- 
fully analysed, and realistic measures taken for their 
protection. The present Marine Biological station 
of the Zoological Survey of India at Madras will be 
suitably strengthened. In addition, collaborative 
programmes will be initiated with the Department 
of Ocean Development, the National Institute of 
Oceanography and other relevant agencies. 

18.33 A special programme is to be initiated for 
Control of Hazardous Substances (chemical and mic- 
robial) used in the country or imported for various 
purposes (i.¢., for agriculture, industry, etc.). The 
objective is to bring out comprehensive legislation 
on hazardous materials. It is proposed to create a 
suitable structure to work out management plans for 
regulating the import/juse|containment|safe disposal 
of these materials to minimise adverse environmental] 
consequences. This will also involve the development 
of codes for handling, packaging, shipping and dis- 
posal of toxic materials and creating awareness on 
these issues. 

18.34 A major programme on Prevention of Pollu- 
tion of Ganga would be undertaken as a S&T mis- 
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induce 


sion in the Seventh Plan. A Central Ganga Authority 
has been set up under the Chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, This is an interdisciplinary and inter-minis- 
terial programme, involving the participation of DOEn, 
DNES, Ministry of Works and Housing and Ministry 
of. Agriculture. The major efforts would be to moder- 
nise and augment the existing sewage treatment plants 
and also to set up new plants wherever none exist. 
The three major involved States, viz., UP, Bihar and 
West Bengal would also be actively participating in 
this. It is proposed to make the system cost-effective 
and economically viable by producing energy from 
sewage and sale of treated water for irrigation algae 
production and pisciculture. For this, the technological 
inputs would be provided by the concerned scientific 
organisations. 


Environmental Impact Assessment 
18.35 Environmental Impact Assessment. (EIA) is 


-an_exercise to evaluate the potential of a project, a 


programme or even a piece of legislation, which may — 
cause damage to the environment. It is proposed to 
all socio-economic ministries|departments| 
agencies, whose projects impinge on environmental 
quality, to establish Technical Cells for Environmental 
Assessment. The Cells would ensure thar project autho- 


rities carry out the basic exercise of EIA for each 


project at the stage of preparing feasibility reports; 
consultancy organisations such as EIL, MECON, and 
others would have to be associated. The Department 
of Environment would oversee approval of projects 


from the environmental angle, monitor. compliance 


with conditions laid down at the time of scrutiny, and . 
systematically document’ EIA related experience and 
information. For this, it is proposed to set up appro- 
priate structures. Its main functions would be : train- 
ing programmes; documenting and disseminating in- 


formation; conducting Case Studies involving complex 


appraisals to generate the necessary guidelines and 
experience for EIA; and building up nation-wide ex- 
pertise among various non-governmental organisations 
and consultancy groups who: would assist project autho- 
rities in making environmental assessment, _ 

_ 18.36 Data regarding trends in environmental.quah- 
ty would emerge from the monitoring of selected indi- 
cators such as extent of forest cover, extent of waste- 
land, rate of desertification, rate of change in popu- 
lation of endangered species, number for municipalities 
adequately treating effluents, pesticide residues in 
water bodies, incidence of acid rain, destruction of 
fertile land through urbanisation, etc. Much of this 
information will be generated under various sectoral 
programmes such as pollution control, etc, But the 
need for an umbrella structure such as a National 
Environmental Monitoring Organisation (NEMO) is 


clear, if environment related information from cach 
sector is to be synthesised into a supporting frame- 
work for environmental impact assessment. The actual 
data storage and dissemination would be carried out 


under the computerised Environmental Information | 


System (ENVIS). NEMO would have to use the 
professional expertise and infrastructure within the 
IITs, Universities, the various Surveys and other 
governmental and non-governmental organisations. 


Natural Living Resources Conservation 

18.37 There has been lack of adequate inputs of 
S&T in the natural living resources conservation pro- 
grammes. This weakness will now be sought to be 
rectified through reorientation and strengthening of 
the work of the Botanical and Zoological Surveys of 
India (BSI, ZSI), and through the Man and Biosphere 
Research Programme, with particular emphasis on 
ecosystems approach. Traditionally, BSI and ZSI have 
been concerned with higher forms of life. Lower plants 
and animals, including micro-organisms (bacteria and 
fungi), though very important in ecosystem consi- 
derations, have not received due attention. In the 
Seventh Plan, work would be initiated in these gap 
areas. Apart from taxonomic investigations and publi- 
cation of Flora and Fauna of India, BSI and ZSI will 
' take up joint programmes for Survey of Living Re- 
- sources and Ecological Mapping in collaboration with 
* NRSA and related agencies. Intensive studies will be 
undertaken for ecosystem analysis of Conservation 
Areas like Tiger Reserves, Biosphere Reserves, Natio- 
nal Parks and selected sanctuaries, for their actual 
biological content which needs to be conserved. 

18.38. Programmes will be taken: up on modernisa- 
tion of taxonomic research and organising Biosyste- 
matic Centres using computerised facilities and involv- 
ing multidisciplinary approaches like cytogenetical, 
phytochemical, biochemical, ultrastructural, and other 
experimental techniques, BSI will prepare chromosome, 
pollen and seed atlases of indian plants, while ZSI will 
prepare chromosome. atlas of animal species, fur- 
atlases of fur animals, and ailases of diagnostic mor- 
phological characteristics involving some important 
groups of wild animals of economic value such as 
turtles, snakes, large lizards, frogs, crabs, mussels, 
prawns, butterflies, etc. 

18.39 BSI would organise at least four Seed Banks 
of Non-Agricultural Economic Planis (at present 
collected from vhe wild and which are under threat), 
as also Tissue Banks of Endangered|Threatened Spe- 
cies of Plants. These banks would be backed by All 
India Coordinated Projects (AICP) on Seed Biology 
and Tissue Culture as conservation techniques. ZSI 
will take up a major project on Butterfly Farming. Pre- 
paration of Red Data Books of Threatened|Endangered 


Plants and Animals will be an important programme 
of BSI and ZSI. Work related to identification and 
inventorisation of Less known Economic Plants and 
Animal Species as also Species-oriented Ecological 
Studies and identification of Pollution Resistant Plants 
will receive priority. . 

18.40 The university system will be involved in the 
foregoing programmes, as also for preparing Flora and 
Fauna of Biogeographically Critical Districts, 


18.41 BSI will augment the activities of the Indian 
Botanical Garden, Industrial Section of Indian Museum 
as also Regional Centres and Musea. Similarly the 
Central National Herbarium and Regional Herbaria 


would be suitably strengthened. BSI will prepare an 
inventory of 


Botanic Gardens, Herbaria and ~ 
Musea in the Country, with a view to organising these 
into a grid; and utilise information from these as a data 
base in a Central Computerised System. BSI will also 
propose sites for National Botanical Gardens, includ-— 
ing one at Delhi, ZSI will form similar grids of Zoologi- 
cal Collections and Musea. Apart’ from the Marine 
Aquarium-cum-Research Centre at Digha, West 
Bengal, ZSI in collaboration with the Department of © 
Ocean Development, will take up similar work on the 
east and west coasts. : 


18.42 Implementation of the Biosphere Reserves 
Programme will start in the Seventh Plan with the 
Department of Environment acting as the nodal 
agency. The conservation programmes in the Reserves 
will be supplemented by a strong component of re- 
search studies:on the living and non-living resources, 
rare and endangered species, socio-economic inte- 
ractions with local/surrounding populations and 
ethnobiological relationships, | 

18.43 To step up on-going activities, and to under- 
take new programmes at regional levels, the zonal 
centres of ZSI and BSI will be adequately strengthened 
in terms of modern tools and expertise, 
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Eco-development | 

_ 18.44 Most ‘of the programnres for environmental 
management deal with pre-planning for eliminating or 
at least minimising environmental degradation. One 


of the major objectives of the Eco-development pro- 


gramme is the restoration of already degraded eco- 
systems through practical field schemes such as land 


’ reclamation, afforestation, cleaning of water bodies, 


etc. The programme is also geared towards arresting 
further damage to eco-systems and the promotion of 
a conservation based development strategy. 

Eco-task forces of ex-servicemen will deal with criti- 
cally degraded, inaccessible and difficult areas in the 


a 


\ 


_ country, The programme of Eco-development camps 


for sensitising youth on the importance of conserva- 


tion, especially through the technique of learning by - 


doing, is proposed to be intensified with the involve- 
ment of larger number of voluntary agencies, schools, 
colleges, development agencies, etc. 

18.45 To accelerate the process of repairing the 
damage already done and to illustrate successful tools, 
techniques and methodologies for environmental pro- 
tection and field action, programmes would be taken 
up in some selected areas as demonstration projects, 
namely : 

— Mined Area Reclamation; 

— Demonstration projects incorporating such 
aspects as creation of green belts and grazing 
lands, cleaning of water bodies and treatment 
of water, recycling of wastes especial!y human 
waste for biogas generation and optimal 
traffic and land use planning, etc. 

Rehabilitating Fragile Eco-systems; Watershed 
Management projects would also be taken up, 
especially in the Himalayas, to demonstrate 
the feasibility of technology and manage- 
ment packages for rehabilitation of degrad- 
ed and fragile watersheds, etc. 


18.46 A series of documentary films will be produc- 
ed on watershed management, soil conservation, water 
resources conservation, afforestation of degraded areas, 
reclamation of mined areas, etc. 

18.47 The involvement of the university system 
(including agricultural universities), research institu- 
tions and voluntary agencies in taking up Eco-develop- 
ment activities in the Himalayan and Western Ghat 
regions and Ganga basin would be continued. In addi- 
tion, the Action-Oriented Research, Development and 
Extension Programme would be extended to the Eas- 
tern Ghats and the Cauvery Basin. | 

18.48. The Himalayan Institute of Environment 
and Development will become fully operational. A net- 
work of regional centres of the Institute, together with 
their field stations, is proposed along the entire Himala- 
yan belt, to coordinate the implementation of Eco- 
Deveiopmrent programmes for the region. In addition, 
a programme for revegetation to generate and update 
technology and management practices would also be 
launched. 

18.49 For restoration of degraded eco-systems and 
greening of barren parts, massive public participation, 
and particularly the mobilisation of students, volunte- 
ers, ex-servicemen and such others would be required. 
it is proposed to integrate the efforts in these projects 
with other on-going projects of similar nature such as 
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tutional 


social and farm forestry, rural road construction, in- 
tegrated rural development, etc, 


Environmental Research Promotion 

18.50 To ensure scientific support for environment- 
al management programmes, the major effort aimed 
at promotion of environmental research and develop- 
ment will continue. Expert Groups on Environmental 
Research and Man and Biosphere Programme have 
alraady identified thrust areas for research and deve- 
lopment. Accordingly, special attention will be given 
to the following areas : 

Assessment of risks to sensitive eco-systems, 
and development of norms for environmental 
management, particularly in regard to opti- 
mum carrying capacity of specific areas where 
development programmes are envisaged or 
would materialise in the future. 

Dynamics, ecology and resource management 
of tropical forests, wetlands, mangroves, gra- 
zing lands and arid|semi arid zones. 
Development of advanced technology 
waste treatment and waste recycling. 
Environmental toxicology in respect of heavy 
metals, chemicals, ‘pesticides, etc. 

Biomass studies, energy!ecological balance 
and conservation. 

River basin. studies. 

-Environmental Policy Research. 

Practical application of research efforts in 
environmental management. | 
Specific multidisciplinary and ninulti-insti- 
provetcts will be carried out on : 
Technology and management Sheet 
combating fluorosis. 

Rural fuel use and their impact on health. 
Biological monitoring of heavy metals. 
Effects of air pollutants on plants. 

Tissue culture and seed biology as a conser- 
vation strategy. 

Biotechnology for waste management. 
Coastal area pollution. 

Development of low-cost instrumentation for 
environmental quality monitoring. 
Ethnobiology. 

18.52 A Centre: for Ecological Research and Train- 
ing has been set up at Bangalore during the Sixth 
Plan period; a Centre for Environmenta] Education 
at Ahmedabad and one for Mined Environment Studies 


for 


18.51 


for 


_at Dhanbad are being set up. It is proposed to set up 


some more Centres!Programmes in the fields of : 
Mangrove eco-systems 

Environmental impact assessment 
Ornithology 

Wetlands 


os 
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== Manmade eco-systems 

18.53 Under the Manpower Development rigs 
me, special schemes are envisaged to attract brilliant 
young scientists to carry out environmental research, 
as also to draw on the research experience of retired 
. and Emeritus Sciertists. Emphasis will also be laid 
on creating adequate education and training aa 
to: raise a pool of trained manpower. 


Environmental Education, Training ands Awareness- 
(18.54 For creating and intensifying environmental 
awareness at all levels of Indian society, both formal 
and non-formal educational channels will have to be 
utilised. The basic thrust of the programme would 

encompass the following objectives : 

--—- Incorporation of environmental themes in 
educational curricula and teaching aids!mate- 
rials in the formal environmental] education 


sector. 


— Encouraging non-governmental organisations, : 


‘mass media and concerned organisations to 
promote non-formal education. 

— Providing aid to professional societies aaa 
institutions for environmental education ac- 
tivities. 

— Developing the National Museum of Natural 
History and establishing Regional (Satellite) 
Museums. . 

— Feasibility studies for establishing a National 

, Institute for Environmental Management. 

— Promoting the setting up of — Interpretive 
Centres in national parks, botanical gardens, 
zoos and biosphere reserves. 


— . Promoting manpower development and 
gencrating literature and audio-visual 
material for environmental education. 


—. Establishing Centres of Excellence in 
Environmental Education and: Research. 


18.55 In the formal education system there will 
have to be the.fullest involvement of the Ministry of 
. Education, and in particular the NCERT (for schools) 
and UGC (for universities), It is proposed to arrange 
for comprehensive training and consultancy services, 
besides having facilities for research in environmental 
management, on aspects of relevance to corporate exe- 
cutives, senior planners and administrators. 

18.56 A major thrust in the field of non-formal en- 
vironmental education will be provided through the 
efforts of the National Museum of Natural History 
(NMNH). NMNH will be moved from its present 
temporary premises to a new building envisage specifi- 
cally for the Museum, Regional Centres (satellites of 
the NMNH) are proposed to be set up. Rural Ex- 
tension Service, through Mobile Museums, would be 
further strengthened. 


18.57 A scheme for providing financial assistance 
for professional training in environmental maragement, 
and for participation of scientists, envirormentalists, 
etc. in international seminars'symposia, is to be initi- 
ated. 


Environmental Information 

18.58 For environmental management the availabi- 
lity of accurate and relevant environmental irformation 
is a crucial pre-requisite, Modern data storage and 
retrieval systems form important components of a 
Scientifically managed environment data base. 

18.59 It is proposed 
through the computerised Environmental Information 
System (ENVIS). This is a decentralised system with 


a network of Distributed Information Centres (DICs) | 


On important subject areas in relation to environment- 
al management. Besides strengthening the staff sup- 
port of ENVIS, for facilitating a greater degree of in- 
formation analysis and systematic dissemination, the 
network of DICs is proposed to be expanded. DICs 
have so far been set up in the fields of Pollution Con- 


trol, Toxic Chemicals, Coastal and Offshore Ecology, 


Remote Sensing for Environmental Mapping, Environ- 
mentally Sound and Appropriate Technology, Environ- 
mental Impact Assessment, Biodegradation of Wastes 
and Eco-Toxicology. In addition, the following areas 


are proposed for establishment of DICs in the Seventh - 


Plan : Plant and Animal Ecology, Forestry, Desertifica- 


‘tion, Urban Planning, Mining, Himalayan Ecology, In- 


strumentation, Renewable Energy, Health, Project 
Tiger and Wildlife. DICs are also to be set up in State 
Departments of Environment and in selected non- 
governmental organisations. 

18.60 The ENVIS Documentation Centre will be 
strengthened to serve as a Regional Documentation 
Centre on Environment for South Asia. This would 
add to its capacity to serve national users and also aid 
in the exchange of information among countries in 
South Asia. Through International Information, sys- 
tems such as INFOTERRA the 
linked: to the global network of environmental infor- 
mation systems. 

18.61 A major programme for publication of en- 
vironmental status reports, research and policy papers 
and journals|newsletters for widespread dissemination 
is envisaged. 


Coordination and Liaison with State Governments} 
Union Territories 
18.62 To achieve decentralised implemiatiitbh of 
environmental Management programmes, coordinated 
action is required between Central, State and —_ Jocal 
levels of Government, Such a sharing of responsibili- 


to provide a thrust to this’ 


“nm 


Centre could be | 


— 


ties is also necessary in view of the Constitutional allo- 
cation of ‘subjects’ and areas of jurisdiction. 

18.63 It is planned that the Central Government 
would provide catalytic assistance to States|UTs for 
establishing|strengthening their formal mechanisms for 
environmental management. This assistance would be 
for selected programmes such as environmental assess- 
ment, preparation of local level plans for environment- 
ally sound development, demonstration projects on 
technologies for environmental improvement, creation 
of technical infrastructure, etc. Wherever ihe bios- 


phere reserves will be established, the corcerned States | 
and — 


will be expected to provide necessary facilities 
cooperation. 


18.64 To assist in the integration of Sraracnitaal . 


considerations with development programmes, at the 
local level, and for receipt of feedback on ptoblems 
and issues at that level, the States!UTs will be encou- 
raged to set up District Environment Committees. 
These Committees would identify and facilitate the 


- solution of environmentai problems through coordina- 


ted action among development agencies, with the assis- 


tance of experts and institutions from other parts of 


the State or the country. 


Environmental Policy and Law | 

18.65 Environment related legislation enacted in 
the past in India is in need of systematic review and 
updating|amending. It is therefore proposed to esta- 
blish @ mechanism for continuous review of national 
environmental legislation and support the study of 
India’s role in international environmental conventiors. 


| 18.66 Preliminary work has been completed for the — 
preparation of a National Conservation Strategy; this 


would be finalised after consultation with concerned 
Central and State authorities, public and-private sector 
corporate groups, non-governmental organisations, 
academic and research bodies, etc. | 
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International Cooperation 

18.67 Under bilateral and wmulti-lateral environ- 
mental programmes involving joint projects, training 
and transfer of information, India has benefited greatly 
from international cooperation. The Department of 
Environment is the nodal agency for cooperation with 
a number of international orgavisations, such as Unit- 
ed Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), Inter- 
natioral Union for Conservation of Nature and Natu-— 
ral Resources (IUCN), South Asia Cooperative Envi- | 


_ ronment Programme (SACEP), International Centre 


for Integrated Mountain, Development (ICIMOD), and 
also participates in the environmental programmes of 
other international bod'es such as ESCAP, WHO, ILO, 
FAO, UNIDO, IPU and UNESCO. Some. bilateral 
agreements with countries of the North and South have, 
as major components, cooperation in environmental 
management activities. The programmes of collabo- 
ration with the irternational agencies and under bila-- 
teral agreements particularly with the developing coun- 
tries of the region, will be further intensified and close- 


_ ly related to national plans and priorities. 


Strengthening of the Organisational Structures 
18.68 To expeditiously implement and monitor the 


ambitious and extensive environmental programmes it 


pondirgly the state level organisations. 


is necessary to strengthen the scientific and technical 
structures of the DOEn, at the Centre, and corres- 
However, full- 
est effort would be made to utilise the available’ infra- 
structure and expertise of existing Central and State. 
level organisations, in an integrated: and orchestrated — 
approach, to ensure a sound development in harmony 
with the environment. 


Financial Outlays 
18.69 The proposed outlays are given in Annexure 


ciate 
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, Annexure 18.1 
Anticipated Expenditure for the Sixth Five Year Plan and Outlay for the Seventh Fiye Year Plan for the Sector 


of Environment and Ecology. 


_ (Rs. crores) 
Sixth Seventh Five Year Plan 
Five Year 1985-90 outlay 
Plan GLK , OO ala Li ONS Ma OY 5) 
‘SECTOR 1980-85 Total Centre State Uts 
Anticipated 
expenciture 
1980-85 
4 2 3 3 4 5 err 
Environment and 40.05 47.9] 350.00* 75.71 wer 
Beology/Prevention 
and Control of Air 
and Water Pollution 
ani Ganga Action 
Pian. 


*Rs. 240 crores for Ganga Action Plan. Gate ft. ee aie 


CHAPTER 19 


MINIMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME 


Introduction 

19.1 The Minimum Needs Programme was intro- 
duced in the first year of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
The objective of the Programme is to establish a net- 
work of basic services and facilities of social consump- 
tion in all the areas upto nationally-accepted norms, 
within a specified time-frame. The programme is de- 
signed to assist in raising living standards and in re- 
ducing the regional disparities in development. The 
programme is essentially an investment in human re- 
sources. The basic needs of the people identified for 
this programme are Elementary Education, Adult 
Education, Rural Health, Rural Water Supply, Rural 
Roads, Rural Electrification, Rural Housing, Environ- 
mental Improvement of Urban Siums and Nutrition. 


Review of the Sixth Plan . 
19.2 The programme continued with greater vig- 
our and substantially large outlays were allocated 


during the Sixth Plan. A sum of Rs. 5,807 crores 
was provided in the Sixth Plan for this programme, 
of which Rs. 4,924 crores was allocated to the State 
sector and Rs. 883 crores to the Central Sector. As 
against the above outlay, an estimated expenditure 
of Rs. 6547.05 crores has been incurred during the 
period 1980—85. Of this, Rs. 5265.33 crores has 
been in the State sector and Rs. 1281.72 crores in 
the Central sector. Component-wise outlays and 
expenditure during the Sixth Plan Period are given 
in Table 19.1. . 


Programmes 

19.3 Elementary Education : Ip the field of ele- 
mentary education, the basic objective is to achieve 
universal elementary education as early as possible. 
In the Sixth Plan, an enrolment target of 18 million 
additional children had been set up, against which 
the achievement is reported to be nearly 22 million. 


TABLE 19.1 
Minimum Needs Pragramme 
{Sixth Plan Outlay and Expenditure) 


(Rs. crores) 
Sl. PrograM me Outlay Expenditure 1984-85 

No. LOBOS Sm a ee ee pr: 
1980-81 1981-82 1984-85 1983-84 Outlay Anticipated 
| expenditure 

te Ge 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Bt Elementary Education 851.00 97.94 108.18 143.43 196.54 256.01 281.87 
+ 54.00 +4.80 +7.44 +-9.26: ~-+:14.71 .- 4-22.61 +25.9 
2. Adult Education . 4 j r ; é é 68.00 9.38 9.89 11.28 17.38 21.40 22.79 
? + 60.00 +6.08 +8.92 414.48 +425.02 440.00 +41 .20 
3. Rural Health . 408.00 48.05 62.84 67.53 91.68 109.76 113.19 
+169.00 +19.57 +°4.30 4432.87 444.65 +63.43 +61.78 

4. Rural Water Supply 1407.00 211.91* . 259.54" 307:79* .360.51 366.08 358.15 
+690.00 +99.00 +100.00 +151.45 +265:71 +292.50 +292.50 

5. Rural Blectrification 301.00 43.41 51.04 52.94 54.63 46.20 47.23 
6. Rural Roads . ; f 1165.00 203.25 232.18 204.15 308.79 211.78 313.24 
7. Housing for Laniless Workers ‘ , ‘ 354.00 54.54 76.54 92.31 110.51 119.71 92.64 
8. Improvement of 151.80 21.69 20tn 24:15 3523 42.33 41.34 
Urban Slums +-12.00 +10.00 +419.00 

9. Nutrition 4 219.00 28.58 35.37 68.41 117.79 139.72 146.98 
Total : State Sector . 4924 718.75 861.10 974.99 1293.06 1312.99 1417.43 
Total : Central Sector +883 +129.45 +150.66 +208.06 +36°.09 +428.54 +443146 
Gramp TOTAL 5807 848.20 1011.76 1183.05 1655.15 1741.53 1848.89 


*Tentaiive 4- Represents Central outlay/expenditure. 
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However, a realistic estimate of enrolment under 
She formal system of elementary education. would 
be between 18 and 20 million. ~ — 

19.4 Of the children in the age-group 6—11 years 
who were not in school, 73 per cent happened to be 
girls. Moreover, nearly 80 per cent of these children 
are to be found in the nine States of Assam, Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
Thus, the bulk of non-starters and drop-outs continu- 
ed to be girls. Moreover, the problem of non-achie- 
vement of universalisation is concentrated in the 
abaVve-mentioned nine /States only. Special efforts 
therefore need to be made to reach the backward and 
remote areas and more socially and economically 
disadvantaged groups, especially girls. 

19.5 As far as non-formal education is concerned, 
against the Sixth Plan target of 8 million additional 
children, only 3.5 million children have been covered 
under this programme. Since this is an experimental 
programme, new methods will have to be devised to 
suit the requirements of specific areas and beneficiary 
target-groups. as . 

19.6 Adult education : The Sixth Plan had _ set 
out a goal of 100 per cent literacy in the productive 
age-group I5—35 years by 1990 as a part of _ the 
Minimum Needs Programme. No definite physical 
_targets had been laid down for this programme, yet, 
keeping the objective in view, as many as 386 rural 
functional literacy projects, 380 voluntary agencies, 
49 universities and 13,000 centres of adult education 
were associated with this programme. It is estimated 
that 20 million persons might have been covered 
under the programme during the Sixth Plan Period 
out of an estimated 100 million adult illiterates. 

19.7 Rural health : With a view to providing 
health care facilities to all by 2000 A.D., the infra- 
structure in the rural areas has been expanded” and 
Strengthened during the Sixth Plan so that health 
Care would reach the vast segment of the population 
living in the villages. The establishment of health 
sub-centres, which constitute the nuclei at the orass- 


root level to provide preventive and promotive health. 


care measures in addition to family welfare and 
maternity child health care facilities, has continued 
to be given high priority. Against the target of 


40,000 sub-centres, the likely achievement during the 
Plan period is 35,509. The shortfalls have been in 


the States of Himachal] Pradesh, Karn 
dadesn, arnatak d 
Madhya Pradesh. Se 


19.8 Against the Sixth Plan target of 1600  pri- 
mary health centres (including Subsidiary health cen- 
tres), the achievement has been 3702, which is more 
than two-fold. This has been largely due to the 
State of Maharashtra augmenting its primary health 
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care facilities in a number of rural dispensaries during 
1984-85. The States of Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal were not able to fulfil the targets 


~ set for them. 7 


19.9 Under the community health centres scheme, 
the likely achievement as at the end of 1984-85 is 
reported to be 400 as against a target of 174. All 
the States continued to accord high priority to the 
Setting up: of community health centres. 

19.10 Despite extensive infrastructure, the. States 
have not been able to provide adequate number of 
doctors, nurses and other paramedical staff in the 
health care units set up under the programme. This 
has been mainly due to the fact that trained staff has 
not been available. Accordingly, financial assistance 
has been ensured to the States to train paramedical 
staff in the categories where shortages persist. 

19.11 Under the village health guide scheme, 3.72! 
lakh health guides were trained ‘and positioned in 
4170 primary health centres (against a target of 
4810 primary health centres) under the Programme- 
till the end of 1984-85. But the training of unipur- 
pose health workers for convering them into multi- 
purpose workers received a setback because the States 
were not able to resolve issues relating to unification 
of cadres and rationalisation of pay scales. of multi- 
purpose workers. 7 

19.12 Rural water supply : The Sixth Plan target 
was to cover all problem villages with at least one 
source of water supply. Out of the total 2.31 lakh 
villages identified as problem villages, all except 
39,000 problem villages and 47,000 other villages 
are estimated to have been provided with water 
supply facilities by the end of the Sixth Plan. This 
means that a total of 299.78 million rural popula- 
tion has been covered by rural water supply schemes. 
This achievement was: possible only due: to larger 
investment than originally envisaged. As against 
the initial proposed ‘outlay of Rs. 2007 crores, the 
actual expenditure has been Rs. 2485.33 crores— 


Rs. 1566.68 crores in the State Sector (MNP) and 


Rs. 918.65 crores in the Central Sector (ARP)! 
including Rs. 116.11 crores’ under the Incentive 
Bonus Scheme. 

19.13 Rural housing : A scheme for Rural House 
Sites-cum-Construction Assistance was in operation 


in the Sixth Plan as a part of the Minimum Needs 
-Programme. The number of landless families pro- 


vided house sites is estimated at 13.07 million as 
against 12.21 million reported to be requiring houses 
by the State Governments. ‘The achievement has 
been more than the target due to coverage of bene- 
ficiaries belonging to higher income strata and the 
scheme having been extended to smaller municipa- 


1. Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme 


lities also. State-wise analysis reveals that there are 
still 0.72 million landless families to be provided 
with house sites. 

19.14 As regards construction assistance, 19 lakh 
families were assisted against the target of 36 lakhs. 
The reason for lower performance under the prog- 
ramme is due to the fact that the Sixth Plan had envi- 
saged a modest level of Government assistance 
under the scheme, whereas many of the State Gov- 
ernments exceeded the norms of assistance for each 
unit of housing. 

19.15 Rural electrification : With the overall ob- 
jective of covering at least 60 per cent of the villages 
in each of the States and Union Territories under 
the rural electrification programme by 1990, a target 
of 46,464 additional villages had been fixed for the 
Sixth Plan under the MNP. The actual achievement, 
however, has been placed at 34,489 villages. 
~ 19.16 Besides, MNP villages are also being electri- 
fied under non-MNP programmes of the States and 
Union Territories and of the Rural Electrification 
Corporation. While MNP target could not be achiev- 


ed in full for a variety of reasons, the overall achieve-. 


ment of village electrification during the Plan was 
1.28 lakh villages as against the target of one lakh. 
19.17 Rural. roads : 'The Sixth Plan envisaged 
linking of all villages with a population of 1500 and 
above and 50 per cent of the villages with a popu- 
lation of 1000—1500 within a time-frame of ten 
years ending 1990. As against a target of linking 
20,000 villages with a population of more than one 
thousand, during 1980—85, the achievement has 
been only 18,000 villages. There is still a balance 
of 21,149 villages on an aggregate basis yet to be 
linked. However, there are wide variations among 
the States in this sector. The States of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, ‘Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu and Uttar Pradesh are lagging far behind the 
national average. . 
19.18 Environmental improvement of urban 
slums : The long-term objective, as laid down in 
the Sixth Plan, had been to cover 100 per cent of 
the slum population by 1990 under the scheme of 
environmental improvement of urban slums, By March 
1985, about 15.6 million slum-dwellers would 
have been benefited under the programme out of 4 
total estimated slum population of 33.1 million. 
19.19 Nutrition : Nutrition Programme 
MNP includes (i) Special Nutrition Programme 
(SNP) and (ii) the Mid-day Meals Programme 
(MDM). The objective of the Special Nutrition Pro- 
gramme are to provide the beneficiary 300 calories 
and 8—1i2 grams of protein for the age-group 0—6 
years, and 500 calories and 25 grams of protein 


under 


. grammes of rural development. 
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for pregnant women and nursing mothers. During 
the Sixth Plan, nutrition support was provided to 11 
million beneficiaries in the on-going 1136 Integrated 
Child Development Scheme Projects and SNP centres 
outside ICDS areas. 

19.20 Under the programme of Mid-Day Meals 
(MDM): for school-going children in the age-group 
6—11 years, about 20 million beneficiaries were 


_ getting nutrition support at the end of the Sixth Plan. 


Strategy for the Seventh Plan 

19.21 The major thrust of the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme in the Seventh Plan would be to integrate the 
programme with other rural development and anti- 
poverty programmes so as to create necessary linkages 
in the delivery services. The MNP comprises two dis- 
tinct sets of activities : human resources development 


_activities which cover elementary and adult education, 


health, drinking water supply, nutrition and rural 
housing, and activities relating to area development 
like rural roads and village electrification. The various 
components of the MNP seek to enhance the impact 
of both beneficiary-oriented and area development pro- 
While the MNP 
increases the productive capacity of the community as 
a whole by indirect impact the rural development 
programmes improve the’economic condition of the 
individual with a direct and personalised approach. 


‘The two sets of programmes are mutually supportive 


and, therefore, need to be linked. aa 
19.22 Besides the development of linkage between 
the MNP and rural development and anti-poverty pro- 
grammes, it is proposed to add some new components 
to the MNP during the Seventh Plan. These are 
domestic cooking energy, public distribution and rural 
sanitation. However, the programme guidelines for 
public distribution and rural sanitation are yet to be 


worked out. A total provision of Rs. 10081.72 crores 


has been made in the Plan as against the provision of 
Rs. 4924 crores for the Sixth Plan for the Minimum 
Needs Programme in the State Sector. The Central 
Sector outlay for the Plan has been envisaged at 
Rs. 1464.22 crores. 


Programmes 

19.23 Elementary education : The overall aim of 
universalisation of elementary education for children 
in the age group 6—-11 years would get an overriding 
priority. For achieving the goal of universalisation by 
the end of the plan, over 50 million children would 
have to be additionally enrolled in the Plan period. 
This has to be achieved through a network of formal 
and non-formal systems so as to ensure basic minimum 
education to all children that will enable them to 


acquire functional literacy to help them in their socio- 
economic activities. The additional enrolment in the 
Seventh Plan in full-time educational institutions has 
been envisaged at 25.53 million children of which 
11.46 million would be boys and 14.07 million girls. 

19.24 Nonformal education would form an impor- 
tant Plank for achieving universalisation of education 
and it would be expanded further and made acceptable 
with a variety of forms to suit the local needs, The 
Seventh Plan proposes to cover ‘25 million children 
under this programme. However, depending upon the 
progress of the scheme and actual experience, addi- 
tional funds might be provided for the programme. 
The programme of non-formal education would be 
appropriately linked with the formal system of edu- 
cation. | : 

19.25 Adult education : Eradication of adult illi- 
teracy and the development of a programme of conti- 
nuing adult education is a major thrust area in the 
Seventh Plan. The task of covering all the illiterates 
in the age-group 15-35 years by 1990 is a formidable 
one. Considering the fact thatthe motivation of the 
learner is crucial for the success of the programme, the 
strategy to achieve this can only be through a mass 
movement programme, involving political and social 
Organisations, voluntary agencies, Students, teachers 
and the public at large. The programme will also have 
to be linked with various other development program- 
mes, specially Integrated Rural Development 
Programme. The active participation of institutions 
like village panchayats, mahila mandals, community 
centres etc. will be sought. The programmes of 
Nehru Yuvak Kendras and National Student Service 
(NSS) would also have special focus on eradication 
of illiteracy. 

19.26 Rural health : Primary health care will be 
further expanded in the Seventh Plan, with emphasis 
On preventive and promotive aspects. Effective link- 
. ing of health and health-related services like nutrition, 
safe drinking water supply, sanitation, housing, educa- 
tion and social welfare will be sought to attain the goal 
of health for all by 2000 AD. | 

19.27 During the Seventh Plan, the three-tier sys- 
tem of sub-centres, primary health centres and con 
munity health Centres would be further strengthened, 
The existing rural dispensaries will be converted into 
Primary health centres and  sub-divisional hospitals 
Into community health centres and new functional 
units will be set up wherever necessary. Construction 
works would be taken up in areas where rented buil- 
auime Ate. Mot easily available: Adoption. of low-cost 
models of housing for health centres would be accorded 
priority in the remaining areas. Multipurpose workers 
(MPW). scheme would be extended in a meaningful 
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manner, with emphasis on qualitative training for en- 
suring attitudinal changes and developing the required 
skill among them. Effective deployment of trained 
personnel and rationalisation of pay scales of multi- 
purpose functionaries by the States would be an im- 
portant aspect. | Community participation in health 
programmes will be encouraged by activising village 
Health Committees, and involving block and district 
level panchayats in planning, organising and running 
of health services. The participation of voluntary 


organisations in delivery services of health care would 


be promoted by financial assistance. 
19.28 The following targets have been fixed under 
the Minimum Needs Programme for the Plan period . 


Total Number Targeted 


Programmes 


require-° likely as additions 

ments on during 

1-4-85 1985-90_ 

1. Sub-centres. . . ._‘1,37,000 83,000 54,000 

2. Primary Heaith Centres . 23,000 11,000 12,000 
3. Community Health 

Centres % 5,417 649 1,553 

4. Training MPW (Female) . —_1,30,000 ~—- 80,000 60,000 

5. Training MPW (Male) .° 1,30,000 80,000 60,000 


ee a a te 
As regards construction of buildings for the sub- 
centres, primary health centres and community health 
centres, the following targets have been set in the 
Seventh Plan : 


Programmes Number Centres Construc- Percent 
likely having tion works age in 
by 1989-90 buildings projected own 
of their in buildings | 
own by Seventh by endof 
1-4-85 Plan Seventh 
Pl an 


_1. Sub-Centres . 1,37,909 33,475 23,837 41.6 
2. Primary Health 


Centres/ 

Subsidiary Hea]- 

th Centres. 23,49] 8,578 10,057 79.3 
3. Community 

Health Centres 2,202 547 1,539 97.7 


A sum of Rs. 750 crores is also provided for Village 
Health Guides Scheme and maintenance of Sub-cen- 
tres which will further supplement efforts to promote 
health services in rural areas. \ 
19.29 Rural water supply : In spite of massive 
efforts in the Sixth Plan, there are still a sizeable num- 
ber of problem villages which have no source of 
potable drinking water. Identified problem villages 
based on the existing criteria will have to be covered 
before other villages are taken up. Once this task 
is completed and every village is provided with at 
least one source of water supply, facilities will be fur- 
ther expanded with a view to providing adequate watey 


supply, and this will require liberalisation of present 
norms, Attempts will be made to cover all those 
Villages which do not have assured sources of water 
supply within a distance of 0.5 km. The per capita 
norm for water supply in rural areas will also have 
to be enhanced from 40 litres per capita per day to 
70 litres ‘per capita per day. This will require pro- 
vision of more hand pumps and the capacity of piped 
water supply schemes will also have to be increased. 
For benefiting the poorer classes of society like 
scheduled castes, scheduled trites and landless agri- 
cultural labourers, additional sources|water collection 
- points will be provided to enable them to have access 
to safe’ drinking water. The drought-prone areas will 
be paid due attention. For maintenance of water 
supply facilities in rural areas, 10 per cent of the 
total MNP funds are being earmarked. 

. 19.30 A total outlay of Rs. 3454.47 crores has been 
envisaged for rural water supply programme in the 
Seventh Plan. 


19.31 Rural electrification : During the Seventh 
Plan, the Minimum Needs Programme aims at ensur- 
ing a coverage of 65 per cent of villages in all the 
States and Union Territories at the end of 1989-90 
under Village Electrification. The States which require 
more intensive efforts are Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and 
North Eastern States. The priority areas for rural 
electrification under MNP have been identified as 
follows : 

(i) All North-Eastern Hill States and Union 

Territories, viz., Meghalaya, Tripura, Assam, 
Manipur, Nagaland, Sikkim, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Mizoram; 
Districts in other States with less than 65 
per cent of electrification, the districts having 
the least percentage of electrification being 
covered first;: | 

(iii) All areas included in Tribal Sub-Plan. 

19.32 The total cost of the programme during the 
Seventh Plan has been estimated at Rs, 497.08 crores, 
to cover 40,285 villages. 


19.33 Rural roads : During the Seventh Plan, about 
24000: villages are to be connected with road links 
so as to achieve the national target under MNP. While 
connecting villages with population of more than 1000, 
it is envisaged that requirements of villages with less 
than 1000 population will also be taken into account. 
At the time of planning roads’ linkage, efforts will be 


made to connect as.many smal] villages which lie en 
route as possible. 


19.34 During the Seventh Plan, the rural roads 
component of the MNP will pay particular attention 
to hilly, tribal and desert areas. Norms for these areas 


(ii) 


~ 
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will be liberalised ag follows : 
(i) Hill areas 

(a) 100 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame to villages with population over 
500. 

(b) 50 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame to villages with population between 

200 and 500. 

(ii) Tribal, coastal and desert areas 

(a) 100 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame to villages with population over 1000 

(b) 50 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame to villages with population 500-1000. 

Norms for areas other than hill areas, tribal, 
coastal and desert areas are: 

(a) 100 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame ending 1990 to villages with popula- 
tion over 1500. 

(b) 50 per cent linkage during 10 years’ time- 
frame ending 1990 to villages with popula- 
tion 1000—1500. 

19.35 A sum of Rs. 1729.40 crores has been 
earmarked in the States Plans provision for the rural 
roads programme. Outlays under NREP! and 
RLEGP? would also be used as supplementary funds 


for construction of rural roads under MNP. The State 


Governments may also consider introducing special 
funding schemes such as Market Committee Fund 
Scheme of Punjab and Haryana and _ Krishi Upaj 
Mandi Scheme of Rajasthan. 

19.36 Rural housing and landless labour : At the 
end of the Sixth Plan, 0.72 million landless families 
had been left uncovered. These families would be 
covered On a priority basis in the Seventh Plan, for 
which a sum of Rs. 36 crores would be utilised. 

19.37 Along with allotment of house sites, the 
scheme also provides assistance for construction. Dur- 
ing the Plan, efforts would be made to provide cons- 
truction assistance to those families already provided 
house sites. A target of 2.71 million families has 
been fixed for provision of construction assistance at 
a total cost of Rs, 541 crores. The target can be 
achieved only if the State Governments adhere to the 
norms and standards envisaged in the Plan. 

19.38 The amount of assistance has been revised 
upwards. It is proposed to provide assistance to the 
extent of Rs. 500 per family for provision of deve- 
loped house site of 100 sq. yards each, against the 
current norm of Rs. 250. Similarly, for construction 
assistance, it is proposed to increase the amount to 


1 National Rural Employment Programme. 
2 Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Pro- 


gramme. 


Rs. 2000 per family against the norm of Rs, 500 at 
present. 
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- 19.39 Besides the provision of Rs. 577 crores made - 


in the Plan for Rural Housing under MNIP, an amount 
of Rs. 240 crores would also be available during the 
Seventh Plan from institutions like Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation and General — Insurance 
Corporation. . 

19.40 Environmental improvement of urban slums : 
The slum improvement programme will continue in 
the Seventh Plan with greater vigour and steps would 
be taken to provide security of tenure to the slum- 
dwellers so that they may develop.a stake in maintain- 
ing and improving their habitat. Of the total urban 
population, about 17.5 million have yet to be provided 
relief under the scheme of environmental improvement 
of urban slums. 

19.41 Per capita assistance which was only Rs. 12 
in 1972 was stepped up from time to time and the 
present rate of Rs. 250 per head was fixed in 1984. 
Since then many State Governments have considered 
this quantum inadequate, and it has been decided to 
step up the per capita expenditure to Rs. 300. ‘The 
total outlay under Environmental Improvement of 
Urban Slums Scheme in the State Plans works out to 

‘Rs. 269.55 crores. On the basis of per capita ex- 
penditure of Rs. 300, this outlay would benefit about 
9 million slum-dwellers during the Seventh Plan, leav- 


ing a balance of 8.5 million to be attended to in the 
subsequent Plan. ; 


19.42 Nutrition : The two components of the Nutri- 
tion programme, viz., Special Nutrition Programme 


and Mid-day Meals would be continued during the. 


Seventh Plan. The Special Nutrition Programme, 
besides continuing the nutrition support to 11 million 
eligible people, would be further expanded to cover 
all the additional Integrated Child Development 
Scheme projects during the Seventh Plan. Measures 
would be taken to bring Special Nutrition Programme 
centres either within the ambit of the Integrated Child 
Development Scheme programme or to upgrade them 
by linking with other inputs like health, sanitation, 
hygiene, water supply and education. 

19.43 Attempts would be ma 
Tupted supply of re 
fied days in all the 
costs would be revi 
the beneficiaries. 


19.44 Under the Mid-day Meals (MDM) pro- 
gramme for school-going children, 20 million students 
were getting nutrition support at the end of the Sixth 
Plan. During the Seventh Plan, stress would be laid 
On the consolidation of the programme. by linking it 
with other inputs of health, potable water and tiiprove: 


de to ensure uninter- 
quired nutrition materia] for speci- 
anganwadis|SNP centres. The unit 
sed to ensure required nutrients to 


Plan as against an Outlay of about Rs. 


ment in environmental sanitation, rather than on 
numerical expansion. 

19.45 The total outlay for the Seventh Plan has 
been fixed at Rs. 1731.73 crores as against the antici 
pated expenditure of Rs. 397 crores during the Sixth 
Plan. 

19.46 Rural domestic cooking energy : Cooking 
energy forms nearly half of the total energy consumed 
in the country. The main sources of cooking energy 
in the rural areas are non-commercial, e.g., firewood, 
crop-waste and animal dung. The supply of these 
sources is rapidly dwindling and the Report of the 
Fuel Wood Committee (1982) has stated that fuel to 
cook food may soon become a greater constraint than 
the availability of food itself. Therefore, the two 
schemes of Rural Fuel Wood Plantation and provision 
of improved Chullahs which were in operation in the 
Sixth Plan, are proposed to be integrated and made an 
additional component of the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme during the Seventh Plan. 

19.47 The programme of fuel wood plantation dur- 
ing the Seventh Plan would include distribution of 
about 100 crore seedlings to benefit at least 2 million 
rural families. It would be ensured that households 
covered by the scheme are provided adequate fuel- 
wood for meeting cooking needs. The programme 
would be extended from 157 districts in the Sixth Plan 
to all the fuel wood-deficient districts in the Seventh 
Plan. Under the improved chullah programme, at least 
50 lakh chullahs would be installed against an estimate 
of 8 lakh chullahs in the Sixth Pan. The Programme 


also envisages organisation of training courses in each 


district and improving the design and thermal efficiency 
of chullahs through applied research projects. Im- 
proved chullahs would be popularised among rural 
households through provision of appropriate subsidies 
and financial incentives. 

19.48 An outlay of Rs. 165 crores has been pro- 
vided for the Rural Fuel Wood Plantation Scheme in 
the Seventh Plan as against - an outlay of Rs. 97.2 
Crores in the Sixth Plan. Rs. 25 crores have been 
provided for improved chullahs Scheme in the Seventh 
6 crores in 
the Sixth Plan. These two schemes would be closely 
coordinated with the Rural Development Programme, 

19.49 A suitable monitoring system would be 
deployed for ensuring that the two schemes are effec- 
tively coordinated and complement each other at the 
grass-root. level, 

19.50 Annexure 19,1 brings out the objectives and 
targets to be achieved by the end of the Seventh Plan 
under various Programmes included under MNP. 


Annexure 19.2 shows the Seventh Plan outlays provi- 
ded for MNP in different States. 
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Annexure 19.1 


Minimum Needs Programme 


———— —— 


Head Objectives . ‘Target by. 1990 


1. Elementary Education 100 per enrolment in the age-group 6—14 years by A target of 25.53 million children for formal and 


1990. Ii would be supplemented with nca-formal 25 million children for non-formal education has 


education. been fixed. 

2. Adult Education 100 per ceat coverage of aaults iu the age-group No target fixed. 
15—35 years by 1990 through non-formal edu- 
cation. 

3. Rural Healtb . 1. Establishment cf one sub-centre fora population To establish 54000 sub-centres in addition to 
of 5009 in the plains and 3000 in iy and hilly 83000 existing sub-centres so as to achieve the 
areas by 2000 AD. objective fully. 

2. One PHC for 30,000 population in plains and To establish 12,000 PHCs in addition to the existing 
20,000 in tribal and hilly areas by 2000 AD. 11,000 with a view to achieving the target fully. 


3. Establishment of one Community Health Centre In addition to the existing 649 CHCs, .1553-more 
for a popultion of one lakh or one CD Block by CHCs would be established for achieving 40.65 
2000 AD. per cent of the target. 


4, Rural Water supply . Coverage of all the remaining 39,000 problem villa- 
ges as a priority item, after which other villages 
with inadequate supply of water will be taken 
| up. eh: 
5. Rural Roads Linking up all remaining ‘villages with a population A normative target of 20487 villages has been fixed 
of 1500 and above and 50 per cent of the total having a population of 1500 and above and 3851 
number of villages with population of 1000 to villages having population of Lose to 1500. 


: 1500 by 1990. 
6. Rural Electrification At least 65 percent of the vlillages in eat State and A minimum coverage of 65 per cent of the villages is 


UT to be electrified sees aimed at by all States and UTs at the end of 
1989-90. 50) 


7. Housing Assistance to — Provision of housing assistance to all landless labour Coverage of the remaining 0.72 million households 


Rural Lan (less Laoourers households by 1990. Assistance to include house -forallotmert of house sites to achieve 100 per cert 
sites construction materials, drinking water well. target and provision of construction assistance to 


for a cluster of houses and approach roads. 2.71 millionfamilies already having house sites. 
8. EnvironmentalImpro- 100 percoverage of urban slum population by 1990. 9 million slum-dwellers out of the remaining 
vement of Urban Slums Facilities to include water,upply, sewerage, paving 17.5 million would be covered uncer the 
: of streets, ‘storm water drainage, community programme. 


leterines. Areas inhabited by Scheduled Castes, 
pirticularly scavengers, to be given priority. 

9. Nutrition Nutrition support would be continued to 11 million 
eligible persons and the SNP will be expanded 
to al] the ICDS Projects. MDM prorgramme will 
‘be consolidated and linked to health, potable 
water and sanitation. 
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Outlays for the Seventh Plan (1985-90) on Minimum Needs Programme 


Annexure 19.2 
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(Rs. crores) 
Sl. States/UTs. Elemen- Adult Rural — Rural Rural Rural Rural Urban Nutri- 
No. tary Education Health | Water Electrifi- Roads Housing Slums tion 
Education Supply cation 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Ti 
1. Andhra Pradesh . 96.00 20.50 67.39 140.00 24.00 215.00 30.00 53.60 
2. Assam 100.00 6.04 28.48: 90.00 90.35 42.00 14.00 4.00 20.00 
3. Bihar 170.00 29.96 60.00 95.00 93.48 175.00 14.00 5.00 35.00 
4. Gujarat 55.00 9.20 40.00 80.00 150.00 63.00 6.50 595.50 
5. Haryana : 267,50... 3568 35.46 105.00 i. 10.00 4.25 5.00 27.94 
6. Himachal Pradesh 24.35 1331 10.03 68.00 2.36 95.00 ms 1.00 2.82 
7.3&K 37.00 2.36 24.07 120.00 0.34 20.00 3.00 2.50 1355 
8. Karnataka . 46.00 12.09 50.00 = 75.00 60.00 75.00 12.00 110.00 
9. Kerala : 18.00 2.62 24.00 81.00 Ke 25.00 12.00 3.00 40.00 
10. Madhya Pradesh 110.00 19.71 75.00 143.00 81.74 115.00 40.00 18.00 33.89 
11 Maharashtra 84.00 16.30 195.17 460.00 ce 48.00 50.00 52.00 50.00 
12 .Manipur 15.60 0.40 6.00 22.00 17.94 15.00 3 0.25 2.20 
13. Meghalaya . 16.50 0.40 7.00 30.00 7.01 10.00 0.05 1.00 5.00 
14. Nagaland 9.00 0.21 4.50 15.00 a 2.50 tae bas 4.50 
15. Orissa. 90.00 9.99 17.00 40.00 37.22 50.00 10.00 1.50 16.00 
16. Punjab 28.00 5752 40.00 65.00 = ue 3.00 8.00 16.50 
17. Rajasthan . 104.00 13.14 34.00 = 150.00 = 27.76 +~—- 45.00 ‘8.00 . 15.00 15.96 
18. Sikkim 12.102 20.13 2.00 10.00 0.70 14.00 ee 0.15 2.70 
19. Tamil Nadu 90.00 14.45 50.00 175.00 of 70.00 35.00 40.00 538.80 
20. Tripura 18.00 0.53 5.00 20.00 2.79 20.00 2.00 2.00 20.00 
21. Uttar Pradesh 180.00 42.04 200.00 175.80 117.11 650.00 20.00 24.00 44.70 
22. West Bengal 178.00 17.08 68.00 35.00 44.78 35.00 6.00 32.00 50.00 
UTs. 
1. A & N Islands 8.00 0.05 2622 8.00 10.00 0.15 0.70 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 10.00 0.26 6.95 18.00 10.00 30.00 2.00 
3. Chandigarh 6.00 0.05 i eo a 2.42 
4. D&N Haveli 3.00 0.03 0.56 0.75 1.44 0.10 fas 0.42 
5. Delhi : 127.00 1.31 tee 6.00 ee 15.00 27.87 
6. Goa, Daman & Diu 7.00 0.26 ico2 5.00 0.35 0.40 0.25 1.20 
7. Lakshadweep 1.25 0:01 0.46 1.50 ae 0.60 «a ai 0.31 
8. Mizoram 8.70 0.21 6.75 18.00 3.00 20.00 0.10 0.25 1.50 
9. Pondicherry 10.45 0.16 0.84 2.00 1.41, 1.50 1.00 2.65 
ToTAL (States and UTs) 1730.45 230.00 = 1063.35. 2253.25 497.08 1729.40 576.90 269.55 1731.74 
Central Sector . sae 400.00 > 25000 33.00 1201.22 
GRAND TOTAL : States/ UTs and 
Centre . 1830.45 360.00 1096.35 3454.47 497.08 1729.40 576.90 269.55 1731.74 
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CHAPTER 20 


OTHER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


Introduction 

20.1 In this chapter are covered some of the 
programmes of development which are not clearly 
allocable under any of the major heads of develop- 
ment included in previous chapters. These include the 
public distribution system, training, strengthening of 
the State planning machinery, _ statistics, stationery 
and printing, and rehabilitation of displaced persons. 
The following paragraphs give in brief the details of 
programmes of development in these areas to be taken 
up as part of the Seventh Plan. | 


Public Distribution System : 

20.2 The public distribution system (PDS) is re- 
cognised as a permanent feature of the strategy to 
control prices, reduce fluctuations and achieve an 
equitable distribution of essential goods. 
efficient public distribution system requires a nexus 
between production, procurement, transportation, 
storage and distribution of the selected commodities 
brought under the system, the Sixth Plan underlined 
the need for a selective approach and q certain flexi- 
bility in assessing the essentiality of commodities for 
public distribution. Though from the point of view 
of needs of the common man, cereals, sugar, edible 
- oil, soft coke, kerosene, controlled cloth, tea, coffee, 


toilet and washing soaps, matchboxes, and exercise . 


books for children were considered such essential 
items, the Central Government confined its responsibi- 
lity to seven commodities, viz., wheat, rice, sugar, im- 
ported edible oil, kerosene, soft coke, and controlled 
cloth. These seven commodities constitute the core of 
the public distribution system. It was, however, not 
considered necessary that the PDS all over the coun- 
try should have g standardised list of commodities. 
The different regions could have different needs and 
preferences depending upon local circumstances, and 
might add to these seven commodities by arranging 
to procure these on their own or through the agencies 
nominated by them. Some State Governments have, 
therefore, been distributing a iarge number of essen- 
tial commodities through fair price shops. The Central 
Government have also been assisting the State Gov- 
ernments by arrangements with manufacturers of cer- 
tain commodities of mass consumption like toilet 
soaps, matchboxes, torch ceils, razor blades, cycle 
tyres and tubes and in supplying these commodities at 
wholesale prices to the State Governments for distri- 


Since an > 


bution through the public distribution system. The 
State Governments have been advised to make full use 


_ of this facility so that consumers can have access to 


those commodities at reasonable prices, 

20.3 The working of the PDS is periodically review- 
ed in consultation with the State Governments and 
corrective measures are taken from time to time to 
improve the supply of various essential commodities 
to the consumers. At the Centre, an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Public Distribution System has been constituted 


to review its working from time to time. For super- 
_ Vision over the public distribution system all the States 


have, on the suggestion of the Central Government, 
set up Consumers’ Advisory Committees at district and 
tehsil levels in some form or the other. The States 
have also been asked to strengthen their administra- | 
tive infrastructure for improving the PDS. As a result 
of effective implementation, essential commodities are 
reaching the weaker sections of society, For example, 
during 1983-84 the PDS had a definite stabilising im- 
pact on the prices of all these items. 

20.4 Expansion of the public distribution system has 
been made an important point of action in the new 
20-Point Programme. Special emphasis is being given 
to increasing the number of fair price shops in the 


hitherto under-served and unserved areas and on or- 


ganising mobile shops in far-flung regions. The main 
thrust of expansion is in the rural areas with special 
attention to remote and inaccessible areas, so that the 
public distribution system becomes supplementary to 
the poverty alleviation programme. 

20.5 The total number of fair price shops has in- 
creased from 2.39 lakhs in March, 1979 to 3.15 lakhs 
in January, 1985, The volume of sales through the 
public distribution system has. increased from 17.94 
million tonnes in 1979 to 24.77 million tonnes in. 
1984. 

20.6 After detailed discussions with the States/UTs. 
representatives, outlays of Rs. 41.21 crores and 
Rs. 2.80 crores have been allocated for the States and 
UTs respectively under the States’/UTs Plan for Civil 
Supplies. In addition, an outlay of Rs. 2.50 crores 
have been made in the Central Plan for strengthening 
the public distribution system. 


Training 
20.7 The successful implementation of the Plan de- 
pends on the efficiency and effectiveness with which 


personnel engaged at various levels undertake their 
tasks and achieve results. Their performance will be 
determined not only by the tools and techniques used 
by them, but also their attitudes and motivation. For 
building up the capabilities as well as inculcating the 
desired attitudes, training and development of human 
resources assumes paramount importance. Investment 
‘in human resources directly contributes to economic 
development and growth. Over the last few Plan 
periods, training has received great attention and em- 
phasis, At present, there is a large number of institu- 
tions organising training programmes in various sec- 
tors. In addition, there are in-house training organisa- 
tions, agencies, on-the-job training systems, etc. Also, 
provisions are made for training under different pro- 
grammes and schemes in areas and sectors such as 
Health, Education, Rural Development, Irrigation and 
Power. Often these training efforts are conducted 
without enough preparation, interaction and coordina- 
tion, resulting either in duplication of efforts or in- 
adequate training impact. There is need to involve the 
Training Division in the Department of Personnel and 
Training when other Ministries develop their training 
schemes under various programmes. Similarly, there 
should also be interaction with the Training Division 
when strategies for training of personnel employed in 
public sector undertakings are formulated. 


20.8 There has also been some sectoral imbalance | 


in that the training effort hitherto has been concen- 
trated more in the organised, urban-based oriented 
sectors, and has been generally concerned with person- 
nel at senior ievels. During the Seventh Plan, the 


training efforts will have to be widened to cover effec- 
tively the rural and unorganised sectors and lower and 


middle level personnel also, The National Convention 
on Human Resources Development organised by thé 
‘Indian Society for Training and Development and the 
Planning Commission in January 1985 has identified 
a number of tasks in relation to training and develop- 
ment. Government, industry, various agenicies, train- 
ing institutions and professional bodies will have an 
important role to play in undertaking these tasks. 

- 20.9 To supplement some of the training efforts for 


Government and project personnel, as well as to pro- — 


vide further catalytic inputs, a Central scheme on 
Training for Development Administration was initiat- 
€d in 1976-77. This scheme will be continued in the 
Seventh Plan, with coverage extended to new areas. 
Some highlights of the scheme are: 


(a) Training to cover not onJy tools and tech- 
niques, but also to  sensitise Government 
personnel at different levels and for the de- 
velopment of the required attitudes ; 


(b) Coverage of middle and operational levels, 
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to the extent possible ; , 

(c) More emphasis on sectors relating to Plan 
priorities, e.g., food, agriculture, irrigation, 
rural development, energy and infrastructure 
and on aspects such as environmental plan- 
ning, in addition to planning and monitor- 
ing ; yiagy 

(d) More emphasis on training ‘software’ deve- 
lopment, e.g., standard training/instruction 
kits in different languages, training mate- 
rials, audio visual modes, etc.; 

(ec) Training of trainers to ensure a multiplier 
effect 5.1, | 

(f) Use of devices such as correspondence cour- 
ses. and media such as television, for large 
scale training efforts; . 

(g) Taking training to the ‘doorsteps’ of the 
trainees; 

(h) Special emphasis on training of personnel 
in the North-East region, hill areas and 

.. . backward areas; 

(i) Research studies involving identification of 
training needs, inventory of training resour- 
ces and evaluation of training efforts; 

(j) Dissemination of training material and in- 
formation through publications; 

(k) Development of a central focal point for 
undertaking all technical functions in regard 
to training for development administration. 

20.10 To support decentralisation as an important 
strategy during the Seventh Plan, there is considerable 
need for training at the District level in planning, im- 
plementation and monitoring. For this purpose, spe- 
cial training teams need to be formed in the districts. 
These teams could consist of experienced officers in 
district departments whose services could be utilised. 
to impart training to district and block/field officers. | 
Where necessary, the help of the State training insti- 
tutions and other institutions located in the district 
could be taken. 

20.11 Development of simple programmes for 
lower level functionaries in understanding of the de- 
velopment programmes, simple techniques of surveys, 
area planning methodology, data analysis, and -pro- 
ject planning are also aspects that require attention. 
Specific training schedules are to be drawn up in the 
Seventh Plan as part of the overall thrust in the area 
of training for development in the Seventh Plan. 

20.12 A provision of Rs. 4.93 crores has been made 


for Training in the Seventh Plan under the Head 
‘Others’. 


Strengthening of State Planning Machinery 
20.13 As. far back as 1971, the Planning Commis- 
sion had felt that there was a need to strengthen the 


planning apparatus in most of the States, as with the 
existing set up it would not be possible for them to 
effectively fulfil the task of formulation of State Plans. 
The Planning Commission had, therefore, advised the 
State Governments to set up apex planning bodies at 
the State level and to strengthen the planning machi- 
nery at the State and District levels for improving the 
process of plan formulation and implementation. For 
organising the State Planning Departments on a func- 
tional basis, the States were advised to set up the 
following units : . 

(i) Perspective Planning Unit; 

(ii) Monitoring, Plan formulation & Evaluation 

Unit ; coe 

(iii) Projects formulation Unit ; : 

(iv) Regional/District Planning Unit; and 

(v) Plan Coordination Unit. | 

20.14 To provide an. impetus to the States for 

strengthening/reorganising their planning apparatus, 
a Centrally-sponsored scheme of strengthening the 
States’ planning machinery was introduced from the 
financial year 1972-73. Under this scheme, two-thirds 
of the expenditure incurred by the States is reimburs- 
ed, on the basis of actuals (within the approved ceil- 
ings). The scheme was continued in the Fifth and 
Sixth Plans and extended to the district level from 
1982-83, with the modification that the expenditure 
on District planning machinery would be shared 
equally between the Centre and the State Governments, 
The scheme was continued in the Sixth Plan with the 
usual proviso that the expenditure incurred on staff 
appointed upto 31st March, 1979 was to be treated 
as committed expenditure and was to be financed from 
the States’ own resources. 


Implementation of the Scheme 
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20.15 Following the introduction of the Centrally-: 


sponsored scheme of strengthening the planning 
machinery in the States, the apex planning bodies, 
variously called State Planning Boards/State Planning 
Commissions, etc., have been set up and are function- 
ing in all the States except Sikkim. Since the introduc- 
tion of the scheme in 1972-73, almost all States have 
taken advantage of it to strengthen their apex planning 
bodies and their Planning Departments. During the 


Sixth Five Year Plan (1980—85), a total of © 


Rs. 267.90 lakhs was released to the State Govern- 
ments by way of Central assistance. 

20.16 As already mentioned, an important deve- 
lopment in the Sixth Plan was the extension of the 
scheme to the district level from 1982-83. The States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Kerala and Maharashtra have availeg of Central assis- 
tance during the Sixth Plan for strengthening their 
district level planning bodies. Central assistance of 


Rs. 79.05 lakhs was released to them for this purpose. 


Seventh Five Year Plan 

20.17 It is proposed to continue the scheme in its 
present form in the Seventh Plan (1985—90), with 
the proviso that the expenditure on the staff appoint- 
ed/sanctioned upto 31st March, 1985 would be met 
from the non-Plan budget of the State Government. 
The outlay provided in the Seventh Plan for streng- 
thening the planning machinery in the States and 
Union Territories both at the State and district levels 
amounts to a total of Rs. 67.34 crores. 


_ Statistics 


20.18 Two Standing Committees were constituted 
by the Planning Commission for reviewing the existing 
data base and suggesting improvements for (a) Plan- 
ning and Policy Making, and (b) Decentralised Sec- 


tors, These Committees have been examining various 


data gaps and other aspects relating to the improvement 
ir) a data base and making suggestions from time 
to time. During the Seventh Plan, there will arise the 
need to draw up a comprehensive plan of action for 
improving the data base in regard to these areas. 
20.19 A notable recent development is the under- 
taking of economic censuses and follow-up surveys, 


_ Starting from 1977, to fill the gaps in data relating to 


the unorganised sectors of the economy. While the 


_€conomic census provides basic details about all eco- 


nomic enterprises in the country, the follow-up sur- 
veys, carried out on a sample basis, help to collect 
detailed information about the structure, investments, 
employment, etc., of or in these enterprises, These 
data have proved very valuable in getting dependable 
information for the unorganised sectors, which is re- — 
quired for the estimation of national accounts, As ra- 
Pid changes generally take place in the structure of 
these sectors, it is necessary to repeat such economic 
censuses and follow-up sample surveys at regular in- 
tervals of say, five years, to capture these changes. 
One such programme will be conducted during the 


. Seventh Plan. 


20.20 Timely dissemination of data is the essence 
of the statistical system. However, due to various rea- 
sons, primarily related to inadequate data processing 
facilities, there is a significant time-lag in the release 
of the results of the ‘Annual Survey of Industries and 
many socio-economic surveys conducted by the Na- 
tional Sample Survey Organisation. Effective steps will 
be taken to augment the data-processing capabilities 
to overcome this shortcoming. 

20.21 There is a recognised need for enabling civil 
servants of all categories to develop their competence 
in their respective specialisations through regular parti- 
cipation in training programmes and seminars, Em- 
phasis will be laid on restructuring the existing train- 


~ Union Territory Administrations. The schemes 


ing facilities for statisticians at various levels and 
strengthening the infrastructural facilities for trainces. 

20.22 One of the deficiencies in official statistics, 
often cited, is the poor quality of data collected from 
the peripheral levels. A system has, therefore, to be 
evolved of using available organisations to check the 
reliability of data so collected by spot-checking, at 
least on a sample basis. Short-term on-the-job training 
of persons entrusted with the task of reporting econo- 
mic and social statistics at the grassroot level will also 
be given due attention. 

20.23 An allocation of Rs. 40.78 crores has been 
made. under the sub-head ‘Statistics’ including 
Rs. 17.78 crores for the office of the Registrar General 
of India. Besides, outlays have been provided for the 
development of satistics under the respective sectoral 
heads, for example, for agricultural statistics under 
‘Agriculture’. 3 | 


Rehabilitation : 

20.24 Rehabilitation schemes cover outlays on the 
relief and rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
Pakistan (including those who migrated to India from 
former East Pakistan); Indian nationals repatriated 
from Burma, Sri Lanka, Uganda, Mozambique, Zaire 
and Vietnam; displaced persons from Chhamb Niabat 
areas in Jammu & Kashmir and other areas, and Tibe- 
tan refugees, besides providing assistance to displaced 
persons who had entered Rajasthan and Gujarat dur- 
ing and after Indo-Pak Conflict, 1971. The schemes 
are implemented directly by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs as well as through State Governments and 
are 
briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

Migrants from former East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) 

20.25 Old migrants : About 41.17 lakhs displaced 
persons from former East Pakistan migrated to India 
upto 31st March, 1958. Over 31 lakhs stayed on in 
West Bengal. Most of them have been given rehab- 
ilitation assistance. The on-going schemes for reset- 
tlement of old migrants in West Bengal relate to (a) 
acquisition of land in 175 post-1950 squatters’ colo- 


nies, (b) housing loans to remaining 1336 ex-camp ° 


site families, and (c) resettlement of 476 families from 
Indian enclaves in former. East Pakistan (now Bangla- 
desh). The funds required for implementation of 
these schemes during the Seventh Plan will be Rs. 2 
crores for acquisition of 1400 acres of land, Rs. 80 
lakhs for resettlement of ex-camp site families, and 
Rs, 40 lakhs for resettlement of enclave migrant fami- 
lies, i.e., a total of Rs, 3.20 crores. 

20.26 New migrants : The migrants from erstwhile 
East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) who came to India 
during the period from 1-1-1964 to 25-3-1971, num- 
bering 11.14 lakhs, are termed as “new migrants”. 
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Some rehabilitation projects set up in the States of 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka have al 
ready been transferred to the respective State Govern- 
ments. 

20.27 During the Seventh Plan, however, about 
350 families would become rehabilitable. Funds for 
providing rehabilitation assistance to ‘these families 
would be required. 


20.28 For transfer of six rehabilitation projects in 
Madhya Pradesh, where the rehabilitation work has 


either been completed or is about to be completed, it 
will be necessary to provide funds amounting to Rs. 2 
crores in the Seventh Plan, In Karnataka a committed 
amount of Rs. 20 lakhs is required to be provided to 
the State Government. Funds are also required for 
reimbursement of outstanding claims of the State Go- 
vernment, 

20.29 In all, an amount of Rs. 7.81 crores would 
be required during the Seventh Five Year Plan for 
rehabilitation of old|new migrants from East Pakistan 
(now Bangladesh). 


Dandakaranya Project 
20.30 Dandakaranyag Project (DNK) was set up in 
September 1958 for the settlement of displaced per- 


sons from former East Pakistan and for integrated 
development of the area with particular regard to the 


promotion of the interests of the local tribal popula- 
tion, It is an agriculture-oriented project, and most 
of the displaced persons have been settled in agricul- 
ture. 25,156 families were settled (23,859 families 
in agriculture plus 1297 families in small trade-busi- 
ness) in the project (as of August 1984). During the 
Seventh Plan, a further 500 agriculvurist families and 
100 non-agriculturist families are proposed to be re- 
settled. 


20.31 The Potteru Irrigation Project under execu- 
tion by the Government of Orissa is expected to be 
completed by 1985-86. in the field of industrial de- 
velopment in the DNK Project, the objective has been 
to give an agro-industrial bias to the rural economy, 
to train and develop skills aniong displaced persons 
and provide, to the extent possible, employment to 
the agriculturists and rural artisans, With this objec- 
tive in view, it is proposed to provide infrastructural 
assistance to the KVIC, AIHB and such other institu- 
tions to start training and production programmes, It 
is also proposed to provide soft loans to settlers for 
meeting margin money for setting up industries in tiny 
and small-scale sectors. Further, funds will be re- 
quired for capital contribution towards setting up of 
an oilseed processing unit at Malkangiri and construc- 
tion of rural Industrial Estates in three growth centres 
at Malkangiri, 

20.32 Since the work in the three zones of the 
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Dandakaranya Project, viz., Umerkote in Orissa and 
Paralkote and Kondagaon in Madhya Pradesh, has 
been more or less completed, a decision was taken in 
May, 1982 to normalise these zones and transfer the 
assets and institutions to the respective State Govern- 
ments free of cost. The modalities and date of trans- 
fer of the assets and institutions are to be decided in 
consultation with the State Governments. The process 
of transfer will commence in 1985-86. Some provision 
is, therefore, required to make payment to the State 
Governments. 

20.33 Keeping in view the Seni stated above, 
an outlay of Rs. 57.27 crores is proposed in the 
Seventh Five Year Plan for the Dandakaranya Pro- 
ject. 7 


Rehabilitation Industries Corporation Ltd., Calcutta 

20.34 The Rehabilitation Division of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs runs an industrial concern known as 
the Rehabilitation Industries Corporation Ltd., at 
Calcutta. 
India. It has been incurring losses since its inception. 
For its revitalisation, an amount of Rs. 153 lakhs 
was required,.of which a sum of Rs. 117 lakhs has 
already been paid to the Corporation, The balance of 
Rs. 36 lakhs has to be paid .to the Corporation in the 
first year of the Seventh Plan. 


Repatriates from Sri Lanka 

20.35 Under the Indo-Sri Lanka Agreements of 
1964 and 1974, six lakh accountable persons toge- 
ther with their natural increase were to be ‘repatriated 
to India. Of these, 3-34 lakh accountable persons, 


comprising 1.15 lakh families, have already been re- 


patriated upto 31st March, 1985. During the Sixth 
Plan, resettlement of 25,000 families was targeted, 
for which an outlay of Rs. 35 crores was approved. 
However, at the end of the Sixth Plan, 34,214 families 
have been rehabilitated at a cost of Rs. 31.87 crores: 
20.36 In the Seventh Plan, 40,000 families are ex- 
pected to be settled. Housing assistance will be provi- 
ded to 32,900 families. The proposed outlay is Rs, 
73.43 crores. The families are proposed to be settled 
with the help of the small trade|business loan schemes 
(27,400), self-employment schemes (3500), Repat- 
riate’s Cooperative Bank Schemes (6500), industrial 
schemes (2000) and plantation schemes (600). 


Repatriates from Burma 

20.37 The resettlement work pertaining to Burma 
repatriates is almost complete, but residuary work re- 
garding payment of second and subsequent instalments 
of smal! trade/business loans and loans for construction 
of houses etc., are required to be given to about 7,000 
families. Rs. 2.10 crores would be needed for comple- 


It is fully financed by the Government of | 


tion of this work during the first two years of the 
Seventh Plan. 


Repatriates from Uganda, Zaire and Vietnam 

20.38 The work relating to the settlement of rep- 
atriates from Uganda, Zaire and Vietnam is almost 
complete. A token provision of Rs, 1 lakh has been 


proposed in the Seventh Plan for any residuary liabi- 
lities, 


Chhamb Displaced Persons 

20.39 As a result of the Indo-Pak Conflict, 1971, 
about 18,700 persons displaced fronr Chhamb Niabat 
area in Jammu & Kashmir were accommodated in 
3 camps at Kishanpur Manwai where they were given 
immediate relief. The work of rehabilitation of these 
displaced persons is almost complete. However, there 
are still about 30 families left who are yet to be allot- 
ted land; also, 779 families have been allotted land 


_ less than on the admissible scale. It is proposed to 


sanction a special scheme on the pattern of IRDP for 
these families. The details of these schemes are being 
worked out by the State Government after a family to 


family survey. For this purpose, a provision; of Rs. 20 


lakhs has been proposed in the Seventh Plan on an ‘‘ad- 
hoc basis”. For other residuary work, a provision of 
Rs. 20 lakhs is required in the Seventh Plan. Thus, a 
total provision of Rs. 40 lakhs has been proposed in 
the Seventh Plan for outlays on Chhamb displaced 
persons. Settlement of displaced persons from Pakistan 
(Sind) in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

20.40 As a result of the 1971 Indo-Pak Conflict 
about 8,600 families in Rajasthan and 1,600 families 
in Gujarat of Pakistani nationality, who crossed over 
to India, were maintained ‘in 32 relief camps. 

20.41 As it became clear that there were no pros- 
pects of these DPs returning to Pakistan, a decision 
was taken in March, 1978 to grant them Indian citi- 
zenship and rehabilitate them on a permanent basis. 
In pursuance of this decision, schemes for the resettle- 
ment of these DPs were formulated by the State Go- 
vernments of Rajasthan and Gujarat and sanctioned 
by the Central Government. These displaced persons 
were Settled in Rajasthan and Gujarat. They have to 
be given loans, and the State Governments have also 
to provide infrastructural facilities in the rehabilitation 
areas. 

20.42 A total amount of Rs. 1.44 crores comprising 
Rs. 94 lakhs for Rajasthan and Rs. 50 lakhs for 
Gujarat will be required during the Seventh Plan 
(1985—90). 


Permanent Settlement of Displaced Persons Occupying 
the Tenements in Kotla Ferozeshah Complex 
20.43 A proposal is under consideration to shift the 


displaced persons occupying the tenements in Kotla 
Ferozeshah Complex to some alternative site. Since 
no decision has yet been taken, a token provision of 
Rs. 1 lakh has been made in the Seventh Plan. 


- Stationery and Printing 

20.44 In order to augment the printing capacity in 
the Central Sector, a provision of Rs. 6 crores has been 
included in the Seventh Plan. This will be utilised for 
the establishment of a Parliament Press, a new build- 
ing for the Government of India Press at Santragachi, 
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setting up of three Government of India Presses at 
Jaipur, Ranchi and Galuhati, besides on-going commit- 
ments. 

20.45 In the States and UT Sector, an outlay of 
Rs. 56.08 crores has been included. The major part 
of this outlay is expected to be utilised on new machi- 
nery and equipment. 

20.46 Annexures I and II indicate the Seventh Plan 
outlays for the various programmes outlined in this 
chapter. 


eee ane re 
Sl. Heads of Development Centre States  - UT's Total 
No. 
IE Se ea Sov ine ee 
I 2 Pane Ran VTE PERE ag aes 3 GS eS, 
a80n; impPtistics : cee os | : ; : , 40.78 48.24 4.00 93.02 
\ plaee+- Rehabilitation of Dis- Shoe 
placed persons ‘ ; ‘ Soe ; F a 146.03 22s 0.101 146.13 
‘ 3. Planning Machinery . Se i “ ‘ ° 8.16 64.54 2.80 75.50 
$ 4. District Planning. OB%g ; — 6422.3] 4.75 627.06 
2 5. Stationery and Printing ; . . ° ae 6.00 50.08 6.00 Page 
6. Public Works. an 549.92 18.99 568.8? 
7. Training for Develop- . 
oo a ; ; : : F ; 4.93 8.98 2.90 16.81 
8. Public Distribution Sy- 
| stem é ‘ ‘ iialg , ; ‘ ; 200) 41.21 2.80 46.51 
9. Official Languages— 
Hindi ° é pee ; Peer me : paths A, a. oe 2.00 
10. Others ; ‘ : ie : ; : — 1.002 0.128 142 
11. Unallocated Rete kng ee tT ; pest ; ; 5.74 42.00 2 47.74 
OE aaa see ee 216.14 1428.28 42.37-1686.79 
Notes; 1. For rehabilitating in A&N Islands. | oe 
2. Includes Rs. 0.80 crore for National Small Saving and Rs. 0.20 crore for Parliamentary Affeiis. 
3. Incluies Rs. 0.05 crore for Small Savings Schemes and Rs. 0.07 Crore for strengthening of Accounts and Goa 
Gazetteers. 
gf 
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Annexure 20.1 


Seventh Plan—Outlay on Other Sectars 


(Rs. crores) 
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Annexure 20.2 


Seventh Plan—Outlays on Rehabilitation : Centre 


(Rs. cror 
SI. Schemes Pla 
No. outle 
ee ee 
ee as eee 
1. Old migrants in West Bengal (including Indian ; 
enclaves informer East Pakistan) ‘ ; ; : Fe . ay 2. 
2. Migrants outside West Bengal (in Dandakaranya 
& other places) in agricultural, and ‘non-agricul- 
tural occupations. . 
(i) Dandakaranya Project 37.2 
(ii) Agricultural occupations outside Danda- 
karanya . : . : 5 7. 
(iii) Non-agricultural occupations . : 0. 
3. Repatriates from Sri Lanka . ‘ : : : . : Meee : : 132 
4. Repatriates from Burma 2a 
5. RIC Ltd., Calcutta : 0. 
6. Repatriates from Uganda, Zaire and Vietnam - 3 : Z ; : ; : 0. 
7. Western Border Areas : 
(i) Ckhamb displace persons : ‘ : ; : : S : 0.: 
(ii) Displaced persons from Pakistan (Sind) of 
1971 Conflict in States of Rajasthan, Gujarat : ; ; ; : Pie o. 13 
(iii) Permanent settlement of displaced persons 
_ occupying the tenements in Kotla Ferozeshah 


TOTAL - : : ant : : : : : ; : : . ; 146. 


CHAPTER 21] 


PLAN IMPLEMENTATION AND 


(Introduction 

21.1 The Seventh Plan proposes to emphasise the 
need for improvement of project formulation, sanc- 
‘sion, implementation and monitoring in development 
planning of all Sectors. Weaknesses in these aspects 
need to be corrected in order to optimise the efforts to 
achieve the Plan objectives of productivity and effi- 
ciency. The first area which requires attention is the 
formulation and implementation of specific projects and 
programmes. The nature of the problems and the 
required solution differ for large investment projects 
in sectors such as industry, minerals, power, trans- 
port, communication and irrigation and for dvelop- 
mental programmes in the field of agriculture, rural 
development, village and small industries, socitl wel- 
fare, education, health, etc. Hence the changes re- 
quired in the modalities of formulation and imple- 
mentation are discussed separately for these two broad 
categories of activities. The second area which de- 
serves closer attention is the monitoring of implemen- 
tation. Finally, effective implementation will require 
changes not merely at project or programme level 


but also in management structures in government and | 


public enterprises. These three broad areas are dealt 
with in what follows. 


ynplementation of Large Investment Projects 

21.2 The Plan includes a large number of invest- 
nent projects in the fields of industry, railways, ports, 
ower supply and irrigation. The factors leading to’ 
he problem of tardy implementation of these projects 
ise both at the stage of formulating and sanctioning 
f the projects as well as during the implementation 
wee. 

_ 21.3 There has been a trend towards acquiriny capi- 
J assets in increasing quantities, without regard to 
ne availability of funds and the economic and com- 
nereial benefits to be derived from such investments. 
A some sectors the volume of sanctioned projects in 
he pipeline is very large relative to the availability of 
unds and the annual rate of completion. As a result, 
Ost and time overuns are inevitable as available funds 
fe allocated among such a large number of projects. 
he existence of too many unfinished projects in the 
ipeline also leads to a rise in capital-output ratio. 
‘he position with regard to three critical areas is 


iven in Table 21.1. 
3 PC/RS—20 
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Table 21.1 


Preject Pipeline and Rate af Completion 


Projects Magnitude Addition Number 
No. of projects in of _ years 
approved 1984-85 required 
and under to comp- 
3 implemente - [ete app- 
tion at reved pro- 
the begin- jects at 
ning cf 1984-85 
1984-85 rate of 
Pete completicn 
2 3 Ao ee 
1. Power : 
Generation capacity in MW 34126 3080 11 
2. Railways : 
Kilometrage of new tines - 2654 201 13 
3. Major anc Medium Irrigation : 
Thousand hectares of 
potential 15940 820 19 


This trend will be curbed by the strategy being fol- 
lowed in the Seventh Plan of concentrating on comp- 
letion of projects as the first priority and stricter 
criteria for new investments. 


Project Formulation 

21.4 Projects have often been formulated on insufti- 
cient data and assumptions regarding input supplies 
and infrastructural facilities which have proved un- 


realistic. The underlying cause for this is the 
absence of long-term plans for these enterprises in 
regard to the strategy and direction of growth. This 
has also resulted in attempting comprehensive and 


ambitious projects for expansion of capacity without 
equal emphasis on replacement and upgradation of 
existing equipment and technology. To correct pre- 
vailaing imbalances, these sectors need to have long- 
term plans for the development of technology, raw 
material and other input resources, surplus generation 
and investment and management development which 
could be continuously implemented through smaller 
and manageable projects in a phased ‘inanner. This 
also implies the need for continuity in the corporate 
top management as well as continuity of persons and 
policies in the administrative economic ministries con- 
cerning these sectors. 


Pre-planning for Implementation 

21.5 Apart from the lacunae in project formula- 
tion, the trend has been to take up pre-planning acti- 
vities such as preparation of feasibility reports, alter- 
native technical choices, preparation of detailed pro- 
ject reports and similar activities in sequence after 
their approval at each stage; the obvious course of 
working in tandem or dovetiling sequential stages 
has not been followed. This has been remedied to 
some extent by a recent decision to clear Central 
Projects in two stages so that after the first-stage 
clearance, activisation can proceed and there is no 
uncertainty. It is also essential that investment 
approvals are only given after certain basic investi- 
gations with regard to geology, site conditions, tech- 
nology, input quality and availability and markets 
are completed. It is therefore proposed that suitable 
standards for such investigations will be specified in 
all major services as a precondition for ministerial ap- 
proval. 


Decision-making 

21.6 Delay in decision-making aggravates - imple- 
mentation problems that arise later. Not only are the 
estimates out of date before formal sanction is given 
and budget allocations made, but it also gives rise to 
a frequent tendency to enlarge or modify the scope of 
the project. It is necessary, therefore, to freeze the 
basic technical and equipment parameters at the 
sanctioning stage. It necessarily implies much more 
rigorous preparatory work on the choice of process 
and equipment than evidenced so far. In fact, in 
projects in the public sector which have been success- 
fully implemented, this condition was met. 

21.7 Delays occur ‘in many stages, namely, (a) at 
the enterprise level when a proposal from a unit is 
to be approved by the corporate headquarters; (b) at 
the Government level when it goes to the administra- 
tive Ministry, the Committee of Secretaries (PIB) and 
sometimes even the Cabinet. The solution to. this 
problem lies in either reducing the levels by better 
delegation or by stipulating a time limit so that 
projects are sanctioned within the validity period of 
the estimates. 


Funding ; 

21.8 Inadequate flow of funds in fact h 
cause for delay of large projects. compounding fur- 
ther the problem of sharply rising cost estimates. The 
practice of annual allocation .of Plan funds is one of 
the reasons for these upsets. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that in this Plan period at least for projects 
which have critical importance. and affect the output 
of many other Sectors, the flow of funds for the entire 
Plan petiod should be assured. Whilst this may be 


as been a 
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easier for projects in the Central sector, it ma 
difficult in the State sector (¢.g., power projects) y 
the resources position may fluctuate widely from 
to year. However, even here certain projects 


to be earmarked for assured funds. 


Project Organisation ay 4 

21.9 Project management capability Varies a ; 
deal from enterprise to enterprise. It is necessary 
have a competent project management organis: 
in the charge of a project manager with assigned 
ponsibility, directing and coordinating all aspect 
the project from construction to commissioning. 
is also necessary that along with a project proy 
there must be a plan showing how the projec 
proposed to be implemented in regard to the pre 
organisation, bid packaging, contracting strategy 
assessment of agencies available for executing spe 
aspects of the work such as civil works, utili 
structurals, erection, supply of ¢quipment, ete. 

21.10 In the work being carried out in proj 
by the various agencies at the project site, contre 
arrival of equipment and material and their sto 
and distribution needs a high degree of coordina 
which can only be done by a strong project org 
sation, 


Contracts 

21.11 Award of contracts and the execution of t! 
contracts have proved to be a major bottleneck 
implementation of large projects. A contracting s 
tegy is necessary for each project, taking into acco 
the manageable span of control and coordination 
the enterprise project management, the type of « 
ractors’ capacity which can be mobilised, the seque 
ing of work front and the degree of effective com 
tition that is consistent with the overall gain for 
project in terms of time and total project cost. A rai 
of choice is thus available between total turnkey 
direct sub-contracting by the project authorities 
all items of construction and supply. It is possi 
for example to make up suitable packages of wi 
for which the total contract can be given to a con) 
tent firm, leaving to it the work of sub-contracti 
and the responsibility of coordination. 

21.12 Such an approach will need also some mo 
fications in the rigid procedures for evaluation, awa 
of contracts, and terms of payment now prevailing 
the public sector, Although some modifications ha 
been introduced, the basic approach to select t 
lowest tenderer and the fear of post-audit objectio 
continue to militate against speedy execution of go 
quality work and the overall economy of the proje 
In order to Overcome this the institution of empowe 


ed committee at appropriate levels, as was fellow 


in the case of successful projects like. Kudremukh, 
ONGC, Space Projects; efe, is recommended for select- 
ed projects of critical importance. 


Construction Capacity 

21.13 In a very large number of projects already 
on the ground and to be undertaken in the Seventh 
Plan, an estimate of the project construction capacity 
in the country in areas like civil engineering, utilities, 
structurals and erection, transmission, towers, cable 
laying, etc., needs to be made. Similarly, the upgra- 
dation of technology in some of these areas is also 
necessary for speedy execution. The Planning Com- 
mission propose to take some initiative in this matter. 


Coordination , 

21.14 Coordination of various agencies responsible 
for equipment and material supply has also proved 
a critical problem. Proper assessment of capacity, 
timely placement of contracts and payments terms are 
critical in this regard. The project organisation 
needs adequate authority for quick and flexible settle- 
ment of such issues. Coordination is also necessary 
at inter-sectoral level; for example, in the case of 
power plants with coal supply and railway transport. 
While some of these can be coordinated at the local 
level, very often coordination is necessary at the 
inter-ministerial level and at the State Government 
level. 
is through the administrative ministry as well as 
through the quarterly inter-ministerial reviews. The 
effectiveness of these mechanisms has to be improved 
so that they do not overlap and are seen to be effect- 
ive in finding satisfactory soiutions of the problems 
on the ground. 

21.15 Special arrangements may be necessary for 
monitoring and coordination in the Eastern region 
where a large number of important projects, such as 
the rehabilitation of steel plants, coal and mining 
projects, power projects, etc., 
ed during the Seventh Plan. The problems in this 
region are many because the infrastructure is one of 
the oldest. This is compounded by large-scale un- 
employment and industrial sickness which are mani- 
fest in problems of industrial disputes with contract 
Jabour, requiring the State Goverament’s inter- 
vention. AS 3 


Use of Consultants pe 

21.16 A number of consultants . specialised in 
different frelds are now available in the coimtry, both 
in the public and private sectors. They are success- 
fully associated with the preparation of feasibility 
reports, detailed project reports and project engineer- 
ing. The consultants are also being used for drawine 


The current system of resolving such issues | 


is likely to be sanction- . 


4}. 


up tender specifications, tender evaluation, inspection 
of equipment, supervision of construction and erection, 
certification of bills and quantities of work and similar 
work which helps the project management. ‘The role 
of these consultants is, therefore, of great importance 
in quick and economical execution of projects. 
Nevertheless, the client organisations must also build 
up the capability to use consultants to their best 
advantage. 


Iinplementation of Development Programmes 

21.17 Development programmes in the field of 
agriculture, rural development, village and small 
industries, social welfare, health and education differ 
substantially from the Jarge investment projects des- 
cribed in the previous section. They do have some 
investment component mainly in the form of brild- 
ings and other construction; but the dominating 
components are xather different. In some cases it 
is staff expenses, in some others subsidies for specific 
purposes, while in a few cases it is promotional acti- 
vity. Generally, the facilities set up are not revenue- 
earning and even current expenditure is financed from 
the budget. Im many cases, the effectiveness of the 
programmes in terms of end results depends largely 
on the response of private households and enterprises. 
Hence the problems of formulation and implementa- — 
tion are quite complex and not readily amenable to 
managerial solutions at the programme level. 

21.18 Development programmes, unlike large 
investment projects, are geographically diffuse and 
are implemented simultaneously at a large number of 
locations. They often require simultaneous action 
by more than one department at the local level. 
Most important, this effectiveness depends to a large 
extent on the response of the local community. 
Development programmes also require a local input 
at the formulation stage. Standard schemes designed 
at the State or Central Secretariat level will not be 
able to take into account the diversity of conditions 
to be found in our country and rigid, norms may 
defeat the purpose of many of the programmes. 
Hence a measure of local flexibility in working out 
the details of each scheme is necessary. The geogra- 
phically diffuse nature of development programmes 
makes it difficult to control implementation from a 
central level. -Hence leakages and misappropriation 
tend to take place. Greater local involvement can 
play an important sole in reducing these abuses. 


21.19 The Seventh Plan is based on the premise 
that the key to effective implementation of develop- 
ment programmes is local involvement. Hence it 


proposes to secure this by taking effective steps for 
decentralisation of planning and for involving local 
and voluntary agencies in Plan implementation. The 
specific steps proposed are dealt with below. 


Decentralisation of Planning 

21.20 The need for decentralisation of planning 
and development administration below the State level 
has been recognised for some time, particularly in 
the context of agricultural and rural development 
programmes. But the ideas relating to decentralised 
local-level planning have been somewhat nebulous 
and the progress in the various States somewhat halt- 
ing. . Though Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
have been established in several States, the actua! 
decentralisation of political and administrative antho- 
rity has been generally of a limited nature. Nor 
have sufficient arrangements beer, made in the orga- 
nisation of technical and administrative personnel at 
the State level and below to facilitate decentralisation. 
The lack of adequate machinery for decentraliscd 
planning and administration thus continues to be a 
critical weakness in the existing system. 

21.21 With the introduction cf a variety of new 
programmes for rural development requiring close 
coordination with other departmental programmes in 
the rural areas, the need for decentralisation of plan- 
ning and development administration to the distict 
and block levels has become imperative. In June 
1982, the Planning Commissien addressed the States. 
urging them to take steps towards four important 
aspects of a decentralised district level planning Set- 
up. These are : | 

(a) Effectine functional decentralisation : This 
involves identification of the exclusive 
functions that must be planned and imple- 
mented at the district level, This procedure 
will help in defining the role of District 
Planning in the Multi-leve} 
structure. 

Effecting financial decentralisation This 
is Necessary in order that the Disfrict Plan- 
ner is clearly aware of the funds likely to 
be available for district development. 
The establishment Of appropriate Plannine 
mechanisni at the District level - This 
would include the setting up of District 
Planning Boards|/Councils with appropriate 
composition, and strengthening of the plan- 
Ming machinery at the district level, 
Establishment oj appropriate budgetine and 
reappropriation procedures 

The above measutes have been emphasised 
by the Planning Commission in the context of the 
formulation of the Annual Plans, with the result that 
many States have taken steps to disaggregate, district. 
Wise, the divisible outlays of the State Plans and to 
introduce corresponding admin istrative decenitalisation 
measures, 

21.23 The States of Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karna. 


taka and Uttar Pradesh in articular have 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


em Nee, 


carried 
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Planning 


Be eae nds from the Stats 
at o Te ae vel phe, Fo with asAe 
level. to the qisl 3 ckw districts. Or 
mula vel in favour of 7 appea 
the basis of the wor cent. of thatiiate Pam 
that approximately 30 ge ey id level sche 
funds go towards funding the district 4 a 
For further allocating the divisible funds ae 
districts, the formula adopted by them gives weight- 
ages to certain relevant factors like population, level 
of development and special problems of the asin 

21.24 However, the mere disaggregation of funds 
to the district level and showing “District Allocations” 
in the State Plan documen: will not amount to true 
decentralisation of tne planning process, ‘if the powers 
to plan for these funds are concentrated at the State 
level with the various heads of depariments. The 
touchstone of decentralisation would be the freedom 
available at the district level to plan accerding to 
its local needs and local potentials. In this context, 
much greater stress needs to be placed upon the dele- 
gation of powers and to local resources development 
and the stimulation of local initiatives within «he 
community. Governmental ‘and administrative 
structures have jo be better adapted to these goals. 

21.25 The Planning Commission set up a Work ing 
Group on District Planning in September 1982. {f 
has advocated a gradual, Step-by-step approach 
towards this goal. It has suggested that Panchayati 
Raj Institutions (PRIs), wherever thev exist, will 
function as the apex body to approve as well as review 
the implementation of District Plans. Where the 
PRIs either do not exist o~ exist without planning 
functions, the District Planning Boards'Councils, 
Which already exist or are being constituted, can, 
perform these functions. For this purpose, they will 
be assisted by a suitable planning machinery at that 
level and the Centrally-sponsored scheme of streng- 
thening of State-level planning machinery has been 
pace to district also, with effect from 

2-83. , 4 

2] -26 In order to ensure effective horizontal coordi. 
nation at the district level, the Working Group on 
District Planning has made a number of recommenda. 
tions which include ; 

(a) Strengthen 
Collector - 

(b) Placing departmental 
the direct administratj 

Collector by deemi 

_ On deputation from 
(¢) Making district offic 


District Planning Body. 

21.27 The Working Group has 
“commendations towards inprovine administrative 
decentralisation, They bear on the procedures fo 
administrative and technical sanctions rexppropelie 


level 


ing of the Position of the District 


functionaries under 
ve control of the 
ng their services te be 
their departments ; and 
ials accountable to the 


also made several 


tion measures, etc. ‘The Working Group has recom- 
ti d a participattry approach to the district plan- 
ning process, such participation extending through 
the stages of pre-planning, plan formulation, post- 
plann*ng and implementation stages. The planning 
Bh Jology for district planning has been outlined, 
and a massive training programme has been envisaged 
for the purpose. In the ‘stages approach’, advocate 
by the Working Group, Stage I will be a phase of 
tion’, Stage-IT will be one of ‘limited decentra- 

on’, and Stage-HI will be the culmination. An 
atten list of the various measures that could be 
taken during each stage is given in Annexure 21.1. 
The Working Group on District Planning has envi- 
saged that all States in the country should reach the 


final phase by the year 2000 AD but as far as pos- 


sible even earlier by, say, compressing Stages I and 
Ii by the end of the Seventh Plan period itself. 
21.28 During the Seventh Plan period, the decen- 


tralisation of the planning process and full public. 


martitipation in development will be pursued on the 
lines suggested by the Working Group. These steps 
will seek to ensure the achievement of the twin 
Objectives of effective implementation of the anti- 
poverty programmes and ensuring a balanced regional 
development at least in respect of the minimum 
needs. District Planning, as advocated in the report 
of the Working Group, should be vigorously pursued. 
Eventually the decentralisation of planning should 
be extended further to the block level, particularly 
Or the more effective implementation of anti-poverty 
wrogrammes. 

21.29 The initiatives taken by several States on 
he Sixth Plan suggest that the initial résistance to 
lecentralisation seems to have been overcome. But 
ince for a majority of the States the decentralisation 
f the planning process is a pew experiment, the 
‘Janning Commission propose to play 2 promotional 
nd guiding role in order to impart momentum to 
he district planning process. This is proposed to 
© attempted in the following directions - 

(i) Data and injormation system for district 
planning : It is proposed to update the 
natural resources inventory data at. the 
district level through use of remote sensing 
techniques. About 100 districts in the 
country are proposed to be selected during 
the Seventh Plan. period to Provide a scienti- 
fic basis for district planning. The insti- 

tutions to undertake — this work will he 
identified and their efforts will be coordi- 
nated. 

Machinery district planning : The 
existing scheme of Strengthening the district 
planning machinery will be continued during 
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(ii) 


{A r 


_ to be suited to the objectives. 


plan implementation. 


the Seventh Plan period. 
Training in district planning : 
of training district-level 
Stupendous one. This is proposed to be 
achieved through massive training pro- 
grammes organised by the Centre and the 
State Governments in selected institutions. 
Technical guidance through Pilot Projects : 
It is also proposed to initiate a few pilot 
projects, including action-based research, 
in different States in the country to improve 
methodologies and procedures for decen- 
tralised district planning. This may be 
particularly necessary in States which are 
- beginning the district planning exercise for 
the first time. 


(iii) The task 


personnel is a 


(iv) 


Monitoring 
21.30 The esseace of a good monitoring system 


‘is the speed of communication of dependable infor- 


mation on key result areas, she competence of the 
monitor to interpret the signals. and the ability to 
lead to intervention in a constructive manner. Moni- 
toring is not an end in itself, and. therefore, it. has 
For instance, in large 
projects where time is of essence, monitoring has to 
be intensive at all levels whereas for other projects 
it may be intensive at the field level but selective at 
the higher ievels. In some other activities monitoring 
of trends may be. of more importance than that of 
actual details. 

21.31 Monitoring has several aspects and it is neces- 
sary to identify the scope for monitoring for effective 
Broadly speaking, monitoring 
would cover following areas 

-(a) Physical progress of implementation of pro- 
jects involving civil construction, equipment 
erection and commissioning within time and 
cost schedules, e.g., irrigation canals and 

. drains, industrial plants, power projects, 
ate. 2° 
(b) Quantitative and qualitative progress of 
implementation of programmes where physi- 
cal targets are set, e.¢., MNP. IRDP, NREP. 

Hill area programme, etc. 

(c) Production, productivity and profitability 
performance for established public sector 
units in the core sector, for which key indi- 
cators specific to the units concerned may 
be identified. 

Maintenance of capital assets created. to be 
monitored selectively so that the expenditure 
earmarked for this purpose in the State and 
Central budgets (though on the non-Plan 
side) is in fact utilised for the purpose. 


(d) 


Plan expenditure—-to ensure that sectoral 
outlays are not disturbed and outlays ear- 
marked for specific projects are not diverted 
for other purposes without compelling 
reasons. 

In all these areas, it will be necessary to spell out 
the responsibilities of the concerned enterprises, 
Ministries and the Planning Commission. 

21.32 Monitoring will continue to be undertaken 
through reports, review meetings and ffield visits. 
However, the information content, channels of com- 
munication, frequency, presentational formats (includ- 
ing presentation through charts and graphs and 
other means), etc., will have to be reframed accord- 
ing to the nature, type, size and importance of pro- 
jects, programmes and levels of monitoring, and after 
taking into consideration the following experience 
in the past 

(i) The primary responsibility of 
lies with the agency entrusted with 
execution of the project!programme. 
The farther away the monitoring level from 
the field, the greater is the need for selecti- 
vity in the span and items of monitoring. 


(e) 


monitoring 
the 


(ii) 


(iii) Monitoring should lead to intervention, 
corrective as well as supportive, for resolv- 
ing problems arising at site. 

(iv) Over-reporting and overlapping at different 
monitoring levels can cause confusion and 
ténd to become counter-productive. 

(v) Timeliness of reporting is more important 
than absolute accuracy, especially at hicher 
levels of monitoring. 

(vi) Data renortine has to be supplemented hy 


direct discussions and field Visits, 

21.33 There are many hierarchically linked moni- 
toring agencies and if reporting is channelled through 
these agencies. not only witl it be delayed but the 
information is also likely to be distorted. There is 
therefore, a need for direct communication of key 
information from the field level direct to each moni- 
toring level, giving the information relevant to it. 
Such level jumping in monitoring can considerably 
reduce the time lag in reporting to higher levels. 

21.34 As regard the specific steps for strenothenine 


the monitoring and information Systems, the followings 
Suggestions are made ae 


(a) Central Level 


— Each Ministry/Department should review 
their existing monitoring system in order 
to remove ihe deficiencies and problem areas 
For this purpose, small working groups 
headed by a ‘nodal’ officer of the Ministry 
should be set up to review the existing svs- 
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tem. The main emphasis should be on 
simplification and usefulness of the system. 
Establishment of a computerised Data Bank 
within each Department/Agency should be 
undertaken on priority basis and the moni. 
toring system should be linked to the Data 
Bank. Necessary hardware and software 
‘should be provided for these Data Banks 
and monitoring systenis. ere 
— It should be ensured that Monitoring : 
are established and properly staffed in ; 
Department/Organisation/Project depenas. 
on its requirement. a 
— Monitoring should be recognised as a speriag 
lised function requiring necessary professio- 
nal skills. Intensive training efforts will be 
needed for this purpose. ~ . 
_— For selected large-scale projects, interminis- 
terial groups can be set up in the form of 
empowered committees with representatives 
from inter-linked implement, ely Kase 
which could closely monitor _ _ ewyéct and 
also take decisions for corrective action. 
For other major projects, field visits from 
Ministries and other concerned agencies: 
should be regularly made for monitoring 
and providing assistance to project autho- 
rities. as 
Maintenance of records should be improved. 
Where possible micro-filming should be 
used. 3 
—— Resource-based network systems for imple- 
mentation planning and mo titoring should 
be extended to all sectors. 


(b) State Level : 
— For the programmes /projects executed by the — 
State Governments (both Centrally-spon- 
sored and State Plan) the monitoring at the — 
Central level cannot be effective unless the 
basic monitoring facilities are etfectively 
developed at the State, sub-state level on a 
uniform pattern with modern facilities for 
communication, Processing, storage and 
retrieval of data. : 
While the hasic monitoring of the State Plan 
programmes|schemes has to be undertaken at — 
State and/or Sub-State /District level, the 
Centre may confine itself to monitoring the 
earmarked Projects /programmes which are 
of vital importance for the 
whole. These projects 
Agriculture and Allieg 
Irrigation and Power 
Programme. Tn 


— 


Country as a- 
Will be primarily in the _ 
Services, Cooperation, 
and Minimum Needs 
addition, the Central moni- 


’ 
4 
; 
3 


toring will cover the Centrally sponsored 
schemes. 

It may be helpful if a system of mid-year 
review of the progress under the approved 
Plan is introduced, where physical progress 
and performance under various program- 
mes and projects could be reviewed. 
Monitoring units should be set up in im- 
portant technical departments, State Public 
Sector Organisations and important projects. 
Use of computers and data processing faci- 
lities for the monitoring system should be 
made as widely as possible and computeris- 
ed data bank and information systems should 
be developed. The Central scheme of pro- 
viding 2|3rd assistance should cover all these 
aspe *ts. 

A list of inventory of all schemes in the 
State Plan should be developed, sub-divided 
by ‘sectors and districts. The physical as- 
necis to be monitored in each scheme should 


Pe wet. ‘dentified. 


a. 
- — Cv. .idering the large number of schemes at 


the State level, there is need for selectivity 


and differentiation in the intensity of moni- 
toring in terms of frequency and degree of 
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detail. The Plan schemes could be divided | 


into, say three categories depending on in- 
vestment, importance and critical linkages. 
For the most important category of select- 
ed schemes, the monitoring should be more 
frequent and intensive, while for the less 
important schemes, which may be large in 
nun.ber, monitoring may be less frequent and 
in lesser detail. 3 

The concept of implementation planning 
witi the help of resource-based networks 
should also be intreduced for State pro- 
jects|programmes in the same manner as 
it is being used for the major Central Sector 
projects and some State power projects. 
Monitoring should be linked with the  re-. 
view and problem-solving mechanism so that 
the results of monitoring are considered by. 
the concerned decision-making levels and 
used in initiating corrective action. The 
monitoring system should use modern tech- 
niques such as PERT/CPM and the perio- 
dical monitoring should be linked to the 
PERT/CPM analysis at the time of Annual 
Plan formulation. 


There may be an advantage in developing 
arrangements which ensure public partici- 
pation and scrutiny in monitoring of benefi- 


mm 


—_ 


ciary-oriented programmes. 
The basic records at the field level should 
be streamlined and simplified. The example 


of the Health Information System inrodi = 


ed in 1982 could be considered for other 
sectors. 


(c) District Level 


The monitoring at District level is particu- 
larly important for the beneiiciary-oriented 
schemes and those schames requiring grea- 
ter efforts at the Block and Field levels. 
The current scheme for strengthening and 
Planning machinery at the District level for 
which. 50 per cent Central assistance is pro- 
vided, covers the monitoring function but 
does not specify a separate functionary for 
this purpose. In order to ensure efiective 


_ monitoring at the District level, it will be 


necessary *o have a sntall monitoring mia- 
chinery either in the District Planning Cell 
or by ‘combining with the District Statisti- 
cal Organisation. Some monitoring arrange- 
ments will also be needed at the Block 
level. : : 


There is a need for coordinated moniforing .— 


of several similar activities in the same geo- 
graphical area but falling under different 
programmes!schemes. 


(d) Project Level 


— For each major project/programme, moni- 


toring mechanism should be inbuilt as a 


part of the project implementation and spe- 
cific provision should be :nad2 for monitor- 


ing unit|staf— in the project estimates. 
8 |sta proj —— 


(e) General 


The Integrated Classification for planning, 
budgeting and accounting which has been 
developed by av Inter-Departmental Group 
set up by the Ministry of Finance and is to 
be introduced during the Seventh Plan, will 
provide a common list of .najor, sub-major 
and minor heads to be used for planning as 
well as accounting purposes. It will then 
be easier to monitor the expenditure under 
each Plan scheme which would be showi. 
at one place in this classification. 

For improving data handling, including pro- 
cessing, storage, retrieval and communica- 
tion, greater use of computers is envisaged 
during the Seventh Plan. It is expected that 
each major organisation such as Ministry/ 
Department/Agency at the Central and State 


— ~~ 


levels would develop and streamline its mau- 
agement information system, including a 
computerised data bank, located at one place 
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or at various places, but inter-linked in such - 


a manner that data flow is possible from one 
data bank to another. Later, this should 
help in replacing the flow of reports from 
one agency to another by transfer of data 
On computer lines, provided either by the 
P&T system or through satellite communi- 
cation system. This requires considerable 
efforts in each Department|Agency in stream- 
lining the existing data system and develop- 
ing a Computerised Data Bank. The Na- 
tional, Regional and State Centres of the 
National Informatics Centre could be uti- 
lised for these data banks. It sbeuld be 


ensured that these data banks are compati- 


ble with each other so that the data could 
be easily transferred. 

As a part of improved project planning and 
monitoring system, extensive use of value 
engineering techniques is suggested not mere- 
ly at the design stage but also during imple- 
mentation. The concepts of target-cost-con- 
tracts with incentives for cost savings should 
be encouraged wherever possible. In con- 
tracts, payments should be linked to physi- 
cal progress and not simply to passage of 


time. Penalty and bonus provisions should | 


help in greater adherence to imlementa- 
tion schedules, 

In effective implementation and movitoring, 
management consultants can play a useful 
role in developing hecessary systems and 
attitudes. There arg many sectors such as 
public utilities, social Services, small-scale 
enterprise, etc.. for which management con- 
sultancy services need to be developed and 
introduced effectively, 

The Performance: Budget, presently being 
prepared by various Ministries and organisa- 
tions would need to be improved so as to in- 
dicate physical targets and indices more 
specifically as related to financial allocation 
and made an effective instrumen: of moni- 
toring. ; 
Large scale and intensive traming effort 
would be needed for developing necessary 
skills for implementation planning, monitor- 
ing and information Systems, 


* 


Evaluation 


21.35 The 


limited purpose 


of monitoring is to 


ensure timely completion of stipulated tasks for which 


resources have been allocated in the Plan. Howeve 
completion of tasks may not always amount to th 
achievement of long-term objectives in terms of actus 
benefit accruing to the economy or segments of  ecc 
nomy and the population which are assumed at th 
time projects|programmies are approved’ and funded 
It is necessary, therefore, to evaluate projects and pro 
grammes periodically. A significant period of tim 
must elapse before such an evaluation can ‘be mad 
meaningfully. ao 

21.36 The expert evaluatiog studies are being un. 
dertaken by tho Programme Evaluation Organisation 
of the Planning Commission and State evaluation 
bodies, with the object of assessing the impact of 
selected Plan programmes and determining the suc- 


cesses or failures in their formulation and implemen- 


tation. These evaluation studies relate mainly to rural 
development programmes. During the Seventh Plan, 
the scope of these studies may be enlarged and some 
studies may also be assigned to independent expert 
bodies| groups. | 3 
21.37 The evaluation effort so far has -hagaly kre 
concentrated on programmes, mostly in rural areas. 
There has been little effort at ex-post evaluation of 
large investment project. During the Seventh Plan it is _ 
Proposed to undertake ex-post evaluation of a few 
selected major projects in different sectors. To start. 
with, it would have to be ensured that completion re- | 
ports are prepared in respect of all major projects. 
Later, field evaluation studies may be undertaken for 
Some of them to evaluate the effectiveness of formu- 


Tation. and implementation and achievement of the 


benefits estimated 


at the time of approval of the 
projects. es: 


Management Systems in Government and Public 


Enterprise : | 

21.38 In the preceding paragraphs some proposed 
improvements in project implementation and monitor~ 
ing have been outlined. But in the ultimate analysis, 
Successful implementation of the Plan depends on the 
Speed and efficiency of (a) the administrative system, 
(b) delivery system at the field level and (c) public 
enterprise: management. 

21.39 Many expert bodies were set up from time 
to time for suggesting improvement in the management 
of these systems, but there is stil] considerable scope 
for improvement. During the Seventh Plan, the 
emphasis will be on the implementation of the needed 
teforms. These comprise changes in organisational 
Systems and procedures as wel) as Personnel policy, 
Even if Wide-ranging changes may not be feasible in 
the short term, some of the basic Weaknesses musi be 
removed. These include the following : 


W@W. 


(ii) 


~ overheads 
grammes and activities of doubtful viability. 


and State Headquarters 


There are too many levels of decision-making 
adding. to delay. but not necessarily to the 
quality of decision-making. Excessive con- 
sultation and involvement of teo many 
levels also dilutes accountability and res- 
ponsibility, These levels must be reduced by 
conscious delegation. and elimination as 
multiplicity makes little contribution to deci- 
sion-making. 

Creation of new departments before the 
activity level justifies ii, means increase in 
and proliferation of new pro- 


_. This trend must be curbed. 
(iii) Quicker methods of communication and in- 


(iy) 


formation flow have to be encouraged and 
a better method of retrieval of data avyail- 
able in the departments, must be instituted. 
Over-centralisation in decision-making is 
manifested by a large number of meetings 
continuously taking place at the head- 
quarters. It is not only wastetul in expendi- 
ture, but, moré importanily. it entails fre- 
quent absence of officers from the field where 
they should concenirate. 


(vy) Coordination is one of the major weaknesses 


{vi) In areas of concurrent 


(vii) 


in our systems. The institution of Committee 
of Secretaries at the Centre ts a useful in- 
Strument, but appears to be overloaded 
mainly because too many items are referred 


are lost in the long queuc of proposais. The 
trend over the years has been towards shift- 
ing the responsibility of decision-making up- 
wards to the highest level, instead of dele- 
gating it down to the lower echelons. 
responsibility, c¢.g., 
education, health, rurai development, agri- 
culture and power, where ihe bulk of physi- 
cal work lies with the States, the role and 
responsibility of the Central ministries have 
to be redefined. The proliferation of Cen- 
traily-sponsored schemes and attendant pro- 
blems such as_ parallel staffing for each 
scheme, must be corrected. 

With the growing dimension and diversity 
of planned development programmes, the 
need for . specialisation has grown. There- 
fore, a change in the policy of posting and 
tenure of key officials in the economic minis- 
tries is needed, as that continuity is main- 
tained and the experience gained by. officers 


in the areas of their specialisation, is main- ~ 


tained for at-least a period of three to five 
years, © 
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(viii) The knowledge and experience of officers, 
particularly on the technical aspects, who 
retire at the age of 58 is mostly lost to the 
Government. They could be selectively uti- 
lised through a retainer scheme, 
The existing district and block level admin- 
istration of Plan programmes in agriculture 
and allied services, irrigation, education, 
health and family care, etc., is largely a 
modification of the traditional administra- 
tive system of the pre-independence days. 
It is proving increasingly inadequate for the 
intensive and extensive developmental efforts 
that are being mounted in successive plans. 
The overall control and coordination of 
development work is still vested in the 
District Collector in addition to his. tradi- 
tional task of revenue collection and main- 
taining law and order. Some States have a 
separate officer of Collector rank to look 
afer development work, but all have not ad- 
opted this pattern. Such work not only 
needs special skills for coordinating multi- 
disciplinary organisations, but also the ex- 
pertise to administer local institutions. Right 
selection, training and continuity of such 
executives is essential, A specialised podt-or 
cadre of such officers could be considered. 
21.40 The emphasis which has been placed in every 
Plan document on work at the grassroots level is not 
reflected in the value system obtaining in the 
administrative structure. There is no reason why 
officials at the district and block level should not get 
equal or more remuneration than officers at the head- 
quarters level enjoying urban facilities. This needs 
to be corrected by suitable incentives not only in finan- 


(ix) 


cial terms, but also in other ways such as hostel-faci- -—"— 


lities for their childrens’ education in the capital cities. 
Training of block-level extension officers is of utmost 
importance. “The concerfed emphasis on decentralised 
planning is the cornerstone of development strategy 
in the Seventh Plan. 


MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


Central Sector 

21.41 The emphasis during the Seventh Plan period 
in respect of commercial ventures in the public sector, 
namely, departmental undertakings, like railways, 
posts and-telegraphs and communications and others 
as well .as public enterprises, should be on consoli- 
dation, improvement and modernisation rather than 
on large expansion of capacity except where it is im- 
erative. | 

21.42 The capital base of many of these enterpris- 
es has expanded without commensurate additional 
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output and rise in productivity. Maintenance and 
timely renewal of assets which should have been 
| almost mandatory, has been neglected, This 1s because 
of under-provision of depreciation year after year in 
many of the enterprises, in addition to servicing of 
loans from Government. The under-provision 1S the 
result of inadequate income generation, the latter being 
a function of capacity utilisation as well as price. 
While enterprises as a policy should be assured of an 
economic price administered prices cannot be a de- 
vice to neutralise losses arising out of inetliciency.’ 
- 21.43 Deficiencies in operational management are 
“ by and large within the control of enterprise manage- 
inents and can be improved with continuous training, 
a better systems and procedures and upgrading of man- 
agerial capabilities. Public enterprises and depart- 
mental undertakings cannot byt concentrate on im- 
ap provement of productivity of au factors of production 
fe as a pre-condition for survival and growth. 
q ~~ 91-44 There are, however, some other generic pro- 
a. 
> 


a 


blems with public enterprises beyause of their govern- 
mental ownership. These relate 49 the interface bet- 
ween the government and the public enterprises man- 
agement. At present there is, G.. the one hand, a 
feeling that enterprise autonomy 1 decision-making 
‘a in vital areas of corporate policy si ~h as product-mix, 


~~ distribution policy, modes of finance and personnel 


policy, has hampered the growta of initiative and 
business acumen in the managements of these enter- 
prises. On the other hand, the close links with. govern- 
¢ mental processes have diluted the accountability for 
pa performance. 

: 21.45 Many expert committees have, from time to 
time, examined these issues and recommended reforms 
with a view’ to give the enterprise management greater 

# freedom to innovate and initiate and to hold them 
____ ~~ accountable for results. Unless these reforms are im- 
7 plemented with urgency during this Plan period, the 
expectation that the public enterprises should gene- 
rate internal resources for their own growth and be 
7 independent of budgetary support, will not be fulfilled. 
i The adoption of systems and. procedures akin to 
governmental administration is contrary to an indus- 
trial and commercial culture. The enterprises tend to 
be looked upon by others and by themselves as at- 
tached offices of the administrative ministries. This 
needs a radical change. One of the weaknesses in pro- 
re “siscaciiy was identified earlier as the lack of 
long-term corporate st -de 
eo in the pt saad, oeaviie ee as 
the frequent changes in top manage: eee Se, 
gement and the eco- 


j 


ene eres 


ae as ie 
i 
= 


nomic ministry personnel. Encadremen of managerial 
and administrative personnel into a specialised Service 


may need to be seriously considered. g 
21.46 Productivity in public enterprises is also 
dependent on proper ;eationship between mane 
and employees. The traditional mode of settlement e 
industrial disputes, underutilisation of man-hours an 
other issues which vitiate the work ethos in these en- 
terprises have to give way to a new institutional frame- 
work, in consultation with the trade unions, where 
genuine workers’ participation can be fostered. 


State Sector Public Enterprises 

21.47 Public enterprises in the State Sector have 
grown appreciably during the past decade. Data show 
that the number of these enterprises almost doublec 
within six years, ie. during 1976-77 to 1982-83 
During the Sixth Plan the rate of growth of invest 
ment in the State enterprises, excluding the State Elect 
ricity Boards and State Road Transport Corporation: 
was almost twice that of the Central public enterprises 
In fact, if we include the investment in the State Elect 
ricity Boards and the State Road Transport Corpora 
tions, then at the end of the Sixth Plan, the total in 
vestment in the State enterprises would be comparabl 
in magnitude to the investment in the Central publi 
enterprises, However, a review of the performance o 


these enterprises reveals that a large number of then 


have been running in losses and are totally dependen 
on budgetary support. Revitalising the State publi 
enterprises system assumes critical importance in th 
Seventh Plan. 

21.48 During the Seventh Plan the efforts of th 
State Governments in this direction need to be cor 
solidated and a detailed strategy for managerial deve 
lopment, upgradation of skills at the shop-floor, ir 
troduction of financal discipline and improvement i 
productivity will have to be pursued. Over the dé 
cades a large number of technical administartive an 
management training institutions have grown in mo: 
of the States, At this juncture the attempt has to t 
towards integration and utilisation of such local it 
stitutions for upgrading technologies and techniqui 


and refining the managerial culture in the State Publ 


enterprise system f 
: or a rapid professi isati 
their management. Pp lonalisatiga 


21.49 It is expected th i : 

: at during the Seventh Pls 
ee of the State Public enterprises will t 
- ee so that attention can be devoted to the 
solidation and improvement Of performance to ¢ 


‘ ; 
se pos to contribute vo State finances rather th: 
rain on the State exchequer. 


j 
zs 
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Stage—I (Initiation) 
Establishing Prerequisites :  ~ * 

(i) Define-scope of district planning : district 
and State sector schemes. . 

(ii) Disaggregate Plan funds to the district level. 

(iii) Formulate criteria for inter-district allocation 
of Plan funds. | 

(iv) Strengthen planning capability (establishing 
district planning machinery and organising 
training for district planning personnél). 

-(v) Establish horizontal monitoring machinery 
at district level and link it vertically with 
other monitoring mechanisms at higher 
levels. 

(vi) Establish district planning boards/councils/ 
committees with representation from the 
public. 

(vii) Establish planning procedures for Five Year 

g: Plan and Annual Plans. , 
(viii) Introduce the concept of free-untied funds 
; and initiate planning for the free funds. 


Stage—II (Limited Decentralisation) 
Bring limited sectors of activity, e.g., Minimum 
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Annexure 21.1 


~ Scenario Towards Decentralised District Planning by Year 2000 : The Basic Conceptual Framework, 


Needs Programme, agriculture and allied activities 
and all target-group olanning within the purview of 
planning at district level, limited localism in district 
planning, improve multi-level resource allocation for 
development budgeting, grant extensive powers to 
district level including powers of re-appropriation, 
streamlining of procedures for dovetailing. district plan 
into the State Plan and for deriving Annual Plans and 
Five Year Plans. 


Stage—III j 

Enlarge localism ‘to cover décision-making in all 
district sector activipies. Effect administrative reforms 
to delegate all decibion-making powers to the district 
level. Ensure high fevel Plat participation. Ad- 
opt budgetary pragtices dhat would encourage local 
initiative. Render far ““inaries of development depart- 
ments accountable\ 19"the district planning body. Est- 
ablishment of Intxrated Resource Information sys- 
tem. Prepare fory “fd integrated perspective plans to 
guide Five Year Plans and Annual Plans. Improve 
personneljplannin; ‘capability. Improve and streng- 
then local governments. Evolve healthy relationships 
between politicatexecutives and State officials. 
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